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ANNALS AND ANTIQUITIES 
OF RAJASTHAN 


BOOK TV— Continued 

RELIGIOUS ESTABLISHMENTS, FESTIVALS, 
AND CUSTOMS OF MEWAR 

CHAPTER 19 

Influence of tlie Priesthoofl. — ^In all ages the ascendancy of the 
hierarchy is observable ; it is a tribute paid to religion tlirough 
her organs. Could the lavish endowments and extensive immuni- 
ties of the various religious establislunents in Rajasthan be 
assumed as criteria of tlie morality of the inhabitants, we should 
be authorized to assign them a high station in the scale of excel- 
lence. But they more frequently prove the reverse of their 
position ; especially the territorial endownnents, often the fruits 
of a death-bed repentance,* wdiich, prompted by superstition or 
fear, compoimds for past crimes by posthumous profusion, 
altliough vanity not rarely lends her powerful aid. There is 
sc.arcely a State in Rajputaha in which one-fifth of the soil is not 
assigned' for the support of the temples, their ministers, the 
secular Brahmans, bards, and [508] genealogists. But the evil 
was not always so extensive ; the abuse is of modern growth. 

Weighing of Princes against Gold. — An anecdote related of the 
Rajas of Manvar and Amber, always rivals in war, love, and folly, 

* Manu commands, “ Should the Icing bo near his end through some in* 
curable disease, he must bestow on the priests all his riches accumulated 
from legal fines : and having duly committed his Icingdom to lus son, lot 
him seek death in battle, or, if there bo no war, by abstaining from food ” 
(Laws, ix. 323). The annals of all the Eajput States afford instances of 
obedience to this text of their divine legislator. [The injunction to seek 
death by starvation is an addition by the commentator, and is not included 
in the original text.] 
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revenue of the State, and the greater proportion of these has 
arisen out of the prodigal mismanagement of the last century. 
Tlie dilapidated state of the country, on the general pacification 
in A.D. 1818, afforded a noble opportunity to redeem in part these 
alienations, "^thout the penalty of denunciation attached to the 
resumer of sacred charities. But death, famine, and exile, which 
had left but few of the grantees in a capacity to return and 
reoccupy the lands, in vain coalesced to restore the fisc of Mewar. 
The Rana dreaded a “ sixty thousand [509] years’ residence in 
hell,” and some of the finest land of his country is doomed to 
remain unproductive. In this predicament is the township of 
Menal,^ with 50,000 bighas (16,000 acres), which with the excep- 
tion of a nook where some few have established themselves, 
claiming to be descendants of the original holders, are condemned 
to sterility, owing to the agricultural proprietors and the rent- 
receiving Brahmans being dead ; and apathy united to supersti- 
tion admits their claims without inquiry. 

The antiquary, who has dipped into the records of the dark 
period in European church history, can have ocular illustration 
in Rajasthan of traditions which may in Europe appear question- 
able. The vision of the Bishop of Orleans,® who saw Charles 
Martel in the depths of hell, xmdergoing the tortures of the damned, 
for having stripped the churches of their possessions, “ thereby 
rendering himself guilty of the sins of all those who had endowed 
them,” would receive implicit credence from every Hindu, whose 
ecclesiastical economy might both yield and derive illustration 
from a comparison, not only with that of Europe, but with the 
more ancient Egyptian and Jewish systems, whose endowments, 
as explained by Moses and Ezekiel, bear a strong analogy to his 

^ [Menal, Mahanal, ‘ the great chasm,’ in the Begun Estate, E. Mewar.] 

® “ Saint Euoher, eveque d’Orkans, eut une vision qui etonna les princes. 
H faut que je rapporte h ce sujet la lettre que les dvSques, assembles k Reims, 
4crivent h Louis-le-Germanique, qui 6toit entr6 dans les terres de Charles 
le Chauve, parce qu’elle est trfes-propre k nous faire voir quel 4toit, dans ces 
temps-lh, I’etat des chbses, et la situation des esprits. Us disent que ‘ Saint 
Eucher ayant 6te ravi dans le ciel, il vit Charles Martel tourment^ dans 
I’enfer inferieur par I’ordre des saints qui doivent assister avec J4sus-Christ 
an jugement dernier ; qu’il avoit 6t6 condamn6 k cette peine avant le temps 
pour avoir ■d6pouill6 les ^glises de leurs biens, et s’Stre par IS, rendu coupable 
des p6cb6s de tous ceux qui les avoient dotfes ’ ” (Montesquieu, L' Esprit des 
Lois, livre xxxi. chap. xi. p. 460). 
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own. The disposition of landed property in Egypt, as amongst 
the ancient Hindus, was immemorially vested in the cidtivator ; 
and it was only through Joseph’s ministry in the famine that 
“ the land became Pharaoh’s, as the Egyptians sold every man 
his field.” ^ And the coincidence is manifest evy in the tax 
imposed on them as occupants of their inheritance, being one-fifth 
of the crops to the king, while the maximum rate among the 
Hindus is a sixth.“ The Hindus also, in visitations such as that 
which occasioned the dispossession of the ryots of Eg 5 T)t, can 
mortgage or sell their patrimony (bapoia ) . Joseph did not attempt 
to infringe the jjrivileges of the sacred order when the whole of 
Egypt became crown-land, “ except the lands of the priests, 
which became not Pharaoh’s ” ; and these priests, according to 
Diodorus, held for themselves and the sacrifices no less than 
one-third of the lands of Egypt. But we learn from [510] Herod- 
otus, that Sesostris, who ruled after Joseph’s ministry, restored 
the lands to the people, reserving the customary tax or tribute.® 
The prelates of the middle ages of Europe were often •com- 
pletely feudal nobles, swearing fealty and paying homage as did 
the lay lords.* In Rajasthan, the sacerdotal caste not bound 
to the altar may hold lands and perform the duties of vassalage : ® 
but of late years, when land has been assigned to religious estab- 
lishments, no reservation has been made of fiscal rights, territorial 
or coimnercial. This is, however, an innovation ; since, for- 
merly, princes never granted, along with territorial assignments, 
the prerogative of dispensing justice, of levying transit duties, or 
exemption from personal service of the feudal tenant who held 
on the land thus assigned. Well may Rajput heirs exclaim with 
the grandson of Clovis, “ our exchequer is impoverished, and our 
riches are transferred to the clergy.” “ But Chilperic had the 
comage to recall the grants of his predecessors, which, however 
the pious Gontram re-established. Many Gontrams could be 
found, though but few Chilperics, in Rajasthan : we have, indeed. 


* Genesis xlvii. 20-26. 

® Mann, Laivs, vii. 130. 

® Origin of Laws and Government, vol. i. p. 64, and vol. ii. p. 13. [Herodotus 


* HaUam, Middle Ages, vol. ii. p. 212. 

® “A Brahman unable to subsist by his duties just mentioned ( 
may five by the duty of;a soldier ” (Manu x. 81). 

* Montesquieu. 


sacerdotal), 
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one in Jograj,^ tlie Rana’s ancestor, almost a contemporary of 
the Merovingian king, who not only resumed all the lands of the 
Bralimans, but put many of them to death, and expelled the 
rest his dominions.® 

It may be .doubted whether vanity and shame are not sufficient 
in themselves to prevent a resumption of the lands of the Mangtas 
or mendicants, as they style all those ‘ who extend the palm,’ 
without the dreaded penalty, which operates very slightly on 
the sub-vassal or cultivator, who, having no superfluity, defles 
their anathemas when they attempt to wi’est from him, by virtue 
of the crown-grant, any of his long-established rights. By these, 
the threat of impure transmigration is despised ; and the Brah- 
man may spill his blood on the threshold of his dwelling or in 
the field in dispute, wlucli will be relinquished by the owner but 
•with his life. The Pat Rani, or chief queen, on the death of 
Prince Amra, the heir-apparent, in 1818, bestowed a grant of 
fifteen bighas of land, in one of the central districts, on a Brahman 
who had, assisted in the funeral rites of her son. With grant in 
hand [511], he hastened to the Jat proprietor, and desired him 
to make over to him the patch of land. The latter coolly replied 
that he would give him all the prince had a right to, namely the 
tax. The Brahman threatened to spill his OAvn blood if he did 
not obey the command, and gave himself a gash in a limb ; but 
the Jat was inflexible, and declared that he would not surrender 
his patrimony (bapola) even if he slew himself.® In short, the 

^ [One of the legendary Ranas, twenty-fifth on the list, to whom no date 
can ho assigned.] 

® “Lo clerg6 recevoit tant, qu’il faut que, dans les trois races, on lui ait 
doime plusieurs fois tons les biens du royaurae. Mais si les rois, la noblesse, 
et le peuple, trouvdrent le moyen do lour donner tous lours biens, ils ne 
trouverent pas moins celui de les leur 6ter " (Montesquieu, L' Esprit des Lois, 
fivTo xxxi. chap. x.). 

® These worshippers of God and Mammon, when threats fail, have re- 
course to maiming, and even destroying, themselves, to gain their object. 
In 1820, one of the confidential servants of the Rana demanded payment of 
the petty tax called gugri, of one rupee on each house, from some Brahmans 
who dwelt in the village, and which had always been received from them. 
They refused payment, and on being pressed, four of them stabbed them- 
selves mortally. Their bodies were placed upon biers, and funeral rites 
withheld till punishment should be i^icted on the priest-killer. But for 
once superstition was disregarded, and the rights of the Brahmans in this 
community were resumed. See Appendix to this Part, No. I [p. 644]. 
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ryot of Mewar would reply, even to liis sovereign, if he demanded 
his field, in the very words of Naboth to Ahab, king of Israel, 
when he demanded the vineyard contiguous to the palace: 

“ The Lord forbid it me that I should give the inheritance of my 
fathers unto thee.” 

Tithes, Temples.— But the tithes, and other small and legally 
established rights of the liierarchy, are still religiously main- 
tained, The village temple and the village priest are always 
objects of veneration to the industrious husbandman, on whom 
superstition acts more powerfully than on the bold marauding 
Rajput, who does not hesitate to demand salvamenta (rakliwali) 
from the lands of Kanhaiya or Eklinga. But the poor ryot of 
the nineteenth century of Vilcrama has the same fears as the 
peasants of Charlemagne, who were made to believe tliat the 
ears of corn foimd empty had been devoured by infernal spirits, 
reported to have said they owed their feast to the non-pa 3 Tnent 
of tithes.’^ 

Political Influence o£ Brahmans. — ^The political influence of 
the Brahmans is frequently exemplified in cases ahke prejudicial 
to the interests of society and the personal welfare of the sovereign. 
The latter is often sxrrrouhded by lay-Brahmans as confidential 
servants, in the capacities of butler, keeper of the wardrobe, or 
seneschal,^* besides the Guru or domestic chaplain, who to the 
duty of ghostly comforter sometimes joins that of [512] astrologer 

^ “Mais le has peuple n’est guere capable d’abandonner bds intdrets 
par des esomples. Le synode do I^ancfort lui prdsonta un motif plus 
p'ressant pour payer les dimes. On y fit un capitulaire dans lequol il est dit 
que, dans la demiere famine, on avoit tronvd les dpis de bid Tides, qu’ils 
avoient dte ddvords par les demons, et qu’on avoit entendu leurs voix 
qui reproohoient do n’avoir pas payd la dime ; et, en consequence, il fut 
ordonnd a tous ceux qui tenoient les biens eocldsiaatiques do payor la dime, 
et, en consequence encore, on I’ordonna & tous” {L’Bsprit des Lois, livi-o 
xxxi. chap. xii.). . ’ 

2 These lay Brahmans are not wanting in energy or courage ; the sword 
is as familiar to them as the mala (chaplet). The grandfather of Bamnath 
the present worthy seneschal of the Rana, was governor of the turbulent 
district of Jahazpur, which has never been so well ruled sinee. He loft a 
curious piece of advice to his successors, inculcating vigorous measures. 
” With two thousand men you may eat khichri ; with one thousand dalbhat ■ 
with five hundred juii (the shoe).” Khiehri is a savoury mess of pulse* 
rice, butter, and spices ; dalbhat is simple rice and pulse ; the shoe is indelihle 
disgrace. 
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and physician, in which case God help the prince 1 ^ These 
Gurus and Purohits, having the edueation of the children, acquire 
immense influenee, and are not backward in improving “ the 
greatness tJirust upon them.” TJiey arc all continually im- 
portuning their priuee for grants of land for themselves and the 
shrines they arc attached to ; and every chief, as well as every 
influential domestic, takes advantage of ephemeral favour to 
increase the endou-nients of his tutelary divinity. The Peshwas 
of Satara are the most striking out of numerous examples. 

In the dark ages of Europe the monks arc said to have pros- 
tituted their knowledge of writuig to the forging of charters in 
their own favour : a iiractice not easily detected in the days of 
ignorance.- The Brahmans, in like manner, do not scruple to 
emjiloy this method of augmenting the wealth of their shrines ; 
and superstition and indolence combine to support the deception 

* Jifnnu, in his rules on governiiiont, coimnnnds tho king to impart his 
inomoatous counsel and ontnistnll Irnnsnctions ton lonmod nnd distinguished 
Brahman {Lawt, vii. 58). There is no being more nristocrntic in Ins ideas 
than tho scoulnr Brnlunan or priest, who deems tho bare nnmo a passport to 
respect. Tho Kulin Brahman of Bengal piques himself upon this title of 
nobility granl-ed by the last LTindu Icing of Knnanj (wbenco they migrated 
to Bengal), and in virtue of which hi.s alliance in matrimony is courted. 
But although iNfanu has imposocl oblignlions towards tho Brahman littlo 
shopt of adoration, these aro limited to tho “le.inicd in tho Vedas ho 
claEsc.5 the unlcanied Brahman with “ an clophanl made of wood, or an anto- 
lopo of leather ” ; nullities, save in name. And ho adds further, that “as 
liberality to a fool is uscic.'s, so is a Brahman useless if ho read not tho holy 
tests ’’ : comparing tho person who gives to such an one, to a husbandman 
“ who, sowing seed in a harron soil, reaps no gain”; so tlio Braliman ‘‘obtains 
no reward in heaven.” 'J’Jie.so sentiments aro repeated in numoroiis to.xts, 
holding out tho mo.st jioworful inducomonts to the sacerdotal class to culti- 
vate their minds, since tlicir power consists .^ololy in their wisdom. For 
such, there aro no privileges too extensivo, no iiomago too great. “A 
king, oven though dying with want, must not receive anj' tax from a Brah- 
man J(‘anicil in tho Vedas.” Ilis person is sacred. "Never shall tho king 
sla3’ a Brahman, though convicted of all possible crimes,” is a premium at 
least to unbounded insolence, and unlits them for mombors of society, more 
especially for soldiers ; banishment, rvith person nnd projjorty untouched, 
is tho declared punishtnent for oven tho most heinous crimes. '* A Brahman 
may seize without hesitation, if ho ho distrc.ssed for a suhsistenco, tho goods 
of hia Siidra sla%’o.” But tho following text is tho climax : “ What prince 
could gain wealth by oppressing these [Brahmans], who, if angry, could 
frame other world.s, nnd rogoiils of worJd.s, nnd could give birth to now gods 
' and niortab ? ” {Wnnu, Laws, ii. iii. vii. viii, ix.). 

- Ilallam’s Middle Ages, vol. i. p. 201. 
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There is not a doubt that' the grand charter ol Nathdwara was a 
forgerjr, in which the prince’s butler was bribed to aid ; and 
report alleges that the Rana secretly favoured an artifice which 
recrard to opinion prevented him from overtly promulgating. 
Although the copper-plate had been buried under ground, and 
came out disguised with a coating of verdigris, there were marks 
which proved the date of its execution to be false. I have seen 
charters which, it has been gravely asserted, were granted by 
Rama upwards of three thousand years ago ! Such is the origin 
assigned to one found in a well at the ancient Brahmpuri, in the 
vaUey of the capital. If there be sceptics as to ils validity, they 
are silent ones ; and this copper-plate of the brazen age [513] is 
worth gold to the proprietor.^ A census - of the three central 
districts of Mewar discovered that more than twenty thousand 
acres of these fertile lands, irrigated by the Bcrach and Banas 
rivers, were distributed in isolated portions, of which the mendi- 
. cant castes had the chief share, and which proved fertile sources 
of dispute to the husbandman and the officers of the revenue. 
From the mass of title-deeds of every description by which these 
lands were held, one deserves to be selected, on account of its 
being pretended to have been wTitten and bestowed on the 
incumbent’s ancestor by the deity upwards of three centuries 
ago, and which has been maintained as a hona-fidc grant of 
Krishna® ever since. By such credulity and apathy are the 
Rajput States influenced : yet let the reader check any rising 
feeling of contempt for Hindu legislation, and -cast a retrospective 
glance at the page of European church history, where he will 
observe in the time of the most potent of our monarchs that the 
clergy possessed one-half of the soil:* and the chronicles of 
France will show him Charlemagne on his death-bed, bequeathin" 
two-thirds of his domains to the church, deeming the remaining 
third sufficient for the ambition of four sons. The same dread 
of futurity, and the hope to expiate the sins of a life, at its 

^ These forgeries of charters cannot bo considered as invalidatinc tho 
argnments drawn from them, as we may rest assured nothing is introdiienfi 
foreign to custom, in the items of tho deeds. 

® Suggested by the Author, and executed under his auporintendonro 
who waded through all these documents, and translated upwards of ’ 
hundred of tho most curious. 

® See the Appendix to this Part, No. II [p. 644]. 

* Hallam. 
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close, by gifts to the organs of religion, is the motive for these 
unwise alienations, whether in Europe or in Asia. Some of these 
establislunents, and particularly that at Nathdwara, made a 
proper use of their revenues in keeping up tlie Sada-Brat, or 
perpetual charity, though it is chiefly distributed to religious 
pilgrims : but among the many complaints made of the mis- 
application of the funds, the diminution N5f this hospitable right 
is onej while, at other slu-ines, the avarice of the priests is 
observable in the coarseness of the food dressed for sacrifice and 
offering. 

Tithes levied by Brahmans. — Besides the cromi-grants to the 
greater establislunents, the Bralimans received petty tithes from 
the agriculturist, and a small duty from the trader, as viapa or 
metage, throughout every to^vhslup, corresponding with the 
scale of the village-chapel. An inscription foimd by the author 
at the town of Palod,^ and dated nearl}’- seven centuries back, 
affords a good specimen of the claims of the \dllage [514] priest- 
hood'. The following are among the items. The scrana, or a 
ser, in every maund, being the fortieth part of the grain of the 
tinalu, or summer-harvest ; the karpa, or a bundle from every 
sheaf of the autumnal crops, whether makai (Indian corn), bajra 
OT^juar (maize) [millet], or the other grains peculiar to that 
season.’ 

They also derive a tithe from the oil-mill and sugar-mill, and 
receive a kansa or platter of food on all rejoicings, as births, 
marriages, etc., with diarai, or the right of pasturage on the 
village common ; and where they have become possessed of 
landed property they have halma, or unpaid labour in man and 
beasts, and implements, for its culture : an exaction well known 
in Europe as one of the detested corvdes of the feudal system of 
France,® the abolition of which was the sole boon the English 
husbandman obtained by the charter of Runymede. Both the 
chieftain and the priest exact halma in Rajasthan ; but in that 
country it is mitigated, and abuse is prevented, by a sentiment 
imlcnouTi to the feudal despot of tlie middle ages of Europe, and 

^ Seo Appondbe to tliia Part, No. Ill [p. 045]. 

* Each bundle couaists of a specified number of cars, which are roasted 
and eaten in the unripe state with a little salt. [A scr or «ccr=:2'067 lbs. 
avoirdupois.] 

® Did. de I'Ancicn Jligiinc, p. 131, art. “Corvee.” 
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\Yhich though difficult to define, acts imperceptibly, having its 
source in accordance of belief, patriarchal manners, and clannish 

attaclunents. , . ^ 

Privileges of Saivas and Jains.— I shall now briefly consider 
the privileges of the Saivas and Jains — ^the orthodox and hetero- 
dox sects of Mewar ; and then proceed to those of Vishnu, whose 
worship is the most prevalent in these countries, and which I am 
inclined to regard as of more recent origin. 

Worship of Siva. — ^Mahadeva, or Iswara, is the tutelary 
divinity of the Rajputs in Mewar ; and from the early annals of 
the dynasty appears to have been, with his consort Isani, the sole 
object of Guhilot adoration. Iswara is adored under the epithet 
of Eldinga,^ and is either worshipped in his monolithic symbol, 
or as Iswara Chaumukhi, the quadriform divinity, represented 
by a bust with four faces. The sacred bull, Nandi, has his altar 
attached to all the shrines of Iswara, as was that of Mneves or 
Apis to those of the Egyptian Osiris. Nandi has occasionally 
his separate shrines, and there is one in the valley of Udaipur 
which has the reputation of being oracular as regards the seasons. 
The bull was the steed of Iswara, and [516] carried him in battle ; 
he is often represented upon it, with his consort Isani, at full 
speed. I will not stop to inquire whether the Grecian fable of 
the rape of Europa by the tauriform Jupiter may not be derived, 
with much more of their mythology, from the Hindu pantheon ; 
whether that pantlaeon was originally erected on the Indus, or 


^ That is, with oiiq {ch) liiigditi or phallus — the symbol of worship being 
a single cylindrical or conical stone. There are others, termed SaJias- 
linga and Koliswara, with a thousand>or a miUion of phallic representa- 
tives, all minutely carved on the monolithic emblem, having then much 
resemblance to the symbol of Bacchus, whose orgies, both in Egypt and 
Greece, are the counterpart of those of the Hindu Baghis, thus called from 
being clad in a tiger’s or leopard’s- hide : Bacchus had the panther’s for 
liis covering. There is a very ancient temple to Kotiswara at the embouchure 
of the eastern arm of the Indus ; and here are many to Sahaslinga in 
the peninsula of Saurashtra. [Bacchus has no connexion with a Hindu 
tiger-god.] 


2 It might have appeared fanciful, some time ago, to have given a Sans- 
krit dori-vation to a Greek proper name : but Europa might be derived froni 
SurupUy ‘ of the beautiful face ’ — ^the initial syllable m and eu ha-vins the 
same signification in both languages, namely, goo&~Jtupa is ‘ countenance ’ 
[Europa is probably Assyrian ereb, irib, ‘ land of the rising sun ’ (EB 'x 
007). Another explanation is that it is a cult title, meaninc ‘ codOnsa ntX * 
flourishing willow-withies’ (A. B. Cook, Zeus, 631J.] 
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the Ganges, or the more central scene of early civilization, the 
banJvs of the Oxus. The bull was offered to Mithras by the 
Persian, and opposed as it now appears to Hindu faith, he formerly 
bled on the altars of the Sun-god, on which not only the Baldan,^ 
‘offering of the bull,’ was made, but human sacrifices.^ We do 
not learn that llie Egj'ptian priesthood presented the kindred of 
Apis to Osiris, but as they were not prohibited from eating beef, 
they may have done so. 

The Temple o£ Eklinga. — The slnine of Eklinga is situated in 
a defile about six [twelve] miles north of Udaipim. The hills 
towering around it on all sides are of the primitive formation, 
and their scarped simnnits are clustered with honeycombs.® 
There are abundant small springs of water, wluch keep verdant 
numerous shrubs, the flowers of winch are acceptable to the 
deity ,* especially the kancr or oleander, wliich grows in great 

* In this sacriCco four altars are erected, for oCcring tho flesh to tho 
four gods, Laksiinii-Narayana, Umaiunheswar, Brahma, and Ananta. Tho 
nine planets, and Prithu, or tho earth, with her ton guardlan-doities, aro 
worshipped. Five Vihea, five Khadira, five Pahsha, and five Vdiimbara 
posts aro to bo orooted, and a bull tied to each post. Clarified butter is 
burnt on tho altar, and pieces of tho flesh of tho slaughtered animals placed 
thereon. This sacrifioo was very common (Ward, On the lielipion of the 
Hindus, vol. ii. p. 2G3). [Balidnna, ‘ an olloring to tho gods.’] 

- First a covered altar is to bo prepared ; sixteen posts aro then to bo 
orcctod of various woods ; a golden imago of a man, and an iron ono of a 
goat, with golden images of Vishnu and Lakslimi, a silver ono of Siva, with 
a golden bull, aud a silver ouo of Garuda ‘ tho caglo,’ aro placed upon tho 
altar. Aiiiinals, as goafs, shcop, etc., arc tied to tho posts, and to ono of 
them, of tho wood of tho mimosa, is to bo tied tho human victim. Firo is 
to bo kindlod by means of a burning glass. Tbo sacrificing priest, Itola, 
strews tho grass called dub or immortal, round tho sacred firo. Then 
IoUo^Ys tho burnt sacrifico to tho ton guardian deities of tho earth — to tho 
nino ijlanots, and to tho Hindu Triad, to each of whom clarified butter is 
poured on the sacred firo ono thousand times. Another burnt-saorifico, to 
the sixty-four inferior gods, follows, which is succeeded by tho sacrifico and 
offering of all tho other animals tied to tho posts. Tho human sacrifico 
concludes, tho sacrificing priest offoring pieces of tho flesh of tho victim to 
each god as ho circumambulates tbo altar (ibid, 200). 

® This is to bo taken in its litoral sense ; tho economy of tho bco being 
displayed in tho formation of oxtensivo colonics which inhabit largo masses 
of black comb adhering to tho summits of tho roolts. According to tho 
legends of these tracts, they were called in as auxih'arics on Muhammadan 
invasions, and aro said to have thrown tho onomy nioro than onco into con- 
fusion. [Stories of idols protected from desecration by swarms of hornets 
aro common (BO, viii. 401 ; Sleoman, Rambles, 54).] 
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luxuriance on the Aravalli. Groves of bamboo and mango were 
formerly common, according to tradition ; but although it is 
deemed sacrilege to thin tlie groves of Bal,^ the bamboo has been 
nearly destroyed ; there are, however, stUl many trees sacred to 
the deity scattered around. It would be difficult to convey a 
just [516] idea of a temple so complicated in its details. It is of 
the form commonly styled pagoda, and, like all the ancient 
temples of Siva, its sikhara, or pinnacle, is pyramidal. The 
various orders of Hindu sacred architecture are distinguished by 
the form of the sikhara, which is the portion springing from and 
surmounting the perpendicular walls of the body of the temple. 
The sikhara of those of Siva is invariably pyramidal, and its 
sides vary with the base, whether square or oblong. The apex 
is crowned with an ornamental figure, as a sphinx, an urn, a 
ball, or a lion, which is called the kalas. When the sikhara is 
but the frustiun of a pyramid, it is often surmoimted by a row 
of lions, as at Bijolia. The fane of Eklinga is of wliite marble ■ 
and of ample dimensions. Under an open-vaulted temple 
supported by columns, and fronting the four-faced divinity, is 
the brazen bull Nandi, of the natural size ; it is cast, and of 
excellent proportions. The figure is perfect, except where tlie 
shot or hammer of an infidel invader has penetrated its hollow 
flank in search of treasure. Within the quadrangle are miniature 
shrines, containing some of the minor divinities.- The high- 
priest of Eklinga, lilte all his order, is doomed to celibacy, and 

^ See Appendix to this Part, No. IV [p. C46]. 

- In June 1806 1 was present at a meeting between the Kana and Sindhia 
at the shrine of Eklinga. The rapacions Mahratta had jnst forced tho passes 
to the Rana’s capital, which was tho commencement of a Borics of aggres- 
sions involving one of the most tragical events in tho history of Mowar 

the immolation of the Princess Krishna and tho subsequent min of tho 
country. I was then an attache of the British embassy to .the Maliratta 
prince, who carried the ambassador to the meeting to increase his conse- 
quence. In March 1818 I again visited tho shrine, on my way to Udaipur, 
but under very different circumstances — ^to announce the deliverance of 
the family from oppression, and to labour for its prosperity. Wlnle stand- 
ing without the sanctuary, looking at the quadriform divinity, and musing 
on the changes of the intervening twelve years, my meditations wore broken 
by an old Rajput chieftain, who, saluting me, invited mo to enter and adore 
Baba Adam, ‘ Father Adam,’ as he termed tho phallic emblem. I excused 
myself on account of my boots, which I said I could nob remove, and that 
ivith them I would not cross the threshold ; a reply which pleased them, and 
preceded me to the Rana’s court. ’ 
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tlie ofiice is continued by adopted disciples. Of such spiritual 
descents . they calculate sixty-four since the Sage Harita, whose 
benediction obtained for the Guhilot Rajput the sovereignty of 
Cliitor, when driven from Saurashtra by the Parthians. 

The priests of Eklinga arc termed Gosain or Goswami, which 
signifies ‘ control over the senses ’ 1 The distinguishing mark 
of the faith of Siva is the crescent on the forehead : ^ the hair is 
braided and forms a tiara round the head, and with its folds a 
chaplet of the lotus-seed is often entwined. They smear the 
body with -ashes, and use garments dyed of an orange hue. They 
bury their dead in a sitting [517] posture, and erect tumuli over 
them, which are gcnerallj’- conical in form.- It is not uncommon 
for priestesses to officiate in the temple of Siva. There is a 
numerous class of Gosains who have adopted celibacy, and who 
yet follow secular employments both in commerce and arms. 
TJic mercantile Gosains * are amongst the richest individuals in 
India, and there arc several at Udaipur who enjoy high favour, 
and who were found very useful when the Mahraltas demanded 
a war-contribution, as their privileged character did not prevent 
their being offered and taken as hostages for its payment. Tlie 
Gosains who profess arms, partake of the character of the Icnighls 
of St. John of Jerusalem. They live in monasteries scattered 
over the country, possess lands, and beg, or serve for pay when 
called upon. As defensive soldiers, they are good. Siva, their 
patron, is the god of war, and like liim they make great use of 
intoxicating herbs, and even of spirituous liquors. In Mewar 
they can always muster many hundreds of the Kanphara * Jogi, 
or ‘ split-ear ascetics,’ so called from the habit of piercing the ear 
and placing therein a ring of the conch-shell, whicli is their battle- 

^ Siva is ropresonted with threo oyes ; honco his title of Trinotra and 
Triiochan, the Triophthalrnio Jupiter of the Greeks. From the fire of tho 
central eye of Siva is to proceed Pralaya, or tho final destruction of tho 
universe : this eye placed vertically, resembling tho flamo of a taper, is a 
distinguishing mark on tho foreheads of his votaries. 

- I have seen a cemetery of these, each of very small dimensions,’ which 
may bo (fcscribcd as so many concontrio rings of earth, diminishing to tho 
apex, crowned with a cylindrical stono pillar. One of tho disciples of Siva 
was performing rites to tho manes, strewing loaves of an evergreen [probably 
bel, AcQla marmelos], and sprinlding water over tho graves. 

^ Fora description of these, vide Transactions of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, 
vol. i. p. 217. 

‘ [Tho more usual form is Kanphata, with tho same meaning.] 
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trumpet. Both Brahmans and Rajputs, and even Gujars, can 
belong to this order, a particular account of whose internal 
discipline and economy coidd not fail to be interesting. The 
poet Chand gives an animated description of the body-guard of the 
King of Kanauj, which was composed of these monastic warriors. 

Priestly Functions of the Mewar Ranas.— The Ranas of Mcwar, 
as the diwans, or vicegerents of Siva, when they visit the temple 
supersede the high priest in his duties, and perform the ceremonies, 
which the reigning prince does with peculiar correctness and 
grace.* 

Privileges of Jains.— The shrine of Eklinga is endowed -with 
twenty-four large villages from the fisc, besides parcels of land 
from the chieftains ; but the privileges of the tutelary divinity 
have been waning since Kanhaiya fixed his residence amongst 
them ; and as the priests of Apollo complained that the god 
was driven from the sacred mount [518] Govardhana, in Vraj, by 
the influence of those of Jupiter" with Shah Jahan, the latter 
may now lament that the day of retribution has arrived, when 
propitiation to the Preserver is deemed more important than to 
the Destroyer. This may arise from the personal character of 
the high priests, who, from their vicinity to the court, can scarcely 
avoid mingling in its intrigues, and thence lose in character ; 
even the Ranis do not hesitate to take mortgages on the estates 
of Bholanath.’ We shall not further enlarge on the immunities 
to Eklinga, or the forms in which they are conveyed, as these 
wiU be fully discussed in the account of the shrine of Krishna ; 
but proceed to notice the privileges of the heterodox Jains — ^the 
Vidyavdn* or Magi of Rajasthan. The numbers and poAver of 

* The copy of the Siva Parana which I presented to the Royal Asiatic 
Society was obtained for me by tho Bana from the temple of Eklinga. 

® Jiva-pitri, the ‘Pather of Life,’ would bo a very proper epithet for 
Mahadeva, the creative ‘power,’ whose Olympus is Kailas. [Jiva-pitri 
means ‘ a child whose father is alive.’ Jupiter =8kt. Dyaus-pitii.] 

® Bholanath, or tho ‘ Simple God,’ is one of tho epithets of Siva, whoso 
want of reflection is so great that he would give away his own dirdnitv if 
asked. •' 

* Vidyavan, the ‘ Man of Secrets or Knowledge,’ is tho term used by way 
of reproach to the Jains, having tho import of magician. Their opponents 
believe them to bo possessed of supernatural skill ; and it is recorded of tho 
celebrated Am^ara, author of the Eosa or dictionary called after him, that ho 
m raculously “made the full moon appear on Amavas ’’ — tho ides of the 
month, when the planet is invisible.. 
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tliese sectarians are little known to Europeans, who take it for 
granted that they are few and dispersed. To prove the extent 
of their religious and political power, it will suffice to remark 
that the pontiff of the IQiadatara-gachehlia,’^ one of the manj'' 
branches of this faith, has 11,000 clerical disciples scattered over 
India ; that a single community, the Osi or Oswal,® numbers 
200,000 families ; and that more than half [519] of the mercantile 
wealth of India passes tlirough the hands of the Jain laity. 
Rajasthan and Saurashtra are the cradles of the Buddhist or 
Jain faith, and three out of their five sacred mounts, namely, 
Abu, Palitana,® and Girnar, are in these countries. Tlie officers 

^ Khadatara signifies ‘ true ’ [?], an opithofc of distinction which was 
bestowed by that great supporter of tho Buddhists or Jains, Siddharaj, Icing 
of Anhilwara Patan, on one of tho branches {gacitchha), in a grand religious 
disputation {badha) at that capital in tho oleronth contury. The celebrated 
Hemacharya was head of tho Khadatara-gachcJiha; and his spiritual 
descendant honoured Udaipur with his presence in his visit to his dioceses 
in tho desert in 1821. My own Yati tutor was a disciple of Homacharya, 
and his paitravali, or pedigree, rogistorccl his descent by spiritual successions 
from him. [For tho Jain gaohohhaa see Biihlor, The Indian Sect of the 
Jainas, 77 ff. As usual, tho author confounds Jains with Buddliists.] 
Tins pontiff was a man of oxtonsivo learning and of estimable chaTaotor. 
Ho was versed in all tho ancient inscriptions, to irhich no key now exists, 
and deciphered ono for mo wliich had boon long unintelligible. His travel- 
ling library was of considerable extent, though chiefly composed of works 
relating to tho coromonies of his religion ; it was in tho charge of two of his 
disciples remarkable for talent, and who, like himself, wore perfectly ac- 
quainted with all these ancient characters. Tho pontiff kindly permitted 
my Yati to bring for my inspection soino of the letters of invitation written 
by his flocks in tho desert. These wore roUs, some of them several feet in 
length, containing pictured delineations of their wishes. Ono from Bilcaner 
represented that city, in ono division of which was tho sohool or collogo of 
tho Jains, where tho Yatis wore all portrayed at thoir various studies. In 
another part, a procession of thorn was quitting tho southern gate of tho 
city, the head of which was in tho act of dolivoring a scroll to a messenger, 
while tho pontiff was scon with liis coeWgo advancing in the distance. To 
show tho respect in which these high priests of tho Jains aro hold, the princes 
of Eajputana invariably advance outside tho walls of their capital to receive 
and conduct them to it — a mark of respect paid only to princes. On tho 
occasion of tho high priest of tho Kliadalaras passing through Udaipur, as 
above alluded to, tho Rana rocoived him with every distinction. 

® So called from tho town of Osi or Osian, in Marwar [about 30 miles N. 
of Jodhpur city]. 

® Palitano, or ' tho abode of tho Pali ’ [?], is tho name of tho town at tho 
foot of tho sacred mount Satrunjaya (signifying ‘ victorious over tho foo ’}, 
on which tho Jain tomplos aro sacred to Buddhiswara, or tho ‘Lord of tho 
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of the State and revenue are chiefly of tlie Jain^aity, as are tlie 
majority of the bankers, from Lahore to the ocean. The chief 
magistrate and assessors of justice, in Udaipur and most of tlie 
towns of Rajasthan, are of this sect ; and as their voluntary 
duties are confined to civil cases, they, are as competent in these 
as they are the reverse in criminal cases, from their tenets for- 
biddmg the shedding of blood. To this leading feature in their 
religion they owe their political debasement ; for Kumarpal, the 
last king of AnMlwara of the Jain faith, would not march his 
armies m the rams, from the unavoidable sacrifice of animal life 
that must have ensued. The strict Jain does not even maintain 

a lamp during that season, lest it should attract moths to tlieir 
destruction. 

^ Absence o£ Intolerance. — ^Thc period of sectarian intolerance 
IS now past ; and as far as my obser\'ation goes, the ministers of 
Vishnu, Siva, and Buddha view each other without malignity • 
•which feeling never appears to have influenced the laity of*either 
sect, who are indiscriminately respectful to the ministers of all 
religions, whatever be their tenets. It is sufiicieht tliat their 
office is one of sanctity, and that they are ministers of the Divinity 
who, they say, excludes the homage of none, in wliatever tonrrue 
or whatever manner he is sought ; and with this spirit of entire 
toleration, the devout missionary, or Mulla, would in no country 
meet more security or hospitable courtesy than amonrr the 
Rajputs. They must, however, adopt the toleration they would 
find practised towards themselves, and not evolnrio nc 
them do, the races of Surya and Chandra from divine mercy wh 
with , less arrogance, and more reliance on the com 
nature of the Creator, say, he has established a varietv^or°"ti^^ 
by which the good may attain beatitude. ^ 

Mewar has, from the most remote period, afforded a refufre t 

Buddhists ’ [?]. I have little doubt that the name of Palitaim^^ ^ j ’ 
the pastoral {pali) Soythic invaders bringing the Buddhist faith ‘ 

~a faith which appears to me not indigenous to India f ?1 pn train 

with the whole of Syria and Egypt, was ruled by the Hvksns « 

{rings, who for a season expelled the old Coptic race, mav havn 
impc^ to the Palitana founded by the Indo-Scythic Pah. The Auf i. ^ 
seoiko tThe Author describes Palitana 

thnnnrr 7^- 9*^3 f. All this confusion between Buddhists and T ’ 

( Asialfc derivation, in which the Author unfortunately relied on'm-n”'”'^ 

{As^al 2 c Bcscarclica, iii. 72 If., viii, 321). are out of date.] ^ ^*Jford 
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the followers of the Jain faith, which was the religion of Valabhi, 
the first capital of the Rana’s ancestors, and many monuments 
attest the support this family has granted to its [520] professors 
in all the vicissitudes of their fortunes. One of the best preserved 
monumental remains in India is a colunm most elaborately 
sculptured, full seventy feet in height, dedicated to Parsvanath, 
in Chitor.^ The noblest remains of sacred architecture, not in 
Mewar only, but throughout Western India, are Buddhist or 
Jain: 2 and the many ancient cities where this religion was 
fostered, have inscriptions which evince their prosperity in these 
countries, with whose history their own is interwoven. In fine, 
the necrological records of the Jains bear witness to their having 
occupied a distinguished place in Rajput society ; and the 
privileges they still enjoy, prove that they are not overlooked. 
It is not m^*^ intention to say more on the past or present liistory 
of these seetarians, than may be necessary to show the footing 
on wliich their establishments are placed ; to which end little is 
required beyond copies of a .few simple warrants and ordinances 
in their favour.® Hereafter I may endeavour to add something 
to the'knowledge already possessed of these deists of Rajasthan, 
whose singular commxmities contain mines of Icnowledge hitherto 
inaccessible to Europeans. The libraries of Jaisalmer in the 
desert, of'Anhilwara, the cradle of their faith, of Cambay, and 
other places of minor importance, consist of thousands of volumes. 
These are under the control, not of the priests alone, but of 
communities of the most wealthy and respectable amongst the 
laity, and are preserv'ed in the crypts of their temples, which 
precaution ensured their preservation, as well as that of the 
statues of their deified teachers, when the temples themselves 
were destroyed by the Muhammadan invaders, who paid more 
deference to the images of Buddlia than those of Siva or Vishnu. 
The preservation of the former may be owing to the natural 
formation of their statues ; for while many of Adinath, of Nemi, 
and of Parsva have escaped the hammer, there is scarcely an 

^ [The Kirtti-Stambha, erected by a merchant named Jijain the twelfth 
century a.d., and dedicated to Adinath, the first Jain Tirthakara (I'ergusson, 
Hist. Indian Architecture, ii. 67 ff. ; Erskine ii. A. 104).] 

® [Buddhism and Jainism are again confused. For Buddhist remains in 
Rajputana see IQI, xxi. 103.] 

® See Appendix to this Part [p. 645]. 
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Apollo or a Venus, of any antiquity, entire, from Lahore to 
Rameswaram. The two arms of these theists sufiiced for their 
protection ; while the statues of the polytheists have met with 
no mercy. 

Grant o£ Rana Raj Singh.— No. V.^ is the translation of a 
grant by the celebrated Rana Raj Singh, the gallant and suecessful 
opponent of Aurangzeh in many a battle. It is at once of a 
general and special nature, containing a confirmation of the old 
privileges of the sect, and a mark of favour to a priest of some 
distinction, called Mana. It is w'ell knovm [521] that the first 
law of the Jains, like that of the ancient Athenian lawgiver 
Triptolemus, is, “ Thou shalt not kill,” a precept applicable to 
every sentient thing. The first clause of this edict, in conformity 
thereto, prohibits all innovation upon this cherished principle ; 
while the second declares that even the life which is forfeited to 
the laws is immortal (aniara) if the victim but passes near their 
abodes. The third artiele defines the extent of saran, or sanc- 
tuary, the dearest privilege of the races of these regions. The 
fourth article sanctions the tithes, both on agricultural and 
commercial produce ; and makes no distinction between the 
Jain priests and those of Siva and Vishnu in this source of income, 
which will be more fully detailed in the account of Nathdwara. 
The fifth article is the particular gift to the priest ; and'the whole 
closes with the usual anathema against such as may infringe tlie 
ordinance. 


The Jain Retreat.— The edicts Nos. VI. and VII.,“ engraved 
on pillars of stone in the towns of Rasmi and Bakrol, further 
illustrate the scrupulous observances of the Rana’s house towards" 
the Jains ; where, in compliance with their peculiar doctrine, 
the oil-mill and the potter’s wheel stispend their revolutions for 
the four months in the year when insects most abound.® Many 
others of a similar character could be furnished, but these remarks 
may be concluded with an instance of the influence of the Jains 
on Rajput society, which passed immediately under the Author’s 


^ See Appendix to tMs part [p. 645], 

® See Appendix to this article fp. 6461. 


[This is the Pachnsan, the four months of Jain retreat, the 
Vassavasa of the Buddliists. It was held in the rainy season d • ^ 
which travelling was forbidden, in order to avoid injury to the 
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eye. In the midst of a sacrifice to the god of Tvar, when the 
victims were rapidly falling by the scimitar, a request preferred 
by one of them for the life of a goat or a buffalo on the point of 
immolation, met instant compliance, and the animal, become 
amara or immortal, with a garland thrown round his neck, -was 
led off in triumph from the blood-stained spot. 

Nathdwara. — ^This is the most celebrated of the fanes of the 
|Iindu Apollo. Its etymologj' is ‘ the portal (dwara) of the god ’ 
(naih), of the same import as his more ancient shrine of Dwarka ^ 
at the ‘ world’s end.’ Nathdwara is twenty-two [thirty] miles 
N.N.E. of Udaipur, on the right bank of the Banas. Although 
the principal resort of the followers of Vishnu, it has nothing 
very remarkable in its structure or situation. It owes its celebrity 
entirely to the image of ICrishna, said to [522] be the same that 
has been worshipped at IMathura ever since his deification, be- 
tsveen eleven and twelve hundred years before Christ.® As 
containing the representative of the mildest of the gods of Hind, 
Nathdwara is one of the most frequented places of pilgrimage, 
though it must want that attraction to the classical Hindu which 
the caves of Gaya, the shores of the distant Dwarka, or the 
pastoral Vraj,* the place of the nativity of Kjishna, present to 
his imagination ; for though the groves of Vindra,^ in which 

® Dn-arka is at tbo point called Jagat Khunt, of tho Snurnahtra poninsnla. 
Xa is tho mark of tho gonitivo case [7] ; Dwarkanalh would bo tho ‘ gate 
of tho god ’ [‘ Lord of Dvuraka ’]. 

® Fifty-aoTon descents aro given, both in their aacrod and profane genea- 
logies, from Krishna to tho princes supposed to have been contomporaiy 
with Vikramaditya. Tho Yadu Bhatti or Shama Bhatti (tho Ahsham 
Bhatti of Abu-1 Fazl) [Ain, ii. 339], draw their pedigree from ICrishna 
or Yadunath, as do tho Jarojas of Cutch. 

® With Mathura as a centre and a radius of eighty miles, describe a 
circle ; all within it is Vraj, which was tho scat of whatever was refined in 
Hinduism, and whoso language, tho Vraj-bhashn, was tho purest dialect 
of India. Vraj is tantamount to tho land of tho Surasoni, derived from 
Surson, tho ancestor of Krislina, whoso capital, Surpuri, is about fifty 
miles south of l^fathura on tho Yamuna (Jumna). Tho remains of this 
city (Surpuri) tho Author had tho pleasure of discovering. Tho province 
of tho Surseni, or Surasoni, is defined by Menu [Lotas, ii. 19, vii. 193, 
who calls them Surasenakas], and particularly mentioned by tho historians 
of Alo.vander. 

* Vindravana, or tho ‘forests of Vindra,’ in wliich wore placed many 
temples sacred to Kanhaiya, is on tho Yamuna, a few miles above Jfathura. 
A pilgrimage to this toraplo is indisponsablo to tho true votary of Krishna. 
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Kanhaiya disported with the Gopis, no longer resound to the 
echoes of his flute ; though the waters of the Yamuna ^ are daily 
polluted with the blood of the sacred kine, still it is the holy land 
of the pilgrim, the sacred Jordan of his fancy, on whose banks 
he may sit and weep, as did the banished Israelite of old, the 

glories of Mathura, his Jerusalem ! 

It was in the reign of Aurangzeb that the pastoral divinity was 
exiled from Vraj, that classic soil which, during a period of two 
thousand eight hundred years, had been the sanctuary of his 
worshippers. He had been compelled to occasional flights 
during the visitations of Mahmud and the first d 5 masties of Afghan 
invaders ; though the more tolerant of the Mogul kings not only 
reinstated him, but were suspected of dividing their faith between 
Kanhaiya and the prophet. Akbar was an enthusiast in the 
mystie poetry of Jayadeva, which paints in glowing colours the 
loves of Kanhaiya and Radha, in which lovely personification 
the refined Hindu abjures all sensual interpretation, asserting 
its character of pure spiritual love.* 

The Mughals and Krishna Worship. — Jahangir, by birth half 
a Rajput, was equally indulgent to the worship of Kanhai 3 ’^a ; 
but Shah Jahan, also the son of a Rajput princess, inclined to 
the [523] doctrines of Siva, in which he was initiated by Siddhrup 
the Sannyasi. Sectarian animosity is more virulent than faiths 
totally dissimilar. Here we see Hindu depressing Hindu : the 
followers of Siva oppressing those of Kanhaiya ; the priests of 
Jupiter driving the pastoral Apollo from the Parnassus of Vraj. 
At the intercession, however, of a princess of Udaipur, he was 
replaced on his altar, where he remained till Aurangzeb became 
emperor of the Moguls. In such detestation did the Hindus hold 

^ Tliis river is called the Kal Yamtina, or black Yamuna, and Kalidah 
or the ‘ black pool,’ from Kanhaiya having destroyed the hydra Kaliya 
which infested it. Jayadeva calls the Yamuna ‘ the blue dauc^hter of the 
sun.’ ” 

* [The popular worship of Krishna and Radha is decidedly erotic 1 It 
affords an example of the Hindu doctrine of the Metempsychosis as well 
as of the regard which Akbar’s toleration had obtained him, to mention 
that they held Ids body to be animated by the soul of a celebrated Hindu 
gymnosophist ; in support of which they say he (Akbar) went to his accus- 
tomed spot of penance {iapasya) at the confluence of the Yamuna d 
Ganges, and excavated the implements, namely, the tongs, gourd ^^d 
deer-skin, of his anchorite existence.- [Por the tale of Akbar and ^b 
Brahman Mukunda see Asiatic Researches, ix. 158.] ® 
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. this intolerant king, that in like manner as they supposed the 
beneficent Akbar to be the devout Jlukund in a former birth, 
so they make the tyrant’s body enclose the soul of Kalj’^avana 
the foe of Ivrishna, ere liis apotheosis, from whom he fled to 
Dwarka, and thence acquired the name of Ranchhor.^ 

The Image of Krishna removed to Mewar. Founding of 
Nathdwara. — When Aurangzeb proscribed Kanhaiya, and 
rendered his shrines impure throughout Vraj, Rana Raj Singh 
“ offered the heads of one hundred thousand Rajputs for his 
ser%ice,” and the god was conducted b}-^ the route of Kotah and 
Rampura to Mewar. An omen decided the spot of liis future 
residence. As he journeyed to gain the capital of the Sesodias 
the chariot- wheel sunk deep into the earth and defied extrication ; 
upon W’hich the Saguni (augur) interpreted the pleasure of the 
god, that lie desired to dwell there. Tin’s circumstance occurred 
at an inconsiderable village called' Siarh, in the fief of Delwara, 
one of the sixteen nobles of Mewar. Rejoiced at this decided 
manifestation of favour, the chief hastened to make a perpetual 
gift of the village and its lands, which was speedily confirmed by 
the patent of the Rana.® Nathji (the god) was removed from 
his car, and in due time a temple was erected for his reception, 
when the hamlet of Siarh became the toiTO of Nathdwara, which 
now contains many thousand inhabitants of all denominations, 
who, reposing under the especial protection of the god, are exempt 
from every mortal tribunal. The site is not imintercsting, nor 
devoid of the means of defence. To the cast it is shut in by a 
cluster of hills, and to the westward flows the Banas, wliich nearly 
bathes the extreme points of the hills. Witliin these bounds is 
the sanctuary (saran) of Kanhaiya, where the criminal is free from 
pursuit ; nor dare the rod of justice appear on the mount, or the 
foot of the pursuer pass the stream ; neither within it can blood 
be spilt, for the pastoral Kanhaiya delights not in offerings of 

® Ban, tho ‘ field of battle,’ chhor, from chhorna, ' to abandon.’ Hcnco 
Ranebhor, one of the titles under which Krishna is worshipped at Dwarka, 
is most unpropitious to the martial Rajput. Kalyavana, tho foe from 
whom ho fled, and who is figured as a serpent, is doubtless tho Tak, tho 
ancient foe of tho Yadus, who slow Janarnojaya, emperor of tho Pandus. 
[Kalyavana has boon identified with Gonanda I. of Kashmir, but was more 
probably ono of tho Bactrian chiefs of tho Panjiib (Growso, Mathura, 3rd 
od. 56).] 

■ Seo Appendix to this Part, No. VIII [p. 647]. 
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tliis kind [524].^ The territory contains within its precincts 
abundant space for the town, the temple, and the establishments 
of the priests, as well as for the nmnerous resident worshippers, 
and the constant influx of votaries from the most distant regions. 

From Samarcand, by Oxus, Temir’s throne, 

Down to the golden Chersonese, 

who find abundant shelter from the noontide blaze in the groves 
of tamarind, pipal, and semal,- where they listen to the mystic 
hymns of Jas^adeva. Here those whom ambition has cloyed, 
superstition imsettled, satiety disgusted, commerce ruined, or 
crime disquieted, may be foimd as ascetic attendants on the 
mildest of the gods of India. Determined upon renouncing the 
world, they first renounce the ties that bind them to it, whether 
fairuly, friends, or fortune, and placing their wealth at the disposal 
of the deity, stipulate only for a portion of the food dressed for 
liim, and to be permitted to prostrate themselves before him till 
their allotted time is expired. Here no blood-stained sacrifice 
scares the timid devotee ; no austerities terrify, or tedious cere- , 
monies fatigue him ; he is taught to cherish the hope that he has 
only to ask for mercy in order to obtain it ; and to believe that 
the compassionate deity who guarded the lapwing’s nest ® in the 

^ [The right of sanctuary was maintained until quite recent times 
(Ersldne ii. A. 120).] 

- The cotton tree, Bombax malabaracum, which grows to an immense 
height. 

® Whoever has unhooded the falcon at a lapwing, or even scared one 
from her nest, need not be told of its peculiarly distressing scream, as if 
appealing to sympathy. Tho allusion here is to the lapwing scared from 
her nest, as tho rival armies of the Kurus and Pandus joined in battle, 
u hen tho compassionate Krishna, taking from an elephant’s neck a war- 
bell {viragJianta}, covered the nest, in order to protect it. When the maioritv 
of the feudal nobles of Manvar became scH-exiled, to avoid th^Xost 
demoniac fury of their sovereign, since his alliance with the British Govern- 
ment, Anar Singh, tho chief of Ahor, a fine specimen of the Rathor Rajput 
brave, intelligent, and amiable, was one day lamenting, that while all India 
was enjoying tranquillity under the shield of Britain, they alone were 
Buffering from the caprice of a tyrant; conclndmg a powerful appeal to 
my personal interposition with the foregoing allegory, and obscene on 
tho beauty of the office of mediator : “ You are aU-powerful,” added h 
“ and wo may bo of little account in the grand scale of affairs • "but Kr" 1 
condescended to protect even tho lapwing’s egg in the mid’st of battle 
This bravo man know my anxiety to make their peace with their sover ' ' 
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midst of myriads of combatants, who gave beatitude to the 
courtesan ^ who as the wall crushed her pronounced the name of 
‘ Rama,’ will not withhold it from him who has quitted the 
world and its allurements that he may live only in his presence, 
be fed by the food prepared for himself, and ydcld up his last sigh 
involdng the name of Hari.' There [525] have been two hundred 
indirrduals at a time, many' of whom, stipulating merely for food, 
raiment, and funeral rites, have abandoned ali to pass their day^s 
in devotion at the shrine : men of every condition, Rajput 
merchant, and mechanic ; and where sincerity of devotion is the 
sole expiation, and gifts outweigh penance, they must feel the 
road smooth to the liavcn of hope. • 

Benefactions to Nathdwara. — ^The dead stock of Krishna’s 
shrine is augmented chiefly by' those wlm hold life “ mistable as 
the dew-drop on the lotus ” ; and who are happy to barter “ the 
wealth of Ormuz and of Ind ” for the intercessional pray'ers of the 
liigh priest, and his passport to Haripur, the heaven of Hari. 
From the banks of the Indus to the mouths of the Ganges, from 
the coasts of the Pcniasula to the shores of the Red Sea, the gifts 
of gratitude or of fear are lavishly poured in ; and though the 
unsettled aspect of the last half-century curtailed the transmission 
of the more bulky but least valuable benefactions, it less affected 
the bills'of e.xchange from the successful sons of commerce, or 
the legacies of the dead. The safe arrival of a galleon from 
Sofala or Arabia produced as much to the shrine as to the insur- 
ance office, for Kanhaiya is the Saint Nicholas of the Hindu 
navigator, as was Apollo to the Grecian and Celtic sailors, who 
purchased the charmed arrows of the god to calm the troubled 


and being acquainted tvitU tbo allegory', I replied with some fervour, in 
the same .strain, “ Would to God, Tbakur Sahib, I had tho viraghania to 
protect y'ou.” Tho oficefc was instantaneous, and tho oyo of this manly 
chieftain, who had often fearlessly encountered tho foe in battle, filled 
with tcar.s a.s, holding out }ii.s hand, lio said, “ At least you listen to our 
griefs, and speak tho language of friend.ship. Say but tho word, and you 
may' command tho services of twenty thousand Rathor.s.” Thoro is, 
indeed, no hnrnan being more suscoptiblo of excitement, and, under it, of 
being led to any' de.sporato purpose, whether for good or for ovil, than tho 
Rajput. 

^ Cliand, tho bard, give.s thi.s instance of tho compassionato nature of 
Krishna, taken, as well as the former, from tho Maliabliarala. [On Krishna 
worship see J. Kennedy, JJlAS, October 1907, p. 900 II.] 
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sea.^ A storm accordingly yields in propoi-tion to its violence, 
or to the nerve of the owner of the vessel. The appearance of a 
long-denied heir might deprive him of half his patrimony, and 
force him to lament his parent’s distrust in natural causes ; Avhile 
the accidental mistake of touching forbidden food on' particular 
fasts requires expiation, not by flagellation or seclusion, but by 
the penance of the purse. 

There is no donation too great or too trifling for the acceptance 
of Krishna, from the baronial estate to a patch of meadow-land ; 
from the gemmed coronet to adorn his image, to the widow’s 
mite; nor, as before observed, is there a principality [526] in 
India which does not diminish its fisc to add to his revenues. 
What effect the milder rites of the shepherd-god have produced 
on the adorers of Siva we know not, but assuredly Eldinga, the 
tutelary divinity of Mewar, has to complain of being defrauded 
of half his dues since Kanhaiya transferred his abode from' the 
Yamuna to the Banas ; for the revenues assigned to Kaniiaiya, 
who under the epithet of ‘ Yellow mantle ’ “ has a distinguished 
niche in the domestic chapel of the Rana, far exceed those of the 
Avenger, The grants or patents of Hindupati,® defining the 


^ Near the toivn of Avranches, on the coast of Normandy, is a rock 
called Mont St. Michel, in ancient times sacred to the GaUi or Celtic Apollo, ' 
or Belenns; a name which the author from whom we quote observes, 

“ certainly came from the East, and proves that the littoral provinces of 
Gaul were visited bjHhe Phoenicians.” — “A college of Druidical priestesses 
was established there, who sold to seafaring men certain arrows endowed 
with the peculiar virtue of allaying storms, if shot into the waves by a 
young mariner. XJpon the vessel arriving safe, the young archer was 
sent hy the crew to ofier thanks and rewards to the priestesses. His presents 
were accepted in the most graceful manner ; and at his departure the fair 
priestesses, who had received his embraces, presented to him a number of 

""" ” 

When the early Christian warrior consecrated this mnnr.+ 4^^. n.v ...... 

tector St. Michel, its name was changed from lions Tnm\ /n • j 
to Jupiter) to Tumba, supposed from tumulus, a mound • Vilf 
and Celts placed pillars on all these mounts, dedictfnrl f 
Belenus, Bal, or Apollo, it is not unlikely that Tumhn ic ^ ° 
thambha, or stJiamblia, ‘ a pillar ’ [?]. 2 [pitamhar Shnsknt 

® HinAwpati, vulgo Hindupat, ‘ chief of the Hindu moA > ,• , 

appertaining to the Banas of Mewar. It has, however he ^ ^ Ji^stly 
chieftains scarcely superior to some of his vassals, thoneh *^®sumed by 
of pretension by Sivaji, who, had he been spared, mieht k ^ degree 
redemption of his nation, and of the Eana’s house, fmm 

, ho sprung. 
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privileges and immunities of the shrine, are curious docu- 
ments.^ 

Rights o£ Sanctuary. — ^Tlic extension of the sanctuary beyond 
the vicinage of the slirine became a subject of much animadver- 
sion ; and in delegating judicial authority over the -whole of the 
rillages in the grant to the priests, the Rana committed the 
temporal welfare of his subjects to a class of men not apt to be 
lenient in the collection of their dues, which not unfrequcntly led 
to bloodshed. In alienating the otiicr royalties, cspeciallj’- the 
transit duties, he was censured even by the zealots. Yet, how- 
ever important such concessions, they were of subordinate value 
to the rights of sanetuarj', whieh were extended to the whole of 
the towns in the grant, thereby multiplying the places of refuge 
for crime, already too numerous. 

Violation, of Sanctuary. — In all ages and countries the rights 
of sanctuar}’’ have been admitted, and liowcver thej^ may be 
abused, their institution sprung from humane motives. To 
check the impulse of revenge and to shelter the weak from oppres- 
sion arc noble objects, and the surest test of a nation’s independ- 
ence is the extent to which they are carried. From the remotest 
times saran has been the most valued privilege of the Rajputs, 
the lowest of whom deems his house a refuge against the most 
powerful. But we merely propose to discuss the sanctuary of 
holy places, and more immediately that of the shrine of Kanhaiya. 
When Mo.ses, after the Exodus, made a division of the lands of 
Canaan amongst the Israelites, and appointed “ six cities to be 
the refuge of him who had slain unwiltinglj^ from the avenger 
of blood,” • the intention was not to afford facilities for eluding 
justice, but to check the hast}”^ impulse of revenge ; for the slayer 
was onl 3 ' to be protected “ until he stood before the congregation 
for judgment, or until the death of the high -priest ” [527], 
-which event appears to have been considered as the termination 
of revenge.® The infraction of political sanctuary (saran toma) 

^ Sco Appendix to this paper. Nos. IX. and X [p. 0-17]. 

® Numbers, cliap. xxxv. 11, 12. 

® Numbers, chap. xxxv. 25, and Joshua, chap. xx. 0. There was an 
ancient law of Athens analogous to the Mosaic, by which ho who committed 
‘ chanct-medhy ' should fiy the country for a year, during which his relatives 
made satLsfaction to the relatives of tho deceased. The Greeks had asyla 
for every description of criminals, which could not bo violated without 
. infamy. Gibbon [cd. W. Smith, iv. 377 f.] gives a memorable instance of 
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often gives rise to the most inveterate feuds ; and its abuse by 
the priests is highly prejudicial to society. Moses appointed 
but six cities of refuge to the whole Levite tribe ; but the Rana 
has assigned more to one shrine than the entire possessions of 
that branch of the Israelites who had but forty-two cities, while 
Kanhaiya has forty-six.’^ The motive of sanctuary in Rajasthan 
may have been originally the same as that of the divine legislator ; 
but the privilege has been abused, and the most notorious criminals 
deem the temple their best safeguard. Yet some princes have 
been found hardy enough to violate, though indirectly, the 
sacred saran. Zalim Singh of Kotah, a zealot in aU the observ- 
ances of religion, had the boldness to draw the line when selfish 
priestcraft interfered with his police ; and though he would not 
demand the culprit, or sacrilegiously drag him from the altar, 
he has forced him thence by prohibiting the admission of food, 
and threatening to build up the door of the temple. It was 
thus the Greeks evaded the laws, and compelled the criminal’s 
surrender by kindling fires aroimd the sanctuary.® The to^vns 
of Kanhaiya did not often abuse their privilege ; but the Author 
once had to interpose, where a priest of Eklinga gave asylum 
to a felon who had committed murder within the bounds of his . 
domain of Pahona. As this town, of eight thousand rupees 
annual revenue belonging to the fisc, had been gained by a forged 
charter, the Author was glad to seize on the occasion to recommend 
its resumption, though he thereby incurred the penalty for seizing 
church land, namely “ sixty thousand years in hell.” The un- 
usual occurrence created a sensation, but it was so indisputably' 
just that not a voice was raised in opposition. 

Endowments of Kathdwara. — Let us revert to the endowments 
of Nathdwara._ Herodotus® furnishes a powerful instance of 


disreprd to tho sanctuary of St. Julian in Auvergno. by the soldiers of the 
Frank king Theodonc, who divided the spoils of the altar, and made the 
priests captives : an impiety not only unsanotioned by the snn nf rin-^nQ 
but punished by the death of the offenders, the restoration of the nlundar’ 
and the extension of the right of sanctuaiy five miles around the sLnIrb™ 
of the holy martyr, ~ ooxjuioiuo 

^ [Tho chief sanctuaries in Rajputana are: NSgor; Barli a f 'I 

distant; Chanpasni; XJdaimandir and Mahmandir, cloL to Jo’dhnu 

system is a serious obstacle to tho detection of crime (Gpunmi -ct 
Some. Bccords of Crime, i. 122 f., ii. 327 fi.).] -Hervey, 

- fSmith, Dictionary of Greek and Boman Antiquities, 3rd ed i oqc t 
® [iv. 33 ; L. R. Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, iv. 101 fi.] " 
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the estimation in which sacred offerings were held by the nations 
of antiquity. He observes that these were transmitted from the 
remotest nations of Scythia to Delos in Greece ; a range far less 
extensive than the offerings to the [528] Dewal of Apollo in 
Mewar. The spices of the isles of the Indian archipelago ; the 
balmy spoils of Araby the blest ; the nard or frankincense of 
Tartary ; the raisins and pistachios of Persia ; every variety of 
saccharine preparation, from the shakkarkhand (sugar-candy) 
of the celestial empire, with which the god sweetens his evening 
repast, to the more common sort which enters into the peras 
of Mathura, the food of his infancy ; ^ the shawls of Kashmir, 
the silks of Bengal, the scarfs of Benares, the brocades of Gujarat, 

. . . the flower and choice 
Of many provinces from bound to bound, 

all contribute to enrich the slrrine of Nathdwara. But it is with 
the votaries of the maritime provinces of India that he has most 
reason to be satisfied ; in the commercial cities of Surat, Cambay, 
Muskat-mandavi, etc., etc., where the Mulchyas, or comptrollers 
deputed by the high priest, reside, to collect the benefactions, 
and transmit them as occasion requires. A deputy resides on 
the part of the high priest at Multan, who invests the distant 
worshippers wth the initiative cordon and necklace. Even from 
Samarkand the pilgrims repair with their offerings ; and a sum, 
seldom less than ten thousand rupees, is annually transmitted 
by the votaries from the Arabian ports of Muscat, Mocha, and 
Jiddah ; which contribution is probably augmented not only 
by the votaries who dwell at the mouths of the Volga® [529], 

[Pern, a sweetmeat made of cream, sugar and spices, for which Mathura 
is famous.] 

® Pallas gives an admirable and evidently faithful account of the worship 
of ICrishna and other Hindu divinities in the city of Astrakhan, where a 
Hindu mercantile colony is established. They are termed Multani, from 
the place whence they migrated — Multan, near the Indus. This class of 
merchants of the Hindu faith is disseminated over all the countries, from 
the Indus to the Caspian : and it would have been interesting had the 
professor given us any aeeount of their period of settlement on the western 
shore of the Caspian Sea. In costume and feature, as represented in the 
plate given by that author, they have nothing to denote their origin ; though 
their divinities might be seated on any altar on the Ganges. The Multanis 
of Indeskoi Dvor, or ‘ Indian court,’ at Astrakhan, have erected a pantheon, 
in which ICrishna, the god of all Vaishnava merchants, is seated in front of 
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but by the Samoyede ^ of Siberia. There -is not a petty retailer 
professing the Vishnu creed who does not carry a tithe of his 

Jagannath, Kama, and his brothers, who stand in the background; while 
Siva and his consort Ashtabhuja ‘ the eight-armed,* form an intermediate 
line, in which is also placed a statue which Pallas denominates Murali ; 
but Pallas mistook the flute {murali) of the divine Krishna for a rod. The 
principal figure we shall describe in his own words. In the middle was 
placed a small idol with a very high bonnet, called Gupaledshi. At its 
right there was a large black stone, and on the left two smaller ones of the 
same colour, brought from the Ganges, and regarded by the Hindus as 
sacred. These fossils were of the species called Sankara, and appeared to 
be an impression of a bivalve muscle.” Minute as is the description, -our 
judgment is further aided by the plate. Gupaledshi is evidently Gopalji, 
the pastoral deity of Vraj (from gao, a cow, and paid, a herdsman). The 
head-dress worn by him and all the others is precisely that still worn by 
Krishna, in the sacred dance at Mathura : and so minute is the delineation 
that oven the pera or sugar-ball is represented, although the professor 
appears to have been ignorant of its use, as he does not name it. Ho has 
hkowise omitted to notice the representation of the sacred mount of Govard- 
hana, which separates him from the Hindu Jove and the turreted Cybelo 
(Durga), his consort. The black stones are the Salagramas, worshipped 
by all Vaishnavas. In the names of ‘Nhandigana and Gori,’ though 
the first is called a lion saddled, and the other a male divinity, we easily 
recognise Nandi, the bull-attendant {Oana) of Siva and his consort Gauri, 
Were aU traveUera to describe what they see with the same accuracy as 
Pallas, they would confer important obligations on society, and might 
defy criticism. It is with heartfelt satisfaction I have to record, from the 
authority of a gentleman who has dwelt amongst the Hindkis of Astrakhan, 
that distance from their ancient abodes has not deteriorated their character 
for uprightness.^ Mr. Mitchell, from whose knowledge of Hriental languages 
the Royal Asiatic Society will some day derive benefit, says that the reputa- 
tion of these Hindu colonists, of whom there are about five hundred families, 
stands very high, and that they bear a preference over all the merchants 
of other nations settled in this great commercial city. 

_ 1 Other travellers besides PaUas have described Hinduism as existing 
m the remote parts of the Russian empire, and if nominal resemblances 
may be admitted, we would instance the strong analogy between the Same- 
yedcs and TcJtoudcs of Siberia and Pinland and the Svama Yndus nud 
Joudes of India [?]. The languages of the two former races are said to have 
a strong affinity, and are classed as Hmdu-Germanic by M 
whoso learned work, Asia PohjgJotta, M. Rdmusat has given the world an 
interesting critique, in his Melanges Asiaiiques (tome i. p. 2671 ’ h‘ 1 
ho tnaces these tribes to Central Asia; thus approachine tbe ^ 
Getao or Yuti. Now the Yutis and Yadus have much in their earlv ]*• t 
to warrant the assertion of more than nominal analogy. The a 
the Yadus of Jaisalmor state that long anterior to Vikrama th°° h Td 
dominion from Ghazni to Samarkand ; that they established the^^ 1 

in those regions after the Srahabharata, or great war ; and ® 

° were agam 
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trade to the stores : and thus caravans of thirt}’’ and forty cars, 
double-yoked, pass tv-ice or thrice annually hj’’ the upper road 
to Nathdwara. Tliese pious bounties are not allowed to moulder 
in the bhandars ; the apparel is distributed with a liberal hand 
as the gift of the deity to those who evince their devotion ; and 
the edibles enter daily into the various food prepared at the 
shrine. 

Food offered to Deities. — It has been remarked by the celebrated 
Goguet* that the custom of offering food to the object of divine 
homage had its origin in a principle of gratitude, the repast being 
deemed hallowed b5'’ presenting the first portion to him who 
gave it, since the devotee was imable to conceive aught more 
acceptable than that whereby life is sustained. From the earliest 
period such offerings have been tendered ; and in the burnt- 
offering (horn) of Abel, of the firstling of the flock, and the first 
portion of the repast presented by the Rajput to Annadeva ® 
‘the nourisher,’ the motive is the same. But the parsad (such 
is the denomination of the food sacred to Kanhaijm) is deemed 
unlucky, if not unhol}' ; a prejudice arising from the heterogeneous 
sources whence it is supplied — often from bequests of the dead. 
The ]\Iukhyns [530] of the temple accordingly carry the sacred 
food to wheresoever the votaries dwell, which proves an irresistible 
stimulus to baclcward zeal, and produces an ample return. At 

impelled, on the rise of Islnniism, within the Indus. As Yndus of the race 
of Sham or Syam (a title of Krishna), they would bo Snina-Yadus ; in like 
manner as the Bhatli tribe are called Sliama-bliaili, the Ahsham Bhatti of 
Abu-1 Fay.l. The race of Joude iras existing near tho Indus in the Emperor 
Babur’s time, who describes them ns occupying tho mountainous range 
in the first Duab, tho very spot mentioned in tho anunls of tho Yadus as 
their place of halt, on quitting India twelve centuries before Christ, and 
thence called Jadu or Yndu-ka-dnng, tho ‘ hills of Jadu or Yadu.’ Tho 
peopling of all those regions, from tho Indus to romoto Tartar}’, is attributed 
to the race of Ayu or Indu, both signifying tho moon, of which are tho 
Hniha}'as, Aswas (Asi), Yadus, etc., who spread a common langtiago over 
all Western Asia. Amongst tho few words of Ilindu-Gormanic origin which 
Jf. Riimusat gives to prove affinity between tho Finnish and Samoyodo 
languages is “ Mid, Mod, dans lo dialocto Caucasion, ot Mid, on Slave,” 
and which, as well ns mead, tho drink of tho Scandinavian warrior, is from 
tho Sanskrit Madliu, a beo [honoy]. Henco intoxicating bovorago is termed 
Madhva, which supplies another epithet for Krishna, Madhu or Madhava. 
[These speculations pos.scss no value.] 

^ Origin of Laws and Qovernmenf. 

- Literally ‘ the giver of food.’ 
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the same time are transmitted, as from the god, dresses of honour 
corresponding in material and value with the rant of the receiver ; 
a diadem, or fiUet of satin and gold, embroidered ; a dagla, or 
quilted coat of gold or silver brocade for the cold weather ; a 
scarf of blue and gold ; or if to one who prizes the gift less for its 
intrinsic worth than as a mark of special favour, a fragment of 
the garland worn on some festival by the god ; or a simple neck- 
lace, by which he is inaugurated amongst the elect.^ 

Lands dedicated to the Shrine.— It has been mentioned that 
the lands of Mewar appropriated to the shrine are equal in value 
to a. baronial appanage, and, as before observed, there is not a 
principality in India which does not assign a portion of its domain 
or revenue to this object. The Hara princes of Kotah and Bundi 
are almost exclusive worsliippers of Kanliaiya, and the regent 
Zalim Singh is devoted to the maintenance of the dignity of the 
establislunent. Everything at Kotah appertains to Kanhaiya. 
The prince has but the usufruct of the palace, for wlrich £12,000 
are annually transmitted to the shrine. The grand lake east 
of the town, with all its finny tenants, is under his especial pro- 
tection ; * and the extensive suburb adjoining, with its rents, 
lands, and transit duties, all belong to the god. Zalim Singh 
moreover transmits to the high priest the most valuable shawls, 
broadcloths, and horses ; and throughout the long period of pre- 
datory warfare he maintained two Nishans,® of a hundred fire- 
locks each, for the protection of the temple His favourite son 
also, a child of love, is called Gordhandas, the ‘ slave of Gordhan,’ 
one of the many titles of Kanhaiya. The prince of Marwar went 
mad from the murder of the high priest of Jalandhara, the epithet 

1 Kanhaiya ha hantha bandhna, ‘ to bind on [tho nook] tho chaplet of 
Kanhaiya,’ is the initiatory step. 

2 I had one day thrown my net into this lake, which abounded with a 

variety of fish, when my pastime was interrupted by a incssago from tho 
regent, ZaUm Singh : “ TeU Captain Tod that Kotah and all aronnd it 
are at his disposal ; but these fish belong to Kanhaiya.” I, of course 
immediately desisted, and the fish were returned to the safeguard of tho 
deity. [The killing of fish at certain lakes and streams is forbidden on 
account of their harmlessness {ahimsa), and thus naturally associated 
with the cult of a gentle deity like Krishna, and because they are believed 
to contain the spirits of the dead (Stein, Rajatarangini, i. 185 • Cmniro 
Things Indian, 221 ff.).] ’ ' 

® A Nishan, or standard, is synonymous with a company. 
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given to Kanliaiya in that State ; and the Raja of Sheopur,^ 
the last of the Gaurs, lost his sovereignty by abandoning the 
worship of I-Iar for that of Hari. TJie ‘ slave ’ of Radha ® (such 
was the name of this prince) almost lived in the temple, and used 
to dance before the statue. Had he upheld the rights of him 
who wields [531] the trident, the tutelary deity of his capital, 
Sivapur, instead of the unwarlike divinity whose unpropitious 
title of Ranchhor should never be borne by the martial Rajput, 
his fall would have been more dignified, though it could not have 
been retarded when the ovcrw'helming torrent of the Mahrattas 
under Sindhia swept Rajwara.® 

Grants to the High Priest. — distinction is made between 
the grants to the temple and those for the personal use of the 
pontiff, who at least affects never to apply any portion of the 
former to his own use, and he can scarcely have occasion to do 
so ; but when from the stores of Apollo could be purchased the 
spices of the isles, the fruits of Persia, and the brocades of Gujarat, 
we maj’- indulge our scepticism in questioning this forbearance : 
but the abuse has been rectified, and traffic banished from the 
temple. The personal grant (Appendix, No, XI.) to the high 
priest ought alone to have sufficed for his household expenditure, 
being Iwentj' thousand rupees per annum, equal to £10,000 in 
Europe, But the ten thousand towns of IVIcwar, from each of 
which he levied a crown, now exist only in the old rent-roll, and 
the heralds of Apollo would in vain attemilt to collect their tribute 
from two thousand villages. 

The Appendi.x, No. XII., being a grant of privileges to a minor 
shrine of Kanliaiya, in his character of I\Iuralidhar or ‘ flute- 
player,’ contains much information on the minutiae of benefac- 
tions, and ydll afford a good idea of the nature of these revenues. 

Effects of Kjrishna-worship on the Rajputs. — The predominance 

’■ Shcopur or Sivapur, the city of Slico or Siva, tho god of war, whoso 
battlo-shout is Ear ; and honco ono of Vishnu’s opithots, as Hari is that of 
Krishna or Kanhaij'a. 

* Kadha was tho name of tho chief of tho Gopis or nymphs of Vraj, and 
tho beloved of Kanliaiya. 

’ In October 1807 I rambled through all those countries, then scarcely 
known by name to us. At that time Shoopirr was indopondont, and its 
prince treated mo with tho greatest hospitality. In 1809 I witnessed its 
fall, when following with tho embassy in tho train of tho Iffahratta leader. 
[It isnow included in tho Gwalior Stato {lOI, xxii.-271 f.).] 
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of the mild doctrines of Kanhaiya over the dark rites of Siva, 
is doubtless beneficial to Rajput society. Were the prevention 
of female immolation the sole good resulting from their preva- 
lence, that alone would conciliate our partiality ; a real worshipper 
of Vishnu should forbid his wife following him to the pyre, as 
did recently the Bundi prince. In faet, their tenderness to 
animal life is carried to nearly as great an excess as with the 
Jains, who shed no blood. Celibacy is not imposed upon the 
priests of Kanhaiya, as upon those of Siva : on the contrary, 
they are enjoined to marry, and the priestly olhcc is hereditary 
by descent. Their wives do not burn, but are committed, like 
themselves, to the earth. They inculcate tenderness towards 
aU beings ; though whether this feeling influences the mass, must 
depend on the soil which receives the seed, for the outward 
ceremonies of religion cost far less effort than the practice or 
essentials. I have often [532] smiled at the incessant aspirations 
of the Maechiavelli of Rajasthan, Zalim Singh, who, while he 
ejaculated the name of the god as he told his bends, was inwardly 
absorbed by mundane affairs ; and when one word would have 
prevented a civil war, and saved his reputation from the stain of 
disloyalty to his prince, he was, to use his own words, “ at four- 
score years and upwards, laying the foundation for another 
century of life.” And thus it is with the prince of Marwar, who 
esteems the life of a man or a goat of equal value when prompted 
by revenge to take it. Hope may silence the reproaches of con- 
science, and gifts and ceremonies may be deemed atonement for 
a deviation from the first principle of their religion — a benevolence 
which should comprehend every animated thing. But fortunately 
the princely worshippers of Kanliaiya are few in number : it 
is to the sons of commerce we must look for the effects of these 
doctrines ; and it is my pride and duty to declare that I have 
known men of both sects, Vaishnava and Jain, whose integrity 
was spotless, and whose philanthropy was unbounded. 
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CHAPTER 20 

Krishna. — ^Uari, Krishna, familiarly Kanhaiya,^ was of the 
celebrated tribe of Yadu, the founder of the fifty-six tribes - 
who obtained the universal sovereignty of India, and descended 
from Yayati, the third son ® of Swa 5 mmbhuva !Manu,* or ‘ The 
Man, Lord of the earth,’ Avhose daughter Da ( Terra) was espoused 
b}’^ Budha (Mercur}’^), son of Chandra “ (the flloon), whence the 
Yadus are styled Chandravansi, or ‘ children of the moon.’ 
Budha was therefore worshipped as the great [538] ancestor 
{Pilrideva) of the hmar race ; and pre^^ous to the apotheosis of 
Krishna, w’as adored by all the Yadu race. The principal shrine 
of Budha was at Dwarka, where he still receives adoration as 
Budlia Tri^’^krama.■ Kanhaiya lived towards the conclusion 
of the brazen age, calculated to have been about 1100 to 1200 
years before Christ.® He was bom to the fnlieritance of Vraj, 

^ [Derived, through the Prakrit, from Krishna.] 

~ Chhappan kula Yadava. 

® Qii. Japhot ? [?]. 

* Also called Vaivamvaia Manu — * tho man, son of the sun.’ 

® Ila, tho earth — tho Saxon Ertha. Tho Germans cliiofly worshipped 
Tuisco or Tcutates and Ertha, who arc tho Budha or Ba of tho Rajputs [?]. 

® A male divinity with the Rajputs, tho Tatars, and anciont Gormans. 

" ‘ Trij)Ic Energy ’ [‘ ho %vho strides over tho throo worlds ’], the Hormos 
Triplo.x of tho Egj’'ptians. [Xhero is no cult of Budha at Dwarka.] 

® I shall hero subjoin an extract of tho rise and progress of Vaishnavism 
as ivrittcn at my dcsiro by tho Mulchya of tho tomplo : 

“ Tn’onty-fivo years of the Dwapar (tho brazen ago) wore yot unoxpired, 
when tho incarnation {avatar) of Sri Krishna took place. Of these, eleven 
were passed at Gokul,* and fourteen at Mathura. There ho used to manifest 
himself personally, especially at Govardhan. But when tho Kaliyug (tho 
iron ago) commenced, ho retired to Dwarka, an island separated by tho 
ocean from Bharatkand.f where ho passed a liundrcd years before ho went 
to heaven. In Samvat 937 (a.d. 881) God decreed that tho Hindu faith 
should bo overturned, and that tho TurushkaJ should rule. Then tho 


* A small town in tho .Jumna, below Mathura. Honco ono of Krishna’s 
titles is Gokulnath, ‘ Lord of Gokul.’ 

t Tho channel which separates tho island of Dwarka from tho mainland 
is liUed up, except in spring tides. I passed it when it was dry. 

t Wo possess no record of tho invasion of India in a.d. 881, by the Turin 
tribes, half a century after JIaraun’s expedition from Zabulistan against 
Ghilor, in tho reign of Rawal Khuman [?]. 

VOL. ir B 
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tlie country o£ the Suraseni, comprehending the territorj’- rotmd 
Mathura for a space of eiglity miles, of u-liicli he was unjustly 
deprived in his infancy by his relative Kansa. From its vicinitj' 
to Delhi we may infer either that there was no lord paramount 
amongst tlie Yadus of this period, or that Krishna’s family held 
as vassals of Hastinapur, then, with Indra])rasthn or Delhi, the 
chief seat of Yadu power. There were two princes named Surasen 
amongst the immediate predecessors of Krislina : one, his grand- 
father, the other eight generations anterior. Ylvich of these 
was the founder of Suryapur on the Yamuna, the capital of the 
Yadus, ^ we knorv not, but we may .'issumc that the first gave his 
.name to the region around Mathura, described by Arrian as the 
country of the Suraseni. Alexander was in India probably about 
eight centuries after the deification of Krishna, and it is .satis- 
factory to find that the inquiries he insliUitcd into the genealogy 
of the dynasty then ruling on the [531] Yamuna correspond ver)' 
closely with those of the Yadus of this distant period ; and com- 
bined •with what Arrian says of the origin of the Pandus, it appears 
indisputable that the descendants of this porverful branch of the 
Yadus ruled on the Yamuna when the Macedonian erected the 


jizya, or capitation tax, was inflicted on the head of tho Hindu. Their 
faith also suffered much from tho Jains and theyarious infidel (osuru) sects 
■which abounded. Tho Jains were so hostile, that Brahma mnnifeslcd 
himsolf in tho shapo of Sankarachnrya who destroyed them and their 
religion at Bonares. In Gujarat, by their magic, thoy made tho moon 
appear at Ama'vas.* Sankara foretold to it.s princo, Siddhraj,f tho flood 
then approaching, who escaped in a boat and flod to Tocla, on which 
occasion all tho Vidyas % (magicians) in that country' perished.” [For a 
more correct version of Itrishna’s legend see Growso, Mathura, 3rd cd. ; 
for Vaishnavism, R. G. Bhandarkar, » Vaisnavism, .Saivisra and Minor 
Religious Systems, in Qrundrhs Indo-Arischen Philohgk und Altertums- 
Icunde, 1913.] 

1 Fortin account of tho discovery of the remains of this ancient city, 
see Transactions of the Boyal Asiatic Society, vol. i. p. 314. 


* The ides of tho month, when tho moon is obscured, 
t He ruled Samvat 1151 (a.d. 1095) to S. 1201 (a.b. 11451 
t Still used as a term of reproach to tho Jains and BuddhisiH li, 
and other points, as Ari (the foe, qu. Aria ?), thoy boar a strong ro’o 

to the followers of the. Arian Zardusht, or Zoroaster 

peculiarities, the ancient Persian fire-worshipper, lilco tho presont T • * 

placed a bandage over the mouth while worshipping. ^ 
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nllars of Greece on the Indus. That the personage whose epithets 
of ICrishnn-Syam designate his colour ns * the Black Prince/ was 
in fact a distinguished chief of the Yadus, tljcrc is not a shadow 
of doubt ,* nor Hint, after Ids death, they placed him among the 
gods as an incarnation of Vislinu or tlic Sun ; and from this period 
we may induce tlic Hindu notion of their lYinity. Arrian* 
enumerates the names of Boudyas (BovSi'as) and Kradcuas 
(KpttSci'as) amongst the early ancestors of the tribe then in 
power, which would alone convince us that Alexander had access 
to the genealogies of the Pnranns ; for we can have little hesita- 
tion in afnrming those to he Budha and Kroshti, ancestors of 
Krishna ; and -that, “ Ufathora and Cleisobora, the chief cities 
of the Suraseni,” arc the Mathura and Sur>-npnr occupied by the 
descendants of Sursen.* Had Arrian afforded as many bints for 
discussing the analogy between the Hindu and Grecian Apollos 
as bo has for the Hercules of Thebes and India, we might have 
come to a conclusion that the three chief divinities* of Egyjjt, 
Greece, and India liad tlicir altars first crcctetl on the Indus, 
Ganges, and Jjimna. 

Sun and Moon Worship. — The earliest objects of adoration in 
these regions were the sun and moon, whose names dc.signaled 
the two grand races, Snrya and Chandra of Indu, Budha, son 
of Indu. married Ihi, a grandchild of .Surya, from wliicli union 
sprung the Indu race, Tiicj' deified their ancestor Budha, who 
continued to he the clu'cf object of adoration until Krishna ‘ 
lienee the worship of Balnalh * and Budha ' were coeval. That 
the Nomadic tribes of Arabia, as well as those of Tartar^- and 
India, adored the same objects, wc learn from the earliest wilers ; 
and .lob, the probable contemporarj- of Hasli, the founder of the 
first capital of the Yadus on the Ganges, boasts in the midst of 
bis griefs that be bad always remained uncorruplcd b}' the 
Sabacism which surrounded him. ‘‘ If I beheld the sun when it 
.shined, or the moon walking in brighlnc.ss, and my mouth bad 
kissed my hand, this also were an iniquity to be puni-shed by the 

* fArrian, Ivdibi, viii,] 

* [Growso {Mathura, 27D) suggests that Cleisobora is Krislinft25urft, 
‘ KHslina’s cily.’j 

’ JforcukfF, Mercury, nad Ajiollo; Jiularam, Budha, and Knnhaiya. 

* TJio ‘ God bal,’ tlio Vivificr, the Sun [V]. 

^ Biidlm /ligniflea * wisdom.* 
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judge, for I should have denied the [535] God that is above.” ^ 
That there were inan5' Hindus "who, professing a pure monotheism 
like Job, never kissed the hand either to Surya or his herald 
Budha, -we may easily credit from the sublimity of the notions of 
the ‘ One God,’ expressed both by the ancients and moderns, 
by poets and by princes, of both races ; " but more especially by 
the sons of Budha, who for ages bowed not before graven images, 
and deemed it impious to raise a temple to 

The Spirit in wliose honour shrines arc weak. 

Hence the Jains, the chief sect of the Buddhists,® so called from 
adoring the spirit (Jina), were untinctured wdth idolatry until 
the apotheosis of Krishna,* whose mysteries superseded the 
simpler worship of Budha. Neminath (the deified Nemi) was 
the pontiff of Budha, and not only the contemporary of Krishna, 
but a Yadu, and lus near relation ; and both had epithets denoting 
their complexion ; for Arishta, the surname of Nemi, has the 
same import as Syam and Krishna, ‘ the black,’ though the latter 
is of a less Ethiopic hue than Nemi.® It "was anterior to this 
schism amongst the sons of Bndlra that the creative power was 
degraded under sensual forms, when the pillar rose to Bal or 
Surya in Syria and on the Ganges : and the serpent, “ subtlest 
beast of all the field,” worshipped as the emblem of wdsdom 
(Budha), was conjoined with the symbol of the creative power, 
as at the shrine of Eklinga, where the brazen serpent is wreathed 
round the lingam.® Budha’s descendants, the Indtis, preserved 


^ Job chap. xxxi. 26, 27, 28. 

® C^and, the bard, after having separately invoked the three persons of 
the Hindu triad, says that he who believes them distinct, “ hell will bo his 
portion.” 

® [The Jains were not a Buddhist sect.] 

« A very curious cause was assigned by an- eminent Jain priest for the 
innovation of enshrining and worshipping the forms of the twenty-four 
pontifis : namely, that the worsHp of Kanhaiya, before and after the 
apotheosis, became guite a rage amongst the women, who crowded his 
shrines, drawing after them all the youth of the Jains ; and that in eon- 
segnence, they made a statue of Neminath to counteract a fervour that 
tlneatened the existence of tkeir faith. It is seldom we are furnished 
with such rational reasons for religious changes. 

® [Neminatha was the twenty-second Jain Tirthakara or doifio-i 
Arishta means ‘ unhurt, perfect.’] 

® It was the serpent (Budha) who ravished Ila, daughter of Heshwaku 
the son of Manu, whence the distinctive epithet of his descendants in th * 
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the Opliite sign of llicir race, -wlien ICrislma’s followers adopted 
the eagle as his sj’-mhol. These, -tvith the adorers of Surya, form 
the tliree idolatrous classes of India, not confined to its modern 
[530] restricted definition, but that of antiquity, 'when Industhan 
or Indu-Sc 3 i;hia extended from the Ganges to the Caspian. In 
support of the position tliat the existing poljfiheism was unknown 
on the rise of Vaislmavism, ivc maj”^ state, that in none of the 
ancient genealogies do the names of such deities appear as proper 
names in societj*, a practice now common ; and it is even recorded 
that the rites of magic, the worsliip of the host of heaven, and 
of idols, were introduced from Kashmir, between the periods of 
ICrishna and Vikrama. Tlie powers of nature were personified, 
and each quality, menial and physical, had its emblem, Avhich 
the Bralunans taught the ignorant to adopt as realities, till the 
pantheon become so croivdcd that life would be too short to 
acquire even the nomenclature of their ‘ thirlj'-three millions 
of gods.’ ^ No object was too high or too base, from the glorious 
Orb to the Rampi, or paring-lcnifc of the shoemaker. In illustra- 
tion of the increase of poljThcism, I shall describe the seven forms 
under which Krishna is worshipped, whose statues are established 
in the various capitals of Rajasthan, and are occasionally brought 
together at the festival of Annakuta at Nathdwara. 

The international wars of the Suryas and the Yadu races, as 
described in the Ramaj'ana and Mahabharata, are lost between 
allcgorj' and literal interpretation. The Sur^'as, or Saivas, were 
depressed ; and the Indus, wdio coimtcd ‘ fiftj'-six ’ grand 
tribes, under the appellations of Takshak, ‘ serpent,’ Aswa, 
‘ horse,’ Sasa, ‘ hare,’ etc., etc., had paramount SAva 3 ^ Krishna’s 
schism produced a new type, tlmt of the eagle, and the wars of 


East, Mantis, or men, the very tradition on an ancient Bculptured column 
ill the soutli of India, which evidently points to tho primeval mystery. In 
I’ortici there is an exact liwjam entwined with a brazen serpent, brought 
from the teuqilc of Isis at Pompeii : and many of tho same kind, in mosaic, 
decorate tlio floors of tho dwelling-houses. But tho most singular coin- 
cidence is in the wreaths of lingams and tlio yoni over tho door of tho minor 
tcmplo of Isis at Pom 2 )oii; while on another front is painted tho rape of 
Venus by Slcrcurj' (Budlia and Ila). Tho Lunar race, according to tho 
Puranas, aro tho issue of tho rape of 11a by Budha. Aphah is a serpent in 
Hebrew. Ahi and Sarpa are two of its many appellations in Sanskrit. 
[These speculations aro now ohsolotc.] 

^ Taintis Icror devata. 
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Budha Trivikrama, or Mercury, has been and is yet invoked by 
the Indian mariners, especially the pirates of Dwarka. _Did 
Budha or Mercury come from, or escape to the Nile ? Is he the 
Hermes of Egypt to whom the ‘ four books of science,’ like the 
four Vedas ^ of the Hindus, were sacred ? The statues of Nemi,® 
the representative of Budha, exactly resemble in feature the bust 
of yoimg Memnon.® 

I have already observed that ICrislma, before his own deifica- 
tion, worshipped his great aneestor Budha ; and liis temple at 
Dwarka rose over the ancient shrine of the latter, which yet 
stands. In an inscription from the cave of Gaya their char- 
acters are conjoined : “ Hari who is Budha.” According to 
Western mythology, Apollo and Mercury exchanged symbols, 
the caduceus for the lyre ; . so likewise in India their characters 
intermingle ; and even the Saiva propitiates Hari as the mediator 
and disposer of the ‘ divine spark ’ (jyoti) to its reunion with the 
‘ parent-flame ’ : — thus, like Mercury, he may be said to be the 
conveyer of the souls of the dead. Accordingly in fimeral 
lamentation his name only is invoked, and Hari-bol! Hari-bol! 
is emphatically pronounced by those conveying the corpse to its 
final abode. The vahan (qu. the Saxon van ?) or celestial car of 
Krishna, in which the souls (ansa) of the just are conveyed to 
Suryamandal, the ‘ mansion of the sun,’ is painted like himself, 
blue (indicative of space, or as Ouranos), with the eagle’s head ; 
and here he partakes of the Mercury of the [538] Greeks, and pf- 
Oulios, the preserver or saviour, one of the titles of Apollo at Delos. ^ 

^ TJie Buddhists and Jains are stigmatized as Vidyavan, which, signifying 
‘ possessed of science,’ is interpreted ‘ magician.’ 

- Ho is called Arishta-Nemi, ‘ the black Nemi,’ from his complexion. 

® [The connexion of Hindu with Egyptian beliefs is no longer admitted.] 

* The Sun-god (Kan, according to Diodorus) is the Minos of the Egyptians. 
The hieroglyphics at Turin represent him with the head of an ibis, or eagle, 
with an altar before him, on which a shade places his offerings, namely, a 
goose, cakes of bread, and flowers of the lotus, and awaits in humble attitude 
his doom. In Sanskrit the same word means sovl, goose, and swan [?], and 
the Hindu poet is always punning upon it ; though it might be deemed a 
levity to represent the immaterial portion under so unclassical an emblem. 
The lotus flowers are alike sacred to the Kan of the Egyptians as to Kanhaiya 
the mediator of the Hindus, and both are painted blue and bird-headed. 
The claims of Kanhaiya (contracted Kan) as the sun divinity of the Hindus 
will be abundantly illustrated in the account of the festivals. [The above 
theories are obsolete.] 
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RELIGIOUS ESTABLISmiENTS OF JIEWAR , 

The Forms of Krishna.— The Tatar nations, -who are all of 
Indu race, like the Rajputs and German tribes, adored the moon 
as a male divinity, and to his son, Budha, they assign tlie same 
character of mediator. The serpent is alike the symbol of the 
Budha of the Hindus, the Hermes of the Egyptians, and the 
Mercury of Greece : and the allegory of the dragon’s teeth, the 
origin of letters, brought by Cadmus from Egypt, is a version of 
the Hindu fable of Kanhai3'^a (Apollo) wresting the Yedas (secrets) 
from Budha or ■\visdom (Hermes), under his sign, the serpent or 
dragon. We might still further elucidate the resemblance, and 
by an analysis of the titles and attributes of the Hindu Apollo, 
prove that from the Yamuna may have been supplied the various 
incarnations of this divinity, which peopled the pantheons of 
Egypt, Greece, and Rome. As Nomios, who attended the herds 
of Admetus, we have Nonita,^ the infantine appellation of 
Kanhaiya, when he pastured the Idne of Kesava in the woods 
of Vindra, whence the ceremony of the sons of princes assuming 
the crook, and on particular daj’-s tending tlie flocks.“ As 
Muralidhara, or the ‘ flute-holder,’ Kanhaiya is the god of music ; 
and in giving liim the shepherd’s reed instead of the vina or lyre, 
wc may conjecture that the simple bamboo (bans) which formed 
the first flute (bansli) was in use before the chaliiara,^ the Grecian 
cithara,* the first invented lyre of Apollo. Thus from the six- 

^ I do not mean to derive any aid from the resomblanco of names, wliich 
is here merely accidental. [Nonita probably=nom7ii(a, ‘fresh, butter,’ 
a dairy god (Macdonell-Keith, Vedic Index, i. 437).] 

® When I heard the octogenarian ruler of Kotah ask his grandson, 
“ Bapalal, have you been tending the cows to-day ? ” my surprise was 
converted into pleasure on the origin of the custom being thus classically 
explained. 

® From chlia, ‘ six,’ and tar, ‘ a string or wire.’ 

* Strabo says the Greeks consider music as originating from Thrace 
and Asia, of which countries were Orpheus, Musaeus, etc . ; .and that others 
“who regard all Asia, as far as India, as a country sacred to Dionysus 
(Bacchus), attribute to that country the invention of nearly all the science 
of music. We perceive them sometimes describing the cithara of the 
Asiatic, and sometimes applying to flutes the epithet of Phrygian. The 
names of certain instruments, such as the nabla, and others likewise, are 
taken from barbarous tongues.” This nabla of Strabo is possibly the iabla, 
the small tabor of India. If Strabo took his orthography from the Persian 
or Arabic, a single point would constitute the difference between the N (^) 

and the T (vO). [The Arabic tabl, tabla, has no connexion with Greek 
vdpXa, Hebrew nevel.) 
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mred instriuneiit of the Hindus we have the Greek cithara, the 
English cithern, and the Spanish guitar of modern [539] days. 
The Greeks, following the Eg)T)tians, liad but six notes, wtli 
their lettered symbols ; and it was reserved for the Italians to 
add a sevcntli. Guido Aretinc, a monk in the thirteenth century, 
has the credit of this. I, however, believe the Hindus mmibercd 
theirs from the heavenly bodies — the Sun, Moon, Mercury, Venus, 
i^Iars, Jupiter, Saturn, — hence they had the regular octave, witli 
its semi-tones : and as, in the pruriency of their fancj', they 
converted the ascending and descending notes into gralias, or 
planetar 3 '’ bodies, so they may have added them to the harmonious 
numbers, and produced the nauragmi, their nmc modes of music.^ 
Could we affirm that the hymns composed and set to music by 
Jayadeva, nearly tlirce thousand 3 *ears ago," and still chanted in 
honour of the Apollo of Vraj, had been handed down with the 
sentiments of these mj’^stic compositions (and Sir IV. Jones 
sanctions tlie idea), we should saj’, from their simplicity, that 
the musicians of that age had onlj- the diatonic scale ; but we 
have cver^' reason to believe, from the very elaborate character 
of their uTitten music, which is painful and discordant to the 
car frorri its minuteness of subdivision, that thej’- liad also the 
chromatic scjile, said to have been invented by Timolheus in the 
time of Alexander, who might have carried it from the banks of 
the Indus. 

The Rasmandal Dance. — In the mj^stic dance, the Hasinmidal, 
j'et imitated on the annual festival sacred to the sun-god Hari, 
he is represented with a radiant crown in a dancing attitude, 
pla^'ing on the flute to the njmiphs encircling him, each holding 
a musical instrument. 

^ An account of tlio state of nnisicnl scionco amongst tlio Hindus of early 
ages, and a comparison botivcen it and that of Europe, is yet a desideratum 
in Oriental literature. From what wo already Icnow of tho ecioneo, it appears 
to have attained a theoretical precision yet unlcnown to Europe, and 'that 
at a period when even Greece was littlo removed from barbarism. Tho 
inspirations of tho bards of tho first ages woro all sot to music ; and tho 
ciiildrcn of tho most powerful potentates sang tho episodes of tho groat 
opics of Valmiki and Vyasa, There is a distinguished mombor of tho Royal 
Asiatic Society, and perhaps tho onl^’- ono, who could fill up this hiatus ; 
and wo may hojio that tho loisuro and inclination of tho Right Honourablo Sir 
Goro Ousoly will tompt hijn to onlighton us on this most interesting point. 

° [Tlio lyrical drama' of Jayadova, Oitagovinda, dates from tho twelfth 
century a.d. (Macdonoll, IJisl. Sanskrit Literature, 34-1 f.).] 
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In song and dance about the sacred hill ; 

Mystical dance, which yonder starry sphere 
Of planets and of fixed in all her wheels 
Resembles nearest ; mazes intricate, 

Eccentric, intervolved, yet regular 

Then most, when most irregular they seem ; 

And in their motions harmony divine 

So smooths her charming tones that God’s own car 

Listens delighted. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, Book v. ClO-2'f.j-- 

These nymphs are also called the naiiragini, from raga, a mode 
of song over which each presides, and naurasa, or ‘ nine passions,’ 
excited by the powers [540] of harmony. May vre not in this 
trace the origin of ApoUo and the sacred nine ? In the maimer 
described above, the rasmandal is typical of the zodiacal pheno- 
mena ; and in each sign a musical nymph is sculptured in alto- 
relievo, in the vaulted temples dedicated to the god,^ or in secular 
edifices by way of ornament, as in the triumphal column of 
Chitor. On the festival of the Janam,- or ‘ birth-day,’ there is 
a scenic representation of Kanhaiya and the Gopis : when are 
rehearsed in the mellifluous accents of the Ionic land of Vraj, 
the songs of Jayadeva, as addressed by Kanhaiya to Radha and 
her companions. A specimen of these, as translated by that 
elegant scholar, Sir W. Jones, may not be considered inappropriate 
here. 

The Songs o£ Jayadeva. — I have had occasion to remark else- 
where,® that the Rajput bards, like the heroic Scalds of the north, 
lose no opportunity of lauding themselves ; of which Jayadeva, 
the bard of the Y^adus, has set an emment example m the opening 
of ‘ the songs of Govinda.’ “ 

“ If thy soul be delighted with the remembrance of Hari, or 
sensible to the raptures of love,- listen to the voice of Jayadeva 
whose notes are both sweet and brilliant.” ’ 

1 I have often been struck with a characteristic analogy in the sculptures 
of the most ancient Saxon cathedrals in England and on the Continent 
to' Kanhaiya and the Gopis. Both may be intended to represent divine' 
harmony. Did the Asi and Jits of Scandinavia, the ancestors of the Saxons 
bring them from Asia ? ’ 

“ [The Janamashtami, Krishna’s birthday, is celebrated on the 8th dark 
half of Sawan (July-August).] 

® Trans. Royal Asiatic Society, vol. i. p. 146. 
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The poet opens tlie first interview of Krishna and Radlia with • 
aiimated description of a night in the rainy season, in which 
; is represented as a wanderer, and Radha, daughter of- the 
herd Nanda, is sent to offer him shelter in their cot.' Nanda 
‘speaks to Radha ; “ The firmament is obscured by clouds ; 

V syhodlands are black with Tamala trees ; tliat youth who 
s in the forest irill be fearful in the gloom of night ; go, my 
u^liter, bring the Avandercy: to my rustic mansion. Such was 
I - .chiommand of Nanda the*’ herdsman, and hence arose the love 
I pr Radha and Madhava.” - 

The poet proceeds to apostrophize Hari, which the Hindu 
i bard terms riipaka, or ‘ personal description ’ : 

1 “ Oh thou who reclinest on the bosom of Kamala, whose ears 

flame Avith gems, and whose locks are embellished Avith sylvan 
floAvers ; thou, from whom the [541] day-star derived his efful- 
gence, AA’ho sleAvest the venom-breathing Kaliya, who beamedst 
like a sun on the tribe of Yadu, that flourished like a lotus ; 
thou, who sittest on the plumage of Garuda, who sippest nectar 
from the radiant lips of Padma, as the fluttering chakora drinks 
the moonbeams ; be victorious, O Hari.” 

Jayadeva theii introduces Hari in the society of the pastoral 
nymphs of Vraj, Avhom he groups with admirable skill, expressing 
the passion by Avhich each is animated towards the youthful 
prince Avith great Avarmth and elegance of diction. But Radha, 
indignant that he should divide AAuth them the affection she 
deemed exclusively her OAvn, flies his presence. Hari, repentant 
and alarmed, noAV searches the forest for his beloved, giAung vent 
at each step to impassioned grief. “ Woe is me ! she feels a 
sense of injured honour, and has departed in Avrath. How will 
she conduct herself ? Hoav Avill she express her pain in so long 
a separation ? "VSliat is wealth to me ? What are numerous 
, attendants ? What the pleasures of the world ? How can I 
inAute thee to return ? Grant me but a sight of thee, oh ! lovely 
Radha, for my passion torments me. O God of love ! mistake 
■me not for Siva. Woimd me not again. I love already but too 
. passionately ; yet have I lost my beloved. Brace not thy bow, 
thou conqueror of the Avorld 1 My heart is already pierced by 
arrows from Radha’s eyes, black and keen as those of the antelope.” 

' [Radlia Avas daughter of Vrishabhanu.] 

2 Madho in the dialect of Vraj. 
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Radha relents and sends a damsel in quest of Hari, whom she 
finds in a solitaiy arbour on the banks of the Yamuna. She 
describes her mistress as animated by the same despair which 
controls him : 

“ Her face is like a water-lily veiled in the dew of tears, and 
her eyes are as moons eclipsed. She draws thy picture and 
worsldps it, and at the close of every sentence exclaims, ‘ 0 
Madhava, at thy feet am I fallen ! ’ Then she figures thee stand- 
ing before her ; she sighs, she snules, she mourns, she weeps. 
Her abode, the forest — herself through thy absence is become 
a timid roe, and love is the tiger who springs on her, like Yama, 
the genius of death. So emaciated is her beautiful body, that 
even the light garland which waves o’er her bosom is a load. 
The palm of her hand supports her aching temple, motionless as 
the crescent rising at eve. Thus, O divine healer, by the nectar 
of thy love [542] must Radha be restored to health ; and if thou 
refusest, thy heart must be harder than the thunder-stone.” ^ 

The damsel returns to Radha and reports the condition "" of 
Hari, momning her absence : “ Even the hum of the bee dis- 
tracts him. filisery sits fixed in his heart, and every returning 
night adds anguish to anguish.” She then recommends Radha 
to seek Iiim. “ Delay not, O loveliest of women ; follow the 
lord of thy heart. Having bound his locks with forest flowers,' 
he hastens to yon arbour, where a soft gale breathes over the 
banks of Yamuna, and there pronoimcing thy name, he modulates 
his divme reed. Leave behind thee, O friend, the ring which 
tinldes on thy delicate anlde when thou sportest in the dance. 
Cast over thee thy azure mantle and run to the shady bower.” 

But Radha, too weak to move, is thus reported to Hari by 
the same fair mediator : “ She looks eagerly on all sides in hope 
of thy apjjroach : she advances a few steps and falls languid to 
the ground. She weaves bracelets of fresh leaves, and looking 
at herself in sport, exclaims, behold the vanquisher of Madhu ! 
Then she repeats the name of Hari, and catching at a dark blue 
cloud, = strives to embrace it, saying, ‘ It is my beloved who 
aiiproaches.’ ” 

^ Wo meet-witli various little pliUosopliical phenomena used as similes 
in this rhapsod 3 ' of Jaj-adova. These aerolites, mentioned by a poet the 
contemporary of David and Solomon, are but recentlj' known to the 
European philosopher. [But one was worshipped at Romo in B.o. 204.] 

* This is, in allusion to the colour of Krishna, a dark blue. 
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^^idnight arrives, but neither Hari nor the damsel returns, 
when she gives herself up to the frenzy of despair, exclaiming ; 
“ The perfidj* of my friend rends my heart. Bring disease and 
death, O gale of Malaya ! receive me in thy azure wave, O sister 
of Yamu,’ (hat the ardour of my heart maj* be allayed.” 

The repentant Hari at length returns, and in speech well 
calculatcrl to win forgiveness, thus pleads his pardon : 

“Oh! grant me a draught of honey from the lotus of thy 
mouth : or if thou art inexorable, grant me death from the 
arrows of thine eyes ; make thy arms my chains : thou art my 
ornament ; thou art the pearl in the ocean of my mortal birth ! 
Thine eyes, u hich nature formed like blue wnter-lilic.s, arc become 
through thy resentment like petals of the crimson lotus ! Thy 
silence affects me; oh ! speak Avith the voice of music, and let 
thy sweet accents allay my ardour ” [.'513]. 

" Hadha with timid joj*, darting her eyes on Go\dnda while she 
musically sounded the rings of her ankles and the bells of her 
zone,* .entered the mystic bower of her beloved. His heart was 
agitated by her sight, ns (he Avaves of the deep arc affected by 
the lunar orb.* From his graceful Avaist floux’d a pale yclloiv 
robe,* AA-hich resembled the golden dust of the AA-ater-lily scattered 
over its blue petals.* His locks intenvoven Avilh blossoms, Avcrc 
like a cloud A’ariogatcd by the moonbeatn. Tears of transport 
gushed in a stream from the full eyes of Badhn, and (heir AA'atcry 
glances beamed on her best beloA’cd. ICa-cu .shame, Avhich had 
before taken its abode in their dark pujAils, aa'US itself ashamed,® 
and departed Avhen the faAvn-cyed Badha gazed on the bright 
face of Krishna.” 

* The Indian Plutn ; slio is addressing tlio Yanumn. 

* Thus tlio ancient etatnos do not present jneroly tlio Bcnlptor’s fancy 
in tho zone of helN Avitli rvliich they nro ornninonte<l. 

* This is a faA'otirile metaphor Avith tho hards of India, to dc.scri!>o tho 
nltemalionfi of tho exciting causes of loA'c; and it is yet more important 
a« RhoAving thnt.InyadeA'a Avas tho jihilo.sophor ns avoH n.s tho pool of nature, 
in mnl:ing tho action of tho moon upon tho tides tho hashs of this beautiful 
simile. 

* Tin's j'olloAV rolie or inantlo furnishes another titlo of tho Snn-god, 
namcl}*, Pitambara, typical of tho resplondonco Arhich procwles his rising 
and setting. 

* It Avill bo again nocessarj* to call to mind tho colour of Krishna, to 
appreciato this elegant metaphor. 

* This idea is quito^noAV. 
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The poet proceeds to describe Apollo’s bower on the sable 
■Yamuna, as ‘ Love’s recess ’ ; and sanctifies it as 

' . . . The ground 

Where early Love his Psyche’s zone unbound^ 

In the morning the blue god aids in Radha’s simple toilet. 
He stains her eye with antimony “ which would make the blackest 
bee envious,” places “ a circle of musk on her forehead,” and 
intertwines “ a chaplet of flowers and peacock’s feathers in her 
dark tresses,” replacing “ the zone of golden bells.” The bard 
jconcludes as he commenced, with an eulogium on the inspirations 
of his muse, which it is evident were set to music. “ 'MTiatever 
is delightful in the modes of music, whatever is graceful in the 
fine strains of poetry, whatever is exquisite *in the sweet art of 
love, let the happy and wise learn from the songs of Jayadeva.” 

The Rasmandal Dance. — This mystic dance, the rasmandal, 
appears analogous to the PjTrhie dance, or the fire-dance of the 
Eg 5 T)tians. Tlie movements of those who personate the deity 
• and his fair companions are full [544] of grace, and the dialogue 
is replete -with harmony.* The Cliaubes * of Mathura and Vind-' 
ravana have considerable reputation as vocalists ; and the effect 
of the modulated and deep tones of the adult blending with the 
clear treble of the juvenile performers, while the time is marked 
by the cymbal or the soothing monotony of the tabor, accom- 
panied occasionally by the murali or flute, is very pleasing. 

^ Childe Harold, Canto iii. 

“ The anniversary of the birth of Kanhaiya is celebrated with splendour 
at Sindhia’s court, where the author frequently witnessed it, during a ten 
years’ residence. 

^ The priests of Kanhaiya, probably so called from the choh or club with 
which, on the annual festival, they assault the castle of Kansa, the tyrant 
usurper of Krishna’s birthright, who, like Herod, ordered the slaughter of 
all the youth of Vraj, that Krishna might not escape. These Cliaubes are 
most likely the Sobii of Alexander, who occupied the chief toums of the 
Panjab, and who, according to Arrian, worshipped Hercules (Hari-kul-es 
chief of the race of Hari), and were armed with clubs. The mimic assault 
of Kansa’s castle by some hundreds of these robust church militants with 
their long clubs covered with iron rings, is well worth seeing. [The Chaube 
Brahmans of Mathura do not take their name from Ohob, ‘ a club,’ but from 
Skt. Ghaturvedin, ‘ learned in the four "Vedas.’ By the Sobii tW Author 
means the Sibi or Sivaya, inhabiting a district between the Hydaspes and 
the Indus (McCrindle, Alexander, 366). They have no possible connAW.,., 
with the Mathura Chaubes.] ■ connexion 
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Govnrdhana. — ^We have a Parnassus in Govardlmna, from 
which sacred hill the god derives one of lu's principal epithets, 
Gordhan or Gordhannatli, * God of the mount of wealth.’ ^ Here 
he first gave proofs of miraciilons power, and a cave in this hill 
was the first shrine, on his npotheosis, whence his miracles and 
oracles were made known to the Yndtis. From this cave {gttplia) 
is derived anotlicr of Ids titles — Guplmath, ‘ Lord of the cave,’ 
distinct from his epithet Gopinalh, ‘ Lord of the Gopis,’ ® or pastoral 
nymphs. On the annual festival helti at Govardhana, the sacred 
mount is purified with copious oblations of milk, for which all 
the cows of the district are in requisition. 

Cave Worship of Krishna. — The worship of Krishna in ancient 
days, like that of Apollo amongst the Greeks, was chicflj’^ celebrated 
in 'caves, of which there were many scattered over India. The 
most remarkable were those of Govardhana in Vraj ; Gaya in 
BUmr ; Gopnath on the shores of Saurashtra ; and Jalandimra * 
on the Indus. In these dark and mysterious retreats superstition 
had her full influence over the votaries who sought the commands 
and dcprecfUcd the wrath of the deity t but, as the Mukhya told 
the author, “ tlie age of oracles and miracles is past ” ; and the 
new wheel, which was miraculously furnished each revolving 
year to supply the place of that which first indicated his desire 
to abide at Nathdwara, is no longer forthcoming. The old one, 
which Avas the signal of his rvish, is, hoAvever, preserved ns a relic, 
and greatly reverenced. The statue now rvorshipped at Nnth- 
dwara, as the representative of ‘ the god of the mount ’ [545], is 
said to be the identical image raised in the cave of Govardhana, 
and brought thence by the high priest ]3nlba.‘ 

* [GoA'artlhana moans ‘ nonrislier of cattle.’] 

* [Tho title Guphntmtlm is not rocordod.] 

® Jnlandhara on tho Indus is described by tlio Emperor Babur ns a 
very singular sjwt, Imving nuinoroiifl caves. Tho deity of tho caves of 
Jnlandhnm is tho tutolary deity of tho Princo of lifaTO-nr. [Wlion tho 
body of iJaksha was cut up, tho breast foil at .Jalandhar ; tho Dnitya Icing, 
Jfdandhara, wn.s crushed by Siva under tho JaAvfilamukhi hill (At/i, ii. 314f.).] 

* [Gave Avorshij) does not sooni to bo specially connooted with tho cult of 
Krishna. Tho mention of tho car-o at OoA'nrdlmn seems to refer to tho 
legend of Krishna prcrtccting tho people of Braj from a storm sent by Indra, 
by holding tho hill over thorn (Growso, op. cit, 00). Tho Gnya cavos aro 
BuddliLstic, and IiaA'o no oonnoxion with Krisluia (/G/, xii. 108 f.). 
Guphanhth docs not soom to ho a Krishna title, and tho cavo of Gopnath 
in Kiithiiiwar is said to dorivo its namo from Gopsinghji, a Qohil princo, 
who reigned in the sixteenth century (BG, viii. 445).] 
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Krishna a Dragon-Slayer. — ^As the destroyer of Kaliyanag, 
‘ the black serpent,’ which infested the waters of the Yamuna, 
Kanhaiya has the character of the Pythic Apollo. He is repre- 
sented dragging the monster from the ‘ black stream,’ and 
bruising him with his foot. He had, however, many battles with 
his hydra-foe ere he vanqmshed him, and he was once driven by 
Kalayavana from Vraj to Dwarka, whence his title of Ranehhor. 
Here we have the old allegory of the schismatic wars of the 
Buddhists and Vaishnavas. 

Parallels to Krishna in other Mythologies. — Diodorus informs 
us that Kan was one of the titles of the Egyptian Apollo as the 
sun ; and this is the common contraction for Kanliaiya, whose 
colour is a dark cerulean blue {nila ) : and hence his name Nila- 
nath, who, like the Apollo of the Nile, is depicted with the human 
form and eagle-head, with a lotus in liis hand. S and H are per- 
mutable letters in the Bhakha, and Syam or Sham, the god of the 
Yamtma, may be the Ham or Hammon of Egypt. Hari accom- 
panied Rama to Lanka, as did the Egyptian Apollo, Rameses- 
Sesostris, on his expedition to India : both were attended in their 
expedition by an army of Satyrs, or tribes bearing the names of 
different animals : and as we have the Aswas, the Takshaks, and 
the Sasas of the Yadu tribes, typiQed under the horse, the serpent, 
and the hare, so the races of Surya, of which Rama was the head, 
may have been designated Riksh and Hanuman, or bears and 
monkeys. The distance of the Nile from the Indian shore forms 
no objection ; the sail spread for Ceylon could waft the vessel 
to the Red Sea, which the fleets of Tyre, of Solomon, and Hiram 
covered about this very time. That the Hindus navigated the 
ocean from the earliest ages, the traces of their religion in the 
isles of the Indian archipelago sufficiently attest ; but on this 
subject we have already said enough. 

Ilie coincidence between the most common epithets of the 
Apollos of Greece and India, as applied to the sun, are peeuliarlv 
striking. Hari, as Bhannath, ‘ the lord of beams,’ is Phoebus, 
and his heaven is Haripur (Heliopolis), or ‘ city of Hari.’ \ Helios 
("HAtos) was a title of Apollo, whence the Greeks had their 

* “ In Hebrew heres signifies the sun, but in Arabic the meaning of the 
radical word is to guard, preserve; and of harie, guardian, preserver” 
(Volney’s Buine of Empires, p. 316). [Needless to say, Elysium (’HXi5<rioi. 
ireUov) has no connexion with"HAroj, the sun.] 
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Elj'pium, tlic Ilnrlpur or Hhnntlinn (the nboric of (he son), the 
highest of the [oJO] heavens or abodes of l)liss of the martial 
Rajimt. Hence, (he eagle (the emblem of Ilari as (he sun) ^ was 
adopted by (he wesfem warrior ns (he symbol of victory. 

The Di Mnjores of the R.ajpiit are the same in number and 
(illc a.s amongsl (he Grcelcs and Romans, being the deities who 
figtrmtively preside over (lie plnnctarj’ system. TJicir grades of 
bliss are therefore in tmison with the eccentricity of orbit of the 
planet named. On this account Chandra or Indu, the moon, 
being a mere satellite of Ila, (he c.arlh, though probably originat- 
ing the name of the Tmlu race, is inferior in tlic scale of blissful 
abodes to that of his son Rudha or Hcrcuty, whose heliacal 
appearance give him importance even with the sons of Vaivnsvnln, 
the sun. From the poetic seers of the marlial races we learn 
that there arc two distinct places of reward ; the one essentially 
spiritual, the other of a ma(<Tial nature. 'J'lic hard inculcates 
that the warrior who falls in battle in (ho fulfilment of his duty, ' 
“who abandons life through (he wave of .steel,” will hiiow no 
“ .second birlli," b\)t that (he unconOned spark (ji/otis) will reunite 
to tlic parent orb. The doctrine of transmigration tlirough a 
variety of liideons forms may be considered as a series of purga- 
tories. 

The Greeks ajul Celts worshipped Apollo \indcr the title of 
Carneios,* which “ selon le scholiaslc de Thi/ocritc ” is derived 
from Corrios, “ qiii ne projiliddisoit qnc des malhcnrs aux lleni- 
clidcs lors dc lenr incursion dans Ic I’eloponnese. Un d’eiix 
apjtele //jppoMv, Ic Itta (run coup dr. JIMic." Now one of tlie 
titles of the Hindu .Apollo is Kama, ‘ the radiant’ ; from Unrnn, 

‘ a ray ’ ; and when he led (he remains of the Hnrikulas in comp.'my 

' The lie-ivoa n! Vi'ihaii, Vailanitlm, i" entirely of gold, and 80,000 aiilcfl 
in eirctiniforence. Un cdific'"!, pillaiT, and ornaineat.s are conipoKcd of 
jtreciouMRtonfi. The crystal w.'iter/iof the Canges form a river in Vaikuntlm, 
ivhern arc lahe-i hik'd « ith blue, rod, and wlu'to wnter-lilie*!, eaeli of n hundred 
and even a thouK.md petals. On n throiio glorious as tlio meridian sun 
rcatirig on waierdilies, is Vislimi, with r^aksliini or .Sri, the goddess of abun- 
dance (t Iio Ceres of (he Egypt iaiui and (J reeks), on bis right hand, surrounded 
by ppirita abo eoiii'tarilly (.'elebrafo tlio prni.n! of Vi.nlinn and Lakslimi, who 
nro porvod by bis votnri'-.", and to whom thocaglo pjarudn) is door-):eci'er 
(Extract from the Mabablmrata — >Se« Ward on tlie ]Ii.<lori; aitil Jiditjioit of 
dic Ilinduf, vol. ii. p, M). 

* [Apillo Kdf.ffioT wn'i [irohahly ‘ the horned god,’ connected a-itli d.’gat, 

‘ a lioni,’ as a deity of herdsmen (Earnoll, C’idh of the Orrcl- Sl<itc.‘<, iv. Ell).] 
VO I,, n j : 
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with Baldeva (the god of strength), and Yudhishthira, after the 
great international war, into the Peloponnesus of Saurashtra, 
they were attacked by the aboriginal Bhils, one of whom slew 
the divine Kama with an arrow. The Bhils claim to be of 
Hayavansa, or the race of Haya, whose chief seat was at Maheswar 
on the Nerbudda ; the assassin of Kama - would consequently 
be Hayaputra, or descendant of Haya^ [647]. 

The most celebrated of the monuments commonly termed 
Druidic, scattered throughout Europe, is at Carnac in Brittany, 
on which coast the Celtic Apollo had his shrines, and was pro- 
pitiated imder the title of Karneios, and this monument may be 
considered at once sacred to the manes of the warriors and the 
sun-god Karneios. Thus the Roman Saturnalia, the carnivale, 
has a better etymology in the festival to Karneios, as the sun, 
than in the ‘ adieu to flesh ’ during the fast. The character of 
this festival is entirely oriental, and accompanied with the 
licentiousness which belonged to the celebration of the powers 
of nature. Even now, although Christianity has banished the 
grosser forms, it partakes more of a Pagan tlian a Christian 
ceremony. 

The Annakuta Festival. — Of the festivals of Krishna the 
Annakuta is the most remarkable ; ® when the seven statues v'ere 
brought from the different capitals of Rajasthan, and mountains 
(kuta) of food (anna) piled up for their repast, at a given signal 
are levelled by the myriads of votaries assembled from aU parts. 
About eighty years ago, on a memorable assemblage at the 
Annakuta, before warfare had devastated Rajasthan, and cir- 
cumscribed the means of the faithful disciples of Hari, amongst 
the multitude of Vaishnavas of every region were almost, all the 
Rajput princes ; Rana Arsi of Mewar, Raja Bijai Singh of Marwar» 
Raja Gaj Singh of Bikaner, and Bahadur Singh of ICshangarh. 
Rana Arsi presented to the god a tora, or massive golden anklet- 
chain set with emeralds : Bijai Singh a diamond necklace worth 

^ Supposing these eoinoidencea in the fabulous history of the ancient 
nations of Greece and Asia to be merely fortuitous, they must excite interest ; 
but conjoined with various others in the history of the Herikulas of India 
and the Heraclidae of Greece, I cannot resist the idea that they were con- 
nected [?]. 

“ [The Annakuta festival, held on the first day of the light half of Karttik 
(Oct.-Nov.). This was the old name of the bill which Krishna held aloft to 
protect his people (Growse, op. cit. 300).] 
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Iwcnty-nvc tliou.snnd rupees : the other i)rinccs nccorcling to 
their incnns. Tiicy wre followed by nn old woman of Surat, 
with infirm step and slinking head, -Hho deposited four coppers 
in the hand of the luph-jiriest, which were received willi a gracious 
smile, not vouchsafed to the lords of the earth. “ The Rand is 
in luck," whispered the chief of Ivishangarh to the Raiin. Soon 
aftenvnrd.s the statue of Ilari was brought forth, wlicn the same 
old woman placed at its feel a bill of exchange for seventy thousand 
rupees. The mighty were humbled, and the smile of the Gosain 
was explained. Such gifts, and to a yet greater amount, are, or 
were, by no means uncommon from the sons of commerce, who 
arc only known to belong to the flock from the distinguishing 
necklace of the seel.’ 

Interruption of Worship. — The predatory system which 
reduced these countries to a state of the most degraded anarchy, 
greatly diminished the number of pilgrimages to Nathdwnra [.o tS] ; 
and the gods of ^’^lj had sutlicicnl prescience to know that they 
could guanl neither their priests nor followers from the Pathan 
and 2\Inhnilta, }o whom the crown of the god, or the iiathna 
(nose-jewel) of Radha, ivould he alike acceptable : nor would they 
have .scrupled to rclniii both the deities and jiricsts as hostages 
for .such imposition as they might deem within their means. 
Accordingly, of late years, there had been no congress of the gods 
of Vnij, who remained fixluros on their altars till the halej’on 
davs of A.n, ISI.S permitted tlicir lihcnition.’ 

Seven Forms of Krishna. — Tiie seven statues of Kniihmyn 
were brought together by the high-priest Baiba, who established 

’ Gibbon rocordfl n Hitnilar offering of 200,000 ,*'c.stcrcc{i to the Roniun 
church, by n si ranger, in I lie reign of JOeciiis [rd. IV. Smith, ii. ID!)]. 

* I enjoyed no nnmll degree of favour willi tlic nuprcnio pontiff of tlio 
plirino of Apollo and nil hi'i votnric.'i, for cfleeting a jiioeting of fho sevon 
fclntiic.s of Viihmi in 1820. In contriving thi'i I had not onlj' (o roconoilo 
nnc'icnt atiinio.'iilic.'' hetivcen the priests of the different Hlirinc.s, in order to 
olitain n free p.T->sport for the gods, hut to jiledgc iiiynclf to tho princes in 
vhono capitals (hey were established, for their safe rotiini : for they dreaded 
Ic.st hrihery might entice tho j'ricsls to fi.v them ctsoivliorc, which would 
have involved their loss of Bftncfit 3 ', ilignity, and pro.spcrity. It cost mo 
no little trouble, and still more aiixietj", to keep tho assembled multitudes 
at peace with each other, for Uioy arc ns outrageous ns nnj' sootarinns in 
contesting tho supremo power and worth of their rc.spcclivo forms {rupa). 
Yet thej' all fe[iarafod, not oiiI_v without violence, hut without oven any 
attempt at rohherj’, no common on such occasion!). 
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the festival of the Annakuta. They remained in the same 
sanctuary until the time of Girdhari, the grandson of Baiba, 
who having seven sons, gave to each a rupa or statue, and whose 
descendants continue in the office of priest. The names and 
present abodes of the gods are as follows : 


Nathji, the god, or Gordliannath, god of the moimt 


Nathdwara. 

1. Nonita . ... . 

2. Mathuranath . . . . 

3. Dwarkanath . . . . 

4. Gokulnath, or Gokulehandrama 

5. Yadunath . . . . 

6. Vitthalnath“ . . . . 

7. Madan Mohana 


Nathdwara. 

Kotah. 

Kanki’oli.^ 

Jaipur. 

Surat. 

Kotah. 

Jaipur. 


. Nathji is not enumerated amongst the forms ; he stands 
supreme. 

Nonita, or Nonanda, the juvenile Kanhaiya, has his altar 
separate, though close to Nathji. He is also styled Balamukund, 
‘ the blessed child,’ ® and is depicted as an infant with pera * or 
comfit-ball in liis hand. This image, which was one of the 
penates of a former age, and which, since the destruction of the 
shrines of [549] Krishna by the Islamites, had lain in the Yamuna, 
attached itself to the sacerdotal zone (Janco) of the liigh-priest 
Baiba, while he was performing his ablutions, who, carrying it 
home, placed it in a niche of the temple and worslnpped it : and 
Nonanda yet receives the peculiar homage of the high-priest and 
his family as their household divinity. Of the second image, 
Mathuranath, there is no particular mention ; it was at one time 
at Kliamnor in Mewar, but is now at Kotah. 

Balkrishna, the third son, had Dwarkanath, which statue, now 
at Kanicroli in Mewar, is asserted to be the identical image that 

^ [Kankroli, ,36 miles N.B. of Udaipur city : the image is said to have 
been brought from Mathura a.d. 1669 (Erskine ii. A. 113).] 

2 [The form of Vishnu worshipped at Pandharpur in Sholapur District. 
The name is probably a local corruption of Vishnupati, ‘ Lord Vishnvi ’ 
tlirough the forms Bistu or Bittu {lA, iv. 361).] ’ 

^ [Said to mean ‘ the child, giver of liberation.’] 

* The pera of Mathura can only be made from the waters of tlie Yamuna 
from whence it is stiU conveyed to Nonanda at Nathdwara, and with curds 
forms his evening repast. 
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received Ihc ndoralion of Rajn Amnraka, a ijrince of llic solar 
race who lived in the Satya Yuga, or silver age. The ‘ god of 
the mount ’ revealed himself in a dream to his high-priest, and 
told him of the domicile of this his representative at Knnaiij. 
Thither Baiba repaired, and having obtained it from the Brahman, 
appointed Damodardas ICliatri to ofTiciate at his altar. 

The fourth statue, that of Gokulnath, or Gokul Chandrama 
(i.c. the vwott of Gokul), had an equally mysterious origin, having 
been discovered in a deep ravine on the banks of the river ; Baiba 
assigned it to his brother-in-law. Gokul is an island on the 
•lumna,* a few miles below Mathura, and celebrated in the early 
history of the pastoral divinity. The residence of this image 
at Jaipur docs not deprive the lillle island of its honours as a 
place of pilgrimage; for the ‘god of Gokul’ has an altar on the 
original site, and his rites are performed by an aged priestess, 
wlio disouais the jurisdiction of the liigh-pricst of Nathdwara, 
both in the s[)irilual and temporal concerns of her .shrine ; and 
who, to the no small sc:mda! of all who arc interested in Apollo, 
appe.alcd from the fiat of the liigh-prie.st to the British court of 
justice. The royal grants of the .Mogul emperors were produced, 
which proved the right to lie in the high-pricst, though a long 
fieriod of almost undisturbed authority had created a feeling of 
independent control in the family of the priestess, which they 
desired might continue. A compromise ensued, when the Author 
was instrumental in restoring harmony to the shrines of Apollo. 

The fifth, Yadunnth, is the deified ancestor of the wJioIc Yadu 
race. 'I'his image, now at Surat, formerly adorned the shrine 
of .Mahaban near Mathura which was destroyed by IMahmud [550]. 

Tlic si.xth, Vitthalnath, or Pandurang,* was found in the Ganges 
at Benares, Samvat 1572 (a.d. 1510), from which we may judge 
of their Jiabit of multiplying divinities. 

The seventh, Madan Mohana, ‘he who intoxicates with desire,' 
the seductive lover of Radha and the Goj)is, has hi.s rites per- 
formed by a female. The present priestess of itiohana is the 
mother of Damodnra, the .supreme head of all who adore the 
Apollo of Vraj. 

* [Gokul isiiotnu i/jlniul, but a Huburbof Midulbnu in Mnthuni District. 

’ .[Panduraug ia Baid to mean * whilo-colotirod ’ ; but otbera boliovo it 
to bo tI)o San;'.!:riti74‘d form of rntidnmgn, that is, ‘ belonging to Pandnrge,* 
tbo old nnmo of P«ndbaq)ur {BG, xx. 123).] 
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The Pontiff o£ Nathdwara. — ^I am not aware of the precise 
period of Baiba Acharya, who thus collected the seven images 
of I&ishna now in Rajasthan ; hut he must have lived about 
the time of the last of the Lodi kings, at the period of the conquest 
of India by the Moguls (a.d. 1526). The present pontiff, Damodara, 
as before said, is his lineal descendant ; and whether in addressing 
him verbally or by letter he is styled Maharaja or ‘ great prince.’ ‘ 

As the supreme head of the Vishnu sect his person is held 
to be Ansa, or ‘ a portion of the divinity ’ ; and it is maintained 
that so late as the father of the present incumbent, the god 
manifested himself and conversed with the high-priest. The 
present pontiff is now about thirty years of age. He is of a 
benign aspect, with much dignity of demeanour ; courteous, yet 
exacting the homage due to his high calling : meek, as becomes 
the priest of Govinda, but with the finished manners of one accus- 
tomed to the first society. His features are finely moulded, and 
his complexion good. He is about the middle size, though as 
he rises to no mortal, I could not exactly judge of his height. 
■NVlien I saw him he had one only daughter, to whom he is much 
attached. He has but one wife, nor does Krishna allow polygamy 
to his priest. In times of danger, like some of his prototypes in 
the dark ages of Europe, he poised the lance, and found it more 
effective than spiritual anathemas, against those who would first 
adore the god, and then plunder him. Such were the Mahratta 
chiefs, Jaswant Rao Holkar and Bapu Sindliia. Damodara 
aceordingly made the [551] tour of his extensive diocese at the 
head of four himdred horse, two standards of foot, and two field-, 
pieces. He rode the finest mares in the coimtry ; laid aside his 

^ Gosain is a title more applicable to the celibataire worshippers of Hara 
than of Hari — of Jupiter than of Apollo. It is alleged that the Emperor 
Akhar first bestowed this epithet on the high-priest of Krishna, whose rites 
attracted his regard. They were previously called Dikshit, ‘ one who per- 
forms sacrifice,’ a name given to a very numerous class of Brahmans. The 
Gotracharya, or genealogical creed of the high-priest, is as follows : “ Tailang 
Brahman, Bliaradioaja golra,* Ckirukula,'^ Taiitari sahha ; i.e. Brahman of 
Telingana, of the tribe of Bharadwaja, of the race of Guru, of the branch 
Taittari.” 

* Bharadwaja was a celebrated founder of a sect in the early ages. 

*j- Guru is an epithet applied to Vrishapati, ‘ Lord of the buU,’ the Indian 
J upiter, who is called the Guru, preceptor or guardian of the gods. [Brihas- 
pati, ‘ Lord of prayer,’ the regent of the planet Jupiter, is confused with 
Vrishapati. ‘ Lord of the bull,’ an epithet of Siva.] 
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pontificals for the quilted dagla, and was summoned to matins 
by the kettle-drum instead of the bell and cymbal. In this he 
only imitated Kanliaiya, who often mixed in the ranks of battle, 
and “ dyed his saffron robe in the red-stained field.” Had 
Damodara been captured on one of these occasions by any maraud- 
ing Pathan, and incarcerated, as he assuredly would have been, 
for ransom, the marauder might have replied to the Rana, as did 
the Plantagenet king to the Pope, when the surrender of the 
captive church-militant bishop was demanded, “ Is this thy son 
Joseph’s coat ? ” But, notwithstanding tliis display of martial 
principle, which covered with a helmet the shaven cro^vn, his 
conduct and character are amiable and unexceptionable, and he 
furnishes a strildng contrast to the late head of the Vishnu estab- 
lishments in Marwar, who commenced with the care of his master’s 
conscience, and ended mth that of the State ; meek and un- 
assuming till he added temporal » to spiritual power, which 
developed unlimited pride, with all the qualities tliat too often 
wait on “ a little brief authority,” and to the display of which 
he fell a victim. Damodara,® similarly circumstanced, might 
have evinced the same failings, and have met the same end ; 
but though endeavours were made to give him political influence 
at the Rana’s court, yet, partly from his own good sense, and 
partly through the dissuasion of the Nestor of Kotah (Zalim 
Singh), he was not entrained in the vortex of its intrigues, which 
must have involved the sacrifice of Avealth and the proper dignity 
of liis station [552]. 

^ The liigh'priest of Jalandharnath used to appear at the head of a 
cavalcade far more numerous than any feudal lord of Marwar. A sketch 
of this personage will appear elsewhere. These Brahmans were not a jot 
behind the ecclesiastical lords of the Middle Ages, who are thus characterized ; 
“ Les seigneurs ecclesiatiques, malgr6 Thumilito ohr6tienne, ne se sont pas 
montres moins orgueilleux que les nobles laics. Lo doyen du chapitre de 
Notre Dame du Port, A Clermont, pour montrer sa grande noblesse, olfioiait 
avec toute la pompe feodale. iStant h, I’autol, il avait I’oiseau sur la perehe 
gauche, ot on portait devant lui la hallebarde ; on la lui portait aussi de la 
meme maniero pendant qu’on ohantait I’dvangile, et aux processions il 
avait lui-mSmo I’oiscau sur le poing, ot il marchait k la t6to de ses serviteurs , 
menant ses chiens do chasso ” {Diet, de VAnc. Regime, p. 380). 

® The first letter I received on reaching England after my long residence 
in India was from this priest, filled with anxious expressions for my health, 
and speedy return to protect the lands and sacred kino of Apollo. 
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APPENDIX 

No. I 

Grant of the Rathor Rani, the Queen-Mother of Udaipur, on the 
death of her Son, the Heir-Apparent, Prince Amra. 

Siddh Sri Bari^ Rathorji to the Patels and inhabitants of 
Girwa.“ The four bighas of land, belonging to the Jat Roga, 
have been assigned to the Brahman Kislma on the Anta Samya 
(final epoch) of Lalji.® Let him possess the rents thereof * The 
dues for wood and forage (hhar lakar) contributions {barar) are 
renoimced by the State in favour of the Brahmans. 

Samvat 1875, Amavas 15th of Asoj, a.d. 1819. 


No. II 

Grant held by a Brahman of Birkhera. 

“ A Bralunan’s orphan was compelled by hunger to seek 
sustenance in driving an oil-mill ; instead of oil the receptacle 
was filled with blood. The frightened oilman demanded of the 
cliild who he was; ‘A Bramnan’s orphan,’ was the reply. 
Alarmed at the enormity of his guilt in thus employing the son 
of a priest, he covered the palm of his hand with earth, in which 
he sowed the tulasi seed,® and W'ent on a pilgrimage to Dwarka. 

^ The great Rathor queen. There were two of this tribe ; she was the 
queen-mother. 

“ [The tract in the centre of the State, including Udaipur city.] 

^ An endearing epithet, applied to children, from larla, beloved. 

^ It is customary to call these grants to religious orders ‘ grants of land,’ 
although they entitle only the rents thereof ; for there is no seizin of the 
land itself, as numerous inscriptions testify, and which, as weU as the present, 
prove the proprietary right to be in the cultivator only. The tamha-patlra,* 
or copper-plate patent (by which such grants are probably designated) of 
Yasodharman,^ the Pramara prince of Ujjain, seven hundred years ago, is 
good evidence that the rents only are granted ; he commands the crown 
tenants of the two viUages'assigned to the temple “ to pay all dues as they 
arise — ^money-rent — ^first share of produce,” not a word of seizing of the soil. 
See Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. i. p. 223. 

® [The sacred basil plant, Ocymum sanctum.'] 


* To distinguish them from grants of land to feudal tenants, which 
patents (paiia) are manuscript. 

f [He defeated Slihiragula, leader of the White Huns, about a.d. 528 
(Smith, EHl, 318),] 
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He demanded tlie presence (darsana) of the god ; the priests 
pointed to the ocean, Tvhen he plimged in, and had an interview 
with Dwarkanath, who presented him with a witten order on 
the Rana for forty-five bighas of land. He returned and threw 
the writing before the Rana, on the steps of the temple of Jagan- 
nath. The Rana read the -ivriting of the god, placed it on his 
head, and immediately made out the grant. This is three hundred 
and fifty years ago, as recorded by an inscription on stone, and 
his descendant, Kosala, yet enjoys it.” 

(A true Translation.) J. Ton. 


No. Ill 

The Palod inscription is unfortunately mislaid ; but in search- 
ing for it, another was discovered from Aner, four nides south- 
west of the ancient Morwan, where there is a temple to the four- 
armed di\dnity (Chaturbhuja), endowed in Samvat 1570, by 
Rana Jagat Singh [553]. On one of the pillars of the temple is 
inscribed a voluntary gift made in Samvat 1845, and signed by 
tlie village Ranch, of the first-fruits of the harvest, namely, two 
sers and a half (five pounds weight) from each klial ^ of the spring, 
and the same of the autumnal harvests. 


No. IV 

Sri Amra Sing (II.) etc., etc. 

Whereas the slu-ine of Sri Pratap-Iswara (the God of Fortune) 
has been erected in the meadows of Rasmi, all the groves and 
trees are sacred to Iiim ; whoever cuts do^vn any of them is an 
offender to the State, and shall pay a fine of three hundred rupees, 
and the ass^ shall be the portion of the officers of government 
, who suffer it. 

Pus. 14, Samvat 1712 (a.d. 1656). 


No. V 

Maharana Sri Raj Singh, commanding. 

To the Nobles, IVIinisters, Patels,® Patwaris,® of the ten thousand 
[villages] of Mewar (das saJias Mewar-ra), according to your 
stations — read 1 

1. From remote times, the temples and dwellings of the Jains 

* ^ A Idial is one of the'heaps after the corn is thrashed out, ahout five 
maunds [400 lbs.]. 

® The gadha-gliol is a punishment unknown in any hut the Hindu opde ; 
the hieroglyphic import appears on the pillar, and must be seen to be under- 
stood. ® Revenue officers. < 
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have been authorized ; let none therefore within their boundaries 
caiTy animals to slaughter — this is their ancient privilege. 

2. i'l^atever life, whether man or animal, passes their abode 
for the purpose of being killed, is saved (amara).^ . 

3. Traitors to the State, robbers, felons escaped confinement, 
who may fly for sanctuary (saran) to the dwellings (upasra) ^ of 
the Yatis,® shall not there be seized by the servants of the court. 

4. The ktinchi * (handful) at harvest, the mutthi (handful) of 
liirana, the charity lands (dholi), grounds, and houses, estab- 
lished by them in the various towns, shall be maintained. 

5. This ordinance is issued in consequence of the representation 
of the Rikh ^ Mana, to whom is granted fifteen bighas of adhan ® 
land; and tw’enty-five of maleti.^ The same quantity of each 
kind in each of the districts of Nimach and Nimbahera. — ^Total 
in three districts, forty-five bighas of adhan, and seventy-five 
of mal ’’ (554). 

On seeing this ordinance, let the land be measured and assigned, 
and let none molest the Yatis, but foster their privileges. Cursed 
be he who infringes them — ^the cow to the Hindu — ^the hog and 
corpse to the Musalman. 

(By command.) 

Samvat 1749, Magh sudi 5th, a.d. 1693. Sah Dyal (Minister). 


No. VI 

Maharaja Chhattar Singh (one of the Rana’s sons), commanding. 

In the town of Rasmi, whoever slays sheep, buffaloes, goats, 
or other living thing, is a criminal to the State ; his house, cattle, 
and effects shall be forfeited, and himself expelled the village. 

(By command). 

Pus Sudi 14, Samvat 1705, a.d. 1649. 

The Pancholi Damaka Das. 

^ Literally ‘ immortal,’ from mara, ‘ death,’ and the privative prefix. 

- Schools or colleges of the Yatis. 

® Priesfe of the Jains. 

* Kunchi and muithi are both a ‘ handful ’ ; the first is applied to grain 
in the stalk at harvest time ; the other to such edibles in merchandise as 
sugar, raisins, etc., collectively termed liirana. 

® Hiklilriahi} is an ancient title applied to the highest class of priests { 
Bikh-Riklisha-Bikliiswara, applied to royalty in old times. 

“ Adhan is the richest land, lying under the protection of the town walls ; 
7nal or maleii land is land not irrigated from wells. 

' In all a hundred and twenty bighas, or about forty acres. 
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No. VII 

Maharanu Jai Singh to the inliabitanls of Balcrol ; printers, 
potters, oilmen, etc., etc., commanding. 

Prom the 11th Asarh (June) to the full moon of Asoj (Septem- 
ber), none shall drain the -waters of the lake ; no oil-mill shall 
•work, or earthen vessel be made, during these the four rainy 
months.^ 


No. VIII 

Maharana Sri Jagat Singh II., commanding. 

The village of Siarh in the hills, of one thousand rupees yearly 
rent, having been ehoscn b 5 ' Nathji {the god) for his residence, 
and given up by Rana Raghude," I have confirmed it. The 
Gosain ® and his heirs shall enjoj' it for ever. 

Samvat 1793, a.d. 1737. 


No. IX 

Siddh Sri Maharaja Dhiraj, Maharana Sri Bliiin Singhji, 
commanding. 

The undermentioned to^vns and villages were presented to 
Sriji * by copper-plate. The revenues {hasil) ‘ contributions 
(barar), taxes, dues {lagal-bc-lagal), trees, shrubs, foundations and 
boundaries {nim-siin), shall all belong to Sriji. If of my seed, 
none ivill ever dispute this [555]. 

The ancient copper-plate being lost, I have thus renewed it. 

^ [For the imiiunl Jtiin retreat see p. GOO, above.] 

’ The chief of Delwara. 

* There arc other grants later than this, which prove that aU grants wore 
renewed in every new reign. This grant also proves that no chief has the 
power to alienate without his sovereign’s sanction. 

* Epithet indicative of the greatness of tho deity. 

® Hero is another proof that tho sovereign can only alienate tho revenues . 
■(hasil ) ; and though everything upon and about the grant, yet no( the soil, 
Tho nim-sim is almost as powerful an expression ns tho old grant to tho 
Rawdons — 

“ Prom earth to heaven. 

From heaven to hell. 

For thee and thine 
Therein to dwell.” 
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Here follows a list of thirty-four entire towns and villages, 
many from the fisc, or confirmations of the grants of the chiefs, 
besides various parcels of arable land, from twenty to one himdred 
and fifty bighas, in forty-six more villages, from chiefs of every 
class, and patches of meadowland (bira) in twenty more. 


No. X 

Sri Maharana Bhima Singhji, commanding. 

To the towns of Sriji, or to the [personal] lands of the Gosainji,’^ 
no molestation shall be offered. 'No warrants or exactions shall 
be issued or levied upon them. All complaints, suits, or matters, 
in which justice is required, originating in Nathdwara, shall be 
settled there ; none shall interfere therein, and the decisions of 
the Gosainji I shall invariably confirm. The to^vn and transit 
duties “ (of Nathdwara and villages pertaining thereto), the assay 
(parkhai) * fees from the public markets, duties on precious 
metals {kasoti),’^ all brokerage (dalali), and dues collected at the 
four gates ; all contributions and taxes of whatever Idnd, are 
presented as an offering to Sriji ; let the income thereof be placed 
in Sriji’s coffers. 

All the products of foreign coimtries imported by the Vaish- 
navas,^ whether domestic or foreign, and intended for consump- 
tion at Nathdwara, “ shall be exempt from duties. The right of 
sanctuary (saraii) of Sriji, both in the to^vn and in all his other 
villages,® toU be maintained : the Almighty ■will take cognisance 
of any innovation. Wherefore, let all chiefs, farmers of duties, 
beware of molesting the goods of Nathji (the god), and wherever 
such may halt, let guards be provided for their security, and let 
each chief convey them through his bounds in safety. If of my 
blood, or if my servants, this warrant will be obej’^ed for ever and 
for ever. Whoever resumes this grant will be a caterpillar in hell 
during 60,000 years. 

^ The high-priest. 

^ All these are royalties, and the Rana ■was much blamed, even by his 
Vaishnava ministers, for sacrificing them even to Kanhaiya. 

® Follo-wers of Vishnu, Krishna, or Kanhaiya, chiefly mercantile. 

* Many^merchants, by the connivance of the conductors of the caravans 
of Nathji’s goods, contrived to smuggle their goods to Nathd-yvara, and to the 
disgrace of the high-priest or his underlings, tliis trafiic rras sold for their 
personal advantage. It -was a delicate thing to search these caravans, or to 
prevent the loss to the State from the evasion of the duties. The Rana durst 
not interfere lest he might incur the penalty of his ovm anathemas. The 
Author’s influence ■with the high-priest put a stop to this. 

® This extent of sanctuary is an innovation of the present Rana’s, with 
many others equally unwise. 
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command — llirotigli tlie chief butler (Paueri) Eklingdas : 
TOittcn bj' Surat Singh, son of Nathji Pancholi, Magh sudi 1st, 
Samvat 18G5 ; a.d. 1809. 


No. XI 

Personal giant to tlic high-priest, Damodarji Maharaj. 

Swasti Sri, from the abode at Udaipur, fllaharana Sri Bhim 
Singhji, eommanding [550]. 

To all the chieftains, landholders, managers of the crown and'* 
(leorJii ^ lands, to all Patels, etc., etc., etc. As an offering to the 
Sri Gosainji two rupees have been granted in c\'erj' village through- 
out ]\Iewar, one in eaeh harvest — let no opposition be made 
thereto. If of my kin or issue, none Avill revoke this — the an 
(oath' of allegiance) be upon his head. By command, through 
Rnriliara ISIayaram, Samvat 18G0, Jeth sudi 5th Mangalwar ; 
A.D. ISO t. 

At one side of the patent, in the Rann’s own hand, “ An 
offering to Sri Girdhariji ^ Maharaj — If of my issue none will 
disobey — who dares, may the Almighty punish ! ” 


No. XII 

O’ 

Maharana Bhim Singh, commanding. 

To the Nandir {minster) of Sri Murali Manohar (JIulc delighting), 
situated on the dam of the lake at Mandalgarh, the following grant 
has been made, with all the dues, income, and privileges, ^^z. : 

1. The hamlet called Kotwalkhcra, -with all thereto apper- 
taining. 

2. Three rupees’ worth of saffron monthly from the transit 
duty chabutra.^ 

3. From the police-ofTicc of Mandalgarli : 

Three tunics (baga) for the idol on each festival, viz. 

Ashtami, .laljatra, and Vasant Panchami.* 

Five rupees’ worth of oil ® on the Jaljatra, and two and a 
half in the full moon of Karttik [Oct.-Nov.]. 

* Lands for the qncons or others of tlio iinincdinto household. 

' Father of the present high-priest, Damodarji. 

® [Office, properly ‘ a platform.’] 

‘ [Festivals of Krishna’s birthday, tho water festival, tho spring festival.] 

“ Amongst tho items of the Chartiilary of Dunfonnlino is tho titho of 
tho oil of the Greenland whalo fisheries. 
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4. Both gardens under the dam of the lake, with all the fruits 
and flowers thereof. 

5. The Inch ^ on all the vegetables appertaining to the prince, 

6. Kunchi and dalali, or the handful at haiwest, and all 
brokerage. 

7. The income arising from the sale of the estates is to be 
applied to the repairs of the temple and dam. 

Margsir [Nov.-Dee.] Sudi 1, Samvat 1866 ; a.d. 1810 [557]. 


CHAPTER 21 

The Importance of Mythology. — It has been observed by that 
philosophical traveller, Dr. Clarke, that, “ by a proper attention 
to the vestiges of ancient superstition, we are sometimes enabled 
to refer a whole people to their original ancestors, with as much, 
if not more certainty, than by observations made upon tlieir 
language ; because the superstition is engrafted upon the stock, 
but the language is liable to change.” ® Impressed with the 
justness, as well as the originality of the remark, I shall adopt 
it as my guide in the observations I propose to make on the 
religious festivals and superstitions of Mewar. However im- 
portant may be the study of military, civil, and political historj’’, 
the science is incomplete without mythological history ; and he 
is little imbued with the spirit of philosophy who can perceive 
in the fables of antiquity nothing but the extravagance of a 
fervid imagination. Did no other consequence result from the 
study of mythology than the fact that, in aU ages and countries, 
man has desecrated his reason, and voluntarily reduced himself 
below the level of the. brutes that perish, it must provoke inquiry 
into the cause of this degradation. Such an investigation would 
develop, not only the source of history, the handmaid of the arts 
and sciences, but the origin and application of the latter, in a theo- 
gony typical of the seasons, their changes, and products. Thus 
mythology may be considered the parent of all history. 

The Aboriginal Tribes. — ^With regard, however, to the rude 
tribes who still inhabit the mountains and fastnesses of India, 

^ A handful of every basket of vegetables sold in the public markets. 

* Travels in- Scandinavia, vol. i. p. 33. 
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and who may be regarded as the aborigines of that country, the 
converse of this doctrine is more probable. Not their language 
only, but [558] their superstitions, differ from those of the Rajputs : 
though, from a desire to rise above their natural condition, they 
have engrafted upon tlieir own tlie most popular mythologies of 
their eivilized conquerors, who from the north gradually spread 
themselves over the continent and peninsula, even to the remote 
isles of the Indian Ocean. Of the primitive inhabitants we may 
enumemte the Minas, the Meras, the Gonds, the Bhils, the 
Sahariyas, the Savaras, the Abhiras, the Gujars, and those who 
inhabit the forests of the Nerbudda, the Son, the Mahanadi, 
the mountains of Sarguja, and the lesser Nagpur ; manj’^ of whom 
arc still but little removed from savage life, and whose dialects 
are as various as their manners. Tlicse are content to be called 
the ‘ sons of the earth,’ * or ‘ children of the forest,’ " wliile their 
conquerors, the Rajputs, arrogate celestial descent.® How soon 
after the flood the Surj’as, or sun-worshippers, entered India 
Proper, nmst ever remain uncertain.^ It is sufficient tliat they 
were anterior in date to the Indus, or races tracing their descent 
from the moon (hid ) ; as the migration of the latter from the 
central lands of Indo-Scythia was antecedent to that of the 
Agnikulas, or fire-worshippers, of the Snake race, claiming 
Takshak as their original progenitor. The Suryas,® who migrated 
both to the East and West, as population became redundant in 
these fertile regions, may be considered the Celtic, as the Indu- 
Getae may be accounted the Gothic, races of India.® To attempt 
to discriminate these different races, and mark the shades which 
once separated them, after a sj'slcm of prieslcrafL has amal- 
gamated the mass, and identified their superstitions, would be 

‘ Bhumijmira. ® Fa7!npHfrn. 

® Suryas niid Iiiduputrn.s. 

* [For the Vcdic cult of Suryn see Sracdoiidl, " Vedio Mythology,” 
Grundriss dcr Indo-Arischcn Philohgic vnd Allcrtumskinidc, 1897, p. 30 il.] 

® The Sauronmtao or Sannatians of early' Europe, as well as the Syrians, 
were most probably colonic.s of the same Suryavansi who simultaneously 
peopled the shores of the Caspian and Mediterranean, and the banlcs of the 
Indus and Ganges. Many of the tribes described by Strabo as dwelling 
around the Caspian are enunicratal amongst the thirty-si.'s royml races of 
India. One of these, the Snkasenao, supposed t-o bo the ancestors of our own 
•Saxon race, settled themselves on thoAraxes in Armenia, adjoining Albania. 
[There are no grounds for those comparisons.] 

' ['I’here are no grounds for this clnasificntion.] 
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fruitless ; but the observer of ancient customs may, with the 
imperfect guidance of peculiar rites, discover things, and even 
names, totally incongruous with the Bralunanical system, and 
which could never have originated within the Indus or Atak, — 
the Rubicon of Gangetic antiquaries, who fear to look beyond 
that stream for the origin of tribes. A residence amongst the 
Rajputs would lead to a disregard of such boundaries, either to 
the moral or physical man, as the annals of Mewar abundantly 
testify. 

Comparative Study of Festivals. — Sir Wm. Jones remarks, 

“ If the festivals of the old Greeks, Persians, Romans [559], 
Egyptians, and Goths could be arranged with exactness in the 
same form with the Indian, there would be found a striking 
resemblance among them ; and an attentive comparison of them 
all might throw great light on the religion, and perhaps on the 
history, of the primitive world.” 

Analogies to Rajput Customs in Northern Europe. — In treu.ting 
of the festivals and superstitions of the Rajputs, wherever there 
may appear to be a fair groimd for supposing an analogy with 
those of other nations of antiquity, I shall not hesitate to pursue 
it. The proper names of many of the martial Rajputs would 
alone point out the necessity of seeking for a solution of them 
out of the explored paths ; and where Sanskrit derivation cannot 
be assigned, as it happens in many instances, we are not, there- 
fore, warranted in the hasty conclusion that the names must 
have been adopted since the conquests of Mahmud or Shihabu-d- 
din, events of comparatively modem date. Let us at once admit 
the hypothesis of Pinkerton, — ^the establishment of an original 
Indu-Getic or Indo-Scythic empire, “ extending from the Caspian 
to the Ganges ” ; or if this conjecture be too extensive or too 
vague, let us fix the centre of this Madhya-Bhumi in the fertile 
region of Sogdiana ; ^ and from the lights which modem history 
affords on the many migrations from this nursery of manldnd, 

^ Long after the overthrow of the Greek kingdom of Bactria by the Yuti 
or Getes [Sakas] this region was popular and flourishing. In the year 120 ' 
before Christ, De Guignes says : “ Dans ce pays on trouvait d’excellens 
grains, du vin de vigne, plus de cent villes, tant grandes que petites. II 
est aussi fait mention du Tahia situd au midi du Gihon, et oh il y a de grandes- 
villes murdes. Le gdndral chinois y vit des toiles de ITnde et autres raar- 
chandises, etc., etc.” {Hist. Gin. des Huns, vol. i. p. 51). 
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even since tlie time of Muhnraniad, let ns form an opinion of those 
which liave not heen recorded, or Imve been conveyed bj'^ the 
Hindus only in impei-fcct allcgorj’^ ; and with tlic aid of ancient 
customs, obsolete words, and proper names, trace them to Indo- 
Scylhic colonics grafted on the parent stock. The Puranas 
themselves bear testimony to the incorporation of Scjdhic tribes 
with the Hindus, and to the continual irruptions of the Saka, 
the Pahlavas, the Yavanas,* the Turushkas, names conspicuous 
amongst the races of Central Asia, and recorded in the pages of 
the earliest Western historians. Even so carlj’’ ns the period of 
Rama, Avhen furious international wars were carried on between 
the militarj' and sacerdotal classes for supremacy, we have the 
names of these tribes recorded as auxiliaries [500] to the priest- 
hood ; who, while admitting them to fight under the banners of 
Siva, would not scruple to stamp them with the seal of Hinduism. 
Jn this manner, beyond a doubt, at a much later period than the 
events in the Ramayana, these tribes from the North cither forced 
themselves among, or were incorporated with, ‘ the races of the 
.sun.’ MHicn, therefore, we meet with rites in Rajputana and in 
ancient Scandinavia, such as were practised amongst the Gctic 
nations on the O.xus, why .shotdd we hesitate to assign the origin 
of both to this region of earliest civilir-ation ? Wlicn we sec 
the ancient Asii, and the lutae, or Jules, taking omens from the 
white steed of Tlior, .shut up in the temple at Upsala ; and in like 
manner, the Rajput of ])ast daj's offering the same animal in 
sacrifice to the sun, and his modem descendant taking the omen 
from his neigh, why are we to refuse our assent to the common 
origin of the superstition practised by the Gclac of the Oxus ? 
Again, when we find the ‘ homage to the sword ’ performed by 
all the Gelic races of antiquity in Dacia, on the Baltic, as well as 
by the modern Rajput, shall we draw no conclusion from this 
testimony of the father of history, who declares that such riles 

' yavnn or Javan is n celobrnfed link of tho Iiuln {lunar) genealogical 
chain ; nor need wo go to Ionia for it, though tho lonians may 1)0 a colony 
descended from .Tavan, tlio nintli from' Yayati, wlio was tho third son of 
Ayu, tho ancestor of tho Hindu ns well ns of tho Tatar Indu.vansi. [Yavana 
is tho gonoral term for a forcignor, cspooially tho non-ITindu trilies of tho 
N.W. Frontier, and those beyond thorn.] Tlio Asnras, who are so often 
described as invaders of India, and which word has ordinarily a more ir- 
religious acceptation, I firmh^ believe to mean tho Assyrians. [This theory 
was adopted by J. Forgusson, Core Temples of India, .'54.] 

VOL. JI 
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were practised on the Jaxartes in the very dawn ot knowledge ? ^ 
Moreover, why hesitate to give Eastern etymologies for Eastern 
rites, though found on the Baltic? The antiquary of the 
North (Mallet) may thus be assisted to the etymon of ‘ Tir-sing,’ 
the enchanted sword of Angantyr, in Ur, ‘ water,’ and singh, 

‘ a lion ’ ; i.e. in water or spirit like a lion ; for even pani, 
the common epithet for water, is applied metaphorically to 
‘ spirit-’ “ 

It would be less difficult to find Sanslcrit derivations for many 
of the proper names in the Edda, than to give a Sanskrit anatysis 
of many common amongst the Rajputs, w’hich we must trace to 
an Indo-Scythic root : “ such as Ey^^orsel, Udila, Attitai, Pujun, 
Hamira,* and numerous other proper names of warriors' Of 
tribes : the Kathi, Rajpali, Mohila, Sariaspah, Aswaria (JH. 
Assyrian?), Banaphar, Kamari. Silara, Daliima, etc. Of- moun- 
tains : Drinodliar, Arbuda, Aravalli, Aravindha (the. root era, 
or moimtain, being Scythic, and the expletive adjunct Sanskrit), 

‘ the hill of Budba,’ ‘ of strength,’ ‘ of limit.’ To all such as 
caimot be [561] resolved into the cognate language of India, what 
origin can we assign but Scythic ? ® 

Festivals in Mewar. Nauratri Festival.— In a memoir prepared 
for me by a well-informed public officer in the Rana’s court, on 
the chief festivals celebrated in Mewar, he commenced ivith those 
following the autiunnal equinox, in the month Asoj or Aswini, 

^ [Suck analogies of custom do not prove ethnical identity.] 

® [The theory breaks down, because the name of the sword of Argantyr 
was Tyrfing, or better Tyrfingr, the derivation of which word, as Mr. H. M. 
Chadwick kindly informs me, according to VigMsson’s Icelandic Dictionary, 
is from iyrfi, a resinous fir-tree used for kin^ng a fire, because the sword 
flamed like resinous wood.] 

® See Turner’s History of Anglo-Saxoiis for Indo-Soythfc words. 

‘ There were no less than four distinguished leaders of this name amongst 
the vassals of the last Rajput emperor of Delhi ; and one of them, who turned 
traitor to his sovereign and joined Shihabu-d-din, was actually a Scythian, 
and of the Gakkhar race, which maintained their ancient habits of polyandry 
even in Babur’s time. The Haoli Rao Hamira was lord of Kangra and the 
Galdchars of Pamir. 

“ Turner, when discussing the history of the Sakai, or Sakaseni, of the 
Caspian, whom he justly supposes to be the Saxons of the Baltic, takes 
occasion to introduce some words of Scythic origin (preserved by ancient 
writers), to almost every one of which, without straining etymology, we 
may give a Sanskrit origin. [There is no ground for ascribing a Scythic 
origin to the proper names in the text.] 
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opening with the Nauratri, saereci to the god of war. Their fasts 
are in general regulated by the moon ; although the most remark- 
able are solar, especially those of the equinoxes and solstices, and 
the Sankrantis, or days on which tlie sun enters a new sign. The 
Hindu solar year anciently commenced on the winter solstice, 
in the month Pausha, and was emphatically called ‘ the morning 
of the gods ’ ; also Sivaratri, or night of Siva, analogous, as has 
been before remarked, to the ‘ mother night,’ which ushered in 
the new year of the Scandinavian Asi, and other nations of Asiatic 
origin dwelling in the north. 

The Repose of Vishnu. — ^Thcy term the summer solstice in the 
month of Asarh, ‘ the night of the gods,’ because Vishnu (as the 
sun) reposes diu-ing the four rainy months on his serpent couch. 
The lunar year of 3G0 days was more ancient than the solar, and 
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commenced with the month of Asoj or Aswini : “ the moon being 
at the full when that name was imposed on the first lunar station 
of the Hindu ecliptic.” ^ 

According to another authority, the festivals commenced on 
Amavas, or the Ides of Chait, near which the vernal equinox falls, 
the opening of the modern solar year ; when, in like manner as 
at the commencement of the lunar year in Asoj, the}’^ [.562] 
dedicate the first nine days of Chait (also called Naiiratri) to 
Iswara and his consort Isani. 

IlaAung thus specified both modes of reckoning for the opening 
of the solar and lunar years, I shall not commence the abstract 
of the festivals of IMewar with either, but follow tbe more ancient 
division of time, when the year closed with the w'inter solstice 
in the month of Pus, consequently opening the new year with 
Magh. By this arrangement, we shall commence with the spring 
festivals, and let the days dedicated to mirth and gaiety follow 
each other j preferring the natural to the astrological j'ear, 
* wliich will enable us to preserve the analogy with the northern 
nations of Europe, who also reckoned from the winter solstice. 
The Hindu divides the year into six seasons, eaeli of two months j 
namely, Vasanta, Grishma, Varsha, Sarad, Sisira, Sila ; or spring, 
summer, rainy, sultry, de^vy, and cold. 

It is not, however, my intention to detail all the fasts and 
festivals Avhich the Rajput of Mewar holds in common AA'ith the 
Hindu nation, but chiefly those restricted to that State, or such 
as are celebrated Avith local peculiarity, or striking analogies to 
those of Egypt, Greece, or Scandinavia, The goddess avIio pre- 
sides over mirth and idleness preferred holding her court amidst 
the ruins of Udaipur to searching elsewhere for a dAvelling. This 
determination to be happy amidst calamity, indmdual and 
national, has made the court proverbial in Rajwara, in the adage, 
‘ sat bara, aur nau teoliara,' i.e. nine holidays out of seven days. 
Although many of these festivals are common to India, and their 
maintenance is enjoined by religion, yet not only the prolongation 
and repetition of some, but the entire institution of others as 
Avell as the peculiar splendour -of their solemnization, originate 
Avith the prince ; proving hoAv much indmdual example may 
nfluence the manners of a nation. 

^ Sir W. Jones, “ On the Lunar Year of the Hindus,” Asiatic Eescarchea 
vol. iii. p. 267. , ’ 
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Spring Festival, Vasant Panchami. — ^By tlie arrangement we 
have adopted, the lovelj^ Vasanti, goddess of the spring, will 
usher in the festivals of Mewar. In 1819 her rites were celebrated 
in the kalends of January, and even then, on the verge of the 
tropic, her birth was premature. 

The opening of the spring being on the 5th of the month 
Magha, is thence called the Vasant panchami, which in 1819 fell on 
the 30th of January ; consequently the first of Pus (the antecedent 
month), the beginning of the old Hindu [563] year, or ‘ the 
morning of the gods,’ fell on the 25th of December. The Vasant 
continues forty daj's after the panchami, or initiative fifth, during 
wliich the utmost license prevails in action and in' speech ; the 
lower classes regale even to intoxication on every kind of stimu- 
lating confection and spirituous beverage, and the most respect- 
able individuals, who would at other times be shocked to utter 
an indelicate allusion, roam about with the groups of bacchanals, 
reciting stanzas of the Avarmest description in praise of the poAvers 
of nature, as did the conscript fathers of Rome during the Satur- 
nalia. In this -season, when the' barriers of rank are thrown 
doAvn, and the spirit of democracy is let loose, though never 
abused, cA'en the aaIM Bhil, or savage Mer, will leave his forest or 
moimtain shade to mingle in the revelries of the capital ; and 
decorating his ebon hair or tattered turban with a garland of 
jessamine, will join the clamorous parties which perambulate the 
streets of the capital. These orgies are, however, reserved for the 
conclusion of the forty days sacred to the goddess of nature. 

Bhan Saptami Festival. — ^Two days folloAvIng the initiative 
fifth is the Bhan saptami or ‘ seventh [day] of the sun,’ also 
called ‘the birth of the sun,’ v/ith A^arious other metaphorical 
denominations.^ On this day there is a grand processiqn of the 
Rana, his chiefs and vassals, to the Chaugan, where the sun is 
worshipped. At the Jaipur court, Avhose princes claim descent 
from Kusa, the second son of Rama, the Bhan saptami is peculiarly 
sacred. The chariot of the sun, draAvn by eight horses, is taken 
from the temple dedicated to that orb, and moved in procession : 
a ceremony otherwise never observed but on the inauguration of 
a new prince. 

^ Bhaskara saptami, in honour of the sun, as a form of Vislmu (Varaha 
Parana) Makari, from the sun entering the constellation Mahara (Pisces), 
the first of the solar Magha (see Asiatic Researches, vol. iii. p. 273). 
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Sun Worship. — In the mythology of the Rajputs, of which we 
have a better idea from their heroic poetry than from the legends 
of the Brahmans, the sun-god is the deity they are most anxious 
to propitiate ; and in his honour they fearlessly expend their 
blood in battle, from the hope of being received into his mansion. 
Their highest heaven is accordingly the Bhanuthan or Bhamdoka, 
the ‘ region of the sun ’ : and like the Indu-Scythic Ge.tae, the 
Rajput warrior of the early ages sacrificed the horse in his honour,^ 
and dedicated to him the first day of the week, namely, Adityawar, 
contracted to Itwar, also called Thawara® [564]. 

The more we attend to the warlike mythology of the north, 
the more apparent is its analogy with that of the Rajputs, and 
the stronger ground is there for assuming that both races in- 
herited their creed from the common land of the Yuti of the 
Jaxartes. Wliat is a more proper etymon for Scandinavian, the 
abode of the warriors who destroyed the Roman power, than 
Skanda, the Mars or Kmnara of the Rajputs ? perhaps the origin 
of the Cimbri, derived by Mallet from koempfer, ‘ to fight.’ 

Thor, in the eleventh fable of the Edda, is denominated Asa- 
Thor,® the ‘ lord Thor,’ called the Celtic Mars by the Romans. 
The chariot of Thor is ignobly yoked compared with the car of 
Surya ; but in the substitution of the he-goats for the seven- 
headed horse Saptasva we have but the change of an adjtmct 
depending on clime, when the Yuti migrated from the plains of 
Scythia, of which the horse is a native, to Yutland, of whose 
mountains the goat was an inhabitant prior to any of the race of 
Asi. The northern warrior makes the palace of the sun-god 
Thor the most splendid of the celestial abodes, “ in wliich are 

1 See Vol. I. p. 91. 

“ This word appears to have the same import as Thor, the sun-god and 
war divinity of the Scandinavians. [? Thawar, Saturday ; Skt. stliavara, 
‘ stationary.’] 

^ Odin is also called As or ‘ lord ’ ; the Gauls also called him Oes or Es, 
and with a Latin termination Hesus, whom Lucan calls Esus ; Edda, vol. 
ii. pp. 46-6. The celebrated translator of these invaluable remnants of 
' ancient superstitions, by which alone light can be thrown on the origm of 
nations, observes that Es or Oes is the name for God with all the Celtic 
races. So it was with the Tuscans, doubtless from the Sanskrit, or rather 
from a more provincial tongue, the common contraction of Iswara, the 
Egj^tian Osiris, the Persian Syr, the sun-god. [These words have, of 
comrse, no connexion. Syria perhaps derives its name from the Suri a 
north-Euphratian tribe {Encyclopaedia Biblica, iv. 4845).] 
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five liundrcd and forfcj’’ halls ” : vying mtli the Suryamandala, 
the supreme heaven of the Rajput. Whence such notions of the 
Aswa races of the Ganges, and the Asi of Scandinavia, but from 
the Scj^hic Saka, who adored the solar divinity under the name 
of ‘ Gaeto-SjTus,’ ^ the Surj'a of the Sachha Rajput ; and as, 
according to the commentator on the Edda, “ the ancient people 
of the north pronounced the ih as the English now do ss,” the 
sun-god Thor becomes Sot, and is identified still more with Surya 
whose worsliip no doubt gave the name to that extensive portion 
of Asia called 2v/)ta, as it did to the small peninsula of the Sauras, 
still peopled by tribes of Scytliic origin. The Sol of the Romans 
has probably the same Cclto-Etrurian origin ; with those tribes 
the sun was the great object of adoration, and their grand festival, 
the winter solstice, was called Yule, 1-L‘ul, Houl, “ which even at 
this day signifies the Sun, in the language of Bas-Bretagne and 
Cornwall.” - On the conv'crsion of the descendants of these 
Scidihic Ycuts, who, according to [5G5] Herodotus, sacrificed the 
horse {Hi) to the sun {El), the name of the Pagan jubilee of the 
solstice was transferred to the day of Christ’s nativity, which 
is thus stiU held in remembrance by their descendants of the 
north.® 

Sun Worship at Udaipur. — ^At Udaipur the sun has imivcrsal 
precedence ; his portal {Suryapol) is the chief entrance to the 
citj’^ ; his name gives dignity to the chief apartment or hall 
{Suryamaliall) of the palace ; and from the balcony of the sun 
{SuTijagoIchra) the descendant of Rama shows himself in the dark 
monsoon as the sun’s representative. A huge painted sun of 
gj'psum in high relief, with gilded rays, adorns the hall of audience, 
and in front of it is the throne. As ahead}’’ mentioned, the sacred 
standard bears his image,* as does that Scythic part of the regalia 
called the changi, a disc of black felt or ostrich feathers, with a 

® lYliicli Mallet, from HesycIiitiB, interprets ‘ good star.’ [Tho namo 
Gootosyrus or Octosyrus (Herodotus iv. 60) is so uncertain in form that 
it is useless to i)ropose etymologies for it (E. If. Jlinns, Scythians and Greeks, 
80). Bawlinson {Herodotus, 3rd cd. ii. 93) eomparcs Greek atOo^, Skt. 
surya, in tho sense ‘ bright, burning Sun.’] 

® Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, vol. ii. jj. 42. 

® [Much of tliis is from Sir W. Jones, Wilford and Paterson (Asiatic 
Researches, i. 253, iii. 141, viii. 48). llcrodotiis (i. 210) ascribes tho 
custom of Sun sacrifice to tho Massagetao.] 

* [Tho Mughal emperors followed tho same practice (Manucci i. 98).] 
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plate of gold to represent the sun in its centre, home upon a pole. 
The royal parasol is termed Idrania, in allusion to its shape, like 
a ray (Jdran) of the orb. The last day but one of the month of 
Magha is called Sivaratri (night of Siva), and is held peculiarly 
sacred by the Rana, who is styled the Regent of Siva. It is a 
rigid fast, and the night is passed in Aogils, and rites to the phallic 
representative of Siva. 

The Spring Hunt. — The merry month of Phalgun is ushered 
in ivith the Alieria, or spring-lumt.^ The preceding day the Rana 
distributes to all his cliiefs and servants either a dress of green, 
or some portion thereof, in which all appear habited on the 
morrow, whenever the astrologer has fixed the hour for sallying 
forth to slay the boar to Gauri, the Ceres of the Rajputs : the 
Aheria is therefore called the Mahurat ka shikar, or the chase - 
fixed astrologically. As their success on this occasion is ominous 
of future good, no means are neglected to secure it, either by 
scouts previously discovering the lair, or the desperate efforts of 
the hunters to slay the boar when roused. With the sovereign 
and his sons all the cliiefs sally forth, each on liis best steed, and 
all animated by the desire to suipass each other in acts of prowess 
and dexterity. It is very rare that in some one of the passes or 
recesses of the valley the hog is not found ; the spot- is then 
suiTounded by the [500] hunters, whose vociferations soon start 
the dukkara,~ and frequently a drove of hogs. Then each cavalier 
impels his steed, and nith lance or sword, regardless of rock, 
ravine, or tree, presses on the bristly foe, whose knowledge of the 
country is of no avail when thus circumvented, and the ground 
soon reeks with gore, in which not imhequently is mixed that of 
horse or rider. On the last occasion there occurred feAver casual- 
ties than usual ; though the Chondawat Hamira, whom wc 
nicloiamed the ‘ Red RicA'^er,’ had his leg broken, and the second 

In his delight for this diversion, the Bajput evinces his Scytliic pro- ‘ 
pensity. The grand hunts of the last Chauhan emperor often led him into 
Ararfare, for Prithiraj Avas a poacher of the first magnitude, and one of Ids 
battles Avith the Tatars was Avhile engaged in field sports on the Eard. The 
heir of Jenghiz Khan Avas chief huntsman, the highest office of the State 
amongst the Scythic Tatars ; as Ajanbahu, alike celebrated in either field ‘ 
of Avar and sport, Avas chief huntsman to the Chauhan emperor of Delhi 
whose bard enters minutely into the subject, describing all the variety of 
dogs of chase. 

“ A hog in Hindi ; in Persian kliuh, nearly our hog [?]. 
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son of Sheodan Singh, a near relation of the Rana, had his neigh- 
bour’s lance driven through his arm. The young cliief of Salum- 
bar was amongst the distinguished of this day’s sport. It would 
appal even an English fox-hunter to see the Rajputs driving their 
steeds at full speed, bounding like the antelope over everj'^ barrier 
— the thick jungle covert, or rocky steep bare of soil or vegeta- 
tion, — ^with their lances balanced in the air, or leaning on the 
saddle-bow slashing at the boar. 

The royal Idtchen moves out on this occasion, and in some 
chosen spot the repast is prepared, of which all partake, for the 
hog is the favourite food of the Rajput, as it was of the heroes 
of Scandina^da. Nor is the munawwar piyala, or invitation cup, 
forgotten ; and having feasted, and thrice slain their bristly 
antagonist, they return to the capital, where fame had already 
spread their exploits — the deeds done ‘by the barchhi (lance) of 
Padma,^ or the Ichanda (sword) blow of Hamira,“ which lopped 
the head of the foe of Gauri. Even this martial amusement, the 
Aheria, has a religious origin. The boar is the enemy of Gauri of 
the Rajputs ; it was so held of Isis by the Egyptians, of Ceres by 
the Greeks, of Freya by the north-man, whose favourite food was 
the hog : and of such importance was it deemed by the Franks, 
that the second chapter of the Salic law is entirely penal with 
regard to the stealers of swine. The heroes of the Edda, even in 
Valhalla, feed on the fat of the wild boar Saehifmner, while “ the 
illustrious father of armies fattens his wolves Geri and Freki, and 
takes no other noiuishment himself than the interrupted quaffing 
of wine ” : quite the picture of Har, the Rajput god of war, and 
his sons the Bhairavas, ICrodha, and Kala, metaphorically called 
the ‘ sons of slaughter.’ We need hardly repeat that the cup 
of the Scandinavian god of war, like that of the Rajputs, is the 
human skull (Jchopra) [567].® 

The Phag or Holi Festival. — As Phalgun advances, the baccha- 
nalian mirth increases ; groups are continually patrolling the 
streets, throwing a crimson powder at each other, or ejectmg a 
solution of it from syringes, so that the garments and visages of 
all are one mass of crimson. On the 8th, emphatically called 

V ^ Chief of Salumbar. ® Chief of Hamirgarh. 

® [On the slaughter of the boar representing a corn-spirit see Sir J. 
Prazer, The Golden Bough, 3rd od. Part v. vol. i. 298 ff. ; Robertson Smith, 
Religion of the Semites, 2nd ed. 290 f.] 
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the Phag, the Rana joins the queens and their attendants in the 
palace, when all restraint is removed and mirth is milimited. 
But the most brilliant sight is the playing of the Holi on horseback, 
on the terrace in front of the palace. Each chief who chooses to 
join has a plentiful supply of missiles, formed of thin plates of 
mica or tale, enclosing this crimson powder, called abira, which 
with the most graceful and dextrous horsemanship they dart at 
each other, pursuing, caprioling, and jesting. This part of it 
much resembles the Satm-nalia of Rome of this day, when similar 
missiles are scattered at the Carnivale. The last day or Punon 
ends the Holi, when the Nakkaras from the Tripolia summon all 
the chiefs with their retinues to attend their prince, and accom- 
pany him in procession to the Chaugan, their Champ de Mars. 
In the centre of this is a long sala nr hall, the ascent to wliich is 
by a flight of steps : the roof is supported by square columns 
without any walls, so that the court is entirely open. Here, 
surrounded by his cliiefs, the Rana passes an hour, listening to 
the songs in praise of Holika, wlule a scurrilous kavya or couplet 
from some wag in the crowd reminds liim, that exalted ranlc is 
no protection against the license of the spring Saturnalia j though 
‘ the Diwan of Eklinga ’ has not to reproach himself with a 
failure of obedience to the rites of the goddess, having fulfilled 
the command ‘ to multiply,’ more than any individual in his 
Idngdom.^ WTiile the Rana and his chiefs are thus amused above, 
the buffoons and itinerant groups mix with the cavalcade, throw 
powder in their eyes, or deluge their garments -with the crimson 
solution. To resent it would only expose the sensitive party to 
be laughed at, and draw upon him a host of these bacchanals : so 
that no alternative exists between keeping entirely aloof or 
mixing in the fray [56S].- 

^ He has been the father of more than one hundred children, legitimate 
and illegitimate, though very few are living, 

“ That this can be done without any loss of dignity by the Sahib log (a 
name European gentlemen have assumed) is well known to those who may 
have partaken of the hospitalities of that honourable man, and brave and 
zealous officer. Colonel James Skinner, C.B., at Hansi. That his example 
is worthy of imitation in the mode of commanding, is best evinced by the 
implicit and cheerful obedience his men pay to his instructions when re- 
moved from hjs personal control. He has passed through the ordeal of 
nearly thirty years of unremitted service, and from Jhe glorious days of 
Delhi and Laswari under Lake, to the last siege of Bharatpur, James Skinner 
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On the last day, the Rana feasts his chiefs, and the camp 
breaks up Tvith the distribution of khando, naviyol, or swords and 
coco-nuts, to the chiefs and all “ whom the king delighteth to 
honour.” These khandas are but ‘ of lath,’ in shape like the 
Andrea Ferrara, or long cut-and-thrust, the favourite weapon 
of the Rajput. They are painted in various ways, like Harlequin’s 
sword, and meant as a burlesque, in unison with the character 
of the day, when war is banished, and the multiplication,^ not 
the destruction, of man is the behest of the goddess who rules the 
spring. At nightfall, the forty days conelude wth ‘ the burning 
of the Holi,’ when they light large fires, into which various 
' substances, as well as the crimson abira, are thrown, and around 
which groups of children are dancing and screaming in the streets 
like so many infernals. Until tlnee hours after sunrise of the 
new month of Chait, these orgies are continued with increased 
vigour, when the natives bathe, change their garments, worship, 
and return to the ranlc of sober citizens ; and princes and chiefs 
receive gifts from their domestics.® 

Chait. — The first of this month is the Samvatsara (vulg, 
Chamchari), or anniversary, of the death of the Rana’s father, to 
whose memory solemn rites are performed both in the palace and 
at Ara, the royal cemetery, metaphorically termed Mahasati, or 
place of ‘ great faith.’ Thither the Rana repairs, and offers 
oblations to the mams of his father ; and after purifying in the 
Gangabheva, a rivulet which flows tluough the middle of ‘ the 
abode of silence,’ he returns to the palace. 

On the 3rd, the whole of the royal insignia proceeds to Bedla, 
the residence of the Chauhan chief (one of the Sixteen)^ ^vithin 
the valley of the capital, in order to convey the Rao to court. 
The Rana advances to the Ganesa Deori ® to receive him ; when, 


kas been second to none. In obtaining for this gallant and modest ofScor 
the order of the Batb, Lord Combermcro must have been applauded by 
every person who Imows the worth of him who bears it, which includes 
the whole army of Bengal. [James Skinner, 1778-1841. See Compton, 
Military Adventurers, 389 if. ; Buckland, Did. Indian Biography, s.v. 

^ Evinced in the presentation of the sriphala, the fruit of Sri, which is 
tho^ coco-nut, emblomatio of fruitfulness. . 

® Another point of resemblance to the Roman Saturnalia. 

® A hall so called in honour of Ganesa, or Janus, whoso effigies adorn 
the entrance. [Janus probably = Dianus : Ganesa, ‘lord of the troops of 
inferior deities ’ (j/ana).] 
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after salutation, the sovereign and his chief return to the great 
hall of assembly, hand in hand, but that of the Chaulian above 
or upon his sovereign’s. In this ceremony we have another 
singular memorial of the glorious days of Mewar, when almost 
every chieftain established by deeds of devotion a right to the 
eternal gratitude of their princes ; the decay of whose, [569] 
power but serves to hallow such reminiscences. It is in these 
little acts of courteous condescension, deviations from the formal 
routine of reception, that we recognize the traces of Rajput 
history ; for inquiry into these customs rvill reveal the incident 
which gave birth to each, and curiosity will be amply repaid, in a 
lesson at once of political and moral import. For mj’’ own part, 

I never heard the kettledrum of my friend Raj Kalyan strike at 
the sacred barrier, the Tripolia, without recalling the glorious 
of memory his ancestor at the Thermopjdae of Mewar ; ^ "nor 
looked on the autograph lance, the symbol oLthe Chondawats, 
vdthout recognizing the fidelity of the founder of the elan ; “ nor 
observed the honours paid to the Chauhans of Bedla and Kotharia, 
without the silent tribute of applause to the manes of, their, 
sires. 

Sitala’s. Festival. — Chait badi sat, or ‘ 7th of [the dark fort- 
night] Chait,’ is in honour of the goddess Sitala, the protectress 
of children : all the matrons of the city proceed with their 
offerings to the shrine of the goddess, placed upon the very 
pinnacle of an isolated hiU in the valley. In every point of 
view, this divinity is the twin-sister of the Mater Montana/ the 
guardian of infants amongst the Romans, the Grecian or Phrygian 
Cybele. 

Birthday of the Rana. — This is also the Rana’s birthday,* on 
which occasion all classes flock with gifts and good wishes that 
“ the king may live for. ever ” ; but it is in the penetralia of the 
Rawala, where the profane eye enters not, that the greatest 
festivities of this day are kept. 

New Year’s Day. The Festival of Flowers. — Chait Sudi 1st (15th 
of the month) is the opening of the luni-solar year of Vikramaditya. 
Ceremonies, which more especially appertain to the Nauratri of 
Asoj, are performed on this day ; and the sword is worshipped 

^ Seo p. 394. 2 See p. 324. 

® [See Hastings, JEncydopaedia of Beligion and Ethics, viii. 868 f.l 

* It fell on the 18th March 1819. - 
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in the palace. But such rites arc subordinate to those of the fair 
dignity, who^till rules over this the smiling portion of the year. 
Vasanti has ripened into the fragrant Flora, and all the fair of 
the capital, as well as the other sex, repair to the gardens and 
groves, Avhcrc parties- assemble, regale, and swing, adorned with 
chaplets of roses, jessamine, or oleander, when the Naulakha 
gardens may vie with the Tivoli of Paris. They return in the 
evening to the city. 

The Festival of Flowers. — ^The Rajput Floralia ushers in the 
rites of the beneficent Gauri, which continue nine daj's, the 
number sacred to the creative [570] power. These vie with 
the Cerealia of Rome, or the more ancient rites of the goddess 
of the Nile : I shall therefore devote some space to a parlicidar 
account of them.’ 

Ganggor Festival. — Among the man}' remarkable festivals of 
Rajasthan, kept with peeuliar brilliancy at Udaipur, is that in 
honour of Gauri, or Isani, the goddess of abundance, the Isis of 
Egyjit, the Ceres of Greece. Like the Rajput Satunialia, which 
it follows, it belongs to the vernal equinox, when nature in 
these regions proximate to the tropic is in the full expanse of her 
charms, and the matronly Gauri casts her golden mantle over 
the beauties of the verdant Vasanti.®^ Then the fruits exhibit 
their promise to the eye ; the koil (ills the ear with melody ; the 
air is impregnated with aroma, and the crimson poppy contrasts 
with the spikes of golden grain, to form a wreath for the beneficent 
Gauri. 

Gauri is one of the names of Isa or Parvati, wife of the greatest 
of the gods, Mahadeva or Iswara, who is conjoined with her in 
these i-itcs, which almost exclusively appertain to the women. 
The meaning of Gauri is ‘ yellow,’ emblematic of the ripened 
han'est, when the votaries of the goddess adore her efiigies, Avhich 
are those of a matron painted the colour of ripe corn ; and though 
her image is represented with only two hands, in one of which 
she holds the lotos, which the Egyptians regarded as emblematic 
of reproduction, yet not unfrequently they equip her with the 
warlike conch, the discus, and the club, to denote that the goddess, 
whose gifts sustain life, is likewise accessary to the loss of it : 
* uniting, as Gauri and Kali, the characters of life and death, like 

* [For festivals in honour of Gauri hco IA, xxxv. (1000) 01.] 

- I’cr.sonifictttion of spring. 
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the Isis and Cybele of the Eg3T)tians. But here she is only seen 
as Annapurna, the benefactress of manldnd. The Mes conunence '' 
when the sun enters Aries (the opening of the Hindu year), by a 
deputation to a spot beyond the city, “ to bring earth for the 
image of Gauri.” * Wlien this is formed, a-sraaller one of Iswara 
is made, and they are placed together ; a small trench is then 
excavated, in which barley is sown ; the ground is irrigated and 
artificial heat supplied till the grain germinates, when the females 
join hands and dance round it, invoking the blessings of Gauri on 
their husbands.® The young corn is then taken up, distributed, 
and presented by the females to the men, who wear it in their 
turbans. Every wealthy family has its image, or at least every 
purwa or subdivision of the city. These and other [571] rites 
known only .to the initiated having been performed for several 
days within doors, they decorate the images, and prepare to 
carry- them in processiomi''to the lake. During these days of 
preparation, nothing is talked of but Gauri’s departure from the 
palace ; whether she will be as sumptuously apparelled as in the 
year gone by ; whether an additional boat will be launched on 
the occasion ; though not a few forget the goddess altogether 
in the recollection of the gazelle eyes {mrig-nayani) and serpen- 
tine locks (nagini-zulf) ® of the beauteous handmaids who are 
selected to attend her. At length the hour arrives, the martial 
nakkaras give the signal “ to the cannonier without,” and specu- 
lation is at rest when the guns on the summit of the castle of 
Eldinggarh announce that Gauri has commenced her excursion 
to the lake. 

The Bathing of the Goddess.— The cavalcade assembles on 
the magnificent terrace, and the Rana, surrounded by his nobles, 
leads the way to the boats, of a form as primitive as that which 
conveyed the Argonauts to Colchis. The scenery is admirably 
adapted for these fetes, the ascent being gradual from the margin 
of the lake, which here forms a fine bay, and gently rising 'to the 
crest of the ridge on which the palace and dwellings of the chiefs 
are built. JEvery turret and balcony is crowded with spectators, 

^ Here we have Gauri as the type of the earth. 

^ [The Gardens of Adonis, for which see Sir J. Frazer, Adonis, Aiiis, 
Osiris, 3rd ed. i. 236 ff.] 

“ Hero the Hindu mixes Persian with his Sanskrit, '■and produces the 
mongrel dialect Hindi. 
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from the palace to the -ivatcr’s edge ; and the ample flight of 
mnrhle stops which infervoiie from the 'J’ripolia, nr trij)Ie portal, 
to the boats, is a dense mass of females in variegated robes, whose 
scarfs blit half conceal their ebon tresses adorned with the rose 
and the jessamine. A more imposing or more exhilarating sight 
cannot be imagined tlian the entire population of n city thus 
assembled for the puqiose of rejoicing ; the eoimtenanec of 
evorj* individual, from the prince to the pe.'isanl, dressed in 
smiles. Carr>- the eye to heaven, and it rests on ‘ a sky without 
a cloud ’ : below is a magnificent lake, the even surface of the 
deep blue waters broken only by palaces of marble, whose arched 
piawAas are seen tbrougb the foliage of orange groves, plantain, 
and tamarind ; while the vision is hounded hj' noble mountains, 
their peaks towering oi’cr each other, and composing an immense 
ampinthcatre. Here the deformity of vice inlrndcs not; no 
object is degraded by jncbrialion : no tumultuous disorder or 
deafening clamour, but all await patiently, m'th eyes directed 
to tlic lYipolia, Ibc appearance of Gauri. At lengl !i the jwoccssion 
is seen m'ndirig doini the steep, and in the midst [•'5T2], borne on a 
yirtf,* or throne, gorgeously arrayed in yellow robes, and blazing 
with * barbaric pearl and gold,’ the godilcss appears ; on either 
side the two beauties wave the silver chamara over her bead, 
while the more favoured damsels act ns harbingers, preceding 
her with wands of silver: the whole clinnling hymns. On her 
approach, the Rnnn, bis chiefs and ministers rise and remain 
standing till the goddess is .seated on her throne close to the 
water’s edge, when all bow, and the prince and court take their 
seats- in the boats. The females then form a circle around the 
goddess, unite liands, and with a measured step and various 
graceful inclinations of the body, keeping time by beating the 
palms at particular cadences, move round the image singing 
hymns, some in honour of the goddess of abundance, others on 
love and cbivaliy ; and embodying little episodes of national 
achievements, occasionally sprinkled with double entendre, w’bieh 
c-xcilcs a smile and significant nod from the chiefs, and an inclina- 
tion of the head of the fair choristers. Tiic festival being entirely 
female, not a single male mi.xcd in the immense groups, and even 
Is%vara himself, the husband of Gauri, attracts no attention, ns 
appears from his ascetic or mendicant form begging his dole 
^ Takht, Pat, Persian anti Sanskrit, alike moaning board. 
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from the bounteous and universal mother. It is taken for 
granted that the' goddess, is occupied in batliing all the time 
she remains, and ancient tradition says death was the penalty 
of anj’’ male intruding on these solemnities ; but the present 
prince deems them so fitted for amusement, that he has even 
instituted a second Ganggor. Some hours are thus consumed, 
while easy and good-humoured conversation is carried on. At 
length, the ablutions over, the goddess is taken up, and conveyed 
to the palace with the same forms and state. The Rana and 
his eliiefs then unmoor their boats, and are rowed round the 
margin of the lake, to visit in succession the other images of 
the goddess, around which female groups are chanting and 
worshipping, as already described, %vith which ceremonies the 
evening closes, when the whole terminates with a grand displaj' 
of fireworks, the finale of each of the three days dedicated to 
Gauri, 

Considerable resemblance is to be discerned between this 
festival of Gauri and that in honour of the Egyptian Diana * at 
Bubastis, and Isis at Busiris, within the [573] Delta of the Nile, of 
which Herodotus says : “ They who celebrate those of Diana 
embark in vessels ; the women strike their tabors, the men 
their flutes ; the rest of both sexes clap their hands, and join 
in chorus. Wliatever city tliey approach, the vessels are brought 
on shore ; the women use ungracious language, dance, and in- 
delicately throw about their garments.” IVlierever the rites 
of Isis prevailed, we find the boat introduced as an essential 
emblem in her worship, whether in the heart of Rajasthan, on 
the banks of the Nile, or in the woods of Germany. Bryant ® 

^ Tho Ephesian Diana is the twin sister of Gauri, and can have a Sanskrit 
derivation in Devianna, ‘ the goddess of food,’ contracted Deanna, though 
commonly Aixna-de or Anna-devi, and Annapurna, ‘ filling with food,’ or 
the nourisher, the name applied by ‘ the mother of mankind,’ when sho 
places the repast before the messenger of heaven : 

“ Heavenly Stranger, please to taste 
These bounties, which our Nourisher, from whom 
All perfect good, unmeasured out, descends, 

To us for food and for delight, hath caused 
The earth to yield.” 

Paradise. Lost, Bk. v. 397-401. 
[Diana is the feminine form of Dianus, Janus.] 

- ii. 59-G4. s Analysis of Ancient Ilythology, p. 812. 
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furnishes an interesting account from Diodorus nnd CiirtiJis, 
illustrated by drawings from Pocock, from the temple of Luxor, 
near Carnac, in the Thebaid, of ‘ ihc ship of Isis,’ carrj'ing an 
ark ; and from a male figure therein, this learned person thinks 
it bears a mysterious allusion to the deluge. T am inclined to 
deem the personage in the ark Osiris, husband of Isis, the t ype of 
the sun arrived in the sign of Aries (of which the ram’s heads 
ornamenting both the prow nnd stem of the vessel arc typical), 
the harbinger of the annual fertilizing intmdation of the Nile : 
evincing identity of origin ns an cqiiinoetial festiwl >vith that of 
Gauri (Isis) of tiic Indu-Scylhic races of Rajasthan. 

The German Suevi adored Isis, nnd also introduced a ship in 
her worship, for which Tacitus * is at a loss to account, and with 
his usual c.andour says he has no materials rriiencc to invest igirtc 
the origin of a worship denoting the foreign origin of the tribe. 
This Isis of the Suevi was cvidcnllj' a form of ICrtha, the chief 
divinity of ail the Saxon races, who, wiU\ lier consort Teutates 
or IIcsus® (Mercury), were the chief deities of both the Celtic 
and early Gothic races : the [uT t] Budlia and Ila of the Rajptils ; 
in short, the earth,* the prolific mother, the Isis of Egypt, the 
Ceres of Greece, the Annapurna (giver of food) of the RnjpuLs. 
On some ancient temples dedicated to this Hindu Ceres we have 
sculptured on the frieze and pedestal of the columns the emblem 
of abundance, termed the I:ainaf:intibha, or vessel of desire, a 
vase of elegant form, from which branches of the palm are grace- 
fully pendent, Herodotus says that similar water- vessels, filled 

‘ [Qermania, ix.] 

* Hesus is probably derived from Iswarn, or Isa, the god. Totli a'aa (Jio 
Egyptian, nnd Teutates the Scandinavian, Mercury. I liavo elsov.dioro 
attempted to trace tliooriein of Mio Suevi, Sii.oryculsof yentland (.Tut land), 
to Yuto, Getae, or .Tat, of Central Asia, wlio carried tlienco the religion of 
Biiddlia into India ns ■well ns to the Baltic. Tliero is little doubt that tlio 
races called Jotnor, .Tncter, .Totun.s, Jnets, nnd Yoiits, who followed tbo Ast 
into Scandinavia, migrated from tlio Jnxnrtcs, tlio land of the great Getnn 
(Massagofae) ; the lender was supposed to bo endued with fiupernalnral 
powers, like tho Bnddliist, called Vidin%'an, or inngieian, whoso haniits 
adjoined Aria, tho cradle of tho Magi. They arc designated Aripunta [?]. 
nndor tho sign of a Rcrpont, tlio typo of Budlui; orAIirinmti, ‘ tho foe of man.’ 
[Much of this crude spcmilation is taken from Wilford lAsUtlic, Jtexe, arches. 
iii. 133).] 

* The Qernmn Erthn, to show her Jcindrod to the Ila of tho Bajpufs, 

bad her car drawn by a cow, under which form tho irindus tvpifv tho 
earth (prWiici). ‘ 

voi,. n ,, 
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with wheat and barley, were carried in the festival of Isis ; and 
all who have attended to Egyptian antiquities are aware that the 
god Canopus is depicted under the form of a wafer-jar, or Nilo- 
meter, whose covering bears the head of Osiris, 

The Agastya Festival— To render the analogy perfect between 
the vessels emblematic of the Isis of the Nile and the Ganges, 
there is a festival sacred to the sage Agastya, who presides over 
the star Canopus, when the sun enters Virgo (Kanya). The 
kamakwnbha is then personified under the epithet kumbhayoni, 
and the votary is instructed to pour water into a sea-shell, in 
which having placed white flowers and unground rice, turning 
his face to the south, he offers it with this incantation : “ Hail- 
Kumbhayoni, born in the sight of hlitra and Varuna (the sun 
and water divinities), bright as the blossom of the kusa (grass; 
who sprung from Agni (fire) and the Maruts.” By the pref: 
of Ganga (the river) to Gauri, we see that the Ganggor festb 
is essentially sacred to a river-goddess, affording additional pro- 
of the common origin of the rites of the Isis of Egypt an 
India. 

The Egyptians, according to Plutarch, considered the Nile ; 
flowing from Osiris, in like manner as the Hindu poet descrih 
the fair Ganga flowing from the head of Iswara, which Sir 
Jones thus classicallj^ paints in liis h 3 ^mn to Ganga : 

Above the reach of mortal ken. 

On blest Coilasa’s top, where every stem 
Glowed with a vegetable gem, 

Mahesa stood, the dread and joy of men ; 

While Parvati, to gain a boon. 

Fixed on his locks a beamy moon. 

And hid his frontal eye in jocund play. 

With reluctant sweet delay ; 

All nature straight was locked in dim eclipse. 

Till Brahmins pure, with hallowed lips 
And warbled prayers, restored the day, 

Wlien Ganga from his brow, with heavenly fingers prest. 

Sprang radiant, and descending, graced the caverns of the west [575 

The Goddess Ganga. — Ganga, the river-goddess, like the Nik 
is the type of fertility, and like that celebrated stream, has h 
source amidst the eternal glaciers of Chandragiri or Soma - 
(the mountains of the moon) ; the higher peaks of the gigant 
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Himalaya, -vvlicrc Parvati is represented as ornamenting the 
tiara of Isavara “ with a hcamy moon.” In this metaphor, and 
in his title of Somanatha (lord of the moon), we again have 
evidence of Iswara. or Siva, after representing the sun, having 
the satellite moon as his ornament.* His Olympus, Kailasa, is 
.studded with that majestic pine, the cedar; thence iio is called' 
Kedarnath, ‘lord of the ecdar-lrccs.’ = The mysteries of Osiris 
and those of Eleu.‘;i,s * were of the same character, commemorative 
of the first germ of civili/ntion, the culture of the earth, tmder a 
variety of names, Erlha. I.s'ls, Diana, Cere.s, Ila, It is a curious 
■/act that in the terra-cotta im.nges of Isis, frequently excavated 
nhouL her temple at Pacstuni,* .she holds in her right hand an 
flvact reprc.sentation of the Hindu lingam and yoni comhined ; 
iiul on the Indian expedition to EgA-pt. our Hindu soldiers 
tenicd themselves amongst the altars of their own god Iswara 
siris), from the abundance of l>i.s emblematic representatives. 

‘ Tho Agljori Ascetics. — In the festival of Ganggor, as before 
mentioned, Lsw.'ira yields to bis consort Gauri, and occupies an 
nimportant position near licr at the water's edge, meanly clad, 
■Jjoking intoxicating hcrb.s, and, Avhether by accident or design, 
■'hJing the stalk of an onion in full blossom ns a mace or club — 
ilant regarded by .some of the Egj'ptians with veneration, and 
■ ' * by the Hindus generally in detestation : and why they 
ould on .such aji occ.asion thus «lcgradc Iswara, I know not. 
' ‘nion-juicc i.s reluctantly taken rrhen prc.scribcd medicinally, as 

• .Dowerful .stimulant, by tho.se who would reject .spirituous 
ptors ; and there arc classes, as the .Aghori, that worship 
.warn in his most degraded form, avJio will not only devour raw 

dwh, but that of man ; and to whom it is a matter of perfect 

Let it bo home in mind timt Indn, Clmndm, Sotii.'i, nro nil epithets 

.'no moon,’ or ns hr, i.s cla.c.sicnlly styled (in an inucription of the faiuous 
...uirpal, which 1 di.scovcrcd In Chilor), Xi.saimth, tho ruler of dnrknc.S3 

• - [Kcdilrnrith has, of course, no connexion with tho cedar tree. Tho 
p'gin of tho name 'Ix)rd of Ke<15r’ is unknown; prohahh’ Kedar was 
h old cult title of Siva.] 

* I haA-o before remarked that a Sanskrit etymology might bo given to 
-Ms word in Ila and Isa, i.c. ' the goddc.s.s of tho c.arth ’ [?] [p. CSC, note]. 

I wa.s infor/ned at Naplc.s that four thousand of these wore dug out of 
Pi spot, and I obtained Avhile at I’nc.stum many fragmonks and heads of 
sis godde.s.s. 
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indifference wliether the victim was slaughtered or died a natural 
death For the honour of humanity, such monsters are few in 
number ; but that they practise [576] these deeds I can testify, 
from a personal visit to their haunts, where I saw the cave of 
one of these Troglodyte monsters, in which by liis own command 
he was inhumed ; and which will remain closed, until curiosity 
and incredulity greater than mine may disturb the bones of the 
Aghori of Abu. 

The M/wcftayia, or eating raw flesh with the blood, was a part 
of the secret mysteries of Osiris, in commemoration of the happy 
change in the condition of mankind from savage to civilized life, 
and intended to deter by disgust the return thereto.* 

The Buddhists pursued this idea to excess ; and in honour of 
Adiswara, the First, who from his abode of Meru taught them 
the arts of agriculture, they altogether abandoned that type of 
savage life, the eating of the flesh of animals,® and confined tltem- 
selves to the fruits of the earth. With these sectarian anti- 
idolaters, who are almost all of Rajput descent, the beneficent 
Lakshmi, Sri, or Gauri, is an object of sincere devotion. 

Afixnities of Hindu to other Mythologies. — But we must close 
this digression ; for such is the affinity between the mythology 
of India, Greece, and Egypt, that a bare recapitulation of tlie 
numerous surnames of the Hindu goddess of abundance would 
lead us beyond reasonable limits ; all are forms of Parvati or 
Durga Mata, the Mater Montana of Greece and Rome, an epithet 
of Cybele or Vesta (according to Diodorus), as the miardian 
goddess of children, one of the characters of the Rajput ‘ Mother 
of the Mount,’ whose shrine cro^vns many a pinnacle in Mewar • 
and who, with the prolific Gauri, is amongst the amiable forms 
of the universal mother, whose functions are more varied and 
extensive than her sisters of Egypt and of Greece. Like the 
Ephesian Diana, Durga wears the crescent on her head. She is 
also ‘the turreted Cybele,’ the guardian goddess of all places 
of strength (durga), ^ and lilce her she is drawn or cariied by the 
lion. As Mata Janavi, ‘ the Mother of Births,’ she is Juno 

* Prichard’s Researches into the Physical History of Man, p. 369. rpor 
a full discussion of ib/xo(f>ayla see Miss J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena in Up 
Study of Greek Religion, 483 ff.] 

^.jThe Buddhists of Tartary make no scruple of eating flesh. 

® Durga, ‘ a fort ’ ; as Suvarnadnrg, ‘ the golden castle,’ etc., etc. 
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Lucina : as Padtiia, ‘ Avliose throne is the lotos,’ she is the fair 
Isis of the Nile : as Tripura/ ‘ governing the three worlds,’ and 
Atmadevi, ‘ the Goddess of Souls,’ she is the Hecate Triformis 
of the Greeks. In short, her power is manifested under every 
form from the birth, and all the [577] intermediate stages mitil 
death ; whether Janavi, Gauri, or the temfic Kali, the Proserpine 
or Kalligeneia of the West. 

VTioever desires to vdtness one of the most imposing and 
pleasing of Hindu festivals, let him repair to Udaipur, and behold 
the rites of the lotus-queen Padma, the Gauri of Rajasthan. 

Chait (Sudi) 8th, which, being after the Ides, is the 23rd of 
the month, is sacred to Devi, the goddess of every tribe ; she is 
called Asokashtami, and being the m'nth night (naurairi) from 
the opening of their Floralia, they perform the lioma, or sacrifice 
of fire. On this day a grand procession takes place to the Chaugan, 
and every Rajput worships Ms tutelary divinity. 

The Birth of Rama. — Chait (Sudi) 9th is the anniversary 
of Rama, the grand beacon of the solar race, kept rvith great 
rejoicings at Udaipur. Horses and elephants are worshipped, 
and all the implements of war. A procession takes place to the 
Chaugan, and the succeeding day, called the Dasahra or tenth, 
is,celebrated in Asoj. 

The Festival of Eamadeva. — ^The last days of spring are 
dedicated to Kamadeva, the god of love. The scorching winds 
of the hot season are already beginning to blow, when Flora 
droops her head, and “ the god of love turns anchorite ” ; yet 
the rose continues to blossom, and affords the most fragrant 
chaplets for the Rajputnis, amidst all the heats of summer. Of 
this the queen of flowers, the jessamine {cltaincli), white and 
yellow, the mogra,® the ehampaka, that flourish in extreme heat, 
the ladies form garlands, which they twine in their dark hair, 
weave into bracelets, or wear as pendent collars. There is no 
city in the East where the adorations of the sex to Kamadeva are 
more fervent than in ‘ the city of the rising sun ’ (Udayapura), 
On the 13th and 14<th of Chait they sing hymns handed down 

by the sacred bards : 

1 

“ Hail, god of the flowery bow : “ hail, warrior with a fish on 

^ Literally Tripoli, ‘ the three cities,’ pura, polls. 

® [The double jasmin (Micltelia champal'a).1 

® Cupid’s bow is formed of a garland of flowers. 
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thy banner ! bail, powerful divinity, who causeth the firmness 
of the sage to forsake him ! ” 

“ Glory to Madana, to Kama/ the god of gods ; to Him by. 
whom Brahma [S78], Vislmu, Siva, and Indra are filled %yith 
emotions of rapture ! ” — Bhaoishya Purana.^ 

Festivals in the month Baisakh : April-May. — ^There is but one 
festival in this month of any note, when the grand procession 
denominated the ‘ Nakkara ki aswari ’ (from the equestrians being 
summoned, as already described, by the grand kettledrums from 
the Tripolia), takes place ; and this is against the canons of the 
Hindu church, being instituted by the present Rana in S. 1847, a 
memorable year in the calendar. It was in this year, on the 2nd 
of Baisakli, that he commanded a repetition of the rites of Gauri, by 
the name of the Little Ganggor ; but this act of inipiety was marked 
by a sudden rise of the waters of the Pichola, the bursting of the 
huge embanlanent, and the inundation of the lake’s banlcs, to the 
destruction of one-third of the capital : life, property, mansions, 
trees, all were swept away in the tremendous rush of water, whose 
ravages are still marked by the site of streets and bazaars now 
converted into gardens or places of recreation, containing thousands 
of acres within the walls, subdivided by hedges of the cactus, the 
natural fence of Mewar, which alike thrives in the vaUey or covers 
the most barren spots of her highest hills- But although the super- 
stitious look grave, and add that a son was also taken from him 
on this very day, yet the Rana persists in maintaining the fete 
he established ; the barge is manned, he and his chiefs circum- 
navigate the Pichola, regale on ma‘ajun, and terrify Varuna 
(the water-god) with the pyrotechnic exhibitions. 

Although the court calendar of Udaipur notices only those 
festivals on which State processions occur, yet there are many 
minor fetes, which are neither unimportant nor uninteresting. 
We shall enumerate a few, alike in Baisakli, Jeth, and Asarh, 
which are blank as to the Nakltara Aswari. 

Savitrivrata Festival. — On the 29th Baisaldi there is a fast 
common to India peculiar to the women, who perform certain 
rites imder the sacred fig-tree (the vafa or pipal), to preserve 

^ Madana, he who intoxicates with desire [Icama), both epithets of 
the god of love. The festivals on the 13th and 14th are called Madana 
trayodasi (the tenth) and Ohaturdasi (fourteenth), 

® Asiatic Mcscarchcs, vol. iii. p. 278. 
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litem from widcnvliood ; and lienee llic name of Ihc fast Savilri- 
vralad 

Festivals in tbo month Joth : May-Juno. — On ihc 2nd of Jclh, 
wlien tlie Kim is in the zenith, (he Itajpnl ladies commemorate 
the birth of (he sea-born poddess Itamblia, (lie queen of (he naiads 
or Apsams.- uhoso birtli, like that of Venus, ivas from the froth 
of the waters ; and [57;(j hence tlie ItajpuL bards designate all 
the fair messengers of heaven by the name of Apsaras, who 
summon the ‘ chosen ’ fritm the Held of battle, and convey bim 
to the ‘ mansion of the sun,’ ’ 

The Aranya-Shashthi Festival. — On the (»lli of Jclh the ladies 
have another festival called the Anmya Sbashtlii, because on tins 
day those ilesirons of offspring walk in the woods (omm/ff) to 
gather and cat certain herbs. .Sir \V, .Tones has remarked the 
analogy between this and the Druidic ceremony of jiatbering Ibe 
niisticloc (also on the Slinsbtbi. <tr Gib day of the moon), as n 
preservative against sterility. 

Festivals in the month Asarh : June-July.—.-\sarb, the initiative 
month of the jicriodical niins, has no particular festivity at Udaipur, 
though in other parts of Iiulia the Italhayatni, or processiou of 
the oar of Vislmu or .Tagaimatha (lord of the universe) is well 
known : this is on the 2nil and the lllh, ‘ the niglil of the gods,’ 
when Vishnu (the sun) reposes four months. 

Festivals in the month Sawan : Julj*-Augiist.~.Sawan, classically 
Sntvana. There arc two imjiortanl festivals, with iirocessions, 
in this month. 

The Tij. — The third, emithtitically called ‘ the Tij ’ (third), 
is sacred to the mountain goddess J’nrvati, being the clay on which, 
after long auslcTities, she was renniled to .Siva : she accordingly 
declared it holy, and proclaimed that whoever invoked her on 
that day shoidd possess whatever w.as desired. The Tij is 

* (Sisvitri-vratii iiieaitH ‘ llie vow U> Hrivitri,’ nrul has no connexion with 
the I'll'! or hanynn-lrc'e. Jhit the tree is wonihijqx'd in connexion with 
it. on loth ii'.'ht ordarl: fortni'.d^t "f die nionth Jeth (CeiiKUis JUjwl, JhiToda, 
HIOI. i. 127).] 

■ J/>, ‘water,’ (iTid '"irtJ, ‘froth or f-i-cneo.' ('I'lio word nie.anii ‘going 
in the «a(/rx, or lict ween the wnter/iof (ho clouds. 'j 

* The P.oirmtm lieJd tlio cah:ndn of .liiiu) (generally Jeth) micred to llio 
godde-'s (.‘ariia, nignificant of tho flun. Carncui) wan the nun-god of the 

and a nnnio of Apollo at Kjtart.a, and other Grecian cities. Tho 
Karncia waa a festival in honour of Apollo. 
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accordingly reverenced by the women, and the husbandman of 
Rajasthan, who deems it a most favourable day to take possession 
of land, or to reinhabit a deserted dwelling. When on the ex- 
pulsion of the predatory powers from the devoted lands of Mewar, 
proclamations were disseminated far and wide, recalling the 
expatriated inhabitants, they showed their love of country by 
obedience to the summons. Collecting their goods and chattels, 
they congregated from all parts, but assembled at a common 
rendezvous to make their entry to the bapota, ‘ land of their sires,’ 
on the Tij of SaAvan. On tlxis fortunate occasion, a band of 
three hundred men, women, and children, with colours flying, 
drums beating, the females talcing precedence Avith brass vessels 
of water on then' heads, and chanting the siihaila (song of joy), 
entered the toAvn of Kapasan, to revisit their desolate dAA'ellings 
[580], and return thanks on their long-abandoned altars to 
Parvati ^ for a happiness they had never contemplated. 

Red garments are worn by all classes on tliis day, and at 
Jaipur clothes of this colom- arc presented by the Raja to all the 
chiefs. At that coui-t the Tij is kept with more honour than at 
Udaipiur. An image of Parvati on the Tij, riclily attired, is borne 
on a tlirone by women chanting hymns, attended by the prince 
and his nobles. On this day, fathers present red garments and 
stuffs to their daughters. 

The Nagpanchami Festival : Serpent Worship. — ^The 5th is the 
Nagpanchami, or day set apart for the propitiation of the chief 
of the reptile race, the Naga or serpent. Few subjects have more 
occupied the notice of the learned Avorld than tlie mysteries of 
Ophite Avorship, which are to be traced Avherever there existed 
a remnant of civilization, or indeed of humanity ; among the 
savages of the savannaiis == of America, and the magi of Fars, 
with whom it Avas the type of evil, — ^their Ahrimanes.® The 
Nagas, or serpent-genii of the Rajputs, have a semi-human 
structure, precisely as Diodorus describes the snake-mother of 

^ The story of the vigils of Parvati, preparatory to her being reunited 
to her lord, couseq^uent to her. sacrifice as 8ati, is the counterpart of the 
Grecian fable of Gybele, her passion for, and marriage with, the youth Atys 
or Papas, the Baba, or universal father, of the Hindus. 

- How did a word of Persian growth come to signify ' the faormdless 
brake ’ of the new world ? 

® , An, ‘ a foe ’ manus, ‘ man.’ [Angro Mainynsh, ‘ destructive spirit.’] 
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(lie Scylliae, iiv mIioso. co!in(ry originated this serpent -wor.sliip, 
engrafted on the tenets of Zardusht, of the Puranns of the pricst- 
liood of lygypl, and on the fables of early Greece.* Dupuis, 
Volncy, and other expounders of the rnyslcry, have given an 
astronomical solution to vhat (hey deem a varied ramification 
of an ancient fable, of which (hat of Greece, ‘the dragon guarding 
the fmits of Ilcsjicridos,’ may be considered the most elegant 
version. Had these learned men seen those ancient sculptures 
in India, which represent. ‘ the fall,’ they might liavc changed 
their ojiinion. . The tniditions of the Jains or lluddhists (originat- 
ing in the land of the Taksliaksv o** Turkistan) assert the creation 
of the human species in jiairs, cnlted jugn/, who fed off the ever- 
fructifying Icalpn-vri/cslia, which posses.scs all the characters of 
the Tree of Life, like it bearing 

Aaibro'-iiil frail of vegetable gold ; 

wliich was termed omrila, and rendered them immortal. A 
dniwing, brought by (.oSlJ Colonel Coombs, from a seuljiturcd 
column in a aivc temple in the .south of India, reprc.sent.s the 
first pair at the foot of this ambrosial tree, and a scrfient entwined 
among the heavily laden boughs, prc.scnting to them some of the 
fruit from lii.s mouth. The temjitcr appears to be at that part 
of JiLs discourse, rvhen 

. . . his words, rcjilclc witli guile. 

Into her heart loo easy entrance won ; 

Fixed on tlic fruit .she gazed. 

I’liis is a curious subject to be engraved on an ancient p.agan 
temple ; if Jain or lJuddhisI, (he interest would be considerably 
enhanced. On this festival, at Udaipur, as well as throughout 
India, they strew particular jilanl;: about the threshold, to jircvent 
the entrance of reptiles'. 

Tho Eaklii Festival. — Tin's festival, which is held on the last 
day of .Sawan, Avas instituted in honour of the good genii, when 
Durvasas tlic sage instructed Salono(thc genius or nymph presiding 
over the month of Sawan) to bind on rafehis, or bracelets, as charms 
to avert evil. The ministers of religion and females alone arc 
privileged to bestow these charmed wrist-hands. TJic ladies of 

* [There !.■) no rca.<3on to believe that Hnuke-woriihip was not iiidopcndcntly 
pructi.'3cd in India.] 

‘ ’J'liiB is the liiiahc-niec of India, tho foe.s of llio PanduH. 
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Rajasthan, either by their handmaids or the family priests, send 
a braeelet as the token of their esteem to such as they adopt as 
brothers, who return gifts in acknowledgement of the lionour. 
The claims thus acquired by the fair arc far stronger than those 
of consanguinity : for illustration of which I may refer to an 
incident already related in the annals of this house.^ Sisters also 
present their brothers with clothes on this day, %vho make an 
offering of gold in return.- 

This day is hailed by the Brahmans as indemnifying them for 
their expenditure of silk and spangles, with which they decorate 
the "wrists of all who are likely to make a proper return. 

Festivals in the month Bhaflon : August-Septemher. — On the 
3rd there is a grand procession to the Chaugan ; and the 8lh, or 
Ashtami, is the birth of Krishna, whieh •null be described at large 
in an account of Nathdwara. There are several holidays in tliis 
month, when the periodical [582] rains are in full descent ; but that 
on the last but one (Sudi 14, or 29th) is the most remarkable. 

Ancestor Worship. — On this day ® commences the worship of 
the ancestorial manes (the Pitrideva, or fatlicr-gods) of the Rajputs, 
which continues for fifteen days. The Rana goes to the cemetery 
at Ara, and performs at the cenotaph of each of his forefathers 
the rites enjoined, consisting of ablutions, prayers, and the hang- 
ing of garlands of flowers, and leaves sacred to tlic dead, on tlieir 
monuments. Every chieftain does the same amongst the altars 
of the ‘ great ancients ’ {bara burha ) ; or, if absent from their 
estates, they accompany their sovereign to Ara. 

1 Seo p. 304. 

® I returned from three to five pieces of gold for tho rahhis sent by my 
adopted sisters ; from one of whom, tho sister of tho Eana, I annually 
received this pledge by one of hot handmaids ; three of them I have yet 
in iny possession, though I never saw tho donor, who is now no more. I 
had, hkowise, some presented through tho family priest, from the Bundi 
queen-mother, with whom I have conversed for hours, though she was 
invisible to me ; and from tho ladies of rank of the chieftains’ families, 
but one of whom I over beheld, though they often called upon mo for the 
performance of brotherly ofiices in consequence’ of such tie. There is a 
delicacy in this custom, with which tho bond uniting tho cavaliers of Europe 
to the service of the fair, in the days of chivalry, will not comiiaro. 

® Sacred to Vishnu, with tho title of Ananta, or infinite — BliavishyoUara. 
(See Asiatic Besearcltes, vol. iii. p. 291.) Here Vishnu aiipears as ‘lord 
of the manes.’ 
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CHAPTER 22 

Khaflga Sthapana, Sword Worship. — ^The festival in which 
this imposing rite occurs is the Nauratri,^ sacred to the god of war, 
commencing on the first of the month Asoj. It is essentially 
martial, and confined to the Rajput, who on the departure of the 
monsoon finds himself at liberty to indulge his passion whether 
for rapine or revenge, both which in these tropieal regions are 
necessarily suspended during the rains. Arguing from the order 
of the passions, we may presume that the first objects of emblem- 
atic worship were connected with war [583], and we accordingly 
find the lughest reverence paid to arms by every nation of 
antiquity. The Scythic warrior of Central Asia, the intrepid 
Gete, admitted no meaner representative of the god of battle than 
his own scimitar. = He worshipped it, he swore by it ; it was 
buried with him, in order that he might appear before the martial 
divinity in the other world as became liis worshipper on earth : 
for the Gete of Transoxiana, from the earliest ages, not only 
believed in the soul’s immortality, and in the doctrine of rewards 
and punishments hereafter, but, according to the father of history, 
he was a monotheist ; of which fact he has left a memorable 
proof in the punishment of the celebrated Anacharsis, who, on 
his return from a visit to Thales and his brother philosophers of 
Greece, attempted to introduce into the land of the Saka (Sakatai) 
the corrupted polytheism of Athens. 

If we look westward from this the central land of earliest 

^ Nauratri maybe interpreted the nine days’fo3tival,or the ‘nownight ’ [?]. 

- “ It was natural enough,” says Gibbon, “ that the Scythians should 
adore with peculiar devotion the god of war ; but as they were incapable 
of forming either an abstract idea, or a corporeal representation, they wor- 
shipped their tutelar deity under the symbol of an iron cimeter. If the 
rites of Scythia were practised on this solemn occasion,* a lofty altar, or 
rather pile of faggots, three hundred yards in length and in breadth, was 
raised in a spacious plain ; and the sword of Mars was placed erect on the 
summit of this rustic altar, which was annually consecrated by the bloo'd 
of sheep, horses, and of the hundredth captive ” (Gibbon’s Roman Empire, 
ed. W. Smith, iv. 191 f.). 


* Attila dictating the terms of peace with the envoys of Constantinople, 
at the city of Margus, in Upper Moesia. 
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civilization, to Dacia, Thrace, Pannonia, the scats of tlie 
Thyssagetae or western Gctae, we find the same form of adoration 
addressed to the emblem of Mars, as mentioned hy Xenophon 
in his memorable retreat, and practised by Alaric and his Goths, 
centuries aftenvards, hi the Acropolis of Athens. If wc transport 
ourselves to the shores of Scandinavia, amongst the Cimbri and 
Getae of Jutland, to the Ultipia Thule, wherever the name of 
Gete prevails, we shall find the same adoration paid by the Getic 
warrior to his sword. 

The Frisian Frank also of Gothic race, adhered to this worship, 
and transmitted it vdth the other rites of the Getic warrior of the 
Jaxartes ; such as the adoration of the steed, sacred, to the sun, 
the great god of the Massagetac, as well as of the Rajput, who 
sacrificed it at the annual feast, or with his arms and wife burnt 
it on his funeral pile. Even the Icings of the ‘ second race ’ kept 
up the religion of their Scj’thic sires from the Jaxartes, and the 
bones of the war-horse of Chiipcric were exhumed ivith those 
of the monarch. These rites, as well as those long-cherished 
cliivalrous notions, for which the Salian Franks have ever been 
conspicuous [584], had their birth in Central Asia ; for though 
contact with the more polished Arab softened the harsh character 
of the western warrior, his thirst for glorj% the romantic charm 
which fed his passion, and his desire to please the fair, he.inlierited 
from his ancestors on the shores of the Baltic, which were colonized 
from the Oxus. I^Tiether Charlemagne addressed his sword as 
Joyeuse,^ or the Scandinavian hero Angantj^r as the enchanted 
blade Tyrfing (Hialmar’s bane), each came from one common 
origin, the people which invented the custom of Khadga Sthapana, 
or ‘adoration of the sword.’ But neither the falchion ‘made 
"by the dwarfs for Suafurlama,’ nor the redoubled sword of 
Bayard with w'hich he dubbed the first Francis, — ^not even the 
enchanted brand of Ariosto’s hero, can for a moment compare 
with the double-edged klianda (scimitar) annually worshipped 
by the chivalry of Mewar. Before I descant on this monstrous 
blade, I shall give an abstract of the ceremonies on each of the 
nine days sacred to the god of war. 

The Dasahra Festival. — On the 1st of Asoj, after fasting, 
ablution, and prayer on the part of the prince and his household, 
' the double-edged klianda is removed from the hall of arms 
^ St. Palaye, Memoirs of Ancient Chivalry, p. 306. 
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(ayudhsala), and having received the homage of the court, 

it is carried in procession to the Kishanpol (gale of Kislian), 
vhere it is delivered to the Raj Jogi,* the Hlahants, and band of 
Jogis assembled in front of tlje temple of Devi ‘ ihc goddess,’ 
adjoining the portal of Kishan.- By these, the monastic militant 
adorers of Hara, the god of battle, the brand emblematic of the 
di\inity is placed “ on the alLar before the image of his divine 
consort. At three in the afternoon the nalclcaras, or grand kettle- 
drums, proclaim from the Tripolia * the signal for the assemblage 
of the chiefs vith their retainers ; and the Rana and his cavalcade 
proceed direct to the stables, vhen a buffalo is sacrificed in honour 
of the war-horse. Thence the procession movies to the temple of 
Dev'i, where the Raja Krishan (Godi) lias jiroceedcd. Upon this, 
the Rana seals himself close to the Raj .Togi. presents two pieces 
of [5S:>] silver and a coco-nut, performs homage to the .sword 
(Idtadga), and returns to the palace. 

Asoj 2nd. In similar state he proceeds to the Chaugan, their 
Champ de Itfars, where a buffalo is .sacrificed ; and on, the same 
d-aj' another buffalo victim is felled by the nervous arm of a 
Rajput, near the Toranpol, or triumphal gate. In the evening 
the Rana goes to the temple of Amba iVIata, the universal mother, 
when several goats and buffaloes bleed to the goddess. 

The 3rd. Procession to the Clmtigim, when another buffalo 
is offered ; and in the afternoon five buffaloes and two rams are 
sacrificed to ITarsiddh IMala.'^ 

On the 4lh, as on every one of the nine days, the first visit is 
to the Champ de Itfars ; the day opens with the slaughter of a 
buffalo. The Rana proceeds to the temple of Devi, when he 
worships the sword, and the standard of the Raj .Togi, to whom, 
as the high-priest of Siva, the god of war, he p.a3"s homage, and 

’ Tt.aj .Togi is tlio chief of the nscolic warriors ; tho Mnlmnls aro com- 
manders [tho term licing usually applied to tho nhhot of a monn,story]. 
More will bo said of this aingular society'' when wo disenns tho religions 
institufioiKs of Mewar. 

® Tho god Krishna is called Kishan in tho ilialoct.s. 

® This is tho nlhapana of tho sword, litornlly its .inauguration or induction, 
for tho purposes of adoration. 

* Tripoha, or triplo portal. 

^ [Tho chief centres of worship of ITarsiddh lifilta aro Qandlmri and 
Ujjain. It is said that her imago stood on tho sea-shore, and that sho used 
to swallow .all tho vc.ssols that passed bj' (R. 13. Enthovon, Folklore. Notes 
Chijftrat, 5 ; JiO, is. Part i. 220).] 
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makes offering of sugar, and a garland of roses. A buffalo having 
been previously fixed to a stake near the temple, the Rana sacri- 
fices him rvith his own hand, by piercing him from his travelling 
throne (raised on men’s shoulders and surrounded by his vassals) 
with an arrow. In the days of his strength, he seldom failed 
almost to bury the feather in the flank of the victim ,* but on the 
last occasion his enfeebled arm made him exclaim with Pritliiraj, 
when, captive and blind, he was brought forth to amuse the Tartar 
despot, “ I draw not the bow as in the days of yore.” 

On the 5th, after the usual sacrifice at the Chaugan, and an 
elephant fight, the procession marches to llie temple of Asapurna 
(Hope) ; a buffalo and a ram are offered to the' goddess adored 
by all the Rajputs, and the tutelary divinity of the Chauhans. 
On this day the lives of some victims are spared at the inter- 
cession of the Nagar-Seth, or rshief-magistrate,^ and those of his 
faith, the Jains. 

On the 6th, the Rana visits the Chaugan, but makes no sacri- 
fice. In the afternoon, prayers and victims to Devi ; and in the 
evening the Rana visits Bhikliarinath, the clfief of the Kanphara 
Jogis, or split-ear ascetics 

The 7th. After the daily routine at the Chaugan, and sacri- 
fices to Devi (the goddess of destruction), the chief equerry is 
commanded to adorn the steeds with their new caparisons, and 
lead them to be bathed in the lake. At m'ght, the sacred fire 
{horn) is kindled, and a buffalo and a ram arc sacrificed to "Devi ; 
the Jogis [586] are called up and feasted on boiled rice and sweet- 
meats. On the conclusion of this day, the Rana and his clfief tains 
visit the hermitage of Suldiaria Baba, an anchorite of the .logi sect. 

Sth. There is the homa, or fire-sacrifice in the palace. In the 
afternoon, the prince, with a select cavalcade, proceeds to the 
village of Samina, beyond the city walls, and visits a celebrated 
Gosain.® 

9th. There is no morning procession. The horses from the 
royal stables, as well as those of the chieftains, are taken to the 

^ [Formerly an important personage, but his authority has now much 
decreased {BG, ix. Part i. 96).] 

- On this day sons visit and pay adoration to their fathers. The diet ia 
chiefly of vegetables and fruits. Brahmans with their unmarried daughters 
are feasted, and receive garments called chnnri from their chiefs. [This is 
a land of cloth dyed by partly tying it in knots, which escape the action of 
the dye.] 
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lake, and badicd by their grooms, and on returning from purifica- 
tion they arc caparisoned in their ncu* liousings, led forth, and 
receive Uic homage of tlicir riders, and the Rana bestows a largess 
on (he master of the horse, the equerrias, and grooms. At three 
in the afternoon, the nakkaras having thrice sounded, the whole 
State insignia, under a select band, proceed to Sfount Bralachal, 
and bring home the sword. "When its arrival in the court of the 
palace is announced, the Rana advances and receives it with due 
homage from the hands of the Raj .Togi, who is presented with a 
khilnt ; while the Mahnnt, who has performed all the austerities 
during the nine daj's, has his pnfra^ filled with gold and silver 
coin. The whole of the Jogis arc regaled, and presents arc made 
to tlicir chiefs. The elephants and horses again receive homage, 
and the sword, the shield, and spear arc worshipped within the 
palace. At three in the morning the prince takes repose. 

The 10th, or Dnsahra,- is a festival imivcrsnlly known in India, 
and respected hy all classes, although entirely military, being 
commemorative of the day on which the deified Rama commenced 
his expedition to Lanka for the redemption of Situ ; ® the ‘ tenth 
of Asoj ’ is consequently deemed by the Rajput a fortunate day 
for warlike enterprise. Tiio day commences with a visit from 
the [~fS7] prince or cliicfLain to bis spiritual guide. 7’ents and 
carpels arc prepared at the Chnugau or Malachal mount, where 
the arlillerj' is sent ; and in the afternoon the Rana, his chiefs, 
and their retainers repair to the field of Mars, worshiji the khejra 
tree,* liberate the 7iiUcantU or jay (.sacred to Rama), and return 
amidst a discharge of guns, 

* 'i'lio Jogi’fi pitlra is not fio revolting ns tlmt of tlicir tlivinity linra (the 
god of war), whicli is the liuninn cranium ; (In's is a liollow gourd. 

' From das, the numeral ten ; the tcntli. [It means ' the feast that 
removes Ion sins.’] 

® In this ancient storj' we nro made acquainted with the distant inari- 
time wars which the princes of India carrier! on. Kven supposing Ravnna's 
abode to bo the insular Ceylon, ho must have been a very powerful prince 
to equip an annamenl siiniciently numerous to carry off from the romoto 
kingdom of Kosala the wife of the great Icing of the Suryas. It is moat 
improbable that a potty king of Cejdon could wage equal war rritli a poten- 
tate who held the chief dominion of India ; whoso father, Dasaralha, drove 
ilia victorious car (ralha) over overj' region (data), and whoso infcrcourso 
with the countries Itcyond the Bralunaputra is distinctly to bo traced in 
the Ramayaiia. [Dasaratha has no connexion with dcca ; the name mcana 
‘ he who possesses ton (daca) chariots (ralha).’] 

* [J^rosopif! spicujera.] 
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11th. In the morning, the Rana, with all the State insignia, 
the kettledrums sounding in the rear, proceeds towards the 
Matachal mount, and takes the muster of his troops, amidst 
discharges of cannon, tilting, and display of horsemanship. The 
spectacle is imposing even in the decline of this house. The 
hilarity of the party, the diversified costume, the various forms, 
colours, and decorations of the turbans, in which some have the 
heron plume, or sprigs from some shrub sacred to the god of war ; 
the clusters of lanees, shining matchlocks, and black bucklers, 
the scarlet housings of the steeds, and waving pennons, recall 
forcibly the glorious days of the devoted Sanga, or the immortal 
Partap, who on such occasions collected round the black c/mng! 
and crimson banner of Mewar a band of sixteen thousand of his 
own kin and clan, whose lives were their lord’s and their country’s. 
The shops and bazaars are ornamented with festoons of flowers 
and branches of trees, while the costliest cloths and brocades arc 
extended on screens, to do honour to their prince ; the toran (or 
triumphal arch) is placed before the tent, on a column of which 
he places one hand as he alights, and before entering makes 
several circumambulations. All present offer their nasars to the 
prince, the artillery fires, and the bards raise ‘ the song of praise,’ 
celebrating the glories of the past ; the fame of Samra, wdio fell 
"with thirteen thousand of his kin on the Ghaggar ; of Arsi and 
his twelve brave sons, who gave themselves as victims for the 
salvation of Chitor ; of Kumbha, Laldra, Sanga, Partap,' Amra, 
Raj, all descended of the blood of Rama, whose exploits, three 
thousand five hundred years before, they g.re met to celebrate. 
The situation of Matachal is well calculated for such a spectacle, 
as indeed is the whole ground from the palace through the Delhi 
portal to the mount, on which is erected one of the several castles 
commanding the approaches to the city. TJie fort is dedicated 
to Mata, though it would not long remain stable (acJial) before a 
battery of tbirty-six pounders. The guns are drawn up about 
the termination of the slope of the natural glacis; the Rana 
and liis court remain on horseback [588] half up the ascent ; and 
while every chief or vassal is at liberty to leave bis ranlcs, and 
“ witch the world with noble horsemanship,” there is nothing 
tumultuous, nothing offensive in their mirth. 

The steeds purchased since the last festival are named, and 
as the cavalcade returns, their grooms repeat the appellations 
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ot each as the word is passed by the master of the horse ; as Baj 
Raj, ‘ the royal steed ’ ; Hayamor, ‘ the chief of horses ’ Manika, 

‘ the gem ’ ; Bajra, ‘ the thunderbolt,’ etc.^ etc. On returning 
to the palace, gifts are presented by the Rana to his chiefs. The 
Chaulian chief of Kotharia claims the apparel which his prince 
wears on this day, in token of the fidelity of his ancestor to the 
minor, Udai Singh, in Akbar’s wars. To others, a fillet or 
haldband for the turban is presented ; but all such compliments 
are regulated by precedent or immediate merit. 

The Toran Arch. — ^Thus terminates the Nauratri festival sacred 
to the god of war, which in every point of view is analogous to 
the autumnal festival of the Scythic warlike nations, when these 
princes took the muster of their armies, and performed the same 
rites to the great celestial luminary.^ I have presented to the 
antiquarian reader these details, because it is in minute particu- 
lars that analogous customs are detected. TIius the temporary 
toran, or triumphal arch, erected in front of the tent at Mount 
Mataehala would scarcely claim the least notice, but that we 
discover even in this emblem the origin of the triumphal arches 
of antiquity, with many other rites which may be traced to the 
Indo-Scythic races, of Asia. The toran in its original form con- 
sisted of two columns and an architrave, constituting the number 
three, sacred to Hara, the god of war. In the progress of the 
arts the architrave gave way to the Hindu arch, which consisted 
of two or more ribs without the keystone, the apex being the 
perpendicular junction of the archivaults ; nor is the arc of the 
toran semicircular, or any segment of a circle, but wth that 
graceful curvature which stamps with originality one of the arches 
of the Normans, who may have brought it from their ancient 
seats on the Oxus, whence it may also have been [589] carried 
within the Indus. The cromlech, or trilithie altar in the centre 

^ “ A la premiere lune do ohaquo anndo, tous cos olBciers, grands efc 
pefcits, tenoiont uno assombldo gdndralo h la cour du Tanjon, et y faisoient 
un sacrifice solennel ; h la oinquidmo luno, ils s’assembloient k Lumtching, 
oil ils sacrifioienfc an ciel, k la torre, aux esprits, et aux ancetres. H so tenoit 
encore nno. grande assombldo k Tai-lin dans I’automfao, parco qu’alora les 
chovaux dtoiont plus gras, et on y faisoit on mSme-tems lo ddnombrement 
des hommes et des troupeaux ; mais tous les jours lo Tanjou sortoit de son 
camp, le matin pour adorer le soleil, et lo soir la lune. Sa tento dtoit placde 

gauche, commo le c6td lo plus honorable chez ces pouplos, et regardoit lo 
couchant” [Avant J.-G; 209; L'llistoire Generate des Hun^, vol. i. p. 24). 
von. II H 
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of all those monuments called Druidic, is most probably a ioran, 
sacred to the S\m-god Belenus, like Har, or Balsiva, the god of 
battle, to whom as soon as a temple is raised the toran is erected, 
and many of these are exquisitely beautiful. 

Gates. — ^An interesting essay might be written on portes and 
torans, their names and attributes, and the genii presiding as 
their guardians. Amongst all the nations of antiquity," the 
portal has had its peculiar veneration : to pass it was a privilege 
regarded as a mark of honour. The Jew Haman, in the true 
Oriental style, took post at the king’s gate as an inexpugnable 
position. The most pompous court in Europe takes its title from 
its porte, where, as at Udaipur, aU alight. Tlie Tripolia, or triple 
portal, the entry to -the magnificent terrace in front of the Rana’s 
palace, consists, like the Roman arcs of triumph, of three arches, 
still preserving the numeral sacred to the god of battle, one of 
whose titles is Tripura, wliich may be rendered Tripoli, or lord 
of the three places of abode, or cities, but applied in its extensive 
sense to the three worlds, heaven, earth, and Iiell. From the 
Sanskrit Pola we have the Greek 'n-vXrj, a gate, or pass ; and in 
the guardian or Folia, the TrvXupo? or porter ; while to this 
langiie mtre our oAvn language is indebted, not only for its portes 
and porters, but its doors (dzoara)X Pylos signified also a pass ; 
so in Sanskrit these natural barriers are called Palas, and hence 
the poetical epithet applied to the aboriginal mountain tribes of 
Rajasthan, namely, Palipati and Palindra, ‘ lords of the pass.’ “ 

Ganesa.— One of the most important of tlie Roman di\dnities 
was Janus, whence Januae, or portals, of udiich he was the 
guardian.® A resemblance between the Ganesa of the Hindu 
pantheon and the Roman Janus has been pointed out by Sir IV. 
Jones, but his analogy extended little beyond nominal similarity. 
The fable of the birth of Ganesa furnishes us with the origin of 
the worsliip of Janus, and. as it has never been given, I shall 
transcribe it from the bard Chand. Ganesa is the chief of the 
genii ^ attendant on the god of war, and was expressly formed by 

^ [There is no Skt..word pola, ‘ gate ’ ; the Hindi pol, paul is Skt. pura 
dvara, ‘ city entrarrce.’] 

® [The words pol and pal are not connected.] 

® Hence may ho found a good etymology oi janizary, the guardian of the 
serai, a title left hy the lords of Eastern Rome for the Porte. [Turkish 
yeni-fslieri, ‘ new soldiery.’] 

^ In Sanskrit gana (pronounced as gun), the jinn of the Persians, trans- 
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Unia, the Hindu Juno, to guard the entrance of her caverned 
retreat in the [590] Caucasus, where she took refuge from the 
tjT-anny of the lord of Kailasa (Oljnmpus), whose throne is fixed 
amidst eternal snows on the summit of this peak of the gigantic 
Caucasus (Koh-Icliasa).^ 

“ Strife arose between JIahadco and the faithful Parvati : she 
fled to the mountains and took refuge in a cave. A crj’stal 
fountain tempted her to bathe, but shame was awakened ; she 
dreaded being seen. Rubbing her frame, she made an image of 
man ; with her nail she sprinkled it with the water of life, and 
placed it as guardian at the entrance of the cave.” Engrossed 
with the recollection of Parvati,® Siva went to Karttikeya ® for 
tidings of his mother, and ■together thej' searched each valley and 
recess, and at length reached the spot where a figure was placed 
at the entrance of a cavern. As the chief of the gods prepared to 
explore this retreat, he was stopped by the Polia. In a rage he 
stiaick off his head with his discus {chakra), and in the gloom 
discovered tlie object of his search. Surprised and dismayed, 
she demanded how he obtained mgress : “ Was there no guardian 
at the entrance ? ” The furious Siva replied that he had cut 
off liis head. On hearing this, the mountain-goddess was enraged, 
and weeping, exclaimed, “ You have destroyed my cliild.” The 
god, determined to recall him to life, decollated a young elephant, 
replaced the head he had cut off, and naming him Ganesa, decreed 
that in every resolve his name should be the first invoiced. 

muted to genii ; hero is another instance in point of the alternation of the 
initial, and softened by being transplanted from Indo-Scytliia to Persia, aa 
Ganes rvfls Janus at Bomo. [Oana and Jinn, Ganesa and Janus, have no 
connexion.] 

^ The Casius Mans of Ptolemy. [The derivation of the word Caucasus 
is unknown.] 

® Parvati, ‘ the mountain goddes.s,’ was called Sati, or ‘ the faithful,’ in 
her former birth. She became tho mother of Jahnavi, the river {Ganga) 
goddess. 

® Karttikeya, the son of Siva and Parvati, the Jupiter and Juno of tho 
Hindu thoogony, has tho leading of tho armies of tho gods, delegated by his 
father ; and his mother has presented to him her poacook, which is tho steed 
of this warlike divinity. Ho is called Karttiicoya from being nursed by six 
females called Krittika, who inhabit six of tho seven stars composing tho 
constellation of the Wain, or Ursa Major. Thus tho Hindu Mars, born of 
Jupiter and Juno, and nursed by Ursa Major, is, like all other thcogonics, 
an astronomical allegory. There is another legend of tho birth of Mars, 
which I shall give in the text. 
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Invocation of the Bard to Ganesa. 

“ Oh, Ganesa ! thou art a mighty lord ; thy single tusk ^ is 
beautiful, and demands the tribute of praise from the Indra of 
song.® Thou art the chief of the human race ; the destroyer of 
unclean spirits ; the remover of fevers, whether daily or tertian. 
Thy bard sounds thy praise ; let my work be accomplished 1 ” 

Thus Ganesa is the chief of the Di minores of the Hindu 
pantheon, as the etymology of the word indicates,® and like Janus, 
was entrusted with the gates of heaven [591] ; while of his right 
to preside over peace and war, the fable related affords abundant 
testimony. Ganesa is the first invoked and propitiated * on 
every undertaking, whether warlike or pacific. The warrior 
implores his counsel ; the banker indites his name at the com- 
mencement of every letter ; the architect i>laces his image in the 
foundation of every edifice ; and the figure of Ganesa is either 
sculptured or painted at the door of every house as a protection 
against evil. Gur Hindu Janus is represented as four-armed, and 
holding the disk (chakra), the war-shell, the club, and the lotos. 
Ganesa is not, however, bifrons, like the Roman guardian of 
portals. In every transaction he is adi, or the first, though the 
Hindu does not, like the Roman, open the year with his name.- 
I shall conclude with remarking that one of the portes of every 
Hindu city is named the Ganesa Pol, as well as some conspicuous 
entrance to the palace : thus Udaipur has its Ganesa dwara, 
who also gives a name to the hall, the Ganesa deori ; and his 
slrrine will be found on the ascent of every sacred mount, as at 
Abu, where it is placed close to a fountain on the abrupt face 
about twelve hundred feet from the base. There is likeTOSC a 
hill sacred to him in Mewar called Ganesa Gir, tantamount to the 
Mons Janiculum of the eternal city. The companion of this 
divinity is a rat, who indirectly receives a portion of homage, and 
with full as much right as the bird emblematic of Minerva.® 

^ This elephant-headed divinity has hut one tusk. 

® The hard thus modestly designates himself.. 

® Chief (isa) of the gana (genii) or attendants on Siva. 

* So he was at Eome, and his statue held the keys of heaven in his right 
hand, and, like Ganesa, a rod (the anhus) in his left. . 

® [The rat is the emblem of Ganesa probably because, lilco Apollo Smin- 
theus, he protects the crops from vermin (jPrazer, The Oolden Bough, 3rd 
ed. Part v. vol. ii. 282 f.).] 
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We have abandoned the temple of the warlike divinity (DcAn), 
the sword of Mars, and the triumphal ioran, to invoke Ganesa. 
It will have been remarked that the Rana aids himself to dismount 
by placing lus hand on one of the columns of the ioran, an act 
wliich is pregnant with a martial allusion, as are indeed the entire 
ceremonials of the “ worship of the sword.” 

Analogies to Western Customs. Oaths by the Sword. — It 
might be deemed folly to trace the rites and superstitions of so 
remote an age and nation to Central Asia ; but when we find the 
superstitions of the Indo-Scytliic Getae prevailing within the 
Indus, in Dacia, and on the shores of the Baltic, we may assume 
their common origin ; for although the worship of arms has 
prevailed among all warlike tribes, there is a peculiar respect 
paid to the sword amongst the Getic races. The Greeks and 
Romans paid devotion to their arms, and swore by them. The 
Greeks brought their habits from ancient Thrace, where the 
custom existed of presenting as the greatest gift that peculiar 
kind of sword called acinaces^ wMch we dare not derive from 
the Indo-Scythic or Sanskrit asi, a [592] sword. "VlTien Xeno- 
phon,® on his retreat, reached the court of Seuthes, he agreed to 
attach his corps to the service of the Thracian. His officers on 
introduction, in the true Oriental style, presented their nazars, 
or gifts, of homage, excepting Xenophon, who, deeming himself 
too exalted to make the common offering, presented his sword, 
probably only to be touched in recognition of his services being 
accepted. The most powerful oath of the Rajput, next to his 
sovereign’s throne (gaddi Ica an), is by his arms, ya silah Ica an, 
‘ by this weapon ! ’ as, suiting the action to the word, he puts 
his hand on his dagger, never absent from his girdle. Dhal, 
tarwar, ka an, ‘ by my sword and shield 1 ’ The shield is deemed 
the only fit vessel or salver on wliich to present gifts ; and accord- 
ingly at a Rajput court, shawls, brocades, scarfs, and jewels are 
always spread before the guest on bucklers.® 

In the Runic “ incantation of Hervor,” daughter of Angant^r, 
at the tomb of her father, she invokes the dead to deliver the 
enchanted brand Tyrfing, or “ Hjalmr’s bane,” which, according 

® [Persian ahanah, ‘ a sword of steel.’] ^ {Anabaaia, vii. 2.] 

® The Gothic invaders of Italy inaugurated their monareh by placing 
him upon a shield, and elevating him on their shoulders in tho midst of his 
army. ' 
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to Getic custom, ^vas buried in liis tomb ; she adjOres him and 
his brothers “ by all their arms, tlieir shields, etc.” It is depicted 
with great force, and, translated, would deeply interest a Rajput, 
who might deem it the spell by which the Klianda of Hamira, 
which he annually worships, was obtained. ' 

Incantation 

Hervor — “ Awake, Angantyr ! Hervor, the only daughter of 
thee and Suafu, doth awaken thee. Give me out of the tomb 
the tempered sword which the dwarfs made for Suafurlama. 

“ Can none of Eyvors’ ^ sons speak ivith me out of the habita- 
tions of the dead ? Hervardur,^ Hurvardur ? " ^ 

The tomb at length opens, the inside of which appears on fire, 
and a reply is sung within : 

Anganl^T — “ Daughter Plervor, full of spells to raise the dead, 
why dost thou call so ? I was not buried either by father or 
friends; two who lived after me got Tyrfing, one of whom is 
now in possession thereof [593].” 

Hervor — “ The dead shall never enjoy rest unless Angantyr 
deliver me Tyrfing, that cleaveth shields, and killed Hjalmr.” ® 

Anganujr — “ Young maid, thou art of manlike courage, who 
dost rove by night to tombs, ivith spear engraven wth magic 
spells,® with helm and coat of mail, before the door of our hall.” 

Hervor — “ It is not good for thee to hide it.” 

Angantyr — “ The death of Pljalmr * lies under my shoulders ; 
it is all wrapt up in fire : I know no maid that dares to take this 
sword in hand.” 

Hervor — “ I shall take in hand the sharp sword, if I may 

^ All these proper names might have Oriental etymologies assigned to 
them ; Eyvor-sail is the name of a celebrated Rajput hero of the Bhatti 
tribe, who were driven at an early period from the very heart of Scythia, 
and are of Yadu race. ^ . 

® This word can have a Sanskrit derivation from -/wya," a horse’; 
mama, ‘ to strike or kill ’ ; Hjalmr, ‘ the horse-slayer.’ [These theories 
are of no value.] 

® The custom of engraving incantations on weapons is also from the 
East, and thence adopted by the Muhammadan, as well as the use of phylac- 
teries. The name of the goddess guarding the tribe is often inscribed, and 
I have had an entire copj’’ of the Bhagavadgita taken from the turban of a 
Rajput killed in action : in like manner the Muhammadans place therein 
the Koran. 

* The metaphorical name of the sword Tyrfing. 
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obtain it. I do not think that fire will burn which plays about 
the site of deceased men.” ^ 

Anganiyr — “ Take and keep Hjahnr’s bane : touch but the 
edges of it, there is poison" in them both ; “ it is a most cruel 
devourer of men.” ^ 

The Magic Sword of Mewar. — ^Tradition has hallowed the 
two-edged sword (khanda) of Mewar, by investing it Avith an 
origin as mysterious as “ the bane of Hjalmr.” It is supposed 
to be tlie enchanted Aveapon fabricated by VisAA'akarma,'' with 
Avhicli the Hindu Proserpine girded the founder of the race, and 
led him forth to the conquest of Chitor.® It remained the great 
heirloom of her princes till the sack of Chitor by the Tatar Ala, 
Avhen Rana Arsi and eleven of his brave sons devoted themseRes 
at the command of the guardian goddess of their race, and their 
capital falling into the hands of the invader, the last scion of 
Bappa became a fugitive amidst the mountains of the west. It 
AA'as then the Tatar inducted the Sonigira IMaldeo [594], as his 
lieutenant, into the capital of the Guhilots. The most celebrated 
of the poetic chronicles of MeAA^ar gh'es an elaborate descrqjtion 
of the subterranean palace in Chitor, in one of Avhose entrances 
the dreadful sacrifice AA'as perpetuated to save the honour of 
Padmini and the fair of Chitor from the brutalized Tatars.® The 
curiosity of Maldeo Avas more poAA'erful than liis superstition, and 
he determined to explore these hidden abodes, though reputed 
to be Warded by the serpent genii attendant on Nagnaicha, the 

^ I have already mentioned these fires (see p. 89), Avhioh the northern 
nations believed to issue from the tombs of their heroes, and Arhich seemed 
to guard their ashes ; them they called Hauga Elldr, or ‘ the sepulchral 
fires,’ and they -were supposed more especially to surround tombs urhich 
contained hidden treasures. These supernatural fires are termed Shihaba 
by the Rajputs. When the intrepid Scandinavian maiden observes that 
she is not afraid of the flame burning her, she is bolder than one of the 
boldest Rajputs, for Sri-ldshan, Avho Aras shocked at the bare idea of going 
near these sepulchral lights, atos one of the tlmeo non-commissioned officers 
Avho aftenvards led thkty-tAvo firelocks to the attack and defeat of 1600 
Pindaris. 

- Like the Rajput Khanda, Tyrfing Aras double-edged ; the poison of 
these edges is a truly Oriental idea. 

® This poem is from the Hervarer Saga, an ancient Icelandic history. 
See Edda, vol. ii. p. 192. 

® The Vulcan of the Hindus. 

® For an account of the initiation to arms of Bappa, the founder of the 
Guhilots, see p. .264: [Vol, I.]. o See p. 311 [Vol. I.]. 
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ancient divinity of its Takshak founders.^ Whether it was 
through the identical caverned passage, and over the ashes of 
those martyred Kaminis,® that he made good liis way into those 
rock-bound abodes, the legend says not ; but though 

In darkness, and with dangers compassed round. 

And solitude, 

the intrepid Maldeo paused not until he had penetrated to the 
very boxmds of the abyss, where in a recess he beheld the snaky 
sorceress and her sister crew seated round a cauldron, in which 
the materials of their incantation were solving before a fire that 
served to illume this abode of horror. As he paused, the rever- 
beration of his footsteps caused the infernal crew to look athwart 
the palpable obscure of their abode, and beholding the audacious 
mortal, they demanded his intent. The valiant Sonigira replied 
that he did not come as a spy. 

With purpose to explore or to disturb 
The secrets of their realm, 

but in search of the enchanted brand of the founder of the Guhi- 
lots. Soon they made proof of Maldeo’s hardihood. Uncovering 
the cauldron, he beheld a sight most appalling: amidst divers 
fragments of animals was the arm of an infant. A dish of this 
horrid repast was placed before him, and a silent signal made for 
him to eat. He obeyed, and returned the empty platter ; it was 
proof sufficient of his worth to wear the enchanted blade, which, 
dra-jvn forth from its secret abode, was put into the hand of 
Maldeo, who bowing, retired wth the trophy [ 595 ]. 

Rana Hamira recovered this heirloom of Ms house, and -with 
it the throne of CMtor, by his marriage with the daughter of the 

^ The Mori prince, from whom Bappa took Chitor, was of the Tak or Tak- 
shak race [?], of whom Nagnaicha or Nagini Mata was the mother, repre- 
sented as half woman and half serpent ; the sister of the mother of tho 
Scythic race, according to their legends ; so that the deeper we dive into 
these traditions, the stronger reason we shall find to assign a Scythic origin 
to all these tribes. As Bappa, the founder of the GuHlots, retired into 
Scythia and left his heirs to rule in India, I shall find fault with no antiquary 
who will throw overboard all the connexion between Kanaksen, the founder 
of the Valabhi empire, and Sumitra, the last of Kama’s line. Many rites 
of the Kama’s house are decidedly Scythic. 

“ [Lovely maidens.] ■ ’ ' 
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Sonigira, as related in the annals.^ Another version says it was 
Hamira hiihself who obtained the enchanted sword, by his 
incantations to Charani Devi, or the goddess of the bards, whom 
he worshipped. 

The Birth of Kumara. — ^We shall conclude this account of the 
military festival of Mewar with the birth of Kmnara, the god of 
war, taken from the most celebrated of their mythological poems, 
the Ramayana, probably the most ancient book in the world.® 
“ Mena, daughter of Meru, became the spouse of Himavat, from 
whose xmion sprung the beauteous Ganga, and her sister Uma. 
Ganga was sought in marriage by all the celestials ; while Uma, 
after a long life of austerity, was espoused by Rudra.” ® But 
neither sister was fortunate enough to have offspring, until Ganga 
became pregnant by Hutasana (regent of lire), and “ Kumara, 
resplendent as the sun, illustrious as the moon, was produeed 
from the side of Ganga.” The gods, with Indra at their head, 
carried him to the I&ittikas * to be nursed, and he became their 
joint care. “ As he resembled the fire in brightness, he received 
the name of Skanda, when the immortals, with Agni (fire) at 
their head, anointed him as general of the armies of the gods.” ® — 
“ Thus (the bard Vahmki speaks), oh I Rama, have I related the 
story of the production of Kumar.” 

1 See p. 317 [Vol. I.]. 

“ [“ The kernel of the Ramayana was composed before 600 e.o., while 
the more recent portions was probably not added till the second century 
B.O., and later ” (Macdonell, Sist. Sanskrit Literature, 309).] 

® One of the names of the divinity of war, whose images are 'covered 
with vermilion in imitation of blood. (Qy- the German roodur, ‘ red ’) [596]. 
[Rudra, ‘the roarer,’ originally ‘-'god of storms.”] 

* The Pleiades. 

® The festival of the birth of this son of Ganga, or Jahnavi, is on the 
10th of Jeth. Sir W. Jones gives the following couplet from the Sancha : 
“ On the 10th of Jyaishtha, on the bright half of the month, on the day of 
Mangala,* son of the earth, when the moon was in Hasta, this daughter 
of Jahnu brought from the rocks, and ploughed over the land inhabited by 
mortals.” 


^ * Mangala is one of the names (and perhaps one of the oldest) of the 
Hindu Mars (Kumara), to whom the Wodens-dag of the Northmen, the 
Mardi of the French, the Dies Martis of the Romans, are alike sacred. 
Mangala also means ‘ happy,’ the reverse of the origin of Mongol, said to 
mean sad ’ [‘ brave ’]. The juxtaposition of the Rajput and Scandinavian 
days of the week will show that they have the same origin ; 
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This is a very curious relic of ancient mythology, in Avhich we 
may trace the most material circumstances of the birth of the 
Roman divinity of war. Kumara (Mars) was the son of Jahnavi 
(Juno), and born, like the Romans, without sexual intercourse, 
but by the agency of Vulcan (regent of fire). Kumara has the 
peacock (sacred to Juno likewise) as his companion ; and as the 
Grecian goddess is feigned to have her car draivn by peacocks, 
so Kiunara (the evil-striker) ^ has a peacock for liis steed [596]. 

Ganga, ‘ the river goddess,’ has some of the attributes of 
Pallas, being like the Athenian maid (Ganga never manied) born 
from the head of Jove. The bard of the silver age makes her 
fall from a glacier of KaUasa (Olympus) on the head of the father 
' of the gods, and remain many years within the folds of his tiara 
ijaia), until at length being liberated, she was precipitated into 
the plains of Aiyavarta. It was in this escape that she burst 
her rocky barrier (the Himalaya), and on the birth of Kumara 
exposed those vems of gold called jambunadi, in colour like the 
jambu fruit, probably alluding to the veins of gold discovered in 
the roclis of the Ganges in those distant ages. 

The Winter Season. — ^The last day of the month Asoj ushers 
in the Hindu winter (sarad rit). On this day, notliing but white 
vestments and silver {chandi) ornaments are worn, in honour of 
the moon (Chandra), who gives his ® name to the 

Pale and common drudge • 

’Tween man and man. 

^ [Kumara probably means ‘ easily dying.’] 

- ® It wiU be recollected that the moon with the Kajputs as with the 
ScandinavianB is a male divinity. The Tatars, who also consider him a 
male divinity, pay him especial adoration in this autumnal month. 


. Hajput. Sc.andinavi.an and Saxon. 
Brihaspativar (a) . Thors-day. 
Sukravar (b) . : Prey-day. 


(а) Brihaspati, ‘ he who rides on the bull ’ ; the steed of the Rajput god 
of war [probably ‘ lord of prayer,’ or * of increase,’ confounded in the original 
note with Vrishapati, ‘ Lord of the bull,’ a title of Siva.] 

(б) Sukra is a Cyclop, regent of the planet Venus. - 
(c) [See Max Muller, Selected Essays, 1881, ii. 460 £f.] 


B.Tjput. Scandinavian and Saxon. 
Suryavar. . . Sun-day. 

Som, or Induvar . Moon-day. 
Budhvar. '. . Tuis-day. 

Mangalvar . . Wodeiis-day. 
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TJiis year there -vvas an entire intercalary month : sucli are called 
Laund. There is a procession of all the chiefs to the Chaugan ; 
and on their return, a full court is held in the great hall, which 
breaks up with ‘ obeisance to the lamp ’ {jot lia vntjra), whose 
light each reverences ; when the candles are lit at home, every 
Rajput, from the prince to the OM'ncr of a “ skin {cJiarsd) of 
land,” seated on a Avliite linen cloth, should worship his tutelary 
di%anitj’’, and feed the priests with sugar and milk. 

Kkrttika. — ^This month is peculiarly sacred to Lakshmi, the 
goddess of wealth, the Juno Moneta of the Romans. The 13th 
is called the Dlianteras, or thirteenth [day] of wealth, when gold 
and silver coin are worshipped, as the representatives of the 
goddess, by her votaries of all classes, but especially by the 
mercantile [597]. On the 14th, all anoint with oil, and make 
libations, thereof to Yama, the judge of departed spirits. Wor- 
ship (puja) is performed to the lamp, which represents the god 
of hell, and is thence called Yamadiwa, ‘ the lamp of Pluto ’ ; 
and on this day partial illumination takes place throughout the 
city. 

The Diwali, or Festival of Lamps. — On the Amavas, or Ides of 
Karttik, is one of the most bi'illiant fetes of Rajasthan, called 
the Diwali, when every city, village, and encamj^ment exliibits a 
blaze of splendour. The potters’ wheels revolve for weeks before 
solely in the manufacture of lamps (dizca), and from the palace 
to the peasant’s hut everj’^ one supplies himself with them, in 
proportion to his means, and arranges them according to his 
fancy. Stuffs, pieces of gold, and sweetmeats are carried in 
trays and consecrated at the temple of Lakslimi, the goddess 
of wealth, to whom the day is consecrated. The Rana on this 
. occasion honours his prime minister with his presence to dinner ; 
and this chief officer of the Slate, who is always of the mercan- 
tile caste, pours oil into a terra-cotta lamp, which his sovereign 
holds ; the same libation of oil is permitted by each of the near 
relations of the minister. On this day, it is incumbent upon 
every votary of Lakshmi to try the chance of the dice, and from 
their success in the Diwali, the prince, the chief, the merchant, 
and the artisan foretell the state of their coffers for the ensuing 
year. 

Lakshmi, though on this festival depicted under the type of 
riches, is evidently the beneficent Annapurna in another garb. 
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for the agricultural community place a corn-measure filled with 
grain and adorned with flowers as her representative ; or, if they 
adorn her effigies, they are those of Padma, the water-nymph, 
with a lotos in one hand, and the pasa (or fillet for the head) in 
the other. As Lalcshmi was produced at “ the Churning of the 
Ocean,” and hence called one of the “ fourteen gems,” she is 
confounded witli Rambha, chief of the Apsaras, the Venus of the 
Hindus. Though both were created from the froth {sard) of the 
waters (ap),^ they are as distinct as the representations of riches 
and beauty can be. Lakshmi became the wife of Vislmu, or 
Kanliaiya, and is placed at the feet of liis marine couch when he 
is floating on the chaotic waters. As his consort, she merges 
into the character of Sarasvati, the goddess of eloquence, and 
here we have the combination of Minerva and Apollo. As of 
Minerva, the' owl [598] is the attendant of Lakslimi ; ® and when 
Ave reflect that the Egyptians, who furnished the Grecian pan- 
theon, held these solemn festivals, also called “ the feast of 
lamps,” in honour of Minerva at Sais, we may deduce the origin 
of tlxis grand Oriental festival from that common mother-country 
in Central Asia, AA'henee the Diwali radiated to remote China, the 
Nile, the Ganges, and the shores of the Tigris ; for the Shab-i-barat 
of Islam is but “ the feast of lamps ” of the Rajputs. In all 
these there is a mixture of the attributes of Ceres and Proserpine,' 
of Plutus and Pluto. Lakshmi partakes of the attributes of 
both the first, while Kuvera,® who is conjoined Avith her, is Plutus : 
^ as Yama is Pluto, the infernal judge. The consecrated lamps 
and the libations of oU are all dedicated to him ; and “ torches 
and flaming brands are likewise kindled and consecrated, to burn 
the bodies of kinsmen who may be dead in battle in a foreign 
land, and light them through the shades of death to the mansion 
of Yama.” ‘ 

Festival of Yama. — To the infernal god Yama, who is “ the 
son of the sun,” the second day foUoAving the Amavas, or Ides of 
Karttika, is also sacred ; it is called the Bhratri dvitfya, or ‘ the 
brothers’ second,’ because the river-goddess Yamuna on this day 

^ [Apsaras means ‘ going in the Avaters, or in the Avaters of the clouds.’] 

® [The oatI is a bird of ill omen, and does not seem to be associated with 
Lakshmi except in Bengal.] 

“ The Hindu god of riches. 

* Yamala is the great god of the Finlanders (Clarke). 
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entertained her brother (bliratri) Yama, and is therefore conse- 
crated to fraternal affection. At the hour of curfew (godhtili),^ 
when the cattle return from the fields, the cow is Avorshippcd, 
the herd ha%dng been previously tended. From this ceremony 
no rank is exempted on the preceding day, dediojited to Krishna : 
prince and peasant all become pastoral attendants on the cow, 
as the form of Prithivi,® or the earth. 

The Aimakuta Festival. — The 1st (Sudi), or IGth of Karltika, 
is the grand festival of Annakuta, sacred to the Hindu Ceres, 
which ■will be described with its solemnities at Nathdwara. There 
is a State procession, horse-races, and elephant-fights at the 
Chaugan ; the evening closes ■with a display of fireworks. 

The Jaljatra Festival. — The 14th (Sudi), or 29th, is another 
solemn festival in honour of Vishnu. It is called the Jaljatra, 
from being performed on the water (jal). The Rana, chiefs, 
ministers, and citizens go in procession to the lake, and adore the 
“ spirit of the waters,” on which floating lights are placed, and 
the whole surface is illuminated by a grand display of pjnrotcchny. 
On this day “ Vishnu rises from his slumber of four [599] 
months ” ; ® a figurative expression to denote the sun’s emerging 
from the cloudy months of the periodical flood. 

The Makara Sankranti Festival. — ^The next day (the Pimim, 
or last day of Karttika), being the Makara sankranti, or autumnal 
equinox, when the sun enters the zodiacal sign Makara, or Pisces, 
the Rana and chiefs proceed in state to the Chaugan, and play 
at ball on horseback. The entire last half of the month Karttika, 
from Amavas (the Ides) to the Punim, is sacred to Vishnu ; who 
is declared by the Puranas to represent the sun, and whose 
worship, that of water, and the floating-lights placed thereon — 
all objects emblematic of fecundity — carry us back to the point 
whence we started — ^the adoration of the powers of nature : clearly 
proving all m 5 i;hology to be universally founded on an astro- 
nomical basis, 

t 

^ Prom go, ‘ a coiv ’ [dhuU, ‘ tho dust raised by them as they return to the 
stall 

" See anecdote in Chap. 21, which elucidates this practice of princes 
becoming herdsmen. 

® Matsya Parana. [Vishnu is generally said to wake on tho Deothan, 
11th light half of Karttik.] ' 

^ [Makar.a, a kind of shark or sea-monster, marks the 10th sign of tho 
Zodiac, Capricorn.] 
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Mitra Saptami, Bhaskara Saptami Festivals. — Jn the remaining 
months of Aghan, or Margsir, and Pus, there are no festivals in 
which a state procession takes place, though in each there are 
marked daj-^s, kept not only by the Rajputs, but generally by 
the Hindu nation ; especial^ that on the 7th of Aghan, which 
is called Mitra Saptami, or 7th of Mithras, and like the Bhas- 
kara Saptami or the 7th of Magha, is sacred to the sun as a form 
of Vishnu. On this seventh day occurred the descent of the 
river-goddess (Ganga) from the foot of Vishnu ; or the' genius of 
fertilization, typified under the form of the river-goddess, pro- 
ceeding from the sun, the vivifying principle, and impended over 
the head of Iswara, the divinity presiding over generation, in 
imitation of which his votary pours libations of water (if possible 
from the sacred river Ganga) over his emblem, the lingam or 
phallus ; a comparison which is made by the bard Chand in an 
invocation to this god, for the sake of contrasting his own in- 
feriority “ to the mighty bards of old.” 

“ The head of Is ‘ is in the skies ; on his crown falls the ever- 
flowing stream (Ganga) ; but on his statue below, does not his 
votary pour the fluid from his pa/ra ? ” 

Phallicism. — ^No satisfaetory etymology has ever been assigned 
for the phallic emblem of generation, adored by Egj’ptian, Greek, 
Roman, and even by the Christian, which may be from the same 
primeval language that formed the Sanskrit. 

Phalisa is the ‘ fructifier,’ from pliala, ‘ fruit,’ and Isa, ‘ the 
god.’ - Thus the type of Osiris can have a definite interpretation, 
still wanting to the lingam of Iswara [GOO]. Both deities presided 
over the streams which fertilized the countries in which they 
received divine honours : Osiris over the Nile, from ‘ the moun- 
tains of the moon,’ in Ethiopia,’ Iswara over the Indus * (also 
called the Nil), and the Ganges from Chandragiri, ‘ the mountains 
of the moon,’ on a peak of whose glaciers he has his throne. 

’ Iswara, Isa, or as pronounced. Is. 

’ [Monior-Williams in his Sanskrit Did. records no such form as pJialtsa. 
4)aW6s = Lat. palus, English pole, pale. Tho Author follows Wilford (Asiatic 
Researches, iii. 136 f.).] 

’ ‘ The land of the sun ’ (a^iV//®). [This is impossible. Tho true deriva- 
tion is unknown ; to the Greeks tho word meant ‘ swarthy-faced.’] 

* Porishta calls the Indus tho Nilab, or ‘ blue waters ’ ; it is also called 
Abusin, tho ‘ father of streams.’ 
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Siva and the Sun. — Siva occasionally assumes the attributes 
of the sun-god ; they especially appertain to Vishnu, -who alone 
is styled “ immortal, the one, creator, and uncreated ” ; and in 
whom centre all the qualities (giimn), which have peopled the 
Hindu pantheon with their ideal representatives. Tlio hard 
Chand, who has embodied the theological tenets of the Rajputs 
in his prefatory invocation to every divinity who can aid his 
intent, apostroplrizes Ganesa, and summons the goddess of 
eloquence (Sarasvati) “ to make Iris tongue her abode ” ; depre- 
cates the destroying power, “ him whom "nuath inhabits,” lest 
he should be cut off ere his book was finished ; and lauding 
distinctly each member of the triad (irimtirli), he finishes by 
declaring them one, and that “ whoever believes them separate, 
hell will be his portion.” Of tliis One the sun is the great visible 
type, adored under a variety of names, as Surya, Mitra, Bhaskar, 
Vivasvat, Vishnu, Kama, or Kana, likemse an Egyptian epithet 
for the sun.^ 

The emblem of Vislmu is Garuda, or the eagle,® and the Sun- 
god both of the Egyptians and Hindus is typified with the bird’s 
head. Aruna (the dawn), brotlier of Garuda, is classically styled 
the charioteer of Vishnu, whose two sons, Sampati and Jatayu, 
attempting in imitation of their father to reach the sun, the %vings 
of the former were burnt and he fell to the earth: of this the 
Greelcs may have made their fable of Icarus.® 

Festivals in Honour of Vishnu. — In the chief zodiacal pheno- 
mena, observation will discover that Vishnu is still the object of 
worship. The Phuladola,^ or Floralia, in the vernal equinox, is 
so called from the image of Vishnu being carried in a dola, or ark, 
covered with garlands of flowers (phula). Again, in the month 
of Asarh, the commencement of [601] the periodical rains, which 

^ According to Diodorus Siculus. [Rudra-Siva has a henign side to 
his character, and may bo associated with tho Sun (R. G. Bhandarkar, 
Vaisnavism, Saivism and Minor Religious Syslems, 105). But the Author ■ 
in his constant references to “ Bal ’’-Siva, has pressed this conception to 
an excessive length.] 

“ The vulture and crane, which soar high in the heavens, are also called 
garuda, and vulgarly gidh. Tho ibis is of tho crano or heron kind. 

® Phaeton was tho son of Oophalus and Aurora. Tho former answers to 
the Hindu bird-headed messenger of the sun. Aruna is the Aurora of the 
Greeks, who with more taste have given tho dawn a female character. 

* Also called Dolayatra. 
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date from the summer solstice, the image of Vishnu is carried on 
a car, and brought forth on the first appearance of the moon, the 
1 1th of which being the solstice, is called “ the night of the gods.” 
Then Vishnu reposes on his serpent-couch until the cessation of 
the flood on the 11th of Bhadon, when “ he turns on his side.” ^ 

The 4th is also dedicated to Vishnu under his infantine appella- 
tion Hari ("HXios), because when a child “ he hid himself in the 
moon.” We must not derogate from Sir W. Jones the merit of 
drawing attention to the analogy between these Hindu festivals 
on the equinoxes, and the Egyptian, called the entrance of Osiris 
into the moon, and his confinement in an ark. But that dis- 
tinguished writer merely gives the hint, which the learned Bryant 
aids us to pursue, by bringing modern travellers to corroborate 
the ancient authorities : the drawings of Poeoclt from the sun 
temple of Luxor to illustrate Plutarch, Curtius, and Diodorus. 
Bryant comes to the same conclusion with regard to Osiris 
enclosed in the ark, which we adopt regarding Vislmu’s repose 
during the four .months of inundation, the period of fertilization, 
I have already, in the rites of Annapurna, the Isis of the Egyptians, 
noticed the crescent form of the ark of Dsiris, as well as the ram’s- 
head ornaments indicative of the vernal equinox, which the 
Egyptians called Phamenoth, being the birthday of Osiris, or the 
sun ; the Phag, or Phalgun month of the Hindus ; the Phagesia 
of the Greeks, sacred to Dionysus.® 

The Argonauts. — ^The expedition of Argonauts in search of the 
golden fleece is a version of the arkite worship of Osiris, the 
Dolayatra of the Hindus : and Sanskrit etymology, applied to 
the vessel of the Argonauts, will give the sun {arglia) god’s {naiha) 
entrance into the sign of the Ram. The Taurie and Hydra foes, 
with which Jason had to contend before he obtained the fleece 
of Aries, are the symbols of the sim-god, both of the Ganges and 
the Nile ; and this fable, which has occupied almost every pen 
of antiquity, is clearly astronomical, as the names alone of the 

^ Bhagavafc and Matsya Puranas. See Sir W. Jones on the lunar year 
of the Hindus, Asiatic Besearclies, vol. iii. p. 286. 

- [Mr. P. LI. Griffith tells me that this comes from a French translation 
of Plutarch, De Iside et Xtsiride, cap. xii. (birth of Osiris on the first of the 
epagomenal days). This entry of Osiris into the moon seems to mean his 
conception rather than his birth. dsa/iwdiO is the name of the serenth 
month, about 26th February.] 
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Arghanath, sons of Apollo, Mars, Mercury, Sol, Arcus or Argus, ^ 
Jupiter, Bacchus, etc., sufficiently testify, 'svhose voyage is entirely 
celestial. * 

Egyptian Influence on Hindu Mythology. — If it be destined 
that any portion of the veil which covers these ancient mysteries 
[G02], connecting those of the Ganges vdth the Nile, shall be 
removed, it will be from the interpretation of the expedition of 
Rama, hitherto deemed almost as allegorical as that of the 
Arghanaths. I shall at once assume an opinion I have long 
entertained, that the western coast of the Red Sea was the Lanka 
of the memorable exploit in the history of the Hindus, If 
Alexander from the mouths of the Indus ventured to navigate 
those seas with his frail fleet of barks constructed in the Panjab, 
what might we not expect from the resources of the King of 
Kosala, the descendant of Sagara, emphaticallj' called the sea- 
king, whose “ 00,000 sons ” were so many mariners, and who has 
left his name as a memorial of his marine power at the island 
(Sagar) at the embouchure of the main arm of t^ie Ganges, and 
to the ocean itself, also called Sagara? If the embarkation of 
Ramesa and his heroes for the redemption of Sita had been from 
the Gulph of C\itch, the grand emporium from the earliest ages, 
the voyage of Rama would have been but the prolotj'pc of that 
of the Macedonians ; but local tradition has sanctified Rames- 
waram, the southern part of the peninsula, as the rendezvous of 
his armament. The currents in the Straits of JIanar, curiosity, 
or a wish to obtain auxiliaries from this insular kingdom, may 
have prompted the visit to Ceylon ; and hence the vestiges there 
found of this event. But even from this “ utmost isle, Tapro- 
bane,” the voyage across the Erythrcan Sea is only twenty-five 
degrees of longitude, which "ivith a floulng sail they would run 
dorvn in ten or twelve days. The only difficulty which occurs is 
in the synchronical existence of Rama and the Pharaoh - of 
Moses, which would tend to the opposite of ray hypothesis, and 
show that India received her Phallic rites, her architecture, and 
symbolic mythology from the Nile, instead of planting them 
there. 

“ Est-ce I’Inde, la Phdnicie, I’Fthiopie, la Chaldee, ou I’Fgyple, 

AtJm, ‘ the sun,’ in Sanskrit. [This is duo to Wilford {Asialio Hesearclies, 
iii. 134) and is, of course, impossible.] 

- Pha-ra is but a title, ‘ the king.’ [Egyptian Pro, ‘ the great house.’] 

von, II I 
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qui a vu naitre ce ciilte ? ou bien le type en a-t-il etc foiirni aux 
habitans de ces contr6es, par une nation plus anclenne encore ? ” 
asks an ingenious but anonj'-mous Fi-encli autlior, on the origin 
of the Phallic worship.^ Ramcsa, chief of the Suryas, or sun- 
born race, was king of the city designated from his niotlicr, 
Kausalya, of which Ayodhya was the capital. Ilis sons Averc 
Lava and Kusa, w'ho originated the races we may tcrmUie Lnvilcs 
and Kushites, or Kuslnvas of India.- Was then Kausalya [G03] 
the mother of Ramesa, a native of Acthiopia,® or Ktisadwipa, 
‘ the land of Cush ’ ? Rama and Krishna arc botli painted blue 
{7ula), holding the lotus, cmblemal.ie of the Nile.' Their names 
are often identified. Ram-Krishna, the bird-headed divinity, 
is painted as the messenger of each, and the historians of both 
were contemporaries. That both Avere real princes there is no 
doubt, thougli Krishna assumed to be an incarnation of Vishnu, 
as Rama was of the sun. Of Rama’s family AA-as Trisankha,^ 
mother of the great apostle of Buddha, aa’))osc symbol was the 
serpent ; and ^he folloAA'crs of Buddha assert that Krishna and 
this apostle, whose statues arc facsimiles of those of lilcmnon, 
were cousins. Were the Hermetic creed and Phallic rites’ there- 
fore receh'ed from the Ethiopic Cush ? Could emblematic relics 
be discovered in the caves of the Troglodytes, Avho inhabited the 
range of mountains on the Cushite shore of the Arabian straits, 
akin to those of Ellora and Elcphanta,® AA'hose style discloses 
physical, m 3 'thologlcal, as well as architectural afiiniW to the 
Egyptian, the question would at once be set at rest. 

I have derived the Phallus from Phalisa, the chief fruit. The 
Greeks, who either borroAved it from the Egj'ptians or had it 
from the same source, tyjAified the Fructifier by a pineapple, the 

^ Des divinites generalivcs : ou du cullc du Phallus chez les anciens 
ct Ics modernes (Paris). 

® Of the former race the Ranas of MoAA'ar, of the latter the princes of 
Narwar and Amber, are the represontatiAms. 

® Aethiopia, ‘ the country of the sun ’ ; from Ail, contraction of Adit}'a. 
Aegypt may have the same etymology, Aitia [see p. C99 above], 

* [The Author may refer to PilrsAmnatha, 23rd Jain Tlrtliakara, AA'hoso 
symbol Avas Ids serpent ; but his mother was Vamadevi. Trisala Avas 
mother of the 24th Tfrthakara, MahaAdra or Vardliniriaiia, but his cognizance 
Avas a lion.] 

^ It is absurd to talk of those being modern ; decipher the ch.aracters 
thereon, and then pronounce their antiquity. [Ellora, 5th to 9th or 10th 
centuries a.d. ; Elephanta, 8th to 10th {lOI, xii. 22, 4).] 
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form of wliich rcsenihlcs the Sitaplmln,' or fniit of Si!a. v1io=.- 
rape !jy RiU’ana carried Rnnm from (lie Ganges over many 
countries ere he recovered her.® In like manner Gauri, i he llajiml, 
Ceres, is typified under the. coco-nul, or sripliala,® the cliief of 
fruit, or fniif. sacred to Sri, or Lsa (Isis), wliosc other ele;:;ml 
emblem of abundance, (he Jcnmnkutnbhn, is drawn with branches 
of the palmyra,* or coco-lrcc, gracefully pendent from Hie va.'a- 
(hiimhha). 

TJic Sripliala* is accordingly jnesented to all the votaries of 
Iswam and Isa on the conclusion of the spring-fest i v.al of rhalgunn, 
the Phagesia of the Greeks, the [GOl] Phamenoth of thclsgyptian, 
and the Saturnalia of anlifpiily ; n rejoicing at the renovation 
of the powers of nature ; the empire of heal over cold — of light 
over darkness.* 

1 Vulg. Shnrifa. 

* Hnnm subjocled lirr (o tlic fierj* orde.')l, (o dircDveraeliellier her virtue 
had Gtillcrcd whilu tluci forcihly !e{iantfnl. 

® Viilg. Knriiml. 

* Palmyra is Saushrit romiptcd, and nflords the etyiiioh>,"y of .*>’ohnnon'u 
city of the dc'jprt, Tndrnor. Tlie . * .> ji, by fbe ridreuclimt-ril of n siriplo 
diacritical point, become' . j t ; and the ] (/) ziiid ^ (i!) bi-iim pcrintitnble, 
Pal becomes Tad, or T.a! — the Palmyra, vliicb is dm Mor, oridiicf td (n-t-s ; 
jumec Tmlmor, from its dato-lrcM ["?]. 

* The .Jaynj)!i!vla, ’ the fruit of victory,’ Is tlie mituic" ; or, ns n tintive 
of .Java, .Tnvupiialn, ‘ fniit of Java,' is most probably derived from .Tnyadiva, 
‘die victorioun isle.’ [Tlio nutmeg is Jaliplmla : .lava is t/nvadirijni, 
‘ island of barley.’] 

* The Knrnari of the .Saura tribes, or suu-« orsliippers of .S'aurn.slitra, 

clniins (b-'oentfrom dm bird-god of Vi-dinu (ubo aided J'nmn ' |o tlm dis- 
covery of Sitn), and the Mnhnnvf or crocodile, and dn(.c tlm mr>ii.s|rnuH cori- 
ecpli'iu from tlint event, and their original abode from .Sanhodra Pel, or 
island of Sanl:odra. Wiiedmr to the ItiofiCoride.s at dm cnfrauco of (ho 
Arabian Gulf this name was given, evidendy eorniptcd from Kauhlifiihvnr.a 
to Socotra, wo slml! not stoji (o iiupiirc. Like the islo iu the ciitranro of 
dm Gulf of (hitch, it is the ilicnra or juirlal to tlm Simm Arabicus, and dm 
pcarl-Klmll (/.nnkhn) there abouiid.s- TJiia tribe deduce their origin from 
Pama’a expedition, and allege that their IcUiyiopic mother lamled thorn 
where tlrny still reside. Wild as is this fable, it adds support to this hypo- 
IbcaiB. [The Sanskrit name of Pel Ishind (“ Pato ” in the lo.vt) is Saiikliu- 
ddhara, from dm conch fi.sliery. Socotra is Dwipa Sukhadara, ‘ island 
of pleasure ’ (not Sakhadara, as in Eli, x.vv. .'l.W) (Yule, Mnreo Poln, Int ed. 
ii. 342).] 

* Tlainn and Vishnu interclmngo chnrnclcrn. 

f It is curious that the designation of dm tribe ICanmr i.s a transposition 
of .Makar, for tiio final letter of each is inilio. 
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The analogy between the goddess. of the spring Saturnalia, 
Phalguni, and the Phagesia of the Greeks, will excite surprise ; 
the word is not derived from (<^ayetv) eating, with the Rajput 
votaries of Holika, as with those of the Dionysia of the Greeks ; 
but from phalguni, compounded of guna, ‘ quality, virtue, or 
characteristic,’ and phala, ‘ fruit ’ ; in short, ' the fructifier. 
From <if>a/\.Ad5, ^ to which there is no definite meaning, the 
Egyptian had the festival PhaHica, the Holika of the Hindus. 
Phula and phala, flower and fruit, are the roots of all, Floralia , 
and Phalaria, the Phallus of Osiris, the Thyrsus of Bacchus, or 
Lingam of Iswara, symbolized by the Sriphala, or Ananas, the 
‘ food of the gods,’ ® or the Sitaphala of the Helen of Ayodhya. 

From the existence of this worship in Congo at tliis day, the 
author already quoted asks if it may not have originated in 
Ethiopia, “ qui, comme le temoignent plusieurs ecrivains de 
I’antiquite, a fourni ses dieux a I’jSgypte.” On th'e first of the 
five complementary days called “ eTrayopevat rjpepai ” preced- 
ing New Year’s Day,' the Egyptians celebrated the birth of the 
sun-god Osiris, in a similar manner as the Hindus do their solstitial 
festival, “ the morning of the gods,” the Hiul of Scandinavia ; 
on which occasion, “ on promenait en procession tme figure 
d’Osiris, dont le Phallus etait triple ” ; a number, he adds, expressr 
ing “ la pluralite indefinie.” The nmnber three is sacred to 
Iswara, chief of the Trimurti or Triad, whose statue adorns the 
junction {sangam) of all triple streams ; hence called Triveni, 
who is [605] Trinetra, or ‘ three-eyed,’ and Tridanta, or ‘ god of 
the trident ’ ; Triloka, ‘ god of the triple abode, heaven, earth, 
and hell ’ ; Tripifra, of the triple city, to whom the Tripoli or 
triple gates are sacred, and of which Ae has made Ganesa the 
Janitor, or guardian. The grotesque figure placed by the Hindus 
during the Saturnalia in the highways, and called Nathurama 

^ See Lempriere, arts. Phagesia and Pkallica. “ L’Abb6 Mignot pense 
que le Phallus est originaire de FAssyrie et de la Chaldee, et que c’est de ce 
pays quo I’usage de consacrer ce symbole de la g6neratioii a passe en iSgypte. 
H croib, d’apr^s le savant Le Clerc, que le nom de ce symbole est phdnicien : 
qu’il derive de Phalou. qui, dans cette langue, signifie une chose secrete et 
caches, et du verbo phala, qui veut dire Ure term secret.” * 

^ Anna, ' food,’ and asa or isa, ‘ the god.’. [Ananas comes from Brazilian 
Nana or Nanas (Yule, Hobson- Jobson, 2nd ed. 25).] 


* Des diviniies generatives. 
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(Ibe god Rama), is the counlcipnrt of the figure described by 
Plutarch as representing Osiris, “ cc solcil printanicr,” in the 
Egyptian Saturnalia or PJiamcnolh. Even Ramisa and Ravana 
may, like Osiris and Tj’phon, be merely the ideal rcprcscnlalivcs 
of light and darloicss ; and the chaste Sita, spouse of the Siiryn 
prince, the astronomical Virgo, onlj' a zodiacal sign.* 

Wide Extension of Hindu Mythology. — ^Thal a system of 
Hinduism perv^aded the whole Babylonian and Assjarian empires, 
Scripture furnishes abundant proofs, in the mention of the various 
types' of the sun-god Balnath, whose pillar adorned “ every 
mount ” and “ every grove ” ; and to whose other representative, 
the brazen calf {nandi), the lath of each month (ainavas) - was 
especially saered. It Avas not confined to these celebrated regions 
of the East, but was disseminated Ibroughout t he earth ; because 
from the Aral to the Baltic, colonics were planted from that 
central region,* the cradle of the Sur^-as and the Indus, Avhose 
brandies {sakha),* the Y'avan, the AsAvn, and the Meda, were the 
progenitors of the lonians, the Assj’riniis, and the JMcdcs ; * 
while in later times, ftpm the same teeming region, Ihc Galalt 
and Gotac,® the Kelts and Goths, carried modincalions of liic 
system to the shores of Armorica and the Baltic, the cliffs of 
Caledonia, and the remote isles of the German Ocean. Tlie 
monumental circles sacred to the sun-god BcJenus at once exist- 
ing in that central region,* in India,* and throughout Europe, is 

* [It is nnncccssary to discuss these theories, which aro based oa incorrect 
assumptions and obsolete etymologies.] 

* The Hindus divide the month into two portions called pa!:h or fort- 
nights. The first is termed badi, reckoning from the Jst to tlio 15th, which 
day of partition is called amavhs, answering to the Ides of tho Romans, 
and hold by tho Hindus as it was by tho Jen s in groat sanctity. The last 
division is termed stidi, and tUe 3 ' recommence with tho initial numeral, 
tlioneo to tho .'10th or comiiiction, called puniin ; thus instead of tho IGth, 
17th, etc., of tho month, they saj' »Surft ckam (Ist), Sndi duj (3rd). 

* Sogdiana and Transoxiana. * Ifcnco tho word Saka[?]. 

* See Genealogical Table No. 2 for these names. Tho sons of tho three 
Midas, pronounced Mede, founded kingdoms at tho precise point of time, 
according to calculation from the number of kings, that Assyria was founded, 

' Tho former wore more pastoral, and hence tho orighi of their name, 
corrupted to Keltoi. Tho Getao or Jata imrsuod tho hunter’s occupation, 
living more by tho chase, though these occupations are generally conjoined 
in tho early stages of civilization. 

* Rubruquis and other travellers. / 

* Colonel Mackenzie’s invaluable and gigantio collection. 
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conclusive. The apotheosis of the patriarch Noah, whom the 
Hindu sljdos Manu-Vaivasw.ata, ‘ ihc man, son of the sun,’ 
may have originated the Dolayatra of the Hindus, the ark of- 
Osiris [606], the ship of Isis amongst the Suevi, in memory of 
“ the' forty days ” noticed in the traditions of every nation of the 
earth. 

The time may be approaching when this worslup in the East, 
like the Egj'ptian, shall be onlj' matter of tradition ; although 
tliis is not lilcely to be effected by such summary means as were 
adopted by Cambyses, who slew the sacred Apis and whipped his 
priests, Avhile their Greek and Roman conquerors adopted and 
embellished tlie Pantheon of the Nile.^ But when Christianity 
reared her severe yet simple form, the divinities of the Nile, the 
Pantheon of Rome, and the Acropolis of Athens, could not abide 
her awful majesty. Tlie temples of the Alexandrian Serapis 
were levelled by Theophilus,’^ while that of Osiris at Slemphis 
became a church of Christ. “Muni de ses pouvoirs, et escorte 
d’une foule de moines, il mit en fuite les pretres, brisa Ics idoles, 
demolit les temples, ou y etablit des monasteres,” ® The period 
for thus subverting idolatry is passed : the religion of Christ is 
not of the sword, but one enjoining peace and goodwill on earth. 
But as from him “ to whom much is given,” much will be required, 
the good and benevolent of the Hindu nations may have lUterior 
advantages over those Pharisees who would make a monopoly 
even of the virtues ; who “ see the mote in theh neighbour’s eye, 
but cannot discern the beam in their own.” tyHiile, therefore, 
we strive to impart a purer taste and better faith, let us riot 
imagine that the minds of those wc, would reform are the seals 
of impurity, because, in accordance with an idolatry coeval with 
the flood, they continue to worship mysteries opposed to our 
o^vn modes of thinking [607]. 

1 Isis and Osiris, Serapis and Canopus, Apia and Ibis, adopted by tbo 
Romans, whoso temples and images, yet preserved, will allow full scope 
to the Hindu antiquary for analysis of both systems. The temple of Serapis 
at Pozzuoli is quite Hindu in its ground plan. 

“ In the reign of Theodosius. 

® Du Gultc, etc., etc., p. 47. 
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CHAPTER 23 

The Character o£ the Rajput. Influence of Custom. — The 
manners of a nation constitute the most interesting portion of 
its history, but a thorough loiowledge of them must be the fruit 
of long and attentive observation : an axiom wliich applies to 
a people even, less inaccessible than the Rajputs. The import- 
ance and necessity of such an illustration of the Rajput character, 
in a -work like the present, call for and sanction the attempt, 
however inadequate the means. Of what value to manldnd 
would be the interminable narrative of battles, were their moral 
causes and results passed by tmheeded ? Although both the 
Persian and Hindu annalists not unfrequently unite the characters 
of moralist and Ixistorian, it is in a manner unsuitable to the 
subject, according to the more refined taste of Eiurope. In the 
poetic annals of the Rajput, we see him check his war-chariot, 
and when he should be levelling his javelin, commence a discourse 
upon ethics ; or when the battle is over, the Nestor or Ulysses of 
the host converts his tent into a lyceum, and delivers lectures 
on morals or manners. But the- reflections which sliould follow, 
and form the corollary to each action, are never given ; and 
even if they were, though we might comprehend the moral 
movements of a nation, we should stiU be unable to catch the 
minute shades of character that complete the picture of domestic 
life, and wliich are to be collected from those familiar sentunents 
uttered in social intercourse, when the mind unbends and nature 
throws aside the trammels of education and of ceremony. Such 
a picture would represent the manners, which are continually 
undergoing modifications, in contradistinction to the morals of 
society ; the latter, having a fixed creed for their basis, are 
definite and unchangeable. The dial of the Rajput, like the 
mores of the Romans, or costumi of modern Italy, is significant 
alike of mental and external habit. In the moral point of view 
it is the path chalked out for him by the sages of antiquity [ 608 ] ; 
in the personal, it is that wliich custom has rendered immutable. 
Kaisi buri dial men dialia, ‘ in what a bad path does he march ! ’ 
says the moralist : Bap, Dacia M dial dihori, ‘ he abandons 
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the usages of his ancestors,’ says the stickler for custom, in 
Rajasthan.^ 

Rajput Morals. — ^Tlie grand features of morahty are few, and 
nearly the same in every nation not positively barbarous. The 
principles contained in the Decalogue form the basis of every 
code — of Manu and of Muhammad, as well as of Moses. These 
are grand landmarks of the truth of di^^ne history ; and are con- 
firmed by the less important traits of personal customs and 
religious rites, which nations the most remote from each other 
continue to hold in common. The Koran we Icnow to have been 
founded on the Mosaic law ; the Sastra of Manu, unconsciously, 
approaches stdl more to the Jewish Scriptures in spirit and inten- 
tion ; and from its pages might be formed a manual of moral 
instruction, which, if followed by the disciples of the framer, 
might put more favoured societies to the blush. 

Variety of Customs due to Environment. — ^As it has been 
observed in a former part of this work, the same religion govern- 
ing all must tend to produce a certain degree of mental uniformity. 
The shades of moral distinction which separate these races are 
almost imperceptible : wliile you caimot pass any grand natural 
barrier without having the dissimilarity of customs and manners 
forced upon your observation. Wioever passes from upland 
Mewar, the d6untry of the Sesodias, into the sandy flats of Marwar, 
the abode of the Rathors, would feel the foree of this remark. 
Innovations proceeding from external causes, such as conquest 
by irreligious foes, and the birth of neAv scots and schisms, operate 
important changes in manners and customs. We can ' only 
pretend, hoAvever, to describe facts Avhich are obvious, and those 
which history discloses, whence some notions may be formed of 
the prevailing traits of character in the Rajput ; 'Ms ideas of 
virtue and vice, the social intercourse and famihar courtesies of 
Rajasthan, and their recreations, public and private. 

“ The manners of a people,” says the celebrated Goguet, 
“ always bear a proportion to the progress they har’^e made m 
the arts and sciences.” If by this test Ave trace the analogy 
between past and existing manners amongst the Rajputs, aa'c 
must conclude at once that they have imdergone a decided 

A [“ The custom handed doAni in regular succession since time imme- 
morial among the four chief castes and the mixed races of that country 
is called the conduct of Arirtuous men ” (Manu, Laws, ii. 18).] ’ 
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deterioration. Where can we look for sages like those whose 
sj'stems of philosophy were the [609] prototypes of those of 
Greece ; to whose works Plato, Thales, and Pythagoras were 
disciples ? Mliere shall we find the astronomers, Avhose laiow- 
ledge of the planetary system j'et excites wonder in Europe, as 
well as tlie architects and sculptors, Avhose Avorks claim our admira- 
tion, and the musicians, “ Avho could make the mind oscillate 
from joy to sorroAV, from tears to smiles, Avith the change of 
modes and A'aricd intonation.” * Tlie manners of those days 
must liaA'c corresponded AA'ith this adA-anced stage of refinement, 
as they must haA’c suffered from its decline : jmt the homage 
paid by iVsiatics to precedent has preserA'cd many relics of 
ancient customs, Avhich haA'c surAUA'cd the causes that produced 
them. 

Treatment of Women by the Rajputs. — It is universally admitted 
that there is no better criterion of the refinement of a nation 
than the condition of the fair sex therein. As it is elegantly 
expressed bj' Comte Segur, “ Lour sort est un boussolc sur pour 
le premier regard d’un etranger qui arriA’c dans un pays inconnu.” - 
Unfortunatety, the habitual seclusion of the higher classes of 
females in the East contracts the sphere of obscrA’ation in regard 
to their influence on society ; but, to borroAv again from our 
ingenious author, “ Ics hommes font Ics lois, Ics femmes font 
les mceurs ” ; and their incarceration in Rajasthan by no means 
lessens the application of the adage to that countty. Like the 
magnetic poAA-er, hoAvc\-cr latent, their attraction is not the less 
certain. “ C’cst aux hommes fi faire dcs grandcs choscs, e’est 
aux femmes a les insjiirer,” is a maxim to Avhich every Rajput 
caAmlier AAould subscribe, AA'ith AA'hom the age of chivalrj'^ is not 
fled, though ages of oppression have passed over'Jiim. He Ioaoavs 
there is no retreat into Avhich the report of a gallant action AA'ill 
not penetrate, and set fair hearts in motion to be the object of 
his search. The bards, those clironiclcrs of fame, like the Jong- 
leurs of old, have everyvA'here access, to the palace as to the hamlet ; 
and a brilliant exploit travels AA'ith all the rapidity of a comet, 
and clothed Avith the splendid decorations of poet^, from the 

^ So aaj's Valmiki, tho author of tho oldest cpio in oxistonce, the Eama- 
yana [seo p. 693 ahovo]. 

- Les Femmes, leur condition el lew iniluence dans Vordre social, vol. i. 

p. 10. 
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Indian desert to the valley of the Jumna. If we cannot paint 
the Rajput dame as invested with all the privileges which Segur 
assigns to the first woman, “ compagne de I’homme et son cgale, 
vivant par lui, pour lui, associee h son bonheur, a ses plaisirs, 
a la puissance qu’il exer9ait sur ce vaste univers,” she is 
far removed from the condition which demands commiseration 
[610]. 

The Seclusion of Women. — -Like the ancient German or Scandi- 
navian, the Rajput consults her in every transaction ; from her 
ordinary actions he draws the omen of success, and he appends 
to her name the epithet of devi, or ‘ godlike.’ The superficial 
observer, who applies his own standard to the customs of all 
nations, laments "with an affected philanthropy the degraded 
condition of the Hindu female, in which sentiment he would find 
her little disposed to join. He particularly laments her want of 
liberty, and calls her seclusion imprisonment. Although I 
cordially unite with Segur, who is at issue with Ins compatriot 
Montesquieu on tliis part of discipline, yet from the Icnowledge 
I do possess of the freedom, the respect, the happiness, which 
Rajput women enjoy, I am by no means inclined to deplore 
their state as one of captivity. The author of the Spirii of Laws, 
with the views of a closet philosopher, deems seclusion necessary 
from the irresistible influence of climate on the passions ; while 
the chivalrous Segur, Avith more knoAvledge of human nature, 
draws the very opposite conclusion, asserting all restraints to 
be injurious to morals. Of one thing we are certain, seclusion 
of females could only originate in a moderately advanced stage 
of civilization. Amongst hunters, pastors, and cultivators, the 
women Avere required to aid in all external pursuits, as Avell as 
internal economy. The Jcavs secluded not their women, and 
the well, where they assembled to draw Avater, Avas the place 
Avhere marriages Avere contracted, as Avith the loAA'er classes in 
Rajputana. The inundations of the Nile, each house of whose 
fertile valleys was. isolated, is said to have created habits of 
secluding women AAuth the Egyptians ; and this argument might 
apply to the vast A^alleys of the Indus and Ganges first inhabited, 
and which might have diffused example AAuth the spread of popula- 
tion. Assuredly, if India was-colonized from the cradle of nations. 
Central Asia, they did not thence bring these notions AAuthin the 
. Indus ; for the Scythian women AA^ent to the opposite extreme. 
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and Avere polyandristsJ The desire of eradicating those impure 
habits, described by Herodotus, that the slipper at the tent-door 
should no longer be a sign, may have originated the opposite 
extreme in a life of entire seclusion. Both pplygamy and poly- 
andry originated in a nristaken vierv of the animal economy, 
and of the first great command to people the earth : the one 
was general amongst all the nations [611] of antiquity ; the 
other rare, though to be'found in Scytliia, India, and even amongst 
the Natchez, in the new world ; but never with the Rajput, with 
Avhom monogamy existed during the patriarchal ages of India, 
as amongst the Egyptians.- Of all the nations of the world Avho 
have habituated the female to a restricted intercourse with 
society, whether Grecian, Roman, Egyptian, or Chinese, the 
Rajput has given least cause to provoke the sentiment of pity ; 
for if deference and respect be proofs of civilization, Rajputana 
must be considered as redundant in evidence of it. The uxorious- 
ness of the Rajput might be appealed to as indicative of the 
decay of national morals ; “ chez les barbares (says Segur) les 
femmes ne sont rien: les moeurs de ces peoples s’adoucissent- 
t’-elles, on compte les femmes pour quelque chose : enfin, se 
corrompent-elles, les femmes sont tout ” ; and Avhether from this 
decay, or the more probable and amiable cause of seeldng, in 
their society, consolation for the loss of power and independence, 
the women are nearly everything with the Rajput. 

It is scarcely fair to quote Manu as an authority for the proper 
treatment of the fair sex, since many of his dicta by no means 
tend to elevate their condition. In his lengthened catalogue of 
things pure and impure he says, however, “ The mouth of a 
Avoman is constantly puj-e,” ® and he ranks it Avith the running 
Avaters and the sunbeam ; he suggests that their names should 
be “ agreeable, soft, clear, captivating the fancy, auspicious, 
ending in long vowels, resembling words of benediction.” ^ 

^ So are some of the Hindu races in the mountainous districts about the 
Himalaya, and in other parts of India. This curious trait in ancient manners 
is deserving of investigation : it might throw some light on the early history 
of the ATorld. [“ Each man has but one Avife, yet all the women are held 
in common : for this is a custom of the Massagetae, and not of the Scythians, 
as the Greeks Avrongly say ” (Herodotus i. 216). Eor polyandry in India 
see Eisley, The People of India) 2nd ed. 206 fi.] 

- [Polygamy does to some extent prevail (Census Report, Rajputana, 
1911, i. 167 f.)] a Laws, v. 130. « Ibid. ii. 33. 
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“ IVLere females are honoured ” (says Manu), “ there the 
deities are pleased ; but where dishonoured, there all religious 
rites become useless ” : and he declares, “ that in whatever 
house a woman not duly honoured pronounces an imprecation, 
that house, with all that belongs to it, shall -utterly perish.’’* 
“Strike not, even -with a blossom, a -wife guilty of a hundred 
faults,” ^ says another sage : a sentiment so delicate, that Reginald 
de Born, the prince of troubadours, never uttered any more 
refined. 

However exalted the respect of the Rajput for the fair, he 
nevertheless holds that 

Nothing lovelier can be found 
In woman, than to study Iiousehold good [012]. 

The ChieS of Saflri and his Wife. — ^In the most tempestuous 
period of the history of Mewar, when the Eanas broke asunder 
the bonds which, united them to the other chiefs of Rajasthan, 
and bestowed their daughters on the foreign nobles incorporated 
with the higher class of their own Idn, the chief of Sadri, so often 
mentioned, had obtained a princess to wife. There was a hazard 
to domestic happiness in such unequal alliance, which the lord 

* Digest of Hindu Law, Colebrooke, vol. ii. p. 209 [Manu iii. 55-8]. 

^ Of all the religions which have diversified mankind, whatever man 
might select, woman should choose the Christian. This alone gives her 
just rank in the scale of creation, whether arising from the domotio principle 
which pervades our faith, or the dignity conferred on the sex in being 
chosen to be the mother of the Saviour of man. In turning over the pages 
of Mann we find many mortifying texts, which I am inclined to regard as 
interpolations ; as the following, so opposed to the beautiful sentiment 
above quoted : “ A wife, a son, a servant, a pupil, and a younger brother, 
may be corrected when they commit faults with a rope, or the small thong 
of a cane ” [viii. 299]. Such texts might load us to adopt Segur’s conclu- 
sions, that over since the days of the patriarchs women were only brilliant 
slaves — ^victims, who exhibited, in the wreaths and floral coronets which 
bedecked them, the sacrifices to which they were destined. In the 
patriarchal ages their occupations were to season the viands, and bake the 
bread, and weave cloth for the tents : their recreations limited to respire 
the fresh evening air under the shade of a fig tree, and sing canticles to the 
Almighty. Such a fate, indeed, must appear to a Parisian dame, who 
passes her time between the Feydeau and Tivoli, and whose daily promenade 
is through the Champs iSlysdes, worse than death : yet there is no positive 
hardships in these employments, and it was but the fair division of labour 
in the primitive ages, and that which characterizes the Eajputni of the 
present day. 
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of Sadri soon experienced. To the conrlcons rcqne.sl, “Rnna- 
•vvalji, fdl me a cup of water,” lie received a conlcinpUious refusal, 
with the remark, that “ Tiie daughter of a hundred kings would 
not become cup-bearer to the chieftain of Sadri.” — “ Very well,” 
replied the plain .soldier, “ you may return to your father’s house, 
if yoxi can be of no use in mine.” A messenger was instantly 
sent to the court, and the message, with every aggravation, was 
made known ; and she followed on the heels of her messenger. 
A summons soon .arrived for the Sadri chief to attend his sovereign 
at the capital. He obeyed; and arrived in lime to give his 
explanation just as the Rana was proceeding to hold a full court. 
As usual, the Sadri chief was placed on his sovcrcign’.s right, hand, 
and when the court broke up, the heir-apparent of INfcwar, at a 
preconcerted sign, stood at the edge of the carpet, perfonning 
the mcni.al office of holding the slippers of the chief. Shocked 
at such a mark of extreme respect, he stammered forth some 
words of homage, his unworthiness, etc.; to which the Rnua 
replied, ‘‘As my son-in-law, no distinction too great can be 
conferred : take home j’our wife, she will never again refuse 
j'ou a cup of water ” [01.1].’ 

Could authoritj' deemed divine ensure obedience to what is 
considered .a virtue in all ages and countries, the conjugal duties 
of the Rajputs arc comprehended in the following simple text ; 
‘‘Let mutiual fidelity continue to death; this, in few words, 
may be considered as the supreme lau' between husband and wife.’’^ 

Devotion o£ Rajput Women. — ^That this law governed the 

’ Manu la 3-8 (loaTi soino plain and ivliolcsomo rules for the domestic 
conduct of the wife ; above nil, be recotnmciidH her to ‘‘ prc'-orve a chcorfiil 
temper,” and ‘‘frugality in domestic cxpon.sos ” [Jjnirs, v. IfiOJ. Some 
of his tests savour, however, more of tbo anchorite than of a jKjrflon con- 
versant with mankind ; and when ho commands tlio husband to bo reverenced 
as a god by the virtuous wife, even though enamoured of another woman, 
it maj' bo justly doubted if over ho found obcdionco thorcle ; or tho scarcclj* 
Ic.ss difficult ordinance, “ for a whole j-car let a husband bear with his wife 
who treats liim with aversion,” after which probation ho is pormitled to 
separate [ix. 77]. It is very likely tho Rajputs arc more in tho habit of 
quoting tho first of thoso texts than of hearing tho last ■. for althongh they 
have a choioo at homo, thoj' aro not ashamed to bo tho avowed admirers 
of tho Aspasias and Rhrjmcs of tho' capital; from tho samo enuso which 
attracted Socrates and made Pericles a slave and which will continue until 
tho united charms of tho danco and tho song aro sanctioned to bo practised 
by tho Ugilxmcf! within. 

- Manu ix. 101. 
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Rajputs in past ages, as weU as the present, in as great a degree 
as in other stages of society and other countries, we cannot doubt. 
Nor will the annals of any nation afford more numerous or more 
sublime instances of female devotion, than those of the Rajputs ; 
and such would never haA'^e been recorded, were not the incentive 
likely to be revered and followed. How easy would it be to cite 
examples for every passion which can actuate the human mind ! 
Do Ave desire to see a model of unbounded devotion, resignation, 
and love, let us take the picture of Sita, as painted by the Milton 
of their silver age, than Avhieh nothing more beautiful or senti- 
mental may be culled CA^en from Paradise Lost. Rama was 
about to abandon his faithful Avife for the purpose of becoming 
a Vana-prastha or hermit, Avhen she thus pours out her ardent 
desire to partake of his solitude. 

A Avoman’s bliss is found, not in tlie smile 
Of father, mother, friend, nor in herself : 

Her husband is her only portion here. 

Her heaA'en hereafter. If thou indeed 
Depart this day into the forest drear, 

I Avill precede, and smooth the thorny Avay. 

A gay recluse 
On thee attending, happy shall I feel 
Within the honey-scented grove to roam. 

For thou e’en here canst nourish and protect ; 

And therefore other friend I cannot need. 

To-day most surely Avith thee Avill I go. 

And thus resolved, I must not be deny’d. 

Roots and aauM fruit shall be my constant food ; 

Nor Avill I near thee add unto thy cares, 

Nor lag behind, nor forest-food refuse, 

But fearless traverse every hill and dale. 

Thus could I sweetly pass a thousand years ; 

But AAdthout thee e’en lieaven Avould lose its charms [614]. 

Pleased to embrace thy feet, I aauII reside . 

In the rough forest as my father’s house. 

Void of all other Avish, supremely thine. 

Permit me this request — AAill not grieve, 

1 Avail not burden thee — -refuse me not. 

But shouldst thou, RaghuAoi, this prayer deny 
Know, I resolve on death. 

Vide Ward, On the History, TAierature, and Mythology of 
the Hindus, ed. 1815, ii. p. 308 ff. [Cp. Manu, vi. 2 ff,] 
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The publication of Mr. Wilson’s specimens of the Hindu drama 
has put the English public in possession of very striking features 
of ancient Hindu maimers, amongst which conjugal fidelity and 
affection stand eminently conspicuous. The Uttara Hama 
Charitra, the Vikrama and Urvasi, and the Mudra Rakshasa, 
contain many instances in point. In the latter piece occurs an 
example, in comparativel3'^ humble life, of the strong affection 
of a Hindu wife. Chandana Das, like Antonio in the Merchant 
of Venice', is doomed to die, to save his friend. His wife follows 
him to the scene of execution, with their onlj’’ child, and the 
succeeding dialogue ensues : 

ChmuL Withdraw, my love, and lead our boy along. 

Wife. Forgive me, husband, — ^to another world 

Tliy steps are bound, and not to foreign realms. 
Whence in due time thou homeward wilt return ; 

No common farewell our leave-taking now 
Admits, nor must the partner of thy fate 
Leave thee to trace thy solitary way. 

Chand. What dost thou mean ? 

Wife. To follow thee in death. 

Chand. Think not of this — our boy’s yet tender years 
Demahd affectionate and guardian care. 

Wife. I leave him to our household gods, nor fear 

They will desert his youth : — come, my dear boy, 

And hid thy sire a long and Inst farewell. 

The Tale of Dewaldai. — The annals of no nation on earth record 
a more ennobling or more magnanimous instance of female 
loyalty than that exemplified by Dewaldai, mother of the 
Bannaphar brothers, which will at once illustrate the manners 
of the Rajput fair, and their estimation and influence in society. 

The last Hindu emperor of Delhi, the chivalrous Brithiraj of 
the Chauhan race, had abducted the ^daughter of the prince of 
Sameta. Some of the wounded who had covered his retreat 
were assailed and put to death by Parmal, the Chandel prince of 
Malioba.* In order to avenge this insult, the emperor had no 
sooner conveyed his bride to Delhi than he invaded the territory 
of the Chandel, whose troops were cut to pieces at Sirswa,= the 

^ [Parmal or Paramardi Chandel (a.d. 1165-1203). Ho was defeated by 
Prithiraj Chauhan in 1182.] 

2 On the Pahuj, and now belonging to the Bundela prince of Datia. 
The author has been over this field of battle. 
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advanced post of Ixis kingdom. While [615] pursuing his success, 
the Chandel called a council, and by the advice of his queen 
Malandevi demanded a truce of his adversary, on the plea of the 
absence of his chieftains Alha and Udala. The brother of the 
bard of Mahoba was the envoy, who found the Chauhan ready 
to cross the Pahuj. He presented his gifts, and adjured him, 

“ as a true Rajput, not to take them at such disadvantage,” 
The gifts were accepted, and the Chauhan pledged himself, “ albeit 
his warriors were eager for the fight,” to grant the truce demanded ; 
and having dismissed the herald, he inquired of his own bard, the 
prophetic Chand, the cause of the disaffection which led to the 
banisimient of the Bannaphar ; to which he thus replies : “ Jasraj 
was the leader of the armies of Mahoba when his sovereign was 
defeated and put to flight by the wild race of Gonds ; Jasraj 
repulsed the foe, captured Garha their capital, and laid his head 
at his sovereign’s feet. Parmal returning with victory to Mahoba, 
in gratitude for his service, embraced the sons of Jasraj, and 
placed them in his honours and lands, rvhile Malandevi the queen 
made no distinction between them and her son.” The fief of 
the young Bannaphar ^ chieftains was at the celebrated foxiiress 
Kalanjar, where their sovereign happening to see a fine mare 
belonging to Alha, desired to possess her, and being refused, so 
far forgot past services as to compel them to abandon the countrj'. 
On retiring they fired the estates of the Parihara chief who had 
instigated their disgrace. With their mother and families they 
repaired to Kanauj, whose monarch received them with open 
arms, assigning lands for their maintenance. Having thus 
premised the cause of banishment, Chand conducts us to Kanauj, 
at the moment when Jagnakh the bard was addressing the exiles 
on the dangers of Mahoba. 

War with Prithiraj. — “ The Chauhan is encamped on the 
plains of Mahoba ; Narsingh and Birsingh have fallen, Sirswa is 
given to the flames, and the kingdom of Parmal laid waste by 
the Chauhan. For one month a truce has been obtained : while 
to you I am sent for aid in his griefs. Listen, O sons of Bannaphar ; 
sad have been the days of Malandevi since you left Mahoba ! 
Oft she looks towards Kanauj ; and while she recalls you to 

^ [On the Bannaphar sept, from which sprang the heroes Alha and Udal, 
see Grooke, Tribes and Castes North-West Provinces, i. 137 ff. ; their bravery 
forms the subject of numerous ballads {ASP, ii. 455 ff.).] 
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mind, tears gusli from licr eyes and she exelaiins, ‘ Tlic fame of 
the Chandel is departing’; Imt when gone, O sons of .Tasraj, 
great -n-ill be your self-acensing sorrow : yet, think of Mahoba.” 

“ Destruction to Mahoba ! Annihilation to the Cliandcl who, 
vritliout fault [Cl 6], exiiclled ns our home : in whose service fell 
our father, by whom his kingdom was extended. Send the 
slanderous Parihara — ^Ict him lead jmur armies against the heroes 
of Delhi. Our heads were the pillars of lilahoba ; bj' us were 
the Gonds expelled, and their strongholds Dcogarh and Chandbari 
added to his sway. We maintained the field against the Jadon, 
sacked Ilindaim,^ and planted his standard on the plains of 
Katchr.® It was I (continued Alha) who stopped the sword. of 
the conquering Kachhwaha ® — The amirs of the Sultan fled 
before us. — At Ga}'a we were victorious, and added' Rewn * to 
his kingdom, Antan’^cd ' I gave to the flames, and levelled to 
the ground the towns of IVIcwat.® From ten princes did .Tasraj 
bring spoil to Mahoba. This have we done ; and (he reward is 
exile from our home f Seven times have I received wounds in 
his service, and since my father’s death gained forty battles ; 
and from seven has Udala conveyed the record of victory ’’ to 
Parmal, Thrice mj' death seemed inevitable. The honour of 
his house I have uifiicld — yet exile is my reward I ” 

Tlie bard replies — “ The father of Parmal left him when a 
child to the care of Jasraj. Your father was in lieu of his own ; 
the son should not abandon him when misfortune makes him call 
on you. The Rajput who abandons his sovereign in distress will 
be plunged into hell. Then place on your head the loyalty of 
your father. Can you desire to remain at' Knnauj while he is in 

^ Hiinlaun was a town depbndont on Bayana, fho capital of tho Jadons, 
whoso descendants still occupy Karauli and Sri Mathura. 

- [Tho modem Pohilldiand Division.] 

® Rao Pajun of Amber, ono of tho great vassals of tho Clmuhan, and 
ancestor of tho present Raja of Jaipur. 

* In tho original, “ tho land of tlic Baghcl to that of tho Chandel.” Rowa 
is capital of [or loading State in] BaghcUchand, founded by the Baghela 
Rajputs, a. branch of tho Solanki kings of Anhilwara. 

^ Antarved, tho Duab, or Mesopotamia of tho Jumna and Ganges. 

® A district S.W. of Dollii, notorious for tho lawless habits of its inhabit- 
ants : a very ancient Hindu race, but tho greater part forced proselytes 
to the faith of Islam. In the time of Prithiraj tho chief of Jlcwat was ono 
of his vassals. 

Jayapatlra, or ‘ bulictin of victory.’ 

vor,. II 


K 
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trouble, -who expended thousands in rejoicings for your birth ? 
Malande^^ (the queen), who loves you as her own, presses your 
return. She bids me demand of Dewaldai fulfilment of the oft- 
repeated voAV, that your life and Mahoba, when endangered, were 
inseparable. The breaker of vows, despised on earth, null be 
plunged into hell, there to remain while sun and moon endure.” 

Dewaldai heard the message of the queen. “ Let us fly to 
Mahoba,” she [C17] exclaimed. Alha was silent, while Udala said 
aloud, “ May evil spirits seize upon Mahoba ! — Can we forget 
the day when, in distress, he drove us forth ? — ^Return to Mahoba 
— ^let it stand or fall, it is the same to me ; Kanauj is henceforth 
mj’- home.” 

“ Would that the gods had made me barren,” said Dewaldai, 
“ that I liad never borne sons who thus abandon the paths of 
the Rajput, and refuse to succour their prince in danger ! ” Her 
heart bursting until grief, and her eyes raised to heaven, she 
continued : “ Was it for this, O universal lord, thou mad’st me 
feel a mother’s pangs for these destroyers of Bannaphar’s fame? 
Unworthy offspring ! the heart of the true Rajput dances %vith 
joy at the mere name of strife — but ye, degenerate, cannot be 
the sons of Jasraj — some carl must have stolen to my embrace, 
and from such ye must be sprung.” The young chiefs arose, 
their faces withered in sadness. “ When we perish in defence 
of Mahoba, and covered with wounds, perform deeds that ivill 
leave a deathless name ; when our heads roll in the field — when 
we embrace the valiant in fight, and treading in the footsteps 
of tlie brave, make resplendent the blood of both lines, even in 
the presence of the heroes of the Chauhan, then will our mother 
rejoice.” ^ 

The envoy having, by tlus loyal appeal of Dewaldai, attained 
the object of his mission, the brothers repair to the monarch of 
Kanauj,^ in order to ask permission to return to Mahoba ; this 
is granted, and they are dismissed ivith magnificent gifts, in which 
the bardic herald participated ; “ and the parting valediction was 

^ Jaicliand was then king of this city, only second to Delhi. Ho was 
attacked in 1193 (A.n.) by SWhabu-d-din, after his conquest of the Chauhan, 
driven from his kingdom, and found a watery grave in the Ganges. [The 
battle was fought at Chandawar in tho Etawa District, a.d. llOt (Smith, 
E//7, 385).] 

® Jagnakh had two villages conferred upon him, besides an elephant 
and a dress. 
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“ preserv'C the faith of the Rajputs.” The omens during the 
march ivcre of the -vvorsl kind : as Jagnakh expounded tliem, 
^Vllia u'ilh a smile replied, “ O bard, though thou canst dive into 
the dark recesses of futurity, to the brave all omens are happy, > 
even though our heroes shall fall, and the fame of the Chandcl 
must depart ; thus in secret docs my soul assure me.” The 
saras - was alone on the right — the eagle as he flew dropped his 
prey — the chakwa ^ separated from his mate — drops fell from 
the eyes of the warlike steed — the siyal * sent forth sounds of 
lamentation ; spots were seen on the dise of the sun ” [(518]. 
The countenance of Laklian fell ; these portejits filled his soul 
with dismay : but Alba said, “ though these omens bode death, 
yet death to the valiant, to the pure in faith, is an object of desire 
not of sorrow. The path of the Rajput is beset m'th dilTiculties, 
rugged, and filled with thorns ; but he regards it not, so it but 
conducts to battle.” — “ To carry joy to Parmala alone occupied 
their thoughts : the steeds bounded over the plain like the swift- 
footed deer.” The brother;?, ere they reached Mahoba, halted 
to put on the saffron robe, the sign of “ no quarter ” with the 
Rajput warrior. The intelligence of their approach filled the 
Chandela prince with joy, who advanced to embrace his defenders, 
and conduct them to Mahoba ; while the queen Mnlandevi came 
to greet Dewaldai, who with the herald bard paid homage, and 
returned Avith the queen to the city. Rich gifts were presented, 
gems resplendent with light. The queen sent for Alha, and 
extending her hands over his head, bestowed the asis “ (blessing 
as Icnecling he swore his head was with Mahoba, and then ivaved 
a vessel filled with pearls over liis head, which were distributed 
to his followers.’ 

’ [CorapaTo Iliad, xii. 237 fi.] 

- The phenicoptcros. [Tho groat orano. Grits anligonc.'] 

^ A largo rod duck, tho oniblem of fidelity with tho Eajputa. [Tlio 
Brahinani duck, Anas easarca.'] 

* The jackal. 

® (Tommandcr of the succours of Kanauj. 

• ' Asis is a form of benediction only bestowed by females and priests : 
it is performed by clasping both hands over tho person’s head, and wavin" 
a piece of silver or other valuable over him, which is bestowed in charity 
[the object being to disperse evil influence]. 

’ This is a very ancient ceremony, and is called Nicltaravali [or arii]. 
The Author has frequently had a largo salver filled with silver coin waved 
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The bardic herald was rewarded with four villages. We are 
then introduced to the Chaulian camp and council, where Chand 
the bard is expatiating on the return of the Bannaphars with the 
succours of Kanauj. He recommends his sovereign to send a 
herald to the Chandel to announce the expiration of the truce, 
and requiring him to meet him in the field, or abandon Mahoba. 
According to the bard’s advice, a dispatch was transmitted to 
Parmal, in which the cause of war was recapitulated — ^the murder 
of the wounded ; and stating that, according to Rajput faith, 
he had granted seven days beyond the time demanded, “ and 
although so many days had passed since succour had arrived 
from Kanauj, the lion-horn had not yet sounded {singhnad) ” : 
adding, “if he abandon all desire of combat, let him proclaim 
his vassalage to Dellii, and abandon Mahoba.” 

Parmal received the hostile message in despair ; but, calling 
his Avarriors around him, he replied to the herald of the Chauhan, 
that “ on the day of the sun, the first of the month, he would join 
him in strife ” [619]. 

“ On the day sacred to Sukra (Friday), Prithiraj sounded the 
shell, while the drums thrice struck proclaimed the truce con- 
cluded.^ The standard was brought forth, around winch the 
warriors gathered ; the cup circulated, the prospect of battle 
filled their souls with joy. They anointed their bodies with 
fragrant oils, while the celestial Apsaras with ambrosial oils and 
heavenly perfumes anointed their silver forms, tinged their eye- 
lids, and prepared for the reception of heroes.® The sound of the 
war-shell reached Kailas ; the abstraction of Iswara was at an 
end — ^joy seized lus soul at the prospect of completing liis chaplet 
of skulls {mundamala). The Yoginis danced Avith joy, their faces 
sparkled with delight, as they seized their vessels to drink the 
blood of the slain. The devourers of flesh, the Palankashas, sung 


over his head, which was handed for distribution amongst his attendants. 
It is most appropriate from the fair, from whom also he has had this per- 
formed by their proxies, the family priest or female attendants. 

] The sankh, or war-shell, is thrice sounded, and the nakkaras strike 
thrice, when the army is to march ; hut should it after such proclamation 
remain on -its ground, a scape-goat is slain in front of the imperial tent. 

® This picture recalls the remembrance of Hacon and the' heroes of the 
north ; with the Valkyries or choosers of the slain ; the celestial maids of 
war of Scandinavia. ' 
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songs ol Iriunnili at the game of battle between the Chauhan and 
Chandel.” 

In another measure, the bard proceeds to contrast the occupa- 
tions of his heroes and the celestials pi’cparatory to the combat, 
w'hich descriptions arc termed rupalia. “ The heroes gird on 
their armour, while the hcavcnlj' fair deck their persons. They 
place on their heads the helm crowned wth the Avar-bcll (virn- 
gantha), these adjust the corset ; they draw’ the girths of the w'ar- 
steed, the fair of the ^Yorld of bliss bind the anklet of bells ; nets 
of steel defend the turban’s fold, the}' braid their hair ■with golden 
flowers and gems ; the warrior polishes liis falchion — the fair 
tints the eyelid with aiijau ; ^ the hero points his dagger, the fair 
paints a heart on her forehead ; lie braces on his ample buckler 
— she places the resplendent orb in her ear ; he binds his arms 
with a gauntlet of brass — she stains her liands with the henna. 
The hero decorates his hand with the tiger-claw - — the Apsaras 
ornaments with rings and golden bracelets ; the ivarrior shakes 
the ponderous lance — the heavenly fair the garland of love “ to 
decorate those w’ho fall in the fight ; she binds on a necklace 
of pearls, he a mala of the tulasi.'' The warrior slring.s his 
bow — the fair assume their killing [020] glances. Once more 
the heroes look to their girths, wliilc the celestial fair prepare 
their cars.” ' 

After the bard has fuiished his rupaJea, he exclaims, “ Thus 
says Chand, the lord of verse ; with my own eyes have I seen 
what I describe.” It is important to remark, that the national 
faith of the Rajput never questions the prophetic power of their 
chief bard, whom they call Trikala, or cognoscent of the past, 
the present, and the future — a character which the bard has 
enjoyed in all ages and climes ; but Chand was the last whom 
they admitted to possess supernatural vision. 

^ [Collyriuin.] 

- Baglinakh or Nabaniakh. [This weapon is best known by its use 
by Sivaji when be slow Afzu-1 Kbnn in 1659 at Pratapgarb (Grant Duff, 
Hist. Mahratlas, 78). Four specimens in tbo Indian Museum are described, 
with an illustration, by Hon. W. Egorton (Illustrated Handbook of Indian 
Arms, 115).] ® Barmala. 

* Mala, a necklace. Tbe tulasi [the plant Ohjmum sancium\ or rudrdksha, 
[tbo nuts of Elaeocarpus ganitnis, tbo former worn by Vaisbnavas, tbo latter 
by Saivas] had tbo same estimation amongst tbo Hindus that tbo mistletoe 
bad amongst tbo ancient Britons, and was always worn in battle ns a charm. 
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We must now return to Mahoba, where a grand council had 
assembled at a final deliberation ; at which, shaded by screens, 
the mother of the Bannaphars, and the queen Malandevi, were 
present. The latter thus opens the debate : “ O mother of Allia, 
how may we succeed against the lord of the world ? ’ If de- 
feated, lost is Mahoba ; if we pay tribute, we are loaded with 
shame.” Dewaldai recommends hearing seriatim the opinions 
of the cliieftains, when Alha thus speaks : “ Listen, O mother, 
to your son ; he alone is of pure lineage who, placing loyalty on 
his head, abandons all thoughts of self, and lays doAvn his life for 
his prince ; my thoughts are only for Parmal. If she fives she 
wifi show herself a woman, or emanation of Parvati.® The 
warriors of Sambhar shall be cut in pieces. I will so illustrate 
the blood of my fathers, that my :^ame shall last for ever. My 
son Indal, O prince I I bequeath to you, and the fame of Dewaldai 
is in your keeping.” 

The queen thus replies : “ The warriors of the Chauhan are 
fierce as they are numerous ; pay tribute, and save Mahoba.” 
The soul of Udala inflamed, and turning to the queen, “ Why 
thought you not thus when you slew the defenceless ? but then 
I was unheard. Whence now your wisdom ? tlurice I beseeched 
you to pardon. Nevertheless, Mahoba is safe while fife remains 
in me, and in your cause, O Parmal 1 we shall espouse celestial 
brides.” 

“Well have you spoken, my son,” said Dewaldai, “notliing 
now remains but to make thy parent’s milk resplendent by thy 
deeds. The call of the peasant driven [621] from his home meets 
the ear, and while we deliberate, our villages are given to the 
flames.” But Parmal replied : “ Saturn ’ rules the day, to- 
morrow we shall meet the foe.” With indignation Alha turned 
to the king : “ He who can look tamely on while the smoke 
ascends from his ruined towns, his fields laid waste, can be no 
Rajput — ^he who succumbs to fear when his country is invaded, 
liis body will be plunged into the heU of hells, his soul a wanderer 
in the world of spirits for sixty thousand years ; but the. warrior 

^ Prithiraj. 

^ A Eajput never names his wife. Here it is evidently optional to the 
widow to live or die, though Alha shows his wish for her society above. See 
chapter on Satis, which will follow. 

® Sanichar. 
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wJio performs his duty will be received into the mansion of the 
sun, and liis deeds will last for ever.” 

But cowardice and cruelty aUvays accompany each other, 
nor could all the speeches of tlic brothers “ screw his courage to 
the sticking place.” Parmal went to his queen, and gave fresh 
vent to his lamentation. She upbraided his unmanly spirit, and 
bid him head his troops and go forth to the fight. The heroes 
embraced their wives for the last time, and with the dawi per- 
formed their pious rites. The Bannaphar offered oblations to the 
nine planets, and having adored the image of his tutelary god, 
he again put the chain round his neck ; ^ then calling his son 
Indal, and Udala liis brother, he once more poured forth his vows 
to the universal mother “ that he would illustrate the name of 
Jasraj, and evince the pure blood derived from Dewaldai, whene’er 
he met the foe.” — “ Nobly have you resolved,” said Udala, “ and 
shall not my kincmi^ also dazzle the eyes of Sambhar’s lord? 
shall he not retire from before me ? ” — Farewell, my children,” 
said Dewaldai, ” be true to your salt, and should you lose your 
heads for your prince, doubt not you •will obtain the celestial 
crown.” Having ceased, the wives of both exclaimed, ” What 
virtuous •wife survives her lord ? for thus says Gauriji,® ‘ the 
woman, who survives her husband who falls in the field of battle, 
•will never obtain bliss, but wander a discontented ghost in the 
region of imhallowed spirits.’ ” 

This is sufiicient to exhibit the supreme influence of women, 
not only on, but also in society. 

The extract is taken from the Bardic historian, when Hindu 
customs were pure, and the Chauhan was paramount sovereign 
of India, It is worth while to compare it with another written 
six centuries after the conquest by the Muhammadans ; although 
six dynasties — namely, Ghazni, Ghor, Ivliilji [022], Sayyid, Lodi, 
and Mogul, numbering more than thirty kings, had intervened, 
yet the same imcontroUable spirit was in full force, unchangeable 
even in misfortune. Both Hindu and Persian historians expatiate 
with delight on the anecdote ; but we prefer the narrative of the 
ingenuous Bernier, under whose eye the ineident occurred. 

^ It ■was a jantar or phylactery of Hanuman tho monkey deity ; prob- 
ably a magical stanza, ■ivith his imago. - A crooked scimitar. 

“ One of the names of Mena or Parvati. This passage will illustrate 
tho subject of Satis in a future chapter. 
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Jaswant Singh and Ms Wife. — ^In the civil war for empire 
amongst the sons ol Shall Jahan, rvhen Aurangzcb opened his 
career by the deposal of his father and the murder of his brothers, 
the Rajputs, faithful to the emijcror, determined to oppose liim. 
Under the intrepid Rathor Jaswant Singli, thirty thousand 
Rajputs, chiefly of that clan, advanced to the Nerbudda, and with 
a magnanimity amounting to imprudence, they permitted the 
junction of Murad with Aurangzeb, wdio, under cover of artillery 
served by Frenchmen, crossed the river almost unopposed. 
Next morning the action commenced, wliich continued tlirough- 
out the day. The Rajputs behaved- with their usual bravery ; 
but were surrounded on all sides, and by sunset left ten thousand 
dead on the field.^ The Maharaja retreated to his own country, 
but his wife, a daughter of the Rana of Udaipur, “ disdained (says 
Ferishta) to receive her lord, and shut the gates of the castle.” 

Bernier, who was present, says, “ I cannot forbear to relate 
the fierce reception which the daughter of the Rana gave to her 
husband Jesmmt Singh [Jessom Seingue], after his defeat and 
flight. "When she heard he was nigh, and had understood what 
had passed in the battle ; that he had fought with all possible 
courage ; that he had but four or five hundred men left ; and at 
last, no longer able to resist the enemy, had been forced to retreat ; 
instead of sending some one to condole him in his misfortunes, 
she commanded in a dry mood to shut the gates of the castle, and 
not to let this infamous man enter ; that he was not her husband ; 
that the son-in-law of the great Rana could not have so mean a 
soul ; that he was to remember, that being grafted into so 
illustrious a house, he was to imitate its virtue ; in a .word, he 
was to vanquish, or to die. A moment after, she was of another 
humour ; she commands a pile of wood to be laid, that she might 

^ “ ’Tis a pleasure (says Bernier) to see them with the fume of opium 
in their heads, embrace each other when the battle is to begin, and give 
their mutual farewells, as men resolved to die.” [Ed. 1914, p. 40. The 
battle of Bharmat was fought on the banks of the river Sipra (IGI, xxi. 
14 f.) on 16th April, 1658. "Manucci was not present, but gives an account 
derived from Aurangzeb’s artillery officers of the battle at Dharmatpur, 
about 14 miles from Ujjain (i. 259 f., and see Jadunatb Sarkar, Life of 
Aurangzeb, ii. 1 ji.). Tte latter (ii. 20 f.) speaks highly of the valour of 
Jaswant Singh, but Kbafl Khan (Elliot- Do wson vii- 219) says that bo 
acted in a cowardly way. The account quoted by the author is not in the 
original work of Eerishta, but in Dow’s continuation (ed. 1812, iii. 206 f).J. 
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bum bcrself : that they abused Jier ; that her husband must 
needs be dead ; that it could not be otherwise. And a little 
while aflerj she was seen to cliangc countenance, to [G23] fall into 
a passion, and brealv into a thousand reproaches against him.- In 
short, she remained thus transported eight or nine days, without 
behig able to resolve to see her husband, till at last her mother 
coming, brought her in time to herself, composed by assuring her 
that as soon as the Raja hud but refreshed himself he would raise 
another army to fight Aurangzcb, and repair his honour. By 
which story one may sec,” says Bernier, “ a pattern of the 
courage of the w'omeii in that countiy ” ; and he adds this philo- 
sophical corollary on this and the custom of satis, which he had 
witnessed : “ There is nothing which opinion, prepossession, 
custom, hope, and the point of honour, may not make men do or 
suffer.” ^ 

The Tale of Sanjogta. — The romantic history of the Chaiihan 
emperor of Delhi abounds in sketches of female character j and 
in the story of his cariying off Sanjogta, the princess of Kanauj, 
we have not only the indmdual portrait of the Helen of her 
counlrj’, but in it a faithful picture of tlie sex. We sec her, from 
the moment when, rejecting the assembled princes, she threw the 
“ garland of marriage ” round the neck of her hero, the Chauhan, 
abandon herself to all the influences of passion — mix in a combat 
of five days’ , continuance against her father’s array, witness his 
overthrow, and the carnage of both armies, and subsequently, 
by her seductive charms, lulling her lover into a neglect of every 
princely duty. Yet w'hen the foes of his glory and pow’cr invade 
India, wc see the enchantress at once start from Iicr trance of 
pleasure, and exchanging the softer for the sterner passions, in 
accents not less strong because mingled with deep affection, she 
conjures him, while arming him for the battle, to die for his fame, 
declaring that she will join him in “ the mansions of the sun.” 
Though it is difficult to cjjtract, in passages sufficiently condensed, 
wliat may convey a just idea of this heroine, we shall attempt it 
in the bard’s o^vn language, rendered into prose. He annoimccs 
the tidings of invasion by the medium of a dream, which the 
Chauhan thus relates : 

^ Bernier’s llislonj of the Late lievolulion o the Empire of the Mogul, 
fol. p. 13, ed. 1684 [ed. 1914, p. 40 f., where a somewhat difleront version 
is given]. 
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“ ‘ This night, while in the arms of sleep, a fair, beautiful as 
Rambha, rudely seized my arm ; then she assailed you, and 
while you were struggling, a mighty elephant,’^ infuriated, and 
hideous as a demon, bore down upon me. Sleep fled — ^nor 
Rambha nor demon remained — but my heart was panting, and 
[624] my quivering lips muttering Har ! Har ! ® What is decreed 
the gods only know.’ 

“ Sanjogta replied, ‘ Victory and fame to my lord ! O, sun 
of the Chaulians, in glory, or in pleasure, who has tasted so deeply 
as you ? To die is the destiny not only of man but of the gods : 
all desire to tlirow off the old garment ; but to die well is to live 
for ever. Think not of self, but of immortality ; let your sword 
divide your foe, and I will be your ardhanga ® hereafter.’ 

The king sought the bard, who expounded the dream, and the 
Guru wrote an incantation, which he placed in his turban. A 
thousand brass vessels of fresh miUc were poured in libations to 
the sun and moon. Ten buffaloes were sacrificed to the supporters 
of the globe, and gifts were made to all. But will offerings of 
blood or libations of milk arrest what is decreed ? If by these 
man could undo what is ordained, would Nala'or the Pandus 
have suffered as they did ? ” 

Wliile the warriors assemble in council to consult on the best 
mode of opposing the Sultan of Ghazni, the king leaves them to 
deliberate, in order to advise with Sanjogta. Her reply is 
curious : 

“ "Who asks woman for advice ? The world deems their 
understanding shallow ; even when truths issue from their lips, 
none listen thereto. Yet what is the world without woman ? 
We have the forms of Sakti * with the fire of Siva ; we are at once 
thieves and sanctuaries ; we are vessels of virtue and of vice — 
of knowledge and of ignorance. The man of wisdom, the 
astrologer, can from the books calculate the motion and course 
of the planets ; but in the book of woman he is ignorant : and 
this is not a saying of to-day, it ever has been so ; our book has 
not been mastered, therefore, to hide their ignorance, they say, 

*■ It is deemed unlucky to see this emblem of Ganesa in sleep. 

" The battle-shout of the Rajput. [Hara, a title of Siva.] 

® ‘ Half -body,’ which wo may render, in common phraseology, ‘ other 
half.’ 

^ [The impersonation of the female energy,] 
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in -n'ornan there is no wisdom I Yet woman shares your joys and 
your sorrows. Even wdicn j'ou depart from the mansion of the 
sun, we part not. Hunger and thirst we cheerfully partake with 
you ; we arc as the lakes, of wliich you are the swans ; what are 
j'ou when absent from our bosoms ? ” 

The army having assembled, and all being prepared to march 
against the Islamite, in the last great battle which subjugated 
India, the fair Sanjogta armed her lord for the encounter. “ In 
vain she sought the rings of his corslet ; her eyes were [G25J fixed 
on the face of the Chaulian, as those of the famished ■\vrctch W’ho 
finds a piece of gold. The sound of the drum reached the car of 
the Chaulian ; it was as a death-knell on that of Sanjogta : and 
as he left her to head Delhi’s heroes, she vowed that henceforward 
water only should sustain her. “I shall see liira again in the 
region of Surya, but never more in Yoginipur.” * Her prediction 
was fulfilled : her lord was routed, made captive and slain ; and, 
faitliful to her vow, she mounted the funeral pyre. 

The Queen of Ganor. — Were we called upon to give a pendant 
for Lucretia, it would be found in the queen of Ganor.'^ After 
having defended five fortresses against the foe, she retreated to 
her last stronghold on the Nerbudda, and had scarcely left the 
bark, when the assailants arrived in pursuit. The disheartened 
defenders w'erc few in number, and the fortress was soon in 
possession of the foe, the founder of the family now ruling in 
Bhopal. The beauty of the queen of Ganor was an allurement 
only secondary to his desire for her coimtry, and he invited her 
to reign over it and him. Denial would liave been useless, and 
would have subjected her to instant coercion, for the Khan 
awaited licr reply in the hall below ; she therefore sent a message 
of assent, with a coinijlimentary reflection on his gallant conduct 
and determination of pursuit ; adding, that he merited her hand 
for his bravery, and might prepare for the nuptials, wliich should 
be celebrated on the terrace of the palace. She demanded two 
hours for umnolcsted preparation, that she im'ght appear in 
appropriate attire, and with the distinction her own and his rank 
demanded. 

^ Delhi [“ the city of the witch or sorceress ”J. 

- [Tho_“ Ganoro ” of the text possibly represents the toivn of Ganora 
in the Banswara State. There is another place of the same nanio in 
Gwalior.] 
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had espoused a princess of Uaraoti, wJiose jnanners and garb, 
accordant %vith the simplicity of that provincial capital, sub- 
jected her to the badinage of the more refined court of Amber, 
whose ladies had added the imperial costume to their omi native 
dress. One day being alone with the prinee, he began plaj’fully 
to contrast the sweeping jupe of Kotah with the more scanty 
robe of the belles of his own capital ; and taking up a pair of 
scissors, said he would reduce it to an cqualitj’^ rvith the latter. 
Offended at such levity, she seized his sword, and assuming a 
threatening attitude, said, “ that in the house to which she had 
the honour to belong, they were not habituated to jests of this 
nature ; that mutual respect was the guardian, not only of 
happiness but of rurtue.” ; and she assured him, that if he ever 
again so insulted her, he would find that the daughter of Kotah 
could use a sword more cffectivel 3 ' than the prince of Amber the 
scissors ; adding, that she would prevent any future scion of 
her house from being subjected to similar disrespect, by declaring 
such intermarriages /alul:, or forbidden, rvluch interdict I believe 
j’ct exists,' 

A Courageous Rajput Woman. — I will append an anecdote 
related bj' the celebrated Zalim Singh, characteristic of the 
presence of mind, prowess, and phj'sical strength of the Rajput 
vromen. To attend and aid in the minutiae of husbandr 3 '- is by 
no means uncommon with them, as to dress and carry the meals 
of their husbands to the fields is a general practice. In the jungle 
which skirts the knolls of Pachpahar, a huge bear assaulted a 
Rajputni as she was carr 3 Mng her husband’s dinner. As he 
approached with an air of gallantr 3 ’^ upon his hind-legs, doubting 
whether the food or herself [027] were the intended prey, she 
retreated behind a large tree, round the trunk of which Bruin, 
still in his erect attitude, tried all his powers of circumvention 
to seize her. At length, half exliausted, she boldly grasped his 
paws, and with so vigorous a liold that he roared with pain, while 
in vain, with his short neck, did he endeavour to reach the power- 
ful hand which fixed him, mile she was in this dUemma, a 
Pardesi (a foreign soldier of the State) happened to be passing 

' The physioian (unless ho unite with his office that of ghostly comforter) 
Ims to feol the puleo of his patient with a curtain between them, tlirouKli a 
rent, in which tho arm is extended. [See the amusing account bv Frver 
{New Account oj E. India and Persia, Hakluyt Society, ed. i. 320 f.).] 
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to the garrison of Gagraun, and she called out to him in a voice 
of such unconcern to come and release her for a time, that he 
complied without hesitation. She had not retired, however, 
above a dozen yards ere he called loudly for her return, being 
scarcely able to hold his new friend ; but laughingly recommend- 
ing perseverance, she hastened on, and soon returned with her 
husband, who laid the monster prostrate with his matcWock, 
and rescued the Pardesi from his unpleasing predicament.^ ' 

Such anecdotes might be multiplied ad infinitum ; but I will 
conclude with one displaying the romantic chivalry of the Rajput, 
and the influence of the fair in the formation of character ; it 
is taken from the annals of Jaisalmer, the most remote of the 
States of R^asthan, and situated in the heart of the desert, of 
which it is aM oasis. 

The Wedding of Sadhu. — ^Raningdeo was lord of Pugal, a lief 
of Jaisalmer ; his heir, named Sadhu, was the ten’or of the 
desert, carrying his raids even to the valley of the Indus, and on 
the east to Nagor. Returning from a foray, with a train of 
captured camels and horses, he passed by Aurint, where dwelt 
Manik Rao, the chief of the Mohils, whose rule extended over 
1440 villages. Being invited to partake of the hospitality of 
the Mobil, the heir of Pugal attracted the favourable regards of 
the old chieftain’s daughter : 

She loved him for the dangers he had passed ; 

for he had the fame of being the first riever of the desert. Al- 
though betrothed to the heir of the Rathor of Mandor, she signified 
her wish to renounce the throne to be the bride of the chieftain 
of Pugal ; and in spite of the dangers he provoked, and contrary 
to the Mobil chiefs ad^^ce, Sadhu, as a gallant Rajput, dared 
not reject the overture, and he promised “ to accept the coco,” “ 
if sent in form to Pugal [628]. In due time it came, and the 
nuptials were solemnized at Aurint. The dower was splendid ; 
gems of high price, vessels of gold and silver, a golden bidl, and a 
train of thirteen dewadharis,^ or danosels of wisdom and penetration . 

^ [This is a stock story (Risley, The People of India, 2nd od. 179 f. ; Rose, 
Olossanj, ii. 220 ; of. Herodotus v. 12).] 

- Sriphala. 

^ Literally ‘ lamp-holders ’ ; such is the term applied to these hand- 
maids ; who invariably form a part of the daeja or ‘ dower.’ [The custom 
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Arankanwal, the slighted heir of JIandor, determined on 
revenge, and with four thousand Rathors planted himself in 
the path of Sadhu’s return, aided by the Sankhla Mehraj, whose 
son Sadhu had slain. Though entreated to add four thousand 
Mohils to lus escort, Sadhu deemed his own gallant band of seven 
hundred Bhattis sufficient to convej’^ his bride to his desert abode, 
and with difficulty accepted fiftj% led by Meghraj, the brother 
of the bride. 

The rivals encountered at Chondan, where Sadhu had halted 
to repose ; but the brave Rathor scorned the advantage of 
numbers, and a scries of single combats ensued, wth all the forms 
of chivalry. The first who entered the lists was Jaitanga, of 
the Pahu clan, and of the kin of Sadhu. The enemy came upon 
him by surprise while reposing on the ground, his saddle-cloth 
for his couch, and the bridle of his steed tm'sted round his arm ; 
he was soon recognized bj' the Sankhla, wlio had often cncoxmtered 
his prowess, on which he expatiated to Arankanwal, Avho sent an 
attendant to awake him ; but the gallant Panch Kalyan (for 
such was the name of his steed) had already performed this 
service, and they found him upbraiding white-legs * for treading 
upon him. Like a true Rajput, “ ionjours he received the 

hostile message, and sent the envoy back xvith his compliments, 
and a request for some amal or opium, as he had lost liis own 
supply. With all courtesy tliis was sent, and prepared by the 
domestics of his antagonist ; after txildng which he lay down 
to enjoy the customary siesta. As soon as he awoke, he prepared 
for the combat, girt on his armour, and having reminded Panch 
Kalyan of the fields he had won, and telling him to bear him well 
that day, he moimted and advanced. The son of Chonda admir- 
ing his sang-froid, and the address with which he guided his steed, 
commanded Jodha Chauhan, the leader of his party, to encounter 
the Pahu, “ Tlieir two-edged swords soon clashed in combat ” ; 
but the gigantic Chauhan fell beneath the Bhatti, who, warmed 


of Bending handmaids with the bride, the girls often becoming concubines 
of the bridegroom, is common (Bussell, Tribes and Castes Central Provinces, 
i. 63, ii. 77). In Gujarat they are known as Goli or Vadharan, and are 
sometimes married to the Khawas, or male slaves of the harem [EG ix 
Part i. 147, 236).] ’ “ 

1 Panch Kalyan is generally, if not always, a chestnut, having four 
white legs, with a white nose and list or star. 
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with the fight, plunged amidst his foes, encountering all he 
deemed worthy of his assault. 

The fray tlius begun, single combats and actions of equal 
parties followed, the [629] rivals looking on. At length Sadlui' 
mounted : twice he charged the Rathor ranks, carrying death 
on his lance ; each time he returned for the applause of his bride, 
who beheld the battle from her ear. Six hundred of his foes 
had fallen, and nearly half his own w'arriors. He bade her a last 
adieu, while she exliorted him to the fight, saying, “ she would 
witness his deeds, and if he fell, would follow him even in death.” 
Now he singled out his rival Arankanwal,^ who was alike eager 
to end the strife, and blot out his disgrace in his blood. They 
met ; some seconds w'erc lost in a courteous contention, each 
yielding to his rival the first blow, at length dealt out by Sadhu 
on the neck of the disappointed Rathor. It was returned with 
the rapidity of lightning, and the daughter of the hlohil saw the 
steel descend on the head of her lover. Both fell prostrate to 
the earth : but Sadhu’s soul liad sped ; the Rathor had only 
SA^ooned. With the fall of the leaders the battle censed ; and 
the fair cause of strife, Kararadevi, at once a Aurgin, a "wife, and 
a widow, prepared to follorv her affianced. Calling for a SAVord, 
Avith one arm she dissevered the other, desiring it might be con- 
veyed to the father of her lord — “ tell him such Avas his daughter.” 
The other she commanded to be struck off, and given, AAoth her 
marriage jcAvels thereon, to the bard of the Mohils. The pile 
Avas prepared on the field of battle ; and taking her lord in her 
embrace, she gave herself up to the deAmuring flames. The dis- 
severed limbs Avere disposed of as commanded ; the old Rao of 
Pugal caused the one to be burnt, and a tank Avas excavated on 
the spot, Avhich is still called after the heroine, “ the lake of 
Karamdevi.” 

This encounter took place in S. 1462, a.d. 1406. The brunt 
of the battle fell on the Sankhlas, and only tArent 5 ’’-five out of 
three himdred and fifty left the field with their leader, Mehraj, 
himself severely wounded. The rejected lover had four brothers 
dangerously hurt ; and in six months the Avoxmds of Arankanwal 
opened afresh : he died, and the rites to the manes of these rivals 

^ Arankanwal, ‘ the lotos of the desert,’ from aranya (Sanskrit), * a Araste,’ 
and kamala (pronounced hanwal), ‘ a lotos ’ t classically it should be Avritten 
aranykamala ; I Arrite it as pronounced. 
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in love, the cliliarnasa ^ of Sadhu, and the dundasa * of Arankanwal, 
were celebrated on the same day. 

Without pausing to trace the moral springs of that devotion 
wliieh influenced the IVIoliila maiden, we sliall relate the sequel 
to the story (though out of place) =* in illustration of the prosecu- 
tion of feuds throughout Rajasthan. The fathers [630] now took 
up the quan-el of their sons ; and as it was by the prowess of the 
Sanklila vassal of Mandor that the band of Sadhu was discomfited, 
the old Rao, Raningdeo, drew together the lances of Pugal, and 
carried destruction into the fief of Mehraj. The Sanklilas jdeld in 
valour to none of the brave races wdio inhabit the “ region of 
death ” ; and lilehraj w'as the father of Harbuji Sankhla, the 
Palladin of Marudes, whose exploits are yet the theme of the 
erratic bards of Rajasthan. ^Wiether he was unprepared for the 
assault, or overcome bj’’ numbers, three hundred of his kin and 
elan moistened the sand-hills of the Luni with their blood. Ran- 
ingdeo, flushed mth revenge and laden with spoil, had reached 
his own frontier, wdien he was overtaken by Chonda of IMandor, 
alike eager to avenge the loss of his son Arankanwal, and this 
destructive inroad on his vassal. A desperate conflict ensued, 
in which the Rao of Pugal was slain ; and the Rathor returned 
in triumph to Mandor. 

Unequal to cope rvith the princes of IMandor, the two remaining 
sons of Raningdeo, Tana and Mera, resolved to abandon their 
faith, in order to preserve the point of honour, and “ to take up 
' their father’s fend.” ^ At this period the king, lUiizr lOian,' 
was at Multan ; to him they went, and by offers of service and 
• an open apostaey, obtained a force to mareh against Chonda, 
who had recently added Nagor to his growing dominions. "Wliile 
the brothers were thus negotiating, thej'^ were joined by Kilan, 
the third son of their common sovereign, the Rawal of Jaisalmer, 
who adrdsed the use of cJial, which %rilh the Rajput means in- 
' differently stratagem or treachery, so that it facilitates revenge. 
With the ostensible motive of ending their feuds, and restoring 
tranquillity to their borderers, whose sole occupation ■was watch- 

^ TIio rites to the manes on the completion of the ‘ sixth month.’ 

^ The rites to the manes on the ‘ twelfth day.’ 

® The greater portion of these anecdotes, the foundation of national 
character, 17111 appear in the respective annals. Bap ra ivair l&na. 

= [Khizr Khan, of the Sayyid dynasty of Delhi, was loft in charge by 
Timur, and died A.d. 1421 .] 

VOL. II T, 
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ing, burning, and devastating, Kilan offered a daughter in 
marriage to Chonda, and went so far as to say, that if he suspected 
aught unfair, he would, though contrary to custom and his own 
dignity, send the Bhatti princess to Nagor. This course being 
deemed the wisest, Chonda acquiesced in his desire “ to extinguish 
the feud {voair bujhana),'' 

Nagor taken by Stratagem. — ^Fifty covered chariots were pre- 
pared as the nuptial cortege, but which, instead of the bride and 
her handmaids, contained the bravest men of Pugal.^ These 
\vere preceded by a train of horses led by Rajputs, of whom seven 
hundred also attended the camels laden with baggage, provisions, 
and gifts, while a small armed [G31] retinue brought up the rear. 
The king’s troops, amounting to one thousand horse, remained 
at a cautious distance behind. Chonda left Nagor to meet the 
cavalcade and his bride, and had reached the chariots ere his 
suspicions w'cre excited. Observing, however, some matters 
which little savoured of festivity, the Rathor commenced his 
retreat. Upon tliis the cliicfs rushed from their chariots and 
camels, and the roj’’al auxiliaries advancing, Chonda W’as assailed 
and fell at the gate of Nagor ; and friend and foe entering the 
city together, a scene of general plunder commenced. 

Once more the feud was balanced ; a son and a father had 
fallen on each side, and the petty Rao of Pugal had bravely main- 
tained the wair against the princes of Mandor. The point of 
honour had been carried to the utmost bound by both parties, 
and an opportunity of reconciliation was at hand, wliich pre- 
vented the shadow of disgrace either to him who made or liim 
who accepted the overture. The Rathors dreaded the loss of 
the recent acquisition, Nagor, and proposed to the Bhattis to 
seal their pacification with the blood of their common foe. United, 
they fell on the spoil-encumbered Tatars, whom they slew to a 
man.^ Their father’s feud thus revenged, the sons of Raningdeo 
(who, as apostates from their faith, could no longer hold Pugal 
in fief, which was retained by lUlan, who had aided their revenge) 
retired amongst the Aboharia Bhattis, and their descendants are 
now styled Momin Musalman Bhatti. 

^ [For this legend Bee Vol. I. p. 308 above.]^ 

- Elhizr Khan succeeded to the throne of Delhi in A.n. 1414 [or rather, 
was left in charge of Delhi by Timur, and died a.d. 1421], and according to 
the Jaisalmer annals the commencement of these feuds was in a.d. 1400. 
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From such anecdotes it will be obvious wherein consists the 
point of honour with the Rajputs ; and it is not improbable that 
the very cause M^hieh has induced an opinion that females can 
have no influence on the lords of the creation, namely, their 
seclusion, operates powerfully in the contrary way. 

Influence of Women on Rajput Society. — In spite of this 
seclusion, the knowledge of their accomplishments and of their 
personal perfections, radiates wherever the itinerant bard can 
travel. Though imisible themselves, they can see ; and accident 
often favours public report, and brings the object of renovm 
within the sphere of personal observation : as in the case of Sadhu 
and the Mohila maiden. Placed behind screens, they see the 
youths of all countries, and there are occasions when permanent 
impressions are made, during tournaments and other martial 
exercises. Here we have just seen that the passion of t^e [632] 
daughter of the Mohil was fostered at the risk of the destruction 
not only of her father’s house, but also that of her lover ; and as 
the fourteen hundred and forty towns, which owned the sway 
of the former, were not long after absorbed into the accumulat- 
ing territory of Mandor, this insult may have been the cause 
of the extirpation of the Mohils, as it was of the Bhattis of 
Pugal. 

The influence of women on Rajput society is marked in every 
page of Hindu history, from the most remote periods. YTiat 
led to the wars of Rama ? the rape of Sita. "VlTiat rendered 
deadly the feuds of the Yadus ? the insult to Draupadi. What 
made prince Nala an exile from Narwar ? his love for Damayanti. 
IVhat made Raja Bhartari abandon the throne of Avanti ? the 
loss' of Pingali. What subjected the Hindu to the dominion of 
the Islamite ? the rape of the princess of Ranauj. In fine, the 
cause which overturned kingdoms, commuted the sceptre to the 
pilgrim’s staff, and formed the groundwork of all their grand 
epics, is woman. In ancient, and even in modern times, she had 
more than a negative in the choice of a husband, and this choice 
fell on the gallant and the gay. The fair Draupadi was the prize 
of the best archer, and the Pandu Bhima established his fame, 
and bore her from all the suitors of Kampila. The princess of 
Kanauj, when led through ranks of the princes of Hind, each 
hoping to be the object of her choice, threw the marriage-garland 
[barmaid) over the neck of the effigy of the Chauhan, which her 
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father in derision had placed as porter at the gate. Here -was 
incense to fame and incentive to gallantry ! ^ 

In the same manner, as related in another part of this work, 
did the princess of lUshangarh invite Rana Raj Singh to hear her 
from the impending union -with'the emperor of the Moguls ; and 
abundant other instances could be adduced of the free agency 
of these invisibles. 

It were superfluous to reason on the effeets of traditional 
histories, such as these, on the minds and manners of the females of 
Rajasthan. Tliey form tlie amusement of their lives, and the 
grand topic in all their conversaziones ; they read them ivitl) 
the Purohit, and they have them sung by the itinerant bard or 
Dholi minstrel [G33], who disseminates them wherever the Rajput 
name extends. Tlie Rajput mother claims her full share in the 
glory o^ her son, who imbibes at the maternal fount his first 
rudiments of chivalry ; and the importance of this parental 
instruction cannot be better illustrated than in the ever-recurring 
simile, “ make thy mother’s milk resplendent ” ; the full force 
of which we have in the powerful, though overstrained expression 
of the Bundi queen’s joy on the announcement of the heroic 
death of her sou : “ tlie long-dried fountain at which he fed, 
jetted forth as she listened to the tale of his death, and the marble 
pavement, on which it fell, rent asunder ” Equally futile would 
it be to reason on the intensity of sentiment thus implanted in 
the infant Rajput, of whom Ave may say without metaphor, the 
shield is his cradle, and dagger's his playthings ; and with Avhom 
the first commandment is, “ avenge thy father’s feud ” ; on 
which they can heap text upon text, from the days of the great 
Pandu moralist Vyasa to the not less influential bard of their 
nation, the Trikala Chand. 

^ The Samnite custom, so lauded by Montesquieu as the reward of youth- 
ful virtue, was aldn in sentiipent to the Rajput, except that the fair Rajputni 
made herself the sole judge of merit in her choice. It was more calculated 
for republican than aristocratic society : “ On assembloit tons les j’ounes 
gens, eb on les jugeoit ; celui qui ^tait diclard lo meilleur do tout prenoit 
pour sa femme la fiUo qu’il vouloit : I’amour, la boaute, la ehastite, la vertu, 
la naissance, les richessca mome, tout cola dtait, pour ainsi dire, la dot de 
la vertu.” It would be difficult, adds Montesquieu, to imagine a more 
noble recompense, or one less expensive to a petty State, or more influential 
on the conduct of both sexes {L’Esprit dcs Lois, chap. xvi. livre vil.). 
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CHAPTER 24 

The Immolation of Women.— We now proceed to consider 
another trait of Rajput character, exemplified in the practice of 
female immolation, and to inquire whether religion, custom, or 
affection has most share in such sacrifice. To arrive at the 
origin of this rite, we must trace it to the recesses of mythology, 
where we shall discover the precedent hi the jexample of Sati, 
who to avenge an insult to Iswara, in her own father’s omission 
to ask her lord to an entertainment, consumed herself in the 
presence of the assembled gods. With this act of fealty (sail) 
the name of Daksha’s daughter has been identified ; and her 
regeneration and reunion to her husband, as the mountain-nymph 
Mena, or Parvati, furnish the incentive to similar [634] acts. 
In the history of these celestial beings, the Rajputni has a memor- 
able lesson before her, that no domestic differences can afford 
exemption from this proof of faith : for Jupiter and Juno were 
not more eminent examples of connubial discord than Blcna and 
Siva, who was not only alike unfaithful, but more cruel, driving 
Mena from liis Olympus (Kailas), and forcing her to seek refuge 
in the murky caverns of Caucasus. Female immolation, there- 
fore, originated with the sun-worshipping Saivas, and was common 
to all those nations who adored this the most splendid object of 
tlie idsible creation. Witness the Scythic Gete or Jat warrior of 
the Jaxartes, ivho devoted his wife, horse, arms, and -slaves, to 
the flames ; the “ giant Gete ” of Scandinavia, who forgot not 
on the shores of the Baltic his Transoxianian habits ; and the 
Frisian Franlc and Saxon descended from him, ivho ages after 
omitted only the female. Could we assign the primary cause 
of a custom so opposed to the first law of nature with the same 
certainty that we can prove its high antiquity, we might be 
enabled to devise some means for its abolition. The chief char- 
acteristic of Satiism is its expiating quality : for by tliis act of 
faith, the Sati not only makes atonement for the sins of her 
husband, and secures the remission of her own, but has the joyful 
assurance of reunion to the object whose beatitude she procures. 
Having once imbibed this doctrine, its fulfilment is powerfully 
aided by that heroism of character inlierent to the Rajputni ; 
though we see that the stimulant of religion requires no aid eveii 
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in the timid female of Bengal, who, relying on the promise of 
regeneration, lays her head on the pyre with the most philosophical 
composure. 

Nothing short of the abrogation of the doctrines which pro- 
nounce such sacrifices exculpatory can be effectual in preventing 
them ; but tins would be to overturn the fundamental article of 
their creed, the notion of metempsychosis. Further research 
may disclose means more attainable, and the sacred Shastras are 
at once the surest and the safest. IVlioever has examined these 
is aware of the conflict of authorities for and against cremation ; 
but a proper application of them (and they are the highest who 
give it not their sanction) has, I believe, never been resorted to. 
Vyasa, the chronicler of the Yadus, a race w’hose manners were 
decidedly Scytliic, is tlie great advocate for female sacrifice : he 
(in the Mahabharata) pronounces the expiation perfect. But 
idauu inculcates no such doctrine [035] ; and although the state 
of widowhood he recommends might be deemed onerous by the 
fair sex of the west, it would be considered little hardship in the 
east. “ Let her emaciate her bodj’', by living voluntarily on pure 
flowers, roots, and fruit ; but let her not, when her lord is deceased, 
’even pronounce the name of another man.” Again he says, “ A 
virtuous ■wife ascends to heaven, if, after the decease of her lord, 
she devote herself to pious austerity ; but a ividow, who shghts her 
deceased husband by marrying again, brings disgrace on herself 
here below, and shall be excluded from the seat of her lord.” ^ 

These and many other texts, enjoining purity of life and 
maimers to the rvidoiv, are to be found in this first authority^, but 
.none demanding such a cruel pledge of affection. Abstinence 
from the coimnon pursuits of life, and entire self-denial, arc 
rewarded by “ high renown in this world, and in the next the 
abode of her husband ” ; and procure for her the title of “ sadhwi, 
or the virtuous.” These are deemed sufficient pledges of affection 
by the first of sages.“ So much has been uTitten on this subject 
that we shall not pursue it further in this place ; but proceed to 
consider a still more inhuman practice, infanticide. 

^ Manu, Laws, v. 157, ICO, 101. ... 

" Were all Sranu’s maxims oii this head collected, and with other good 
authorities, printed, ciretdated, and supported by Hindu missionaries, who 
might bo brought to advocate the abolition of Satiism, some good might be 
effected. Let every text tending to the respectability of widowhood be 
made prominent, and degrade the opponents by enumerating the weak 
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Although custom sanctions, and religion rewards, a Sati, the 
victim to marital selfishness, yet, to the honour of hunlanity, 
neither traditionary adage nor religious text can be quoted in 
support of a practice so revolting as infanticide. Man alone, of 
the whole animal creation, is equal to the task of destroying his 
offspring [636] : for instinct preserves what reason destroys. 
The wife is the sacrifice to his egotism, and the progeny of her 
own sex to liis pride ; and if the unconscious infant should escape 
the infiuence of the latter, she is only reserved to become the 
victim of the former at the period when life is most desirous of 
extension. If the female reasoned on her destiny, its hardships 
are sufficient to stifie all sense of joy, and produce indifference to 
life. When a female is born, no anxious inquiries await the 
mother — no greetings welcome the newcomer, who appears an 

points they abound in. Instance the polyandry which prevailed among 
Jhe Pandus, whoso high priest Vyasa was an iUegitimate branch ; though 
above all would be the efficacy of the abolition of polygamy, which in the 
lower classes leaves women destitute, and in the higher condemns them to 
mortifioation and neglect. Whatever result such a course might produce, 
there can be no danger in the experiment. Such sacrifices must operate 
powerfully on manners; and, barbarous as is the custom, yet while it 
springs from the same principle, it ought to improve the condition of women, 
from the fear that harsh treatment of them might defeat the atonement 
hereafter. Let the advocate for the abolition of this practice by the hand 
of power read attentively Mr. Colebrooke’s essay, “ On the Duties of a 
Faithful Hindu Widow,” in the fourth volume of the Asiatic Researches 
[Essays on the Religion and Philosophy of the Hindus, ed. 1868, p. 70 ff.], 
to correct the notion that there is no adequate religious ordinance for the 
horrid sacrifice. Mr. C. observes (p. 220) : “ Though an alternative be 
allowed, the Hindu legislators have shown themselves disposed to encourage 
widows to burn themselves with their husband’s corpse.” In this paper 
he will find too many authorities deemed sacred for its support ; but it js 
only by knowing the full extent of the prejudices and carefully collecting 
the conflicting authorities, that we can provide the means to overcome it. 
Jahangir legislated for the abolition of this practice by successive ordinances. 
At first he commanded that no woman, being mother of a family, should 
under any circumstances be permitted, however willing, to immolate her- 
self ; and subsequently the prohibition was made entire when the shghtest 
compulsion was required, “ whatever the assurances of the people might 
be.” The royal commentator records no reaction. We might imitate 
Jahangh, and adopting the partially prohibitive ordinance, forbid the 
.sacrifice where there was a family to rear. [The early texts on the subject 
of Sati have been collected by H. H. Wilson, Essays and Lectures chiefly on 
the Religion of the Hindus, 1881, ii. 270 if. Also see Max Muller, Selected 
JEssays on Language, Mythology, and Religion, 1881, i. 332 ff.] 
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intruder on the scene, which often closes in the lioiir of its birth. 
But the A'crj' silence Avith AA'hich a female birth is accompanied 
forcibly expresses sorroAV ; and aa'c dare not say that many 
compunctious Ausitings do not obtrude Ihcnisch'cs on those 
Avho, in accordance Avilli custom and imagined necessity, arc 
thus compelled to Adolate the .sentiments of nature. Families 
may exult in the Satis Avhicli their ccnoUiphs porlra)",^ but 
none CAmr heard a Rajput boast of the destruction pf his infant 
progeny. 

The Origin of Infanticide. — IVhat arc the causes, avc may ask, 
sufficiently poAverful to induce the su])prcssion of a feeling AA'hich 
CA^ery sentient being has in common for iLs offspring ? To 
suppose the Rajput dcA'oid of this sentiment Avould argue his 
deficiency in the ordinary' attributes of Jiumanily : often is he 
lieard to exclaim, “ Accursed the day AA'hcn a AA’onian child Avas 
bom to me ! ” The same moliA'c AA'hich studded Europe AA'ith 
conA'enls, in Avhich youth and beauty AA'crc immured until liberated 
by death, first prompted the Rajput to infanticide : and, Ivoat- 
cA'er rcAmlting the jjolicy, it is ])erhaps kindness compared to 
incarceration. There can be no doubt that monastic seclusion, 
practised by the Frisians in France, the Langobardi in Italy, and 
the Visigoths in Spain, Avas brought from Central .Asia, the cradle 
of the Goths.*' It is, in fact, a modification of the same feeling 
AA'hich characterizes the Rajput and the ancient German AA'arrior 
— ^the dread of dishonour to the fair ; the former raises the poniard 

[On Sati shrines and records of their deaths at Bik.ancr see General G. 
Hervey, So 2 jie Eccord^ of Crime, i. 209 f., 23S 17.] 

■ The Ghaklcars, a Scythic race inhabiting the banks of the Indus, at 
an early period of history Avore giA'on to inf.'tn^icido. “ It aa'os a custom 
among them,” says Ferishta, “ as soon as a female child AA'as born, to can'y 
her to the market-place and there proclaim aloud, holding the child in one 
hand and a knife in the other, that any person aWio Arantcd a vriio might 
noAv take her ; othorAviso she AA-as immodiatoly put to death. By this 
means they had more men than AA'omcn, which occasioned the custom of 
several husbands to one AA-ifo. Wlien this Avifo AA'as A'isited one of her 
husbands, she sot up a mark at the door, AA'hich being observed by any of 
the others Avho might bo coming on the samo errasid, he immediately AA'ith- 
droAv till the signal Avas taken aAvay.” 

[This quotation from Ferishta' is taken from Dow {2nd cd. i. 138 f.). 
Compare Briggs’ trans., i. 183 f. This account is denied by the present 
members of the tribe (Bose, Glossary, ii. 276). Much that is said. about 
them refers to the Khokhar tribo (EIIiot-DoAvson v. 106, note).] 
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to the breast of his wife rather than Avitness her capti\aty, and he 
gives the opiate to the infant, whom, if lie cannot portion and 
niai-rj’^ to her equal, he dare not sec degraded [637], 

Inianticide. — ^^‘ilthough religion nowhere authorizes this bar- 
barity, the laws which regulate marriage amongst the Rajputs 
powerfully promote infanticide. Not only is intermarriage pro- 
hibited betw'een families of the same clan (Jchanp)y but between 
those of the same tribe {got ) ; and though centuries may have 
intervened since their separation, and brandies thus transplanted 
may have lost their original patronjunic, they can never be re- 
grafted on the original stem ; for instance, though eight centuries 
have ' separated the two grand subdivisions of the Guhilots, and 
the younger, the Scsodia, has superseded the elder, the Aliarya, 
each ruling distinct States, a marriage between any of the branches 
would be deemed incestuous ; the Sesodia is yet brother to the 
Aharya, and regards ever}'^ female of the race as his sister. Every 
tribe has therefore, Jo look abroad, to a race distinct from its omi, 
for suitors for the females. Foreign war, international feuds, 
or other calamities affect tribes the most remote from each other ; 
nor can war or famine tliin the clans of Slanvar, without diminish- 
ing the female population of Amber : thus both suffer in a twofold 
degree. Many virtuous and liumane princes have endeavoured 
to check or mitigate an evil, in the eradication of which every 
parental feeling would co-operate. Sumptuary edicts alone can 
control it ; and the Rajputs were never sufficiently enamoured 
of despotism to permit it to rule within their private dwellings. 
The plan proposed, and in some degree folloived by the great 
Jai Singh of Amber, might ivith caution be pursued, and with 
great probability of success. He submitted to the prince of 
every Rajput State a decree, which was laid before a convocation 
of their respective vassals, in which he regulated the daeja or 
dower, and other marriage expenditure, with reference to the 
property of the vassal, limiting it to one year’s income of the 
estate. This plan wasj however, frustrated by the vanity of 
the Chondawat of Salumbar, who expended on the marriage of 
his daughter a sum even greater than his sovereign could have 
afforded ; and to have his name blazoned by the bards and 
genealogists, he sacrificed the beneficent views of one of the 
wisest of the Rajput race. Until vanity suffers itself to be 
controlled, and the aristocratic Rajput submit to republican 
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simplicity,^ the evils arising from nuptial profusion will not cease. 
Unfortunately, those who could check it find tlieir interest in 
stimulating it, namely, the whole class of Mangtas [CSS] (mendi- 
cants), bards, minstrels, jugglers. Brahmans who assemble on these 
occasions, and pour forth their epithalamiums in praise of the 
virtue of liberality. The Bardais are the grand recorders of fame, 
and the volume of preecdcnt is always recurred to, in citing the 
liberality of former cliiefs ; while the dread of their satire (visarva, 
literally ‘ poison ’) - shuts the eyes of the cliiefs to consequences, 
and they are only anxious to maintain the reputation of their 
ancestors, though fraught wth future ruin. “ The Dahima 
emptied his coffers ” (says Chand, the pole-star of the Rajputs) 
“ on the marriage of his daughter -with Prithiraj ; but he filled 
them wdth tlie praises of mankind.” The same bard retails every 
article of these dacjas or ‘ dowers,’ which thus become precedents 
for future ages j and the “ lalch pasarna,'' ® then established for 
the chief bardai, has become a model to po|^erity. Even now 
the liana of Udaipur, in his season of poverty, at the recent 
marriage of his daughters bestowed ” the gift of a laldi ” on the 
chief bard ; though the articles of gold, horses, clothes, etc., were 
included in the estimate, and at an undue valuation, ■which 
rendered the gift not quite so precious as in the days of the 
Chauhan. Were bonds taken from all the feudal chiefs, and a 
penal clause inserted, of forfeiture of their fief by all who exceeded 
a fixed nuptial expenditure, the axe would be laid to the root, 
the evil would be checked, and the heart of many a mother (and 
we may add father) be gladdened, by prescrWng at once the imint 
of honour and their child. When ignorance declaims against 
the gratuitous love of murder amongst these brave men, our 
contempt is excited equally by its short-sighted conclusions, and 
the affected pliilanthropy winch overlooks all remedy but the- 
“ sic volo,’’ Sir Jolm Shore,* when acting on the suggestions of. 

1 Could they bo induced to adopt the custom of the ancient Marsellois,. 
infanticide might cease : “ Marseille fut la plus sage des r<5publiques do son 
temps : les dots ne pourraient passer cents 6cus en argent, et cinq on habits,, 
dit Strabon ” (Z>c VEsprit des Lois, chap. xv. liv. v. 21). 

= [Dr. L. P. Tesitori writes that the true form of this word is visar, ‘ satire,’ 
which has no connexion with vis, ‘ poison.’] 

® [This term and the custom of extravagant gifts at marriages still pre- 
vail. Pasama means ‘ to scatter, display ’ (Russell, Tribes and Castes^ 
Central Provinces, ii. 266).] 

*■ ^Asiatic Researches, iv. 353 f. ; Calcutta Review, i. 377.] 
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tlic benevolent Duncan for the suppression of this practice 
amongst the KajkumarSj judged more ■H’isely as a politician,, and 
more charitably in his estimate of human motives. “ A pro- 
hibition,” says he, “ enforced by the denunciation of the severest 
temporal penalties, would have had little efficacy in abolishing a 
custom which existed in opposition to the feelings of humanity 
and natural affection ” ; but “ the sanction of that religion wliicli 
the Rajkumars professed was appealed to in aid of the ordinances 
of civil authority ; and an engagement binding themselves to 
desist from the barbarous practice was prepared, and circulated 
for signature amongst the Rajlcumars.” It may well be doubled 
how far tliis influence could extend, when the root of the e\dl [039] 
remained untouched, though not unseen, as the philanthropic 
Duncan pointed out in the confession of the Rajkumars : “ all 
unequivocallj’ admitted it, but all did not fullj' acknowledge its 
atrocity ; and the only reason they assigned for the inliuman 
practice was the great expense of procuring suitable matches for 
their daughters, if they allowed them to grow up.” The Rajku- 
mar is one of the Chauhan sakha, chief of the Agnikulas, and in 
proportion to its liigh and wcll-dcscrN'ed pretensions on the score of 
honour, it has more infanticides than anj’’ other of the “ thirty- 
six royal races.” Amongst those of this race out of the pale of 
feudalism, and subjected to powers not Rajput, the practice is 
fourfold greater, from the increased pressure of the cause which 
gave it birth, and the difficulty of establishing their daughters 
in wedlock. Raja Jai Singh’s enactment went far to remedy 
this. Conjoin his plan with Mr. Duncan’s, provide dowers, and 
infanticide wll cease. It is only by removing the cause that the 
consequences can be averted,^ 

As to the almost universality of this jjractice amongst the 
.larejas, the leading cause, which will also operate to its con- 
tinuance, has been entirely overlooked. The Jarejas were 
Rajputs, .a subdivision of the Yadus ; biit by intermarriage with 
the Muhammadans, to whose faith they became proselytes, they 
lost their caste. Political causes have disunited them from the 
Muhammadans, and they desire again to be considered as pure 
Rajputs ; but having been contaminated, no Rajput will inter- 
marrj"^ wth them. The owner of a hyde of land, whether Scsodia, 

1 [For recent measures proposed for reduction of marriage expenses,- 
see Bisloy, {P7ie People of India, 2nd ed. 196 ff.] 
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Ralhor, or Chaulian, would scorn the hand of a Jareja princess. 
Can the “ szc volo ” be applied to men irlio tliizik in this fashion ? 

Johar. — Having thus pointed out the causes of the sacrifice of 
widows and of infants, I shall touch on the yet more a^vfu^ rite 
of Johar, when a whole U-ibe may become extinct, of which 
several instances have been recorded in the annals of Mewar. 
To the fair of other lands the fate of the RajpuLni must appear 
one of appalling hardship. In each stage of life death is ready 
to claim her ; by the poppy at its dawn, by the flames in riper 
years ; while the safctj>' of the interval depending on the un- 
certainty of Avar, at no period is her existence worth a trvelve- 
month’s purchase. The loss of a battle, or the capture of a city, 
is a signal to avoid captivity and its horrors, which to the Raj- 
putni are w’orsc than death. To the doctrines of Christianity 
Europe owes the boon of protection to the helpless and the fair,, 
who are [640] comparatively safe amidst the vicissitudes of war ; 
to which security the chivalry of the Jliddle Ages doubtless con- 
tributed. But it is singular that a nation so refined, so scrupulous 
in its ideas ■with regard to females, as the Rajput, should not have 
entered into some national compact to abandon such proof of 
success as the bondage ^ of the sex. We can enter into the feeling, 
and applaud the deed, v'hich ensured the preservation of their 
honour by the fatal johar, when the foe was the brutalized Tatar. 
But the practice was common in the international wars of the 
Rajputs ; and I possess numerous inscriptions (on stone and on 
brass) which record as the first token of victory the captive wives 
of the foeman. When “ the mother of Sisera looked out of the 
window, and cried through the lattice. Why tarry the wheels of 
his chariot — have they not sped ? have they not divided the prey ; 
to every man a damsel or two ? ” " we have a perfect picture of 
the Rajput mother expecting her son from the foray. 

The Jewish law 'ivith regard to female captives was iierfectly 
analogous to that of Manu ; both declare -them “lawful prize,” 
and both Moses and Blanu establish rules sanctioning the marriage 
of such captives ■with the captors. “ "i^dicn a girl is made captive 
by her lover, after a victory over her kinsman,” marriage “ is 
permitted by law.” ® That forcible marriage in the Hindu law 

^ Banda is ‘ a bondsman ’ in Persian ; Bandi, ‘ a female slave ’ in Hindi. 
.[These words have no connexion with “ bondage.”] 

" Judges V. 28-30. ® Manu, Laws, iii. 26. 
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termed jRakslinsn. namely, “ tlie sciV.ure of n maiden by force 
from her lionse wlnlc she wops nnd calls for nssislnncc, nflor her 
kinsman nnd friends have been slain in bailie,” * is the counter- 
part of the ordinance rogardiu" the usage of n captive in the 
Pentalench.* cxeopting the “shaving of Iho head,” which is the 
sign of complete slavery with (be Hindu.* \Vi»;n Hector, antici- 
pating his fall, pi-cdicts (be fate which awaits Amlromacbe, be 
draws a forcible picture of the iniscrj’ of the Uajjuit. ; Init the 
latter, instead of a lachrymose and cnervaliiig barangne ns be 
prepared for the battle with the same cbatjcc of defeat . wotdd 
have spared her (be pain of pl3dng tlu; “ Argive loom ” bj' her 
death. To prevent such degradation, (be l)rave [Ofl] flajpiit 
has recourse to the johar, or immolation of every female of (he 
familj' : nor can we doubt that, educated ns are the females of 
that conntr}', Ihcj* ghulK’ embrace such a refuge from pollution. 
Who would not he a Ilajput in such a case ? The very term 
widow (mini) is used in common parlance ns one of rei)ro.'ieh.‘ 
Manu commands that whoever neeosis a woman shall do so 


' M.-uui, LntP.i, iii. "M. 

* “When thou poesl foith to war njrniiisl thine enemies, .mat flie T/trtl 
thy God hath delivered (hem iii(o thine Imnds, luid thou hast (nl:on tlicm 
captive, nnd seiVft nmctiK tlie enpfives n bcnntiful a-omnn, nnd hast n desire 
unto her, that thou wmildeFl have her to Ihj* v.ife ; tlien thou ntmll bring 
tier liomo to thine lionso, nnd she Khnll nhavo Jier liend, niid pare her anils • 
nnd fiho shnll put tlie niiment of Iier captivity from oil lior. nmi phnll remniu 
in tliine house, nnd beu-nil her father nnd her motlicr n full month : nnd 
after that thou shnlt go in unto her, nnd he lier hushniid, nnd bIic fihnll ho 
thy wife” (Gout, xxi. 10, II, 12, I.*}). 

® [On hcad-plinving ns n mnric of phivcrj’ pco JCtUila, CninbridgoTtmiiH., 
V, 125 ; Anantha Krishna Iyer, Tribes and Castes ofCorftm, ii. .la? • '}lG is 
Parti. 232.] 


* I remember in my Htihalban da.vs, ntid wnndnringH through eoniitries 
then little known, one of iny Rajput aoldiers at the welt, impatient for 
water, nsked a woman for tlie rope nnd bucket by ttio uucivi! term of rand : 
“ Main llajpulni chc," ‘ I am a Rajpntni,’ aha replied in the Jrara dinlooG 
to which trilio she belonged, “ aur Jlajjmt Id ma t-ho,^' ‘ and the mother of 
Rajputs.’ .At the iiKligmiiit reply the hands of (ho bravo Knlvnn Were 
folded, and he a.skcd her forgivcnos.s by the endearing and re.tpeetful epithet 
of “ mother.” It was soon granted, and filling his hrnss vcasol she dis- 
inis-sed him with the epithet of “son," and a gentle reproof. Iv.nivan was 
lumsoK a Rajput, and a holder lives not, if ho still c.sists ; (his was'in IS07 
and m 1817 he gamed hi3 Bcrgearif.s knot, a., one of the (hirtvtwo fimloeks 
of my guard, who led the attack, nnd defeatwl a camp of fifteen hnndr,.d 
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by the title of “ sister,” ^ and timt “ way must be made for her, 
even as for the aged, for a priest, a prince, or a bridegroom ” ; 
and in the admirable text on the laws of hospitality, he ordains 
that “ pregnant women, brides, and damsels shall have food 
before all the other guests ” * ; which, with various other texts, 
appears to indicate a time when women were less than now 
objects of restraint : a custom attributable to the paramount 
dominion of the Muhammadans, from whose rigid system the 
Hindus have borrowed. But so many conflicting texts are to be 
found in the pages of Manu, that we may pronounce the com- 
pilation never to have been the work of the same legislator : 
from whose dicta we may select with equal facility texts tending 
to degrade as to exalt the sex. For the following he would meet 
with many plaudits : “ Let %vomcn be constantly supplied vdth 
ornaments at festivals and jubilees, for if the wife be not elegantly 
attired, she will not exhilarate her husband. A wife gaily 
adorned, the whole house is embellished.” ® In the following 
text he pays an unequivocal compliment to her power ; “ A 
female is able to draw from the right path in this life, not a fool 
only, but even a sage, and can lead him in subjection to desire 
( or to wrath.” With this aclcnowledgnicnt from the very foim- 
tain of authority, we have some ground for asserting that les 
femmes font les mcenrs, even in Rajputana ; and that thougli 
immured and invisible, their influence on society is not less 
certain than if they moved in the glare of open da3^ 

Position of Rajput Women. — Most erroneous ideas have been 
formed of the Hindu female from the pictures draum by those 
w'ho never left the banks of the Ganges. They are represented 
[G42j as degraded beings, and that not one in many thousands 
can even read. I woidd ask such travellers whether they laiow 
the name of Rajput, for there are few of the lowest chieftains 
whose daughters are not instructed both to read and wwite ; 
though the customs of the country requiring much form in 
epistolary writing, only the signature is made to letters. But 
of their intellect, and loiowledge of mankind, whoever has had 
to converse with a Rajputni guardian of her son’s rights, must 
draw a very different conclusion.^ Though excluded bj’’ the 

^ Laws, ii. 129. ® Ibid. iii. 114. 

3 Ibid. iii. 67, GO, 01, 62, 63. 

* I have conversed for hours with tho Bundi queen-mother on the affairs 
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Salic law of India from governing, llicy arc declared to be fit 
regents during minority ; and Ibc history of India is filled with 
anecdotes of able and valiant females in Ibis capacity^ 

Rajput Character. — ^'Phe more prominent traits of character 
will be found disseminated throughout the annals ; we shall 
therefore omit the customary summaries of nationalities, those 
fanciful debtor and creditor accounts, with their balanced amount, 
favourable or unfavourable according to the disposition of the 
observer ; and from the anecdotes through these pages leave 
the reader to form his own judgement of the Rajptit. High 
courage, patriotism, loyalty, honour, hospitality, and simplicity 
are qualities which must at once be conceded to them; and if 
we cJinnot vindicate them from charges to which human nature 
in every clime is obnoxious ; if we arc compelled to admit the 
deterioration of moral dignitj*, from the continual itiroads of, 
and their consequent collision with, rapacious conquerors ; we 
must yet admire the quantum of virtu# which even oppression 
and bad example have failed to banish. TJic meaner \aces of 
deceit and falsehood, which the delineators of national charactor 
attach to the Asiatic without distinction, I deny to be universal 
with the Rajputs, though some tribes may have been obliged 
from position to use these shields of the weak against continuous 
oppression. Everj’ court in Rajasthan has [C1.3] its characteristic 
epithet ; and there is none held more contemptible than the affix 

of her government nncl welfare of her infant son, to whom I was left guardian 
hy hw dying father. She had adopted me as her brother ; but the converaa- 
tion was always in the presence of a third person in her confidence, and a 
curtain separated us. Ucr scutinicuts showed invariably a correct and 
extensivo knowledge, which was equally apparent in her letters, of which I 
had many, I could give many similar instances. 

' Perishta in Ids hi.story [ii. 217 fl.] gives an animated picture of DiiVga- 
vnti, queen of Garlia, defending the right.s of her infant eon against Akhar’a 
ambition. Like another Boadicea, she bended her nrrnj', and fought n 
desperate battle with Asaf Klian, in which she was wounded and defeated ; 
but scorning flight, or to survivo the loss of itidopondcnco, she, like the 
antique Roman in euch a predicament, slow herself on the field of battle. 
[For Durgnvnli boo Badaoni, trans. W. IT. Lowe, ii. 05; Elliot-Dowson 
V. 1C9, 288, vi. 118 ff. ; SIcoman, Jlamhlea, 100 f.] 

Whoever desires to judge of the comparative fidelity of the translations 
of this vrriter, by Dow [ii. 224 fl.] and Briggs, cannot do bettor than refer 
to this very passage. The former has clothed it in all the trappings of 
0.s3ianic decoration : the latter gives “ a plain unvarnished tale,” which 
ought to bo the aim of every translotor. ’ 
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of jhutha darhar, ‘ the lying court,’ applied to Jaipur ; while the 
most comprehensive measure of praise is the simple epithet of 
sachha,^ ‘ the truth-teller.’ Again, there are , many shades 
between deceit and dissimulation : the one springs from natural 
depravity ; the other may be assumed, as with the Rajput, in 
self-defence. But their laws, the mode of administering them, 
and the operation of external causes, must be attentively con- 
sidered before we can form a just conclusion of the springs which 
regulate the character of a people. We must examine the 
opinions of the competent of past days, when political inde- 
pendence yet remained to the Rajputs, and not found our judg- 
ment of a nation upon a superficial knowledge of individuals. 
To this end I shall avail myself of the suceinct but philosophical 
remarks of Abu-1-fazl, the wise minister of the wise Akbar, which 
are equally applicable to mankind at large, as to the particular 
people we are treating of. “ If,” he says, speaking of the Hindus, 
“ a diligent investigator were to examine the temper and dis- 
position of the people of each tribe, he would find every individual 
differing in some respect or other. Some among them are 
virtuous in the highest degree, and others carry vice to the 
greatest excess. They are renorvned for msdom, disinterested 
friendship, obedience to their superiors, and many other virtues : 
but, at the same time, there are among them men whose hearts 
are obdui-ate and void of shame, turbulent spirits, who for the 
merest trifle toII commit the greatest outrages.” ~ 

Again : “ The Hindus ai-e religious, affable, courteous to 
strangers, cheerful, enamoured of loiowledge, lovers of justice, 
able in business, grateful, admirers of truth, and of unbounded 
fidelity in all their dealings. Their character shines brightest in 
adversity. Their soldiers (the Rajputs) know not what it is to 
fly from the field of battle ; but when the success of the combat 
becomes doubtful, they dismount from their horses, and throw 
away their lives in payment of the debt of valour,” ® 

1 shall conclude this chapter with a sketch of their familiar 
habits, and a few of their indoor and outdoor recreations. 

Introduefion of Melons, Gfrapes, Tobacco, Opium ; the Use of 
Opium.— To Babur, the founder of the Mogul dynasty, India is 

Saclilia is very comprehensive j in common parlance it is the opposite 
of ‘ untme ’ ; but it means ‘ loyal, upright, just.’ 

2 [Am, iii. 114.] ® [Ibid. iii. 8.] 
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indebted for llic inlrodiieHon [GH] of iLs melons and grapes ; 
and to liis grandson Jaliangir for tobacco.^ For Ibe inlroduclion 
of opium ^^'e have no dale, and it is not even mentioned in the 
poems of Cliand.- Tin's pernicious plant, has robbed tlie Rajput 
of half his virtues ; and while it obscures these, it heiglilens his 
vices, giving to his natural braverj' a character of insane ferocity, 
and to the countenance, which would otherwise beam with 
intelligence, an air of imbccilitv. lake all stimulants, its effects 
arc magical for a time ; Imt the reaction is not less certain : and 
the faded form or amorphous bulk too often attest the debilitating 
influence of a drug which alike debases mind and body. In the 
more ancient epics wc find no mention of the poppy-juice as now 
used, though the Rajput has at all times been accustomed to his 
madhoi'a ra jnijalo, or ‘ intoxicating cup.’ 'I'he essence,® whether 
of grain, of roots, or of flowers, still welcomes tiic guest, but is 
secondary to the opiate. Amal lar/, -liana, ‘ to cat opium together,’ 
is the most inviolable pledge ; and an agreement ratified by this 
ceremony is stronger than any adjuration. If a Rajput pays a 
visit, the first question is, onial khai/a'! ‘ h.ave you had your 
opiate ? ’ — arnal hhao, ‘ Uike your opiate.’ On a birthday, when 
all the chiefs convene to congratulate their brother on another 
‘ knot to his years,’ the large cup is brought forth, a lump of 
opiate put therein, upon which water is poured, and by the aid 
of a slick a solution is made, to which each helps Ju's neighbour, 
not with a glass, but with the hollow of his hand held to his mouth. 
To judge by the \yry faces on this occasion, none can like it, and 
to get rid of the nauseous taste, comfit-balls are handed round. 
It is curious to observe the animation it inspires ; a Rajput is 

^ The autobiography of both tlieso noblo Tatar princes nro singular 
coinpo.sition.s, and may bo given ns standards of Kaslcrn intclloctual acquiro- 
mont. They minute^' note the progress of rcfinoniont and Iiixurj’. [The 
sweet melon was probably introduced from I’ersin, but some varieties of the 
plant scorn to bo indigenous. India, however, lia.s a strong claim to ancient 
cultivation of the vino. Doubflc-ss to tho Portugue.so may bo as.signcd tlio 
credit of having conveyed both tho tobacco plant and tho knowledge of its 
properties to India and China (Watt, Econ. Did. ii. 020, 028, vi. Part iv. 20.8, 
V. 301 ; Id. Comm. Prod. 437 f., 790, 1112; Yulo, Hobson- Jobson, 2nd cd. 
924' ff.)]. 

- [If tho Greeks discovered opium, tho Arabs wero chicfl3’ coneeriied in 
disseminating in the Fa.st the knowledge of tho jdant and its uses (Watt, 
IJcon. Did. vi. Part i. 24 ff. ; Comm, Prod. 840).] 

® ‘Araq, ‘ essence ’ ; whence arrack and rack. 
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fit for nothing without his amal, and I have often dismissed their 
men of business to refresh their intellects by a dose, for when its 
effects are dissipating they become mere logs [64'5].^ Opium to 
the Rajput is more necessarj'^ than food, and a suggestion to the 
Rana to tax it highly was most unpopular. From the rising 
generation the author exacted promises that they would resist 
initiation in this vice, and many grew up in happy ignorance of 
the taste of opium. He will be the greatest friend to Rajasthan 
who perseveres in eradicating the evil. The valley of . Udaipur 
is a poppy garden, of every hue and variety, whence the Hindu 
Sri* may obtain a coronet more variegated than ever adorned 
the Isis- of the Nile. 

Pledge by eating Opium. — ^A pledge once given by the Rajput, 
whether ratified by the “ eating opium together,” “ an exchange 
of turbans,” or the more simple act of “ giving the right hand,” 
is maintained inviolable under all circumstances. 

Hunting and other Sports. — Their grand hunts have been 
described. The Rajput is fond -of his dog and his gun. The 
former aids him in pulling down the boar or hare, and with the 
stalking-horse he will toil for hours after the deer. The greater 

^ Even in the midst of conversation, the eye closes arid the head nods as 
the exciting cause is dissipating, and the countenance assumes a perfect 
vacuity of expression. Many a chief has taken his siesta in his chair while 
on a visit to me : an especial failing of my good friend Baj Kalyan of Sadri, 
the descendant of the brave Shama, who won “ the right hand ” of the 
prince at Haldighat. The lofty turban worn by the Baj, which distinguishes 
this tribe (the Jhala), was often on the point of tumbling into my lap, as 
he unconsciously nodded. Bdien it is inconvenient to dissolve the opium, 
the chief carries it in his pocket, and presents it, as we would a pinch of 
snufi in Europe. In my subaltern days the chieftain of Senthal, in Jaipur, 
on paying me a visit, presented me with a piece of opium, which I took and 
laid on the table. Observing that I did not eat it, he said he should like to 
try the Farangi lea amal, ‘ the opiate of the Eranks.’ 1 sent him a bottle 
of powerful Scluedam, and to his inquiry as to the quantity of the dose, 
I told him he might take from an eighth to the half, as he desired exhilara- 
tion or oblivion. We were to have himted the next morning ; but having 
no sign of my friend, I was obliged to march without ascertaining the effect 
of the barter of apMm for the waters of Eriesland ; though I have no doubt 
that he' found them quite Lethean. [The Bajputs ascribed a divine power 
to opium owing to the mental exhilaration caused by the drug : hence the 
taking of it with a chief was a form of solemn communion, and a renewal 
of the pledge of loyalty (Bussell, Tribes and Castes, Central Provinces, i. 170, 
iii. 164, iv. 426). For opium drinking among Bajputs see Malcolm, Menioir, 
Centred India, 2nd ed. ii. 146 f. ; Eorbes, Pasmala, 657).] 
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chieftains have their ramnas or preserves, v'here poaching would 
be summarily punished, and where tlie slaughter of all kinds of 
beasts, elk, hog, hyena, tiger, boar, deer, wild-dog, wolf, or hare, 
is indiscriminate. Riding in the ring vath the lance in tourna- 
mentsj vathout the spike, the point being guarded ; defence of 
the sword against the lance, Avith everj" variety of “ noble horse- 
manship,” such as would render the most expert in Europe an 
easy prey to the active Rajput, are some of the chief exercises. 
Firing at a mark Avith a matchlock, in Avhich they attain remark- 
able accuracy of aim ; and in some parts of the coimtry throAving 
a dart or javelin from horseback, are favourite amusements. ' The 
practice of the bow is likcAA'ise a main source of pastime, and in 
the manner there adopted it requires both dexterity and strength ^ 
[646]. The Rajput is not satisfied if he cannot bury his arroAV cither 
in the eartliern target, or in the buffalo, to the feather. The use 
of the bow is hallowed ; Arjima’s bOAv in tlic “ great AA’ar,” and 
that of the Chauhan king, Prithiraj, Avith Avliich the former gained 
Draupadi and the latter the fair Sanjogla, arc immortalized like 
that of Ulysses. In these martial exercises the youthful Rajput 
is early initiated, and that the sight of blood may be familiar, 
he is instructed, before he has strength to Avield a sword, to 
practise Avith his boy’s scimitar on the heads of lambs and kids, 
His first successful essay on the animals ^ ferae naturae ’ is a source 
of congratulation to his whole family.’’ In tins manner the spirit 
of chivalry is continually fed, for everytliing around him speaks 
of arms and strife. His very amusements are warlike ; and the 
dance and the song, the burthen of Avhich is the record of his 
successful gallantry, so far from enervating, serve as fresh incite- 
ments to his courage. 

Wrestling. — The exliibition of the Jethis, or Avrestlers,^ is 
another mode of killing time. It is a state concern for CA^ery 
prince or chief to entertain a certain number of these champions 

^ [The use of the bow has noAv disappeared oxeept among forest tribes 
Tor its use in Mogul times seo Irvino, Army of the. Indian Moghuls, 91 II.] 

-The author has now before him a letter Avritton by the queen-motlior 
of Bundi desiring Ins rejoicings on Lalji, ‘the beloved’s,’ coup d’essai on a 
deer, which ho had followed most pertinaciously to the death. On this 

con^^atulLion”* chiefs presented oflorings and 

45G wrestlers in S. India see Thurston, Tribes and Castes, ii. 
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of the glove. Challenges are sent by the most celebrated from 
one court to another ; and the event of the aMiara, as the arena 
is termed, is looked to wth great anxiety. 

Armouries. — No prince or ehief is -without his silali-ltliana, or 
armoury, where he passes hours in viewing and arranging his 
arras. Every favourite weapon, whether sword, matchlock, 
spear, dagger, or bow, has a distinctive epithet. The keeper of 
the armoury is one of the most confidential ofiieers about the 
person of tlie prince. These arms are beautiful and costly. The 
siroM,^ or slightly cun'cd blade, is formed like that of Damascus, 
and is the greatest favourite of all the variety of sabres through- 
out Rajputana. Tlie long cut - and - thrust, like the Andrea 
Ferrara, is not uncommon : nor the Ulinnda, or double-edged 
sword. The matchlocks both of Lahore and the counlrj’^ are 
often highly finished and inlaid -with mother-of-pearl and gold : 
those of Bundi are the best. The shield of the rhinoceros-hide 
offers the best resistance, and is often ornamented wth animals, 
beautifully painted, and enamelled in gold and silver. The bow 
is of buffalo-hom, and the arrows of reed, and barbed in a variety 
of fashions, as the crescent, the trident, the snake’s tongue, and 
other fanciful forms. 

Sheoflan Singh. . Music. — Tlie Maharaja Sheodan Singh 
(whose family are heirs presumptive to the throne) was one of 
my constant visitors ; and the title of ‘ adopted brother,’ which 
he conferred upon me, allowed him to make his visits unreason- 
ably long. The Maharaja had many excellent qualities. He 
was the best shot in Mewar ; he was well read in the classic 
literature of his nation ; deeply versed in the secrets of the 
chronicles, not only of Mewar but of all RajwarJi ; conversant 
with all the mysteries of the bard, and could improvise on every 
occasion. He was a proficient in musical science [647], and could 
discourse most fluently on the whole theory of Sangita, which 
comprehends vocal and instrumental harmony. He could explain 
each of the ragas, or musical modes, which issued from the five 
mouths of Siva and his consort Mena, together with the almost 
endless variations of the ragas, to each of which are allotted six 

^ [It takes its name from the town where they were made. The blade 
is slightly curved, one specimen being rather narrower and lighter than the 
ordinarj’^ sword {ialwar), (Egerton, Handbook of Indian Arms, 1880, p. 105 ; 
Irvine, Arintj of the Indian Moghuls, 70 f.).] 
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consorts or raginis. He had attached to his suite the firs t vocalists 
of Mewar, and occasionally favoured me by letting them sing at 
my house. The chief cantatrice had a superb voice, a contralto 
of great extent, and bore the familiar appellation of ‘ Catalani.’ 
Her execution of all the basant or ‘ spring-songs,’ and the itiegh 
or ‘ cloud-songs ’ of the monsoon, which are full of melody, was 
perfect. But she had a rival in a singer from Ujjain, and we 
made a point of having them together, that emulation might 
excite to excellence. The eliieftain of Salumbar, the cliief of 
the Saktawats, and others, frequently joined these parties, as 
well as the Maharaja : for all are partial to the dance and the 
song, during which conversation flows unrestrained. Saadatu-lla, 
whose execution on the guitar would have secured applause even 
at the Philh armonic, commanded mute attention when he played 
a ia)i 01 symphony, or when, taking any of the simple iappas of 
Ujjain as atheme, he wandered through a succession of voluntaries. 
In summer these httle parties were held on the terrace or the 
house-top, where carpets were spread mider an awning, while 
the cool breezes of the lake gave fife after the exhaustion of a 
day passed under 90° of Fahrenheit. The subjects of their songs 
are various, love, glory, satire, etc. I was invited to similar 
assemblies by many of the chiefs ; though none were so intellectual 
as those of the Maharaja. On birthdays or other festivals the 
chief Bardai often appears, or the bard of any other tribe who may 
happen to be present. Then all is mute attention, broken only by 
the emphatic “ wah, wah ! ” the measured nod of the head, or fierce, 
curl of the moustache, in token of approbation or the reverse.^ 

The Maharaja’s talents for amplification were undoubted, 
and by more than one of his friends this failing was attributed to 
his long residenee at the court of Jaipur, whose cognomen will 
not have been forgotten. Fie had one day been amusing us with 
feats of liis youth, his swimming from island to island, and [648] 
bestriding the alligators for an excursion.® Like Tell, he had 

® Poetic impromptus pass on these occasions unrestricted by the fear of 
the critic, though the long yawn now and then should have given the hint 
to my friend the IVIaharaja that his verses wanted Attic. But he had 
certainly talent, and he did not conceal his h'ght, which shone the stronger 
from the darkness that surrounded him : for poverty is not the school of 
genius, and the trade of the schoolmaster has ever been the least lucrative 
in a capital where rapine has ruled. 

® There are two of these alligators quite familiar to the inhabitants of 
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placed a mark on his son’s head and hit it successfully. He 
could kill an eagle on the wing, and divide a ball on the edge 
of a knife, tlie loiife itself unseen. While ruiming on in tliis 
manner, my features betraying some incredulity, he insisted on 
redeemmg his word. A day was accordingly appointed, and 
though labouring under an ague, he came with his favourite 
matchlocks. The more dangerous experiment was desisted from, 
and he commenced by dividuig the ball on the Icnifc. This he 
placed perpendicularly in the centre of an earthen vessel filled 
witli water ; and taking his station at about twenty paces, per- 
forated the centre of the vessel, and allowed you to take up the 
fragments of the ball ; ha\Tng previously permitted you to load 
the piece, and examine the vessel, which he did not once approacli 
himself. Another exhibition was strildng an orange from a pole 
without perforatmg it. Again, he gave the option of loading to 
a bystander, and retreating a dozen paces, he knocked an orange 
off untouched by the ball, which, according to a preliminary 
proviso, could not be found : the orange was not even discoloured 
by the powder. He Avas an adept also at chess ^ and chaupar, 
and could carry on a conversation by stringing floAvers in a peculiar 
manner. If he plumed himself upon his pretensions, his \mnity 
AA'as alAA^ays veiled imder a demeanour full of courtesy and grace ; 
and Maharaja Shcodan Singh Avould be esteemed a Avell-bred and 
Avell-informed man at the most polished court of Europe. 

Every chief has Ixis band, vocal and instrumental ; but Sindhia, 
some years since, carried aAvay the most celebrated vocalists of 
Udaipur. The Rajputs are all partial to music. The tappa is 
the favourite measure. Its chief character is plaintive simplicity j 
and it is analogous to the Scotch, or perhaps still more to the 
Norman.“ 


Udaipur, Avho oomo Avhen called “from the vasty deep ” for food and I 
have often exasperated them by throAving an inflated bladder, Avhich the 
monsters greedily received, only to dive aAvay in angry disappointment. 
It Aras on these that my friend affirmed ho had ventured. , 

^ Olialuranga, so called from imitating the formation of an army. The 
‘ four ’ {chatur) ‘ bodied ’ {wnga) array ; or elephants, chariots, horse, and foot. 
TTifl chief antagonist at chess Avas a blind man of the city. [O/iaMpar is 
played Avith oblong dice on a board with tivo transverse bars in the form 
of a cross, like chausar and pac/ws?.] 

2 The iapjya belongs to the very extremity of India, being hidigenous 
as far as the Indus and the countries Avatered by its arms ; and though the 
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The Rana^ who is a great patron of the art, has a small band , 
of musicians, whose onlj’^ instrument is the shahna, ov hautboy. 
They played their national [649] tappas -with great taste and 
feeling ; and these strains, wafted from the lofty terrace of the 
palace in the silence of the night, produced a sensation of delight 
not unmixed ■with pain, which its peculiarly melancholy character 
excites. The Rana has also a few flute or flageolet players, who 
diseourse most eloquent music. Indeed, we may enumerate this 
among the principal amusements of the Rajputs ; and although 
it would be deemed indecorous to be a performer, the science 
forms a part of education.^ 

Who that has marched in the stillness of night through the 
mountainous, regions of Central India, and heard the warder 
sound the iiirai from his turreted abode, perched like an eyrie 
on the mountain-top, can ever forget its graduated intensity of 
sound, or the emphatic ham ! ham ! ‘ all’s well,” which follows 
the lengthened blast of the cornet reverberating in every 
recess.** 

Bagpipes. — species of bagpipe, so common to all the Celtic 
races of Einope, is not unknown to the Rajputs. It is called the 
mashak,^ but is only the rudiment of that instrument whose 


peculiar measure is common in Rajasthan, the prefix of panjabi sho'vys its 
origin. I have listened at Caen to the viola or hurdy-gurdy, tUl I could 
have fancied myself in Mewar. 

^ Chand remarks of his hero, the Chauhan, that he 'was “ master of the 
art,” both vocal and instrumental. Whether profane music 'vvas ever 
common may be doubted ; but sacred music ■was a part of early education 
■with the sons of kings. Rama and his brothers were celebrated for the 
harmonious execution of episodes from the grand epic, the Ramayana. 
The sacred canticles of Jayadeva were set to music, and apparently by 
himself, and.are yet sung by the Chaubes. The inhabitants of the various 
monastic establishments chant their addresses to the deity ; and I have 
listened with Relight to the modulated cadences of the hermits, singing 
the praises of Pataliswara from their pinnacled abode of Abu. It would 
be injustice to touch incidentally on the merits of the minstrel Dholi, who 
sings the warlike compositions of the sacred Bardai of Rajasthan. 

** The turai is the sole instrument of the many of the trumpet kind winch 
is not dissonant. The Kotah prince has the largest band, perhaps, in these 
coimtries ; instruments of all kinds — stringed, wind, and percussion. But 
as it is formed by rule, in which the sacred and shrill eonch-shell takes 
precedence, it must be allowed that it is anything but harmonious. 

^ [Masliqk is the name of the leather water-bag. One of the late Rajas 
of Jind in the Panjab had a bagpipe band, the musicians wearing kilts and 
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peculiar influence on tlie physical, through the moral agency of 
man, is described by our omi master-bard. They have like\vise 
the double flageolet ; but in the same ratio of perfection to that 
of Europe as the viashalt to the heart-stirring pipe of the north. 
As to their lutes, guitars, and all the varieties of tintinnabulants 
(as Dr. Johnson would call them), it would fatigue wthout inter- 
esting the reader to enumerate them. 

Literature among the Rajputs. Observatories. — ^^Vc now come 
to the literary attainments of the lords of Rajasthan, of wJiom 
there is none without sufiicicnt clerkship to read his grant or 
agreement for rahhwali or blaclcmail ; and none either so ignorant, 
or so proud, as the boasted ancestral wisdom of England, whose 
barons could not even sign their names to the great cliarter of 
their liberties. The Rana of Udaipur has unlimited command 
of [650] his i)cn, and his letters arc admirable ; but we may 
say of him nearly what ^vas remarked of Charles the Second — 
“ he never -wrote a foolish thing, and seldom did a -wise one.” 
Tlie familiar epistolary correspondence, of the princes and nobles 
of Rajasthan would exliibit abundant testimony of tlieir powers 
of mind ; they are sprinkled with classical allusions, and evince 
that knowledge of mankind which constant collision in societ}’- 
must produce. A collection of these letters, which exist in the 
archives of every principality, would prove that the princes of 
this country are upon a par witli the rest of mankind, not only 
in natural understanding, but, taking their opportunities into 
account, even in its cultivation. The ijrince who in Europe 
could quote Hesiod and Homer with the freedom that the Rana 
does on all occasions Vyasa and A’^almiki, would be accounted a 
prodigy ; and there is not a divine who could make application 
of the ordinances of Moses with more facility than tlm Rana of 
those of their great lawgiver IManu. t^flien they talk of the 
wisdom of their ancestors, it is not a mere figure of speech. The 
instruction of their princes is laid domi in rules held sacred, and 
must have been far more onerous than any system of European 
imiversity education, for scarcely a branch of human Imowledge 
is omitted. But the cultivation of the mind, and the arts of • 
polished life, must always flourish in the ratio of a nation’s 

pink leggings to make thorn look like their Highland originals. The Yanadis, 
a forest tribe in Madras, play the bagpipe (Thurston, Tribes and. Casics, vii. 
431).] 
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prosperity, and from the decline of the one, we may date the 
deterioration of the other %Yith the Rajput. The astronomer 
has now no patron to look to for reward ; there is no Jai Singh 
to erect such stupendous observatories as he built at Dellii, 
Benares, Ujjain, and at his own capital ; ^ to construct globes 
and armillary spheres, of which, according to their o^vn and our 
system, the Kotah prince. has two, each three feet in diameter. 
The same prince (Jai Singh) collated De la Hire’s tables with 
those of Ulugh Beg, and presented the result to the last emperor 
of Delhi, worthy the name of the Great Mogul. To these tables 
he gave the name of Zij Muhammad Shahi. It was Jai Singh 
who, as already mentioned, sought to establish sumptuary laws 
throughout the nation, to regulate marriages, and thereby prevent 
infanticide ; and who left his name to the capital he founded, 
the first in Rajasthan. 

But we cannot march over fifty miles of country without 
observing traces of the genius, talent, and wealth of past days ; 
though — ^whether the more abstruse sciences, or the lighter arts 
which embellish life — all are now fast disappearing [651 j. Wliether 
in the tranquillity secured to them by the destruction of their 
predatory foes, these arts and sciences may revive, and the nation 
regain its elevated tone, is a problem winch time alone can solve. 

Household Furniture. — In their household economy, their 
furniture and decorations, they remain unchanged during the 
lapse of a thousand years. No chairs, no couches adorn their 
sitting apartments, though the painted and gilded ceiling may 
be supported by colunms of serpentine, and the walls one mass 
of mirrors, marble, or china ; — ^nothing but a soft carpet, hidden 
by a white cloth, on wliich the guests seat themselves according 
to rank. In fine, the quaint description of the chaplain to the 
first embassy which England sent to India, more than two hundred 
years ago, applies now, as it probably will two hundred years 
hence. “And now for the furniture the greatest men have in 
them [their houses], it is curta supellex, very little, they (the 
rooms) being not beautified with hangings, nor mth anything 
besides to fine their walls ; for they have no chairs, stools, couches. 


^ [For these observatories see A. ff. Garrett, Pandit Chandradhar Gulori, 
The Jaipur Observatory and its Builder, Allahabad, 1902 ; Fanshawe, Delhi 
Past and Present, 247 f . ; M. A. Sheixing, The Sacred City of the Hindus. 
131 ff. ; Asiatic Besearches, v. 177 fi.] 
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tables, beds enclosed Avith canopies, or curtains, in any of their 
rooms. And the truth is, that if they had them, the extreme 
heat would forbid the use of many .of them ; all their bravery 
is upon their floors, on which they spread most excellent carpets.” ^ 

Dress. — It were useless to expatiate on dress, either male or 
female, the fashion Varying in each pro\Tnce and tribe, though 
the texture and materials are everywhere the same : cotton in 
summer, and quilted cliintz or broadcloth in winter. The ladies 
have only three articles of parure ; the ghaghra, or ‘ petticoat ’ ; 
the kanclmli, ‘ or corset ’ ; and the dopatla, or ‘ scarf,’ which is 
occasionally thrown over [652] the head as a veil. Ornaments 
are without number. For the men, trousers of every shape and 
calibre, a tunic girded with a eeinture, and a scarf, form the ward- 
robe of every Rajput. The turban is the most important part 
of the dress, and is the unerring mark of the tribe ; the form and 

^ [B. Terry, A Voyage to East India, ed. 1777, p. 186.] Those who wish 
for an opinion “ of the most excellent moralities which are to he observed 
amongst the people of these nations ” cannot do better than read the 14th 
section of the observant, intelligent, and tolerant chaplain, who is more 
just, at least on one point, than the modern missionary, who denies to the 
Hindu fdial affection. “ And here I shall insert another most needful 
particular to my present purpose which deserves a most high commenda- 
tion to be given .unto that people in general, how poor and mean soever they 
be ; and that is, the great exemplary care they manifest in their piety to 
their parents, that notwithstanding they serve for very little, but five 
shillings a moon for their whole livelihood and subsistence, yet if their 
parents be in want, they will impart, at the least, half of that little towards 
their necessities, choosing rather to want themselves than that their parents 
should suffer need.” It is in fact one of the first precepts of their religion. 
The Chaplain thus concludes his chapter “ On the Moralities of the Hindu ” 
[232 f .] : “ 0 ! what a sad thing is it for Christians to come short of Indians, 
even in moralities ; come short of those, who themselves believe to come 
short of heaven I ” The Chaplain closes his interesting and instructive 
work with the subject of Conversion, which is as remote from accomplish- 
ment at this day as it was at that distant period. “ Well known it is that 
the Jesuits there, who, lilce the Pharisees that would ‘ compass sea and land 
to make one proselyte ’ (Matt, xxiii. 16), have sent into Christendom many 
largo reports of their great conversions of infidels in East India. But all 
these boastings are but reports ; the truth is, that they have there spilt the 
precious water of Baptism upon some few faces, working upon the necessity 
of some poor men, who for want of means, which they give them, are con- 
tented to wear crucifixes ; but for want of Icnowledgo in the doctrine of 
Christianitj- are only in name Christians.” * 


* A Voyage to East India, 427. 
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fashion are various, and its decorations differ according to lime 
and circumstances. The balahand, or ‘ silken fillet,* was once 
valued as the mark of the sovereign’s favour, and was lanlamoimt 
to the courtlj" “ orders ” of Europe. The colour of the turban 
and tunic varies with the season ; and the changes are rung upon 
crimson, saffron, and purple, though ^vhite is by far the most 
common. Their shoes are mere slipjjcrs, and sandals arc worn 
by the common classes. Pools arc yet used in hunting or war, 
made of chamois leather, of which material the warrior often 
has a doviblet, being more commodious, and less oppressive, 
than armour. The ‘dagger or poniard is inseparable from the 
girdle. 

Cookery, Medicine. — ^I'hc culinary art will be discussed else- 
where, together vith the medical, which is vciy lo^\', and usurped 
by empjTics, who waste alike the purse and health of the ignorant 
by the sale of aphrodisiacs, which arc sought after with great 
aridity. Gums, metals, minerals, all arc compounded, and for 
one preparation, while the author was at Udaipur, 7000 rupees 
(nearly £1000) were e.'cpendcd by the court-physician. 

Superstitions. — Their supei-stitions, inwintalions, charms, and 
phylacteries against danger, mental or bodily, will appear more 
appropriately where the subject is incidcntly introduced [030]. 
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CHAPTER 25 

Leaving Udaipur . — October 11, 1819. — ^Two years had nearly 
sped since we entered the valley of Udaipur, the most diversified ^ 
and most romantic spot on the contiaent of India. In all thiSj-. 
time none of us had penetrated beyond the rocky barrier which., 
formed the limit of our horizon, affording the vision a sweep of » 
six miles radius. Each hill and dale, tower and tree, had become 
familiar to us ; every altar, cenotaph, and shrine had furnished 
its legend, tiU tradition was exliausted. The ruins were explored, 
their inscriptions deciphered, each fantastic pinnacle had a 
name, and the most remarkable chieftains and servants of the 
court had epithets assigned to them, expressive of some quality, 
or characteristic. We had our ‘ Red Reaver,’ our ‘ Roderic Dhu,'f 
and a ‘ Falstaff,’ at the court ; our ‘ Catalani,’ our ‘ Vestris,’ , 
the song or the ballet. We had our palace in the city, our cutV;; 
on the lake, our viUa in the woods, our fairy-islands in the -watev^ ; , 
streams to angle in, deer to [654] shoot, much, in short, to ple.'^ ' 
the eye and gratify the taste yet did ennui intrude, and 1 1 
panted to escape from the “ happy valley,” to see what was i^;. 
the world beyond the mountains. In all these twenty moonsi 
the gigantic portals of Debari, which guard the entrance of the 
Girwa,’^ had not once creaked on their hinges for our eoressl-i 
and though from incessant occupation I had wherewithal to 
lessen the taedium vitae, my companions not having such resources, 

’ The amphitheatre, or circle. [The valley of Udaipur.] 
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it was in vain that, like the sage Imlac, I urged them not to feel 
dull in this “ blissful captivity ” : the scenerj’- had become 
hideous, and I verily believe had there been any pinion-maker 
in the capital of the Sesodias; they would have essayed a flight, 
though it might have terminated in the lake. Never did Rasselas 
sigh more for escape. At length the day arrived, and although 
the change was to be from all that constitutes the enchantments 
of vision, from wood and water, dale and mountain, verdure and 
foliage, to the sterile plains of the sandy desert of Marwar, it was 
sufficient that it was change. Our party was composed of Captain 
Waugh, Lieutenant Carey, and Dr. Duncan, with the whole of 
the escort, consisting of two companies of foot and sixty of 
Skinner’s Horse, all alike delighted to quit the vallej' v’here each 
had suffered more or less from the prevalent fevers of the mon- 
soon, during which the vallej’- is peculiarly unliealthy, especially 
to foreigners, when the wells and reser\mirs overflow from the 
springs which break in, impregnated with putrid vegetation and 
mineral poisons, covering the surface %vith a bluish oily fluid. 
The art of filtrating water to free it from impurities is unknovm 
:.o the Rajputs, and with some shame I record that we did not 
make them wiser, though they are not strangers to the more 
. simple process, adopted throughout the desert, of using potash 
and alum ; the former to neutralize the salt and render the 
water more fit for culinary purposes ; the latter to throw down 
the impurities held suspended. They also use an alkaline nut 
in washing, which by simply steeping emits a froth which is a 
pod substitute for soap.^ 

On the 12th October, at five A.M., our trumpet sounded to horse, 
1 we were not slow in obejnng the summons ; the “ yellow 
s ” wth their old native commandant looking even more 
rful than usual as we joiiled them. Sldnner’s Horse = wear 
mah or tunic of yellow broadcloth, with scarlet turbans and 
vjturc. VTio [655] does not know that .Tames Skinner’s men 
e the most orderly in the Company’s service, and that in every 

‘P Sabun, in the lingua franca of India, signifies ‘ soap.’ [The soap-nut 
?Q {sapindus muh>rossi}, the fruit of which is used for washing clothes and 
io hair (Watt, Comm. Prod. 979).] 

® [Raised by James Skinner (1778-1841), known as “ The Yellow Boys,” 
1 1823 ; let Irregular Cavalry (Skinner’s Horse), 1840 ; 1st Bengal Cavalry, 
;861 (F. G. Cardow, Sketch of (he Services of the Bengal Native Army to the 
Year 1895).'] 
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other qualification constituting the efficient soldier, they are 
second to none ? On another signal wliich reverberated from 
the palace, where the drums announced that the descendant of 
Surya was no sluggard, we moved on through the 5’^et silent 
capital towards the gate of the sim, where we found drawn 
up the quotas of Bhindar, Delwara, Amet, and Bansi, sent as 
an honorary -guard by the Rana, to escort us to the frontiers. 
As they would have been an incumbrance to me and an incon- 
venience to the country, from their laxity of discipline, after 
chatting with their leader, during a sociable ride, I dismissed 
them at the pass, with my respects to the Rana and their several 
chieftains. We reached the camp before eight o’clock, the 
distance being only thirteen miles. The spot chosen (and where 
I afterwards built a residence) was a rising ground between the 
villages of Merta and Tus, sprinkled with trees, and for a space 
of four miles clear of the belt of forest which fringes the granite 
barriers of the vaUey. It commanded an entire view of the 
plains in the direction of Chitor, still covered, excepting a patch 
of cultivation here and there, Avith jungle. The tiger-motmt, its 
preserves of game, and the mouldering hunting-seats of the 
Rana and his chieftains, were three miles to the north j to the 
south, a mile distant, we had the Berach RiA^er, abounding in 
trout ; and the noble lake whence it issues, called after its founder 
the Udai Sagar, was not more than three to the west. For several 
reasons it was deemed advisable to choose a spot out of the valley ; 
the health of the party, though not an unimportant, Avas not a 
principal motive for choosing such a distance from the court. 
The Avretchedness in which we found it rendered a certain degree 
of interference requisite, and it was necessary that they should 
shake this off, in order to preserve their independence. It Avas 
dreaded lest the aid requested by the Rana, from the peculia7 
circumstances on our first going amongst them, might be construed 
as a precedent for the intrusion 'of advice on after occasion^ 
The distance betAveen the 150011 ; and the agent of the BritisI’^ 
Government Avas calculated to diminish this impression, anu 
obliged them also to trust to tlieir own resources, after the 
machine was once set in motion. On the heights of Tus our 
tents were pitched, the escort paraded, and St. George’s flag 
displayed. Here camels, almost wild, Avere fitted for the first 
time Avith the pack-saddle, lamenting in discordant gutturals 
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(he [r>r,G] hnrdsliip of tlu-ir fate, lltou<j:li liiokily i>rnoranl of tlie 
difference belween grar.in" whither they lislcfl in (he linppy va.lley, 
and carr\'ing a load in “ the region of death,” where they would 
only find the thorny mimosa or priclcly to satisfy their 

hunger. 

Pallana. — Odohes 13 .— There being no greater trial of patience 
than the preparations for a march after a long halt, we left the 
camp at dayhre.aU amidst the most discordant, yells from the 
throats of a hundred camels, which drowned vvery altcmi)l to 
be heard, while the elephants squeaked their delight in that 
peculiar treble which they emit when liappy. Then; was one 
little fellow enjoying himself free from all restraints of curbs or 
pack-saddles, and inscrlinghis proboscis into the sepoy's baggage, 
whence ho woidd extract a bag of flour, and move off, pursued by 
the oivncr ; which rvns sure to produce shouts of mirfii to add 
to the discord. This little representative of Canesa wa.s only 
eight years old. and not more than tw(‘lvc hand.s high, lie was 
a most agreeable pel, though the proofs he gave of his wisdom 
in trusting himself amidst the men when cooking their dinticrs, 
were sometimes disagreeable to them, hut infinitely amusing to 
those who watched his actions. The rains having broken up 
unusunlly late, we found tbc bogc>’ ground, on which wc bad to 
march, totally unable to bear the pressure of loaded entile ; even 
the ridges, which just showed their crests of quart?, al)ove the 
surface, were not safe. Our route was over a fine jdain well 
wooded and watered, soil exccltenl, and studded vath numerous 
large villages ; yet all presenting ujufiwmly the effeets of warfare 
and rapine. The landscajic, rendered the more interesting In- 
our long incnrcemlion in llie valley, was al)slracledly pleasing. 
On our left lay the mountains enclosing the capital, on one of 
whose elevated peaks arc the ruins of Rnlnkol, overlooking ail 
around ; wliile to the cast the. eye migtjt in win seek for a boundary. 
"We passed Dcopur, once a township of some consequence, and 
fonning part of the domain of the Bliancj,’ Zatim .Singh, tlie 

‘ [CalHgonum pohjgonoidcjf, a flhndj on which camcl.s livo for the crenter 
part of the year.] 

* Blmnrj, or ‘nephew,’ a lillo of courtesy enjoyed liy every cliieflaia who 
or iimnedinto kinwonmn of tlio Itnna’s hoiiPO. | When 
Lhim Singh succeeded in 17D.3, his first act was to drive his uncle, '/Mm 
hmgh, the son of a ifewar princc.-s, from Jodhpur. ' Ho took refuge in 
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heir of Manvar, whose history, if it could be given here, would 
redeem the nobles of Rajputana from the charge of being of un- 
cultivated intellect. In listening to [657] his biography, both 
time and place were unheeded ; the narrator, my own venerable 
Guru,^ had imbibed much of his varied knowledge from this 
accomplished chieftain, to whom arms and letters were alilce 
familiar. He was the son of Raja Bijai Singh and a princess of 
Mewar : but domestic quarrels made it necessary to abandon the 
paternal for the maternal mansion, and a domain was assigned 
by the Rana, wliieh put him on a footing with his own children. 
Without neglecting any of the martial amusements and exercises 
of the Rajput, he gave up all those hours, generally devoted to 
idleness, to the cultivation of letters. He was versed in philo- 
sophical theology, astronomy, and the history of his coimtry ; 
and in every branch of poesy, from the sacred canticles of Jaya- 
deva to the couplets of the modem bard, he was an adept. He 
composed and improvised with facility, and his residence was 
the rendezvous for every bard of fame. That my respected tutor 
did not overrate liis acquirements, I had the best proof in his 
ovm, for all which (and he rated them at an immeasurable distance 
compared with the subject of his eulogy) he held himself iridebted 
to the heir of Marwar, who was at length slain in asserting his 
right to the throne in the desert. 

Ram Singh and the Raja of Narsinghgarh. The Oswal 
Mahajans. — After a four hours’ march, picking our way amidst 
swamps and treacherous hogs, we reached the advanced tents 
at Pallana. Lilce Deopur, it presented the spectacle of a ruin, 
a corner of which held all its inhabitants ; the remains of temples 
and private edifices showed what it had once been. Both towns 
formerly belonged to the fisc of the Rana, who, with his usual 
improvidence, on the death of his nephew included them in the 
grant to the temple of Kanhaiya. I found at my tents the 
minister’s right hand, Ram Singh Mehta ; Manikchand, the 
Diwan or factotum of the chieftain of Bhindar ; and the ex-Raj a 


Udaipur, and passed the rest of his days in literary pursuits. He was a 
man of charm and ability, a gallant soldier, no mean poet. He died in the 
prime of life in British Merwara in 1799 (Erekine iii. A. 70).] 

^ My guide or instructor, Yati Gyanchandra, a priest of the Jain sect, 
who had been with me ten years. To him I owe much, for he entered into 
all my antiquarian pursuits with zeal. ' 
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of Narsinghgarh, now an exile at Udaipur.^ The first was a 
fine specimen of the non-militant class of these countries, and 
although he had seldom passed the boundaries of Mewar, no 
country could produce a better specimen of a courteous^entleman : 
his figure tall, deportment easy, features regular and handsome, 
complexion fair, with a fine slightly-curled beard and mustachios 
jet black. Ram Singh, ivithout being conceited, is aware that 
nature has been indulgent to him, and without any foppery he 
pays great attention to externals. He is always elegantly attired, 
and varies with good taste the colours of his turban and ceinture, 
though his loose tunics are always white ; the aroma of the Hr 
is the only mark of the dandy about him : and this forms no 
criterion [658], as our red coats attest, which receive a sprinkling 
at every Ausit. With his dagger and pendent tassel, and the 
balaband or purple cordon (the Rana’s gift) round his turban, 
behold the servant “ Avhom the king delighteth to honour.” As 
he has to support himself by paying court to the Rana’s sister, 
the queens, and other fair influentials behind the curtain, his 
personal attraifs are no slight auxiliaries. He is of the Jain faith, 
and of the tribe of Osi, which now reckons one hundred thousand 
families, all of Rajput origin, and descendants of the Agnikula 
stock. They proselytized in remote antiquity, and settling at 
the town of Osi in Marsvar, retain this designation, or the still 
more common one of Oswal. It was from the Pramara and 
Solanki branches of the Agnikula race that these assumed the 
doctrines of Buddha or Jaina ; not hoAvever from the ranks of 
the Brahmans, but, as I firmly believe, from that faith, Avhatever 
it Avas, which these Scythic or Takshak tribes brought from 
beyond the Indus. In like manner Ave found the Chauhan (also 
an Agnikula) regenerated by the Brahmans on Mount Abu ; 
Avhile the fourth tribe, the Pariliara (ancient sovereigns of Kashmir), 
have left traces in the monuments of their capital, Mandor, that 
they espoused the then prevailing faith of Rajasthan, namely, 
that of Buddha 

Manikchand. — ^Manikchand, also of the Jain faith, but of a 
different tribe,(the Sambhari), Avas in all the rcA^erse of Ram Singh. 

^ [A cliiefship in Central India under the Bhopal Agency. In 1819 
Subhag Singh becoming imbeoUe was replaced by Ins son Chain Singh, after 
whose^death in 1824 he was restored {lOI, xviii. 363).] 

® [As usual, Jainism and Buddhism are confounded.] 

von. II ■ vr 
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He was tall, thin, rather bent, 'and of swarthy complexion, and 
his tongue and his beads were in perpetual motion. He had 
mixed in all the intrigues of the last quarter of a century, and, 
setting Zalim Singh of Kotah aside, had more influenced events 
than any indhudual now alive. He was the organ of the Sakta- 
wats, and the steward and counsellor of the head of this clan, 
the Ehindar chief ; and being accordingly the irreconcilable foo 
of the Chondawats, had employed all the resources of his talents 
and his credit to effect their humiliation. To this end, he has 
leagued with Sindis, Pathans, and Mahmttas, and would not have 
scrupled to coalesce with Iris Satanic Majesty, could he thereby 
have advanced their revenge : in pursuance of which he has been 
detained in confinement as a hostage, put to torture from in- 
ability to furnish the funds he would unhesitatingly promise for 
aid, and aU the while sure of death if he fell into the hands of his 
political antagonists. His talent and general information made 
him always a welcome guest : which was wormwood to the 
Chondawats, who laid claim to a monopoly of patriotism, and 
stigmatized the Saktawats as the destroj’-ers [659] of Mewar, 
though in truth both were equally blind to her interests in their 
contests for supremacy. He was now beyond fifty, and appeared 
much older ; but was cheerful, good-hixmoured, and conversant 
in all the varied occurrences of the times. He at length com- 
pletely established himself in the Rana’s good graces, who gave 
his elder son a confidential employment. Had he lived, he would 
have been conspicuous, for he had all the talent of his father, 
with the personal adjuncts possessed by Ram Singh ; but being 
sensitive and proud, he swallowed poison, in consequence it was 
said of the severity of an undesen^ed rebuke from his father, and 
died generally regretted. I may here relate the end of poor 
Manika. It was .on the ground we had just quitted that he 
visited me for the last time, on my return from the journey just 
commenced. He had obtained the contract for the whole transit 
duties of the State, at the rate of 250,000 rupees per annum. 
Whether from the corruption of Iiis numerous deputy collectors, 
his own cupidity, or negligence, he professed his inability to 
fulfil the contract by nearly a sixth of the amount, though from 
his talents and promises, a perfect establishment of this important 
department, which liad been taken from others on his account, 
was expected. It was difficult to jndge charitably of his asser- 
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tions, without giving occasion to his enemies to put a WTOng 
construction on the motives. He pitched his tent near me, and 
requested an interwew. He looked verj’- disconsolate, and 
remarked, that he had seven several times left his tent, and as 
often turned back, the bird of omen ha-^-ing each time passed 
him on the adverse side ; but that at length he had delermincd 
to disregard it, as ha'vdng forfeited coirfidence, he was indilTercnt 
to the future. He admitted tlic profligacy of his inferiors, whom 
he had not suflieiently superintended, and took his leave, promis- 
ing by assiduity to redeem his cng.agements, though liis past 
character for intrigue made his asseverations doubtful. Again 
failing to make good his promises, or, as was surmised, having 
applied the funds to his own estate, he took saran with tlie Raja 
of Shahpura ; where, mortified in all probability b}' the reflection 
of the exultation of his rivals over his disgrace, and ha\ang lost 
the confidence of his onm chief when he obtained tliat of the 
Rana, he had recourse to the usual expedient of these countries 
when “ perplexed in the extreme,” — took poison and died. 

The Raja o£ Narsinghgarh. — ^Thc last of the trio of %dsitors on 
this occasion, the Raja of Narsinghgarh, is now, as before slated, 
in exile. He is of the tribe of Umat, one of thirty-six divisions 
[OGO] of the Pramaras,‘ settled during fifteen generations in Central 
India, and giving the name of Umatwara to the petty sovereignty 
of which Narsinghgarh is the capital. Placed in the very heart 
of the predatory hordes, the Pindaris and Mahrattas occupied 
almost every village that orvned their sway, and compelled him 
to the degradation of living under Holkar’s orange standard, 
which waved over the battlements of his abode. To one or other 
of the great Mahratta leaders, Sindhia and Holkar, all the petty 
princes were made tributarj’’ dependents, and Umatwara had 
early acknowledged Holkar, paying the annual sum of eighty 
thousand rupees : but this vassalage did not secure the Raja from 
the ravages of the other spoliators, nor from the rapacity of the 
myrmidons of his immediate lord paramount. In 1817, when 

^ One o£ the four Agnikulas. [The Umats wore not a distinguished 
tribe until Achal Singh, Dlwan of Narsingligarh, married liis son to a near 
relation of the Maharana of Udaipur, and shico this alliance many of tho 
principal Malwa families eat with the Rajas of Umatwara (Malcolm, Memoir 
of Geniral India, 2nd cd. ii. 1 30 f.). For a full and slightlj' differont account 
sec IGI, xviii. 382 ff.'J 
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these countries, for the first time in many centuries, tasted the 
blessings of peace, Umatwara was, like Me%var, a mass of ruins, 
its fertile lands being overgrown "with the thorny mimosa or the 
useful hestila. The Raja partook of the demoralization around 
him ; he sought refuge in opium and arak from his miseries, and 
was totally unfitted to aid in the work of redemption when happier 
days shone upon them. His son Chain Singh contrived to escape 
these snares, and was found in every respect competent to co- 
operate in the work of renovation, and through the intervention 
of the British agent (Major Henley), an arrangement was effected 
by which the Raja retired on a stipend and the son carried on 
the duties of government in his name.^ 

® It was unfortunate for these ancient races, that on the fortunate 

occasion presented in 1817-18, when both Sindhia and Holkar 
aimed at the overthrow of our power (the one treacherously cloak- 
ing his views, the other disclosing them in tlic field), our policy 
did not readily grasp it, to rescue all these States from ruin and 
dependence. Unfortunately, their peculiar history was little 
known, or it would have been easily perceived that they presented 
the exact materials we required between tis and the entire 
occupation of the country. But there was then a strong notion 
afloat of a species of balance of power, and it was imagined that 
these demoralized and often humiliated Mahrattas were the 
fittest materials to throw into the scale — against I knoAV not what, 
except ourselves : for assuredly the day of our reverses will be a 
jubilee to them, and will level every spear that they can bring 
against our existence. They would merit contempt if they acted 
fCGl] otherwise. Can they cease to remember that the orange 
flag which waved in triumph from the Sutlej to the Kistna has 
been replaced by the cross of St. George ? But the snake which 
flutters in tortuous folds thereon, fitting crest for the wily Slahratta, 
is only scathed, and may yet call forth the lance of the red cross 
knight to give the coup de grace," Let it then be remembered 
that, both as regards good policy and justice, we owe to these 
States — ^independence. 

To what does our interference with Umatwara tend, but to 
realize the tribute of Holkar ; to fix a millstone round their necks, 

^ [Chain Singh quarrelled with the Political Agent, attacked the British 
forces at Sehore, and was Icilled in the battle in 1824 {lOI, xviii. 383).] 

- Sindhia’s flag is a snake argml on an orange field. — 
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wliicli, uotwiUisl^inding the couiiJaralivc happiness lliey enjoy, 
will keep them always repining, and to secure which will make 
our hiterlercnce eternal. Had a due advantage been taken ot 
the hostUities in 1817, it might have obviated these evils by send- 
ing the predatory sov'crcign of half a century s duration to a 
more restricted sphere. It ma}’^ be said that it is easy to devise 
plans years alter the events which inimcdiatelj' called for them . 
these not only were mine at the time, but wei’c suggested to the 
proper authorities ; and I am still disposed to think my views 
correct. 

After chatting some time with the two chiefs described, and 
presenting them with itr and pan,^ they took leave. 

Kathdwara. — October 14.— Marched at daj-break, and found 
the route almost impracticable for camels, from the swampy 
nature of the soil. The country is much broken with irregular 
low ridges of micaceous schist, in the shape of a cliine or hog’s 
back, the crest of wliich has throughout all its length a vein of 
quartz piercing the slate, and resembling a back-bone ; the 
direction of these veins is imiformly N.N.M., and the inclination 
about 75° to the cast. Crossed the Nalhdwara ridge, Jibout four 
hundred feet in height, and, like the hills encircling the valley, 
composed of a brown granite intersected with protruding veins 
of quartz, meurabent on blue compact slate. Tiic ascent was a 
mile and a half cast of the town, and on the summit, which is 
table-land, there arc two small lakes, whence water-courses con- 
duct streams on each side of the road to supply the temple and 
the town. There arc noble trees ijlantcd on cither side of these 
rivulets, forming a delightful shade. As we passed tiirough the 
to-wn to our encampment on the [CG2j opposite side of the Banas 
lliver, the inhabitants crowded the streets, shouting their grateful 
aclmowledgmcnts to the power which had redeemed the sacred 
precincts of Kanhaiya from the scenes of turpitude amidst wliich 
they had grown up. They were all looldng forward with much 
pleasure to the axiproaching festival of Auiiakuta. 

^ Pun, ‘ the leaf ’ ; pania and paUra, the Kauslirit for ‘ a leaf ’ ; and 
hence panna, ‘ a loaf or sheet of paper ’ ; and palra, ' a plate of metal or 
sacrificial cup,’ hcoauso these vessels were first made of loaves. 1 was 
amused with tho comcideiico between tho fcianskrit and Tuscan panna. 
That lovely subject by Raphael, tho “ Madonna impannata,” in the Ritti 
Palaco at Tlorouco, is so called from tho subdued light admitted throuch 
tho window, tho panes of which aro of paper. [Tho words have no oonnc-vion. 1 

« ■* 'J 
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Ocioher 15. — Halted to allow the baggage to join, which, 
partly from the swamps and partly from the intractable temper 
of the cattle, we have not seen since we parted company at Merta. 
Received a visit from the Muldiya of tlie temple, accompanied 
by a pilgi-jm in the person of a rich banker of Surat. A splendid 
quilled cloak of gold brocade, a blue scarf ndtli a deep border of 
gold, and an embroidered band for the head, W'ere brought to mo 
as the gift of the god through his high-priest, in testimony of my 
zeal. I was also honoured with a tray of the sacred food, which 
consisted of all the dried fruits, spices, and aromatics of the East. 
In the evening I had a portion of the afternoon repast, consisting 
of a preparation of milk ; bnt the days of sirajslicity are gone, and 
the Apollo of Vraj has his curds adulterated wdth rose-water and 
amber. Perhaps, with the exccj)tion of Lodi, where is fabricated 
tire far-famed Parmesan, wdiosc pastures maintain forty thousand 
Idne, there is no other place known which possesses more than 
the city of the Hindu Apollo^ though but a tenth of that of Lodi. 
But from the four thousand cows, the expenditure of milk and 
butter for the votaries of Kanliaiya maj’^ be judged. I was enter- 
tained with the opinions of the old banker on the miraculous and 
oracular power of the god of Nathdwara. He liad just been 
permitted to prostrate himself before the car which conveyed the 
deity from the Yamuna, and held forth on the impiety of the age, 
in withholding the transmission of the miraculous rrheels from 
heaven, which in former days came once in six months. The 
most devout alone are permitted to worship the chariot of 
Kanhaiya. The g-irracnts wiu'ch decorate his representative are 
changed several times a daj^ to imitate the different stages of 
his existence, from the youthful Bala to the conqueror of Kansa ; 
or, as the Surat devotee said in broken English, “ Oh, sir, he he 
much great god ; he first of all ; and he change from de balak, 
or cliild, to de fierce cliief, -with de bow and arrow a bees hands ” ; 
while the old Muldiya, whose office it is to perambulate the whole 
continent of India as one of the couriers of Kanhaiya, lifted up 
his eyes as he ejaculated, “ Sri Krishna 1 Sri Ivfislina ! ” I gave 
him a paper j[663] addressed to ah officers of the British Govern- 
ment who might pass through the lands of the cliuz’ch, recommend- 
ing the protection of the peacocks and pipul trees, and to forbear 
polluting the precincts of the god with the blood of animals. To 
avoid offending against then’ prejudices in this particular, I 
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crossed tlie river, and Idlled our fowls ivithin our OAvn sanctuary, 
and afterwards concealed the murder by burying the feathers. 

Sagacity oi Elephants. Usarwas. — October 16. — There is 
nothing so painful as sitting down inactive when the mind is 
bent upon an object. Our escort was yet labouring in the swamps, 
and as we could not be worse off than we were, we, deemed it 
better to advance, and accordingly decamped in the afternoon, 
sending on a tent to Usarwas ; but though the distance was only 
eight miles we were benighted, and had the comfort to find old 
Fateh, “ the victorious,” flormdering with his load in a bog, out 
of which he was picking liis way in a desperate rage. It is 
generally the driver’s fault when such an accident occurs : for 
if there be but a foot’s breadth of sound footing, so sensible is the 
animal, that he is sure to avoid danger if left to his own discretion 
and the free use of liis proboscis, with wliich he thumps the 
grmmd as he cautiously proceeds step by step, giving signals to 
his keeper of the safety or the reverse of advancing, as clearly as 
if he spoke. Fateh’s signals had been disregarded, and he was 
accordingly in a great passion at finding himself abused, and kept 
from his cakes and butter, of which he had always thirty pounds’ 
weight at sunset. The sagacity of the elephant is well known, 
and was in no instance better displayed than in the predicament 
above described. I have seen the huge monster in a position 
which to him must have been appalling ; but, with an instinctive 
reliance on others, he awaited in tolerable patience the arrival 
of materials for his extrication, in the shape of fascines and logs 
of wood, which being thro%vn to him, he placed deliberately in 
front, and making a stout resistance with head, teeth, and foot, 
pressing the wood, he brought up one leg after the bther in a most 
methodical and pioneer-like manner, till he delivered himself 
from his miry prison. Fateh did not require such aid ; but, 
aware that the' fault was not his, he soon indignantly shook the 
load off his back, and left them to get it out in any manner they 
chose. 

Wolves. — ^Waited to aid in reloading, and it being already 
dusk, pushed on mth my dog Belle, who, observing a couple of 
animals, darted off into the jungles, and led me after her as fast 
as the devious paths in such a savage scene would permit. But 
I [664] soon saw her scampering do^vn the height, the game, in 
the shape of two huge wolves, close at her heels, and delighted to 
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find rescue at hand. I have no doubt their retreat from my 
favourite greyhound was a mere ruse de guerre to lead her beyond 
supporting distance, and they had nearly effected their object : 
they went off in^a very sulky and leisurely manner. In my 
subaltern days, when with the subsidiary force in Gohad, I 
remember scouring the tremendous ravines near the Antri Pass 
to get a spear at a wolf, my companion (Lieut, now Lieut.-Col. 
T. D. Smith) and myself were soon surrounded by many scores 
of these hungry animals, who prowled about our camp all night, 
having carried off a child the night before. As we charged in 
one direction, they gave way ; but kept" upon our quarters with- 
out the least fear, and seemingly enjoyed the fun. I do not 
recollect whether it excited any other feeling than mirth. They 
showed no symptom of ferocity, or desire to make a meal of us ; 
or a retreat from these ravines, with their superior topographical 
knowledge, would doubtless have been difficult. 

The Banas River, The Fairy Gift Legend. — ^We passed the 
Banas River, just escaping from the rock-bound barriers, our 
path almost in contact with the water to the left. The stream 
was clear as crystal, and of great depth ; the banks low and 
verdant, and fringed with wood. It was a lovely, lonely spot, 
and well deserved to be consecrated by legendary tale. In 
ancient times, ere these valleys were trod by the infidel Tatar, 
coco-nuts were here presented to the genius of the river, whose 
arm appeared above the waters to receive them ; but ever since 
some unlrallowed hand threw a stone in lieu of a coco-nut, the 
arm has been withdrawn.^ Few in fact lived, either to supply of 
keep alive the traditions which lend a charm to a journey through 
these Avild scenes, though full of bogs and wolves. We reached 
our journey’s end very late, and though no tents were up, we 
had the consolation to spy the cook in a snug comer with a leg 
of mutton before some blazing logs, round which he had placed 
the wall of a tent to check the force of the mountain air. We 
all congregated round the cook’s -fire, and were infinitely happier 
in the prospect before us, and with the heavens for our canopy, 
than with aU our accustomed conveniences and fare. Every one 
this day had taken his own road, and each had his adventure 
to relate. Our repast was delicious ; nor did any favourable 

1 [A variant of the well-known Fairy Gift legend (Crooke, Popular 
Religion and Folklore of N. India, 2nd ed. i. 287 ff.).] 
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account reach us of tents or other luxuries to mar our enjoyments, 
till midnight, when the fly of the doetor’s tent arrived, of wliieh 
we availed ourselves as a proteetion against the heavy dews of 
[6G5] the night ; and though our bivouac was in a ploughed field, 
and we were surrounded by wild beasts in a silent waste, they 
proved no drawbacks to the enjoyment of repose. 

Halted the 17th, to collect the dislocated baggage ; for 
although such scenes, seasoned with romance, might do very well 
for us, our followers were ignorant of the name of Ann Radcliffc 
or other conjurers ; and though admirers of tradition, like myself, 
preferred it after dinner. Usanvas is a valuable village, but noAV 
thinly inliabited. It was recently given by the Rana, with his 
accustomed want of reflection, to a Charan bard, literally for an 
old song. But even this folly was surpassed on his bestouing the 
township of Sesoda,^ in the valley in advance, the place from 
which his tribe takes its appellation, on another of the fraternity, 
named Kishna, his master bard, who lias the art to make his 
royal- patron believe that opportimity alone is wanling to render 
his name as famed as that of the illustrious Sanga, or the im- 
mortal Partap. I received and returned the visit of an ascetic 
Sannyasi, whose hermitage was perched upon a cliff not far from 
our tents. Like most of his brethren, he was intelligent, and had 
a considerable store of local and foreign legends at command. 
He was dressed in a loose orange-coloured anga or tunic, with a 
turban of the same material, in which was twisted a necklace of 
the lotus-kernel ; “ he had another in his hand, with which he 
repeated the name of the deity at intervals. He e.xpressed his 
own surprise and the sentiments of the inliabitants at the tran- 
quillity they enjoyed, Avithout any tumultuary cause being dis- 
coverable ; and said that we must be something more than 
human. Tliis superstitious feeling for a Avhile was felt as well by 
the prince and the turbulent chief, as by the anchorite of Usarwas. 

Sameoha. — October 18. — ^Marched at daybreak to Samecha, 
distance twelve miles. Again found our advanced elephant and 


^ [Tho home of the Bana branch of Guhilots, who take the name of 
Sesodia from it, while Chitor'was the capital of tho Rawal branch of tho 
ruling house (Erskino ii. A. 16),] 

“ [Lotus nuts are used for necklaces, but Sannyasis usually wear those 
of the Tudraksha {Elaeocarpus ganitrus) (Watt, Econ. Diet. v. 346 • Go-mm 
Prod. 611).] ’ 
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breakfast-tent in a swamp : halted to extricate him from his 
dilliculties. The road from Nathdwara is but a footpath, over 
or skirting a succession of low broken ridges, covered wth prickly 
shrubs, as the Kliair, the Karil, and Babul.^ At the village of 
Gaon Gura, midway in the morning’s journey, we entered the 
alpine valley called the Shera Nala. The village of Gura is 
placed in tire opening or break in the range through which the 
river flows, whose serpentine meanderings indicate the only road 
up tills majestic valley. On the banks, or in its bed, which we 
frequently crossed, lay [G66] the remainder of this day’s march. 
The valley varies in breadth, but is seldom less than half a mile, 
the hills rising boldly from their base ; some with a fine and even 
surface covered with mango trees, others lifting their splintered 
pinnacles into the clouds. Nature has been lavish of her beauties 
to this romantic region. The gular or wild fig, the sitaphal or 
custard-apple, the peach or anc badam (almond-peach),® are in- 
digenous and abundant ; the banks of the stream are shaded by 
the withy, while the large trees, the useful mango and picturesque 
tamarind, the sacred pipal and bar, are abundantly scattered 
with many others, throughout. Nor has nature in vain appealed 
to human industry and ingenuity to second her intents. 

Terrace Cultivation. — From the margin of the stream on each^ 
side to the mountain’s base they have constructed a series of 
terraces rising over each other, whence by simple and ingenious 
methods they raise the waters to irrigate the rich crops of sugar- 
cane, cotton, and rice, which they cultivate upon them. Here 
we have a proof that ingenuity is the same, when prompted by 
necessity, in the Jura or the Aravalli. Wherever soil could be 
found, or time decomposed these primitive rocks, a barrier was 
raised. Wlien discovered, should it be in a hollow below, or on 
the summit of a crag, it is alike greedily seized on : eA'^en there 
Avater is foxmd, and if you leave the path below and ascend a 
hundred feet above the terraces, you Avill discover pools or 
reservoirs dammed in Avith massive trees, which serve to irrigate 
such insulated spots, or serve as nurseries to the young rice- 
plants. Not unfrequently, their labour is entirely destroyed, 
and the dykes swept away by the periodical inundations ; for 
AA'e observed the high-water mark in the trees considerably up the 

^ [Acacia caCccJiu, Gaj^Taris aphylla, Acacia arabica.] 

“ glomerata, Annona squamosa, Primus persica.} 
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acclivity. The rice crop was abundant, and the juar [millet] or 
maize was thriving, but scanty ; . the standard ..autumnal crop 
which preceded it, the 7n.akai, or ‘ Indian corn,’ had been entirely 
devoured by the locust. The sugar-cane, by far the most valu- 
able product of this curious region, was very fine but sparingly 
cultivated, from the dread of tliis insect, which for the last three 
years had ravaged the valley.' There are two species of locusts, 
which come in clouds, darkening the air, from the desert : the 
pliarka and the iiri are their names the first is the great enemy 
of our incipient prosperity. I observed a colony some time ago 
proceeding eastward with a rustling, rushing soimd, like a distant 
torrent, or the wind in a forest at the fall of the leaf. We have 
thus to struggle against natural and artificial obstacles to the 
.rising energies of the country ; and dread of the pharkas deters 
speculators [667] from renting this fertile tract, wlucli almost 
entirely belongs to the fisc. Its natural fertility cannot be better 
demonstrated than in recording the success of an experiment, 
which produced five crops, from the same piece of ground, within 
thirteen months. It must, however, be understood that two of 
these are species of millet, which are cut in six weeks from the 
time of solving. A patch of ground, for which the cultivator 
pays six rupees rent, wUl produce sugar-cane six hundred rupees 
in value : but the labour and expense of cultivation are heavy, 
and cupidity too often deprives the husbandman of the greater 
share of the fruits, ivinety rupees having been taken in arbitrary 
taxes, besides his original rent. 


- The air of tliis elevated region gave vigour to the limbs, and 
appetite to the disordered stomach. There was an exhilarating 
fmteheur, whicli made us quite frantic ; the transition being from 
96° of Fahrenheit to English summer heat. We breakfasted in a 
verdant spot under the shade of a noble fig-tree fanned by the 
cool breezes from the mountains. 

Samecha Town. Rajput Bhumias. — Samecha consists of three 
separate hamlets, each of about one hundred houses. It is 
situated at the base of a mountain distinctively termed Rana 
Pag, from a well-ltnown path, by which the Ranas secured their 
retreat to the upland wilds when hard pushed by the Moguls. 

' of Indian locusts is stiU imperfect, the best-known 

North-West (Watt, Econ. Diet. vi. 

ir'arfc 1 . ioi 1 , ; uomw. Prod* 686).] 
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Rathor chieftain. On the margin of a small lake adjoining the 
Anllage, a small and verj' neat sacrifieial altar attracted mj’’ regard ; 
and not satisfied Tvith the reply that it was sati ha viahan, ‘ the 
place of faith,’ I sent to request the attendanee of the village 
seer. It proved to be that of the ancestor of the occupant : a 
proof of devotion to her husband, who had fallen in the wars 
waged by Aurangzeb against this coimtrj' ; when, with a relic of 
her lord, she mounted the iijtc. He is sculptured on horseback, 
vith lance at rest, to denote that it is no churl to whom the record 
is devoted. 

Near the “ elephant’s iiool,” and at the village of Kherli. t wo 
roads diverge : one, by the Rargula nnl or pass, conducts direct 
to Nathdwara ; the other, leading to Rincher, and the celebrated 
shrine of the four-armed god,’ famed as a place of pilgrimage. 
The range on our left terminating abruptly, we ttu'ned by Uladar 
to Kelwara, and encamped in a mango-grove, on a tableland half 
a mile north of the torni. Here the valley enlarges, presenting 
a wild, picturesque, and rugged appearance. The barometer 
indicated about a thousand feet of elevation above the level of 
Udaipur,, which is about two thousand above the sea : j^ct we 
were scareely above the base of the alpine cliffs which towered 
around us on all sides. It was the point of divergence for the 
waters, which, from the numerous fountains in [GG9] these up- 
lands, descended each decli%ity, to refresh the arid plains of 
Manvar to the west, and to swell the lakes of Mewar to the cast. 
Prewous to the damming of the stream which forms that little 
ocean, the Kankroli lake, it is asserted that the supply to the 
west Avas verj'^ seanty, ncarlj’’ all flowing easlAvard, or through the 
A^alley ; but since the formation of the lake, and consequent 
saturation of the intermediate region, the streams are ever 
floning to the Avest. The spot Av’here I encamped Avas at least 
five hundred feet loAA’cr than Aret pol, the first of the fortified 
.barriers leading to Kumbhalmcr, AA'hose citadel rose more than 
■, seven hundred feet above the ierrc-picinc of its outAvorks beneath. 
, Kumbhalmer Fort, Maharaja Daulat Singh. — The iVIaharaja 
?;Daulat Singh, a near relatiA'e of the Rana, and gov'ernor of 
, Kumbhalmer, attended by a numerous suite, the crimson standard, 
'.trumpets, kettledrums, seneschal, and bard, advanced scA’^eral 
miles to meet and conduct me to the castle. According to 
’ [Chaturbhuja Vishnu.] 
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Badal Mahall, or ‘cloud-palace’ of the Ranas. Thence the 
eje ranges over the sandy deserts and the chaotic mass of 
mountains, -wluch are on all sides covered with the cactus, which 
luxuriates amidst the rocks of the Aravalli. Besides the Aret ^ 
pol, or barrier thrown across the first narrow ascent, about one 
mile from Kelwara, there is a second called the Halla= pol, 
intermediate to the Hanuman ® pol, the exterior gate of the fortress, 
between which and the summit there are three more, viz. the 
gate of victory, the sanguinary gate, and that of Rama, besides 
the last, or Chaugan* pol. The barometer stood, at half-past 
seven a.m., 26° 65' ; thermometer 58° Fahr. at the Aret pol : and 
on the summit at nine, while the thermometer rose to 75°, the 
barometer had only descended 15', and stood at 26° 50',^ though 
we had ascended full six hundred feet. 

A Jain Temple.— Admitting the last range as our guide, the peak 
of Kumbhalmer will be 3353® feet above the level of the ocean. 
Hence I laid down the positions of many towns far in the desert. 
Here were subjects to occupy the pencil at least for a montli ; but 
we had only time for one of the most interesting views, the Jain 
temple before the reader, and a sketch of the fortress itself, both 
finished on the spot. The design of this temple is truly classic. 
It consists only of the sanctuary, which has a vaulted dome and 
coloimaded portico all round. The architecture is undoubtedly 
Jain, which is as distinct in character from the Brahmanical 
as their religion. There is a chasteness and simplicity in this 
specimen of monotheistic worship, affording a wide contrast to 
the elaborately sculptured shrines of the Saivas, and [671] other 
polytheists of India. The extreme want of decoration best 
attests its antiquity, entitling us to attribute it to that period 
when Samprati Raja, of the family of Chandragupta, was para- 
mount sovereign over all these regions {two hundred years before 
Christ) ; ’ to whom tradition ascribes the most ancient monu- 


1 r The Barrier.’] 2 [‘ The Onset.’] 

t' That of the monkey god,’ a common guardian of forts.] 

’ [Ghaugan, ‘ the Parade Ground.’] 

position, thermometer 81°; barometer, 
- _ ® [3658 feet.] 

Lhamprati was grandson of Asoka, and he is credited with the erection 
of many Jam buddings (Smith, BHl, 192 f. ; BQ. i. Part i. 16). Prom ko 
picture of the temple given by the author, and from an inscription of the 
reign of Rana Sangram Singh (a.d. 1508-27), it could not have been more 
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ments of this faith, yet existing in Rajasthan and Saurashtra. 
The proportions and forms of the columns are especially distinct 
from the other temples, being slight and tapering instead of 
massive, the general characteristic of Hindu architecture ; -while 
the projecting cornices, -which -would absolutely deform shafts 
less shght, are peculiarly indicative of the Takshak architect.^ 
Samprati was the fourth prince in descent from Chandragupta, 
of the Jain faith, and the ally of Seleucus, the Grecian sovereign 
of Bactriana. The fragments of Megasthenes, ambassador fron 
Seleucus, record that this alliance -was most intimate ; that the 
daughter of the Rajput king -was married to Seleucus, who, in 
return for elephants and other gifts, sent a body of Greek soldier 
to serve Chandragupta. It is curious to contemplate the possi- 
bility, nay the probability, that the Jain temple now before tht 
reader may have been designed by Grecian artists, or that the 
taste of the artists among the Rajputs may have been modelled 
after the Grecian. This was our temple of Theseus in Mewar. 
A massive monolithic emblem of black marble of the Hindu 
Pitrideva had been improperly introduced into the shrine of the 
worshippers of the “ spirit alone.” Being erected on the rook, 
and chiselled from the syenite on which it stands, it may bid 
defiance to time. There was another sacred structure in it-, 
-vicinity, likewise Jain, but of a distinct character ; indeed, 
offering a perfect contrast to that described. It was three stories 
in height ; each tier was decorated with numerous massive low 
columns, resting on a sculptured panelled parapet, and sustaining 
the roof of each story, which, being very low, admitted but a 
broken light to break the pervading gloom. I should imagine 
that the sacred arcliitects of the East had studied effect equally 
with the preservers of learning and the arts in the dark period of 
Europe, when those momunents, which must ever be her pride, 
arose on the ruins of paganism. How far the Saxon or Scandi- 
navian pagan contributed to the general design of such structures 
may be doubted ; but that their decorations, especially the 


than three centuries old -when he sa-w it (lA, ii. 205). There are t-wo temples, 
one consisting of a square sanctuary -with a vaulted dome, and surrounded 
by a colonnade of elegant pillars : the second is of peculiar design, ha-ving 
three stories, each tier being decorated -with massive lo-w columns (Erskine 
ii. A. 116).] 

See note, p. 37, above. 
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OTotesque, have a powerful resemblance to the most ancient 
Hindu-Scj'thic, there is no question, as I shall hereafter more 

particularly point out [072]. _ , , , • 

M^^o, that has a spark of imagination, but has felt the in- 
describable emotion which the gloom and .silence of a Gothic 
cathedral excites? The very extent provokes a comparison 
humiliating to the pigmy spectator, and this is immeasurably 
vicreased when the site is the mountain pinnacle, where man anti 
;.is works fade into nothing in contemplating the magnificent 
'.xpanse of nature. The Hindu priest did not raise the temple 
or heterogeneous multitudes ; he calculated that the mind 
‘;rald be more highly excited when left to its solitary devotions, 

, -Tiidst the silence of these cloistered columns, undisturbed save 
sy the monotony of the passing bell, "while the surrounding gloom 
! broken only by the flare of the censer as the incense mounts 
.'.bove the altar. 

Temple of Mama Devi. — It would present no distinct picture 
{"0 the eye were I to describe each individual edifice within the 
•icope of vision, either upwards towards the citadel, or below. 
XiOoking down from the ,Tain temple towards the pass, till the 
-ontracting gorge is lost in distance, the gradually diminishing 
'aace is filled with masses of ruin. I will only notice two of the 
. "abst interesting. Tlie first is dedicated to Mama Devi, ‘ the 
pother of the gods,’ whose shrine is on the brow of the mountain 
-iverlooking the pass. Tlie godde.ss is placed in the midst of her 
numerous family, including the greater and lesser di^^nities. 
. They are all of the purest marble, each about three feet in heiglit, 
and tolerably executed, though c^^dcnlly since the decline of 
the art, of wliich very few good specimens exist executed -within 
the last seven centuries. The temple is very simple and primitive, 
consisting but of a long hall, around which the, gods arc ranged, 
•without either niche or altar. 


The most interesting portion of this temple is its court, formed 
by a substantial wall enclosing a tolerable area. The interior 
of this wall had been entirely covered rvith immense tables of 
black marble, on which was inscribed the history of their gods, 
and, what was of infinitely greater importance, that of the mortal 
prmces who had erected the tablets- in their honour. But rvhat 
a sight for the antiquary I Not one of the many tables was 
vtl. strewed about, or placed in position 
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to receive the flesh-pots of the sons of Ishmael, the mercenam 
Rohilla Afghan [G73]A . ’ ( 

Memorial of Prithiraj and Tara Bai.— On quitting the temple i 
of Mama Devi, my attention was attracted by a simple monu-;i 
mental shrine on the opposite side of the valley, and almost 
in the gorge of the pass. It was most happily situated, heinj 
quite isolated, overlooking tlie road leading to hlarwar, anl 
consisted of a simple dome of verj’^ moderate dimensions, sup 
ported by columns, mthout any intervening object to obstrui. 
the view of the little monumental altar arising out of the centi 
of the platform. It was the Sybilline temple of Tivoli in minu 
ture. To it, over rock and ruin, I descended. Here repose tli i 
ashes of the Troujjadour of Mewar, the gallant Prithiraj and hi 
heroine wife, Tara Bai, whose lives and exploits fill many a pag* 
of the legendary romances of Mewar. ■'! 

This fair ‘ star ’ (iara) was the daughter of Rao Surtlian, the 
chieftain of Badnor. He was of the Solanki tribe, the lineal 
descendant of the famed Balhara kings of Anhilwara. Thence 
expelled by the arms of Ada in the thirteenth century, the/ 
migrated to Central India, and obtained possession of Tonh-l 
Toda and its lands on the Banas, which from remote times 
had been occupied (perhaps founded) by the Taks, and hencei 
bore the name of Taksilanagar, familiarly Takatpur and Todall 
Surthan had been deprived of Toda by Lila the Afghan, and noil 

^ These people assert their Coptic origin : being driven from Egypt K 
one of the Pharaohs, they wandered eastwards till they arrived under tha! 
peak of the mountains west of the Indus called Sulaiman-i-koh, or ‘ HiU di 
Solomon,’ where they halted. Others draw their descent from the lo^ 
tribes. They are a very marked race, and as unsettled as their forefather,;', 
serving everywhere. They are fine gallant men, and, when managed 1 ’■ 
such officers as Skinner, make excellent and orderly soldiers ; but they 
evince great contempt for the eaters of swine, who are their a'bomination. 

■ [The Eohillas, ‘ Highlanders,’ are a Pathan tribe which occupied Rohil- 
khand after the death of Aurangzeb, a.d. 1707 (Crooke, Prilies and Cnitpi 
N.W.P. and Oudh, iv. 165 f.).] ; 

= Prom the ruins of its temples, remnants of Takshak architecture, the : 
amateur might speedily fill a portfolio. This tract abounds with romantici 
scenery : Rajmahall on the Banas, Gokaran, and many others. Herbert* 
calls Ohitor the abode of Taxiles, the ally of Alexander. The Taks were ' 
all of the race of Puru, so that Porus is a generic, not a proper name. This 
Taksilanagar has been a large city. We owe thanks to the Emperor Babur 
who has given us the position of the city of Taxiles, where Alexander left 
it, west of the Indus. [The Tak tribe had no connexion with Ohitor.) 
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nccupied Badnor at the foot of the Aravalli, within the bounds 
of Mewar. Stimulated by the reverses of her family, and by the 
incentives of its ancient glory, Tara Bai, scorning the habiliments 
ind occupations of her sex, learned to guide the ovar-horse, and 
throw with unerring -aim the arroov from his back, ct'cn while at 
; need. Armed with the bow and quiver, and mounted on a fiery 
-Kathiawar, she joined the cavalcade in their unsuccessful 
: '.tempts to wrest Toda from the Afghan. Jaimall, the third son 
. Rana Raemall, in person made proposals for her hand. 
: Redeem Toda,” said the star of Badnor, “ and my hand is 
r ne.” .He assented to the terms : but evincing a rude dclcr- 
; ination to be possessed of the prize ere he had earned it, he was 
ain by the indignant father. Prithiraj, the brother of the 
ceased, was then in exile in Marwar ; he had just signalized 
valour, and ensured his father’s forgiveness, the redemption 
Godwar,^ and the [674] catastrophe at Badnor determined 
slim to accept the gage thrown down to .Taimall. Fame and the 
ic»ard had carried the renown of Prithiraj far bejmnd the bounds 
3 !';_Mewar ; the name alone was attractive to the fair, and when 
p.'iereto he who bore it added all the chivalrous ardour of his 
erototype, the Chauhan, Tara Bai, with the sanction of her father, 
[-^insented to be his, on the simple asseveration that ” he would 
y^store to them Toda, or he was no true Rajput.” The anni- 
ijo Tsary of the martjTdom of the sons of Ali was the season chosen 
the exploit.- Prithiraj formed a select band of five hundred 
^^valie^s, and accompanied by liis bride, the fair Tara, who 
I (hsisted on partaking his glory and his danger, he reached Toda 
OS"” the moment the la'aziya or bier containing the martyr-brothers 
j placed in the centre of the chauh or ‘ square.’ The prince, 
:ira Bai, and the faithful Sengar chief, the inseparable companion" 
,t f Prithiraj, left their cavalcade and joined the procession as it 
Jiassed under the balcony of the palace in which the Afghan was 
“mtting on his dress preparatory to descending. Just as he had 
j.sked who were the strange horsemen that had joined the throng, 
c he lance of Prithiraj and an arrow from the bow of his Amazonian 
t' ride stretched him on the floor. Before the crowd recovered 
rom the panic, the three had reached the gate of the town, where 
their exit was obstructed by an elephant. Tara Bai with her 

1 See p. 344 [Vol. I.]. 

“ [The Muliarram festival.] 
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scimitar divided his trunk, and the animal flying, tliey joined ' 
their cavalcade, which was close at hand. 

The Afghans were encountered, and could not stand the attack. 
Those who did not fly were cut to pieces ; and the gallant 
Prithiraj inducted the father of his bride into his inheritance. A 
brother of the Afghans, in his attempt to recover it, lost his life.' 
The Nawab Mallu Khan then holding Ajmer determined to 
oppose the Sesodia prince in person ; who, resolved xipon being the 
assailant, advanced to Ajmer, encountered his foe .in the camp 
at daybreak, and after great slaughter entered Garh Bitli, the 
citadel, with the fugitives. “ By these acts,” says the dxronicle, 

“ his fame increased in Rajwara : one thousand Rajputs, animated 
by the same love of glory and devotion, gathered round the 
nakkaras of Prithiraj. Their swords shone in the heavens, and 
were dreaded on the earth ; but they aided the defenceless.” 

Another story is recorded and confirmed by IVIuhammadan 
writers as to the result, though they are ignorant of the impulse 
which prompted the act. Prithiraj on some [G75] occasion 
found the Rana conversing familiarly unth an ahadi ^ of the 
Malwa king, and feeling offended at the condescension, expressed 
himself with warmth. The Rana ironically replied ; “ You are 
a mighty seizer of Idngs ; but for me, I desire to retain mj’’ land.” 
Prithir.aj abruptly retired, collected his band, made for Nimach, 
where he soon gathered five thousand horse, and reaching Dipal- 
pur, plundered it, and slew^the governor. The king on hearing 
of the irruption left INIandu at the head of xvhat troops he could ' 
collect ; but the Rajput prince, in lieu of retreating, rapidly 
advanced and attacked the camp while refreshing after the 
march. Singling out the royal tent, occupied by eunuchs and 
females, the king was made captive, and placed on an express 
camel beside the prince, who warned the pursuers to follow! 
peaceably, or he would put his majesty to death ; adding that 
he intended him no harm, but that afCtr having made him “ touch 
his father’s feet,” he should restore him to liberty. Having 
carried him direct to Chitor and to his father’s presence, het 
turned to him saying, “ Send for your friend the ahadi, and ask 

* [Ahadi, ‘ single, alone,’ like our ■warrnut-officcrj a gentleman trooper 
in the Mughal service, so called because they offered their services singly, 
and did not attach themselves to any chief {Am, i. 20, note ; Irvine, Army 
of the Indian MoglniJs, 43).] 
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him ■who this is ? ” The Mal-wa king ■was detained a month 
■within the walls of Chitor, and having paid his ransom in horses, 
was set at liberty with every demonstration of honour.^ Prithiraj 
returned to Kumbhalmer, his residence, and passed his life in 
exploits like these from the age of fourteen to twenty-three, the 
admiration of the country and the theme of the l)ard. 

It could not be expected that long life would be the lot of one 
who thus courted distinction, though it was closed neither by 
shot nor sabre, but by poison, Avhen on the eve of prosecuting 
his unnatural feud against his brother Sanga, the place of whose 
retreat was made known by his marriage with the daughter of 
the chieftain of Srinagar, who had dared to give him protection 
in defiance of his threats. 

At the same time he received a letter from his sister, wTitten 
in great grief, complaining of the barbarous treatment of her lord, 
the Sirohi prince, from whose tyranny she begged to be delivered 
and to be restored to the paternal roof ; since whenever he had 
indulged too freely in the ‘ essence of the flower,’ or in opium, he 
used to place her under the bedstead, and leave her to sleep on 
the floor. Prithiraj instantly departed, reached Sirohi at mid- 
night, scaled the palace, and interrupted the repose of Pabhu 
Rao by placing his poniard at his throat. His wfe, notwith- 
standing Ins' cruelty, complied ^vith liis humiliating appeal for 
mercy, and begged liis life, which was granted on condition of 
his standing as a suppliant with his wife’s [67G] shoes on his head, 
and toucliing her feet, the lowest mark of degradation. He 
obeyed, was forgiven, and embraced by Prithiraj, who became 
his guest during five days. Pabhu Rao was celebrated for a con- 
fection, of which he presented some to his brother at parting. 
He partook of it as he came in sight of Kumbhalmer ; but on 
reaching the shrine of Mama Devi was imable to proceed. Here 
he sent a message to the fair Tara to come and bid him farewell ; 
but so subtle was the poison, that death had overtaken him ere 
she descended from the citadel. Her resolution was soon formed ; 
the pyre was erected, and with the mortal remains of the cliivalrous 
Prithiraj in her embrace, she sought “ the regions of the sun.” 

^ [This is tho Riijput story ■\vhich lacks confirmation from Muhammadan 
sources. The captive may have been Ghiyasu-d-din of Malwa, or Muzaflar 
Shah of Gujarat ; but it is probably fiction invented by tho Mewar bards 
(Erskino ii. A. 18).] 
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Such the end of the Sesodia prince, and the star of Radnor. 
From such instances we must form our opinion of the manners 
of these people. But for the poisoned confection of the chief 
of Sirohi, Pritliiraj would have liad the glory of opposing himself 
to Babur, instead of his heroic brother and successor, Sanga.^ 
Whether, from his superior ardour of temperament, and the love 
of military glory which attracted similarly constituted minds to 
his fortunes, he would have been more successful than his brother, 
it is futile to conjecture. 

The Frontier of Marwar. — October 20. — ^Halted till noon, that 
the men might dress their dinners, and prepare for the descent 
into “ the region of death,” or Marwar. The .pass by which ,we 
had to gain it was represented as terrific ; but as both horse and 
elephant, with the aid of the hatchet, will pick their way wherever 
man can go, we determined to persevere. Struck the camp at 
noon, when the baggage filed off, halting ourselves till three ; 
the escort and advanced tents, and part of the cuisine being 
ordered to clear the pass, while we designed to spend the night 
midway, in a spot forming the natural boundary of Mev/nr and 
Manvar, reported to be suIBciently capacious. Rumour had not 
magnified the difficulties of the descent, which we found strewed 
with our baggage, arresting all progress for a full hour. For 
nearly a mile there was but just breadth sufficient to admit the 
passage of a loaded elephant, the descent being at an angle of 55° 
with the horizon, and streams on either side rushing with a 
deafening roar over their rugged beds. As we gained a firmer 
footing at the base of this first descent, we found that the gallant 
Manika, the gift of my friend the Bundi prince, had missed his 
footing and rolled down the steep, breaking the cantle of the 
saddle | a little farther appeared the cook, hanging in dismay 
over the scattered implements of his art, his camel remonstrating 
against the [677] replacing of his kajavas or panniers. For 
another mile it became more gentle, when we passed under a 
tower of Kumbhalmer, erected on a scarped projection of the 
rock, full five hundred feet above us. The scenery was magnifi- 
cent ; the mountains rising on each side in every variety of form, 
and their summits, as they caught a ray of the departing smi, 
reflecting on our sombre path a motnentary gleam from the 
masses of rose - coloured quartz which crested them. Noble 

1 See Annals, p. 363. 
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forcRf. trees covered every face of the lulls and the bottom of the 
glen, through rvhich, along the margin of the serpentine torrent 
which we rcpcatedlj' crossed, lay our path. Notwithstanding 
all our mishaps, partly from the novclt}' and grandeur of the 
scene, and partly from the iindgorating coolness of the air, our 
mirth became wild and clamorous : a week before I was opi>ressed 
with a thousand ills ; and now I tnidgcd the rugged path, leaping 
the masses of granite which had rolled into the torrent. 

There was one spot \vlierc the waters formed a pool or daJi. 
Little Carey determined to trust to his ponj' to carry him across, 
but dc\’iating to the left, just as I was leaping from a projecting 
ledge, to my horror, horse and rider disappeared. The shock 
was momentary, and a good ducking the only result, which in the 
end was the luckiest thing that could have befallen him. On 
reaching the JIathidnrra, or ‘ barrier of the elephant ’ (a very 
appropriate designation for a mass of rock serving as a rampart 
to shut up the pass), where we had intended to remain the night, 
we found no spot capacious enough even for a single tent. Orders 
accordingly jiassed to tlic rear for the baggage to collect there, 
and wait the return of day to continue the march. The .shades 
of night were fast descending, and we proceeded almost in utter 
darkness towards the banks of the stream, the roar of whose 
waters was our guide, and not a little pcrpic.vcd by the tumultuous 
rush which issued from every glen, to join that we were seeking. 
ToM'ards the termination of the de.scenl the path became wider, 
and the voice of the waters of a deeper and hoarser lone, as they 
glided to gain the plains of Marwar. The vault of heaven, in 
which there ^^•a.s not a cloud, appeared as an arch to the per- 
pendicular cliffs .surrounding us on all sides, and the stars beamed 
with peculiar brilliancy from the confined space through which 
we viewed them. As ^vc advanced in i)crfect silence, fancy busily 
at work on what might befall our straggling retinue from the 
ferocious tiger or plundering mountaineer, a gleam of light 
suddenly flashed upon us on emerging from tlie brushwood, and 
disclosed a party of dismounted cavaliers .seated round their 
night-fires under some magnificent fig-trees [f*78j.‘ 

Meeting with the Mers. — Ifalted, and called a council of war 
to determine our course : we had gained the spot our guides had 
assigned as the only fitting one for bivouac before we reached (he 
* Tiio bar or banyan tree, I't'ciis htdica. 
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and especially in botany and zoology.^ I [681] should know no 
higher gratification than to be of a scientific party to anatomize 
completely this important portion of India. I would commence 
on the Gujarat, and finish on the Shaildiawat frontier. The 
party should consist of a skilful surveyor, to lay down oh a large 
scale a topographical chart of the mountains ; several gentlemen 
thoroughly versed in natural history ; able architectural and 
landscape draughtsmen, and the antiquary to transcribe ancient 
inscriptions, as well as to depict the various races. The “ Aravalli 
delineated,” by the hand of science, would form a most instructive 
and delightful work. 

A minute account of the Mer, his habits and his history, would 
be no unimportant feature : but as this must be deferred, I will, 
in the meanwhile, furnish some details to supply the void. 

The Mers are a branch of the Chitas, an important division of 
the Minas." I shall elsewhere enter at large into the history of 
this race, which consists of as many branches as their conquerors, 
the Rajputs. AH these wild races have the vanity to mingle 
their pedigree with that of their conquerors, though in doing so 
they stigmatize themselves. The Chita-Minas accordingly claim 
descent from a grandson of the last Chauban emperor of Delhi. 
Anhui and Anup were the sons of Lakha, the nephew of the 
Chaulian king. The coco-nut rvas sent from Jaisalmer, offering 
princesses of that house in marriage : but an investigation into 
their maternal ancestry disclosed that they were the issue of a 

^ I had hoped to have embodied theso_ subjects with, and thereby greatly 
to have increased the interest, of my work ; but just as Lord Hastings had 
granted my request, that an individual eminently qualified for those pursuits 
should join me, a Higher Power deemed it fit to deny what had been long 
near my heart. 

The individual, John Tod, was a cousin of my own, and possessed an 
intellect of the highest order. Ho was only twenty-two years of age when 
he died, and had only been six months in India. He was an excellent 
classical scholar, well versed in modern languages and every branch of 
natural history. His manners, deportment, and appearance were aU in 
unison with these talents. Had it pleased the Almighty to have spared 
him, this work would have been more worthy of the public notice, [An 
officer named Tod was murdered at Nabar Magra, near Udaipur, in May 

1804 (Malcolm, J/emotV Uenimf Zwifta, 2nd ed. i. 237).] 

" [The Mers are supposed to be a foreign tribe, like the Gurjaras and 
Malavas, which passed into Kathiawar through the Panjab, Sind, and 
N. Gujarat (Bff, i. Part i. 136 ff. ; -EUiot-Howson i. 519 fi.).]: 
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concubine : and llicir birth being thus revealed, they became 
cxiies from Ajmer, and associates with their maternal relatives. 

Aiilml espoused the datighler of a Mina chieftain, by whom 
he had Chita, whose descendants enjoy almost a monopoly of 
power in islcrwara, TIjc sons of Chita, who occupied the northern 
frontier near Ajmer, became Muhammadans abcESil fifteen genera- 
tions ago, when Duda, the sixteenth from the founder of the race, 
was created Dawad Kban bi' llie Halcitn of Ajmer ; and as 
llathua was his residence, tiic “ Khan of llatium ” signified the 
chief of llic Merols. Chang, Jliak, and Rajosi are Uic principal 
towns adjoining Halhun. Amip also look a Mina wdfc, by whom 
lie had Barar, wiiose descendants liavc continued true [CS2] to 
their original tenets. Tlicir chief places are Barar, Berawara, 
Mandila, etc. Tliough the progenj' of these Minas niaj* have been 
improved by the infusion of Rajput blood, they were always 
notorious foe their lawless habits, and for the importance attached 
to them so far back as the period of Bisnldeo, the celebrated prince 
of Ajmer, whom the bard Chand slates to have reduced them to 
submission, making them “ carry water in the streets of Ajmer.” 
Like all mountaineers, they of course broke out whenever the 
hands of power were feeble. In the battle between the Chanhans 
of .Ajmer and the Parihars of Mandor, a body of four thousand 
Mer bowmen served Nahar Rao, and defended the pass of the 
Aras'alli against Prilhiraj in this his first essay in arms. Chand 
thus describes them : * ” WJierc hill joins lull, the Mer and Mina 
thronged. The iMandor chief commanded that the pass should 
be defended — four thousand heard and obeyed, each in form as 
the angel of death — men wlio never move without the omen, 
^vIjosc arrow never Hies in vain — ^ivith frames like Indra’s boll — 
failbful to their w'ord, preservers of the land and the honour “ of 
iilandor ; whose fortresses } 2 avc to this day remained imconqucrcd 
— ^who bring the spoils of the plains to their dwellings. Of these 
in the dark recesses of the moiinUiins four thousand Jay concealed, 
their crcscenl-Xonncd arrows beside them. Like the envenomed 
serpent, Dtay wait in silence the advance of the foe. 

' 1 cannot discover by tvliat part of the range llio invasion of Itfandor 
was attempted ; it might Iiavc been the pass wo aro now in, for it is cvidosit 
it was not from the frontier of Ajmer. 

- Laj is properly ‘ Bhaino,’ which w'ord is always used in lieu of honour : 
£<ij ralUo, ‘ preserve my sliame,’ *.c. Jiiy honour from Bhamo. 
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Pritliiraj attacks the Mers. — “ Tidings reached the Chaulian 
that the manly Mina, Avith boAv in hand, stood in the mountain’s 
gorge. Who Avould be bold enough to' force it ? his rage Avas like 
the hungry lion’s Avhen he vicAA's his prey. He called the brave 
Kana, and bade him observe those wretches as he commanded 
him to clear theT^iss. BoAving he departed, firm as the rock on 
Avhich he trod. He advanced, but the mountaineer (Mcr) Avas 
immoA^able as Sumeru. Their arroAA'S, carrying death, fly like 
Indra’s bolts — ^they obscure the sun. Warriors fall from their 
steeds, resounding in their armour as a tree torn up by the blast, 
Kana quits the steed ; hand to hand he encounters the foe ; the 
feathery shafts, as they s.trilce fire, appear like birds escaping 
from the flames. The lance flies through the breast, appearing 
at the back [G83], hke a fish escaping through the meshes of a 
net. The evil spirits dance in the mire of blood. The hero of 
the mountain ^ encountered Kana, and his bloAV made him reel ; 
but like lightning it was returned, and the mountaineer fell : the 
crash Avas as the shaking of Sumeru. At this moment Nahar 
arrived, roaring like a tiger for his prey : he called aloud to 
revenge their chief, his brother,® and fresh Augour Avas infused 
into their souls. On the fall of the mountain-cliief, the Chauhan 
commanded the ‘ hymn of triumph ’ ® to be sounded ; it startled 
the mountaineer, but only to nerve his soul afresh. In person 
the Chaulian sought liis foe. The son of Somesa is a bridegroom. 
His streaming standards flutter like the first falls of rain in Asarh, 
and as he steps on the bounds Avhich separate Mandor from 
Ajmer, ‘ Victory ! victory 1 ’ is proclaimed. Still the battle 
rages. Elephants roar, horses neigh, terror stalks everj^vhere. 
The aids of Girnar « and of Sind noAV appeared for Mandor, 
bearing banners of every colour, varied as the flowers of the 
spring. Both arrays Avere clad in mail ; their eyes and their 
finger-nails alone AA'ere exposed ; each invoked his tutelary pro- 
tector as he Avielded the dodhara.^ Prithiraj was refulgent as 
Indra ; the Parihar’s brightness Avas as the morning star ; each 
AAns clad in’ armour of proof, immovable as gods in mortal form. 
The SAvord of the Chaulian descended on tlie steed of the Parihar ; 

* Parbat Vira. 

® The Parihar prince bestowed this epithet merely in compliment. 

® Sindhu Raga. * [The sacred Jain mountain in Kathiawar.] 

^ With two (do) edges (dhara). 
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but ns lie fell, Nalmr sprung erect, and they again darted on 
eaeli other, their warriors forming a fortress around the persons 
of their lords. Then advanced the standards of the Pramar, 
like a black rolling cloud, •while the lightnings flashed from his 
sword. Mohana, the brother of Mandor, received him ; they 
* first examined each other — then joim’ng in the strife, the helm 
of the Pramar was cleft in twain. Now advanced Chawand, the 
Hahima ; he grasped his iron lance,* — it pierced the Parihar, 
and the head appeared like a serpent looking through the door 
in his back. The flame (jyol) united with the fire from which it 
sprung, while the body fell on its parent earth. By his devotion 
the sins of his life were forgiven. Nobly did the tiger (Nahar) 
of IMandor meet (he lion of the world. He called aloud, ‘ Hold 
your ground as did ,Bal Raja of old.’ Again the battle rages — 
Durga gluts herself with blood [081] — the air resounds with the 
clash of arms and the rattling of banners — the Aswar- rains on 
the foe — Ivlictrpal ’ sports in the field of blood — ^3\Iahadcva fills 
his necklace — the eagle gluts itself on the slain — the mien of 
the warriors expands as docs the lotos at the sunbeam — ^thc 
war-song rc.sounds — with a bnanch of the t\ilasi on the helm, 
adorned in the saffron robe, the warriors on either side salute 
each other.” Tlic bard here exclaims, ” But why should I 
enlarge on this encounter?” — but as this digression is merely 
for breathing time, wc shall not follow him, the object being 
to introduce the mountain Mcr, whom "wc now sec hors dc 
comhal. 

Character of the Mers. — ^Admitting the exaggeration of the 
poet, the Mer appears to have been in the twelfth century what 
he is in the nineteenth, a bold, licentious marauder. He main- 
tained himself throughout the -whole of the Mogul domination, 
alternately succumbing and depredating ; and since the Mahrattas 
crippled these counlric.s, the Mcr had regained all his consequence, 
and was rapidly encroaching tipon his Rajput suzerain. But 
when in 1821 their excesses made it imperative to reduce their 
holds and fastnesses, they made no stand against the three 
battalions of sepoys sent against them, and the whole tract was 

* Samj is tho iron Innco, either wholly of iron, or having plates for about 
ton feet ; these weapons arc much used in combats from camels in tho 
Desert. - * Sword ’ — Aswar in the dialect. 

” [Tho field guardi.an deity.] 
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compelled to obedience ; not, however, till many of the descend- 
ants of Chita and Barar had suffered both in person and property.’ 
The facility ndth which we reduced to entire subjection this 
extensive association of plunderers, for centuries the terror of 
these countries, occasioned no little astonishment to our allies. 
The resistance was indeed contemptible, and afforded a good 
argument against the prowess of those who had tolerated the 
existence of a gang at once so mischievous and weak. But this 
was leaping to a conclusion without looking beneath the surface, 
or to the moral and political revolution which enervated the arms 
of Mer and Mahratta, Pindari and Pathan. All rose to power 
from the common occupation of plunderers, aided by the national 
jealousies of the Rajputs. If the chieftains of Mewar leagued 
to assault the mountaineers, they found refuge and support in 
Marwar ; and as their fortresses at all times presented a sanctuary, 
their Rawats or leaders obtained consequence amongst all parties 
by granting it. Every Mer community, accordingly, had a 
perfect understanding with the chieftain whose lands were con- 
tiguous to their own, and who enjoyed rights granted by the 
Rana over these nominal subjects. These rights were all of a 
feudal nature, as rakhwali or ‘ blackmail ’ [685], and those petty 
proofs of subordination, entitled in the feudal law of Europe 
“petit serjanterie.” The token might be a colt, a ha-wk, or a 
bullock, and a nazarana, or pecuniary acknowdedgement, perhaps 
onlj'- of half-a-crown on the chieftain’s birthday, or on the Rajput 
Saturnalia, the Holi. But all these petty causes for assimilation 
between the Rajput and the lawless Mer were overlooked, as well 
as the more powerful one which rendered his arms of no avail. 
Everj'^ door was hermetically sealed against him ; wherever he 
looked he saw a foe — ^the magical change bewildered him ; and 
when their IQian and his adherents were assailed w'hile in fancied 
security, and cut off in a midnight attack, his self-confidence 
was annihilated— he saw a red-coat in every glen, and called 
aloud for mercy. 

The Merwara Battalion.— A corps of these mountaineers, com- 
manded by English officers, has since been formed, and I have 
no doubt may become useful.® Notwithstanding their lawless 

’ [For an account of tho Mer rehellion in 1820 and its suppression see 
Watson, Jiajputana Gazetteer, i. A. 14.] 

- [The 44th Merwara Infantry, formerly known as the Memara Battalion, 
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habits, tlie 3 ' did not neglect agriculture and embanking, as 
described in the vallej' of Shera Nala, and a district has been 
formed in ISfenvara -w-hich in time maj"- jdeld a lakh of rupees 
annuallj’- to the state. 

Marriage Customs. — Some of their customs are so curious, 
^ind so different from those of their lowland neighbours, that Ave 
maj’ mention a few. Leaving their superstitions as regards 
omens and auguries, the most singular part of their habits, till 
Ave give a detailed sketch of the Minas hereafter, I Avill notice 
the peculiarity of their notions toAvards females. The Mer, 
folloAving the customarA' Iuaa’ handed doAA’ii from his rude anccstrj’-, 
and existing long before the WTitten law of Mariu, lias no objection 
to a AA'idoAV as a AA'ife. This contract is termed nata, and his 
ciAulized master IcAu'es a fine or fee of a rupee and a quarter for 
the licence, termed Icaglt. On such marriage the bridegroom 
must omit in the maur, or nuptial coronet, the graceful palmjTa 
leaf, and substitute a small branch of the sacred pipal AATcathed 
in his turban. ManA’ of tlic forms are according to the common 
Hindu ritual. The sat-phera, or scA'cn perambulations round 
the jars filled AA’ith grain, piled over each other — the ganfh-jora, or 
uniting the garments — and the halhicva, or junction of hands of 
bride- and bridegroom, are folloAA'ed by the Mers. Ea’cii the 
northern clans, avIio are conA'crts to Islam, return to their ancient 
liabits on this occasion, and huA'c a Brahman priest to olliciale, 
I discoA'ered, on inquiring into the habits of the Mers, that thej' 
arc not the onlj^ race Avhich did not refuse to A\xd a AA’idoAv, and 
that both Brahmans and Rajputs have from ancient times been 
accustomed not to consider it derogatory [GSG].* Of the former, 
the sacerdotal class, the Nagda - Brahmans, established at this 
toAA-n long before the Guhilots obtained poAA'er in McAvar, Of 
the Rajputs, they arc all of the most ancient tribes, noAA' the 
allodial vassals or Bhumias of Rajputana, as the Chinana, Khar- 
Avar, Ulen, Daya, names better known in the mystic page of the 


formed in 1822, did good service in the Mutiny of 1857, and in the Afghan 
campaign of 1878 (Watson, Gazetteer, i. A. 119 ft,; CardcAV, ShctcJi of the 
Services of the Bengal Native Army, 338 C.)]. 

[No class of Bnlhmans or Rajputs, claiming rcspcctahility, iioav permits 
AA’idoAV marriage.] 

" [Nagda, near tlio Blirino of Eldingji, one of the most ancient places in 
McAvar.] 
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chronicle than now, though occasionally met mth in the valleys 
of the AravaUi. But this practice, so little known, gives rise to 
an opinion, that many of the scrupulous habits regarding women 
are the inventions of the priests of more modern days. The 
facilities for separation are equally simple. If tempers do not 
assimilate, or other causes prompt them to part, the husband 
tears a shred from his turban, which he gives to his wife, and 
•\vith this simple bill of divorce, placing two jars filled with water 
on her head, she takes whatever path she pleases, and the first 
man who chooses to ease her of her load becomes her future 
lord. This mode of divorce is practised not only amongst all 
the Minas, but by Jats, Gujars, Ahirs, Malis, and other Sudra 
tribes. Jehar. le aur nikali, ‘ took the jar and went forth,’ is a 
common saying amongst the mountaineers of Merwara. 

Oaths, Food, Omens. — Their invocations and imprecations are 
peculiar. The Chita or northern Mer, since he became acquainted 
with the name of the prophet, swears by ‘ Allah,’ or by his first 
proselyte ancestor, ‘ Duda Dawad Khan,’ or the still more ancient 
head of the races, '’Chita, Barar ha an.’’ The southern Biers 
also use the latter oath : “ By my aUegiance to CMta and Barar ” ; 
and they likewise swear by the sim, ‘ Suraj ha Sagun' and ‘iVadt 
ha Sagun’ ; or their ascetic priest, called the Nath."- The 
Bluhammadan Mer will not now eat hog ; the southron refuses 
nothing, though he respects the cow from the prejudices of those 
around him, and to please the Nath or Jogi, his spiritual guide. 
The partridge and the maloli^ or wag-tail, are the chief birds of 
omen with him, and the former ‘ clamouring ’ on the left, when 
he commences a foray, is a certain presage of success. To con- 
clude ; colonies of the Mers or Meras will be found as far north as 
the Chambal, and even in the peninsula of Saurashtra. Blerrvara 
is now in subjection to the Rana of Blewar, who has erected small 
forts amidst the most influential communities to overawe them. 
The whole tract has been assessed ; the chiefs of the districts 
being brought to the Rana’s presence presented nazarana, swore 
fidelit}’-, and received according to their rank gold bracelets or 
turbans. It was an era in the annals' of Blewar to see the accumu- 
lated arms of Menvara piled upon the [GS7] terrace of the palace 
at the capital ; but these measures were subsequent to our sojourn 

' ^ [Elsewhere known as JJhanjarit or Khanjan, a well-known bird of 
omen.] 
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in the glen of Kumbhalmcr, from ’ivhich we liave yet to issue to 
gain Marwar. 

The Chief of Gobulgarh . — October 21 . — ^All hailed the return 
of daylight with reverence. Captain Waugh and the Doctor 
uncoiled from the elephant’s jhul, and I issued from my palki, 
which had proved a welcome retreat against the chills of the 
night air. By thirst and hunger our appetite for the picturesque 
was considerably abated, and the contemplation of the spot 
where wc had bivouaced in that philosophical spirit of silence, 
which all have experienced who have made a long march before 
breakfast, lost much of its romantic interest. Nevertheless, 
could I have consulted mcrelj’’ my own wishes, I would have 
allowed 015 ' friends and escort to follow the canteen, and have 
pursued an intricate path %vhich branched off to the right, to 
have had the chance of an interview with the outlaw of Gokulgarh. 

This pett}’^ chieftain, who enjoyed the distinctive epithet of 
outlaw (barzealia), was of the Sonigira clan (a branch of the 
Chauhans), ivho for ccnturic.s were the lords of Jalor. He was 
a vassal of IMarwar, now sovereign of Jalor, and being expelled 
for his turbulence by his prince, he had taken post in the old 
ruined castle of Gokulgarh, on a cliff of the Aravalli, and hod 
• become the terror of the country. By his knowledge of the 
intricacies of the mountains, he chided pursuit ; and his mis- 
deeds being not only connived at, but his spoils participated by 
the chief of Dcogarh, in whose fief was his haunt, he was under 
no apprehension of surprise. Inability either to seize the Barwatia, 
or drive him from his retreat, formed a legitimate excuse for the 
resumption of Gokulgarh, and the dues of ‘ blackmail ’ he derived" 
from its twelve dependent \nllages. TJie last act of the Sonigira 
was most flagrant ; he intercepted in the plains of Godwar a 
marriage procession, and made captives the bridegroom and 
brid 6 , whom he conveyed to Gokulgarh, -where they long lan- 
giiished for want of ransom. A party was formed to lie in wait 
for him ; but he escaped the snare, and his retreat was found 
empty. .Such w'as the state of society in these districts. The 
form of outla-nry is singular in this country, where the penal 
laws are satisfied with banishment, even in cases of treason, 
insicad of the sanguinary law of civilization. The criminal 
against whom the sentence of exile is pronounced being called 
into his prince’s presence, is clad in black vestments, and placed 
VOL. ir I* 
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upon a black steed, his arms and shield all of the same> sombre 
hue of mourning and [688] disgrace ; he is then left .to gain the 
frontier by himself. This custom is very ancient : the Pandu 
brothers were ‘ Barwatias ’ ^ from the Jumna three thousand years 
ago. Tlie Jaisalmer annals relate the solemnity as practised 
towards one of their own princes ; and the author, in the domestic 
dissensions of Kotah, reeeived a letter from the prince, wherein 
he demands either that his rights should be conceded, or that 
the government would bestow the “ black garment,” and leave 
him to his fate. 

The Chief of Ghanerao. — Conversing on these and similar 
subjects with my Marwari friends, we threaded our way for live 
miles through the jungles of the pass, which we had nearly cleared, 
when we encountered the chieftain of Ghanerao at the head of 
his retinue, who of his o’tvn accord, and' from a feeling of respect 
to his ancient sovereign the Rana, advanced thus far to do me 
honour. I felt the compliment infinitely the more, as it displayed 
that spirit of loyalty peculiar to the Rajput, though the step whs 
dangerous with his jealous sovereign, and ultimately was pre- 
judicial to him. After dismounting and embracing, we continued 
to ride to the tents, conversing on the past history of the province, 
of his prince, and the Rana, after whom he affectionately inquired. 
Ajit Singh is a noble-looking man, about thirty years of age, tall, 
fair, and sat his horse like a brave Rathor cavalier. Ghanerao 
is the cliief town of Godwar, with the exception of the commercial 
Pah, and the garrison-post Desuri. From tliis important district 
the Rana could command four thousand Rathors holding lands 
on the teniue of service, of whom the Ghanerao chief, then one 
of the sixteen nobles of Mewar, was the head. Not^vithstanding 
the course of events had transferred the province, and- conse- 
quently liis services, from the Rana of Udaipur to the Raja of 
Jodhpur, so difficult is it to eradicate old feelings of loyalty and 
attaclunent, that the present Thakur preferred having the sword 
of investiture bound on him by his ancient and yet nominal 
suzerain, rather than by Ms actual sovereign. For tliis un- 
disguised mark of feeling, Ghanerao was denuded of its walls, 
wliich were levelled to the ground ; a perpetual memento of 
disgrace and an incentive to vengeance : and whenever the day 
arrives that the Rana’s herald may salute him with the old motto. 
This term is a compound of bShar and walan, literally ‘ ex patria,’ 
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“Renicnibcr Ktitnblialnier,” he will not he dcnf to the call. To 
defend this post ^vas the peculiar duly of his house, and often 
have his aticcstors hied in inainlainin" it against the iVIogul. 
Even now [CSD], such is the inveteracy wi(h which the Rajput 
clings to his honours, that whenever the Gluinerao chief, or any 
of his near kin, attend the liana’s court, he is saluted atthcporle, 
or at the Champ do i\Ijirs, hy a silver macc-hcarer from the Rana, 
with the ancient war-cry, “ Rcnicmher Kuiiihhahncr,'’ and he 
still receives on all occasions of rejoicing a khilat from that 
prince. He has to boast of being of the Raria’s blood, and is 
by courtesy c.allcd “the nephew of Mewar.” The Thalcur 
politely invited me to visit him ; but I was aware that compliance 
%vouId have involved him in diHicultics with his jealous prince, 
and made exenses of fatigue, and the necessity of marching next 
morning, the motives of which he could not misunderstand. 

Our march this morning was but short, and-the last two miles 
were in (he pl.'iiris of Marwar, with merely an occasional rock. 
Carey joined us, congratulating himself on the ducking which 
had secured him better fare Hum we had enjoyed in (he pass of 
Kumbhalmcr, and \vhi(:h fastened both on Waugh and myself 
violent colds. The atmosidieric change was most trying: emer- 
ging from the cold breezes of (he mountains to DO" of Fahrenheit, 
the effect was most injurious : it was 58® in the morning of our 
descent into the glen. .Vlas! for nij’ surviving barometer! 
jMahesh, my amanuensis, who had been entrusted with it, joined 
us next day, and told me the quicksilver had contrived to esc.'ipc ; 
so J lost the opportunity of comj)aring the level of the desert 
with the plains of Marwar- 

The Chief o£ Rupnagar . — October 27. — Halted to collect the 
.saillercd baggage, and to give the men rest ; the day was nearly 
over before the whole came up, each party bringing lamentable 
rejJorLs of the disaslrotis clcscent. I received a visit from the 
chief of Rupnagar, ^vho, like (he 'J’hakur of Gliancrao, owes a 
divided allegiance to the courts on each side the mountains. 
His castle, which gives him rank as one of the most conspicuous 
of the second grade of the Rana’.s nobles, was visible from the 
camp, being placed on the western face of the mountains, and 
commanding a ditlicult passage across them. From thence he 
looks down upon Desuri and lii.s ancient patrimony, now trans- 
ferred with Godwar to the Rathor prince ; and often has he 
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measured his lance with the present occupants to retain his ancient 
hhum, the right derived from the cultivating proprietor of the 
sod. The chief of Rupnagar is of the Solanki race, a lineal 
descendant of the sovereigns of Nahrwala, and the inheritor [690] 
of the war-shell of the celebrated monarch Siddhraj,^ one of the 
most powerful who ever sat on an eastern throne, and who occupied 
tlmt of Ajnliilwara from a.d. 1094, diuring half a century, cele- 
brated as a patron of literature and the arts. IVlieh in the 
thirteenth century this State was destroyed, the branches found 
refuge, as already described, in Mewar ; for the ancestor of 
Rupnagar was brother to the father of “ the star of Radnor,” 
and was invested with the estate and lands of Desuri by the same 
gallant prince who obtained her hand by the recovery of her 
father’s estates. The anecdote is worthy of relation, as showing 
that the Rajput will stop at nothing “ to obtain land.” The 
intestine feuds amongst Rana Raemall’s sons, and his constant 
warfare with'the Icings of Delhi and Malwa, made his authority 
very uncertain in Godwar. The Mina and Mer possessed them- 
selves of lands in the plains, and were supported by the Madrecha 
descendant of the once independent Chauhan sovereigns of Nadol, 
the ancient capital of this region. Sand, the Madrecha, had 
’obtained possession of Desuri, the garrison town. To expel liinj, 
the prince had recourse to Sada, the Solanki, whose son was 
married to the daughter of the Madrecha. The bribe for the , 
reward of this treachery was to be the grant in perpetuity of 
D,esuri and its lands. Sada’s son readily entered into the scheme ; 
and to afford facilities for its execution he went with his wife 
to reside at Desuri. It was long before an opportunity offered ; 
but at length the marriage of the young Madrecha to the daughter 
of Sagra the Balecha was communicated to the Solanki by his 
son ; who told his father “ to watch the smoke ascending from 
the tower of Desuri,” as the signal for the attempt to get posses- 
sion. Anxiously did- Sand watch from his castle of Sodhgarh 
the preconcerted sign, and when the volume of black smoke 
ascended, he rushed down from the Aravalli at the head of his 
retainers. V The mother-in-law of the young Solanki sent to know 
why he should make a smoke as if he were burning a corpse, 
when her son must be returning with his bride. Soon she heard 
the clash of arms ; the Solankis had entered and fired' the to^vn, 

1 He ruled from a.d. 1094 to 1143. 
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and the bridal party appeared before success was attained. Spears 
and swords were plied. “ ’Ware the bull ! ” (sand), said the 
Madrecha, as he encountered his foe. “ ]\Iy name is the lion 
(swgh) who will [691] devour the bull,” replied the Solanki. 
The contest was fierce, but the Madrechas were slain, and in the 
morn Pritliiraj was irut in possession of Desuri. He drew out a 
grant upon the spot, inserting in it a curse against any of Sesodia 
blood who might break the bond which had restored the Rathor 
authority in Godwar. Although seventeen generations have 
passed since this event, the feud has continued between the 
descendants of the lion of Sodligarh and the bull of Desuri, though 
the object of dissension is alienated from both. 

The Chief of Ghanerao. The Rajputs of lHewar and Idarwar 
compared. — I could well have dispensed with visits this daj% the 
thermometer being 96° ; I was besides devoured with inflam- 
matory cold ; but there was no declining another polite visit 
of the chieftain of Ghanerao. His retinue afforded a good oppor- 
tunity of contrasting the Sesodia Rajput of fertile Mewar wth 
the Ralhors of Marwar, and wliich on the whole would have been 
favourable to the latter, if we confined our view to those of the 
vallej’’ of Udaipur, or the mountainous region of Its southern limit, 
where climate and situation are dccidedlj' unfavourable. There 
the Rajput may be said not only to deteriorate in muscular form 
and strength, but in that fairness of complexion which distin- 
guishes him from the lower orders of Hindus. But the danger 
of generalizing on such matters will be apparent when it is IcnoAvn 
that there is a cause continually operating to check and dimmish 
the deteriorating principle arising from the climate and situation 
(or, as the Rajput w'ould say, from the hatva pani, ‘ air and 
water ’) of these unliealtliy tracts ; namely, the continual influx 
of the purest blood from every region in Rajputana : and the 
stream which 'would become eorrupt if only flowing from the 
commingling of the Chondawals of Salumbar and the Jlialas of 
Gogunda (both mountainous districts), is refreshed by that of 
the Rathors of Godwar, the Chauhans of Haraoli, or the Bhatti 
of the desert. I .speak from conviction, the chieftains above 
mentioned affording proofs of the evil resulting from such repeated 
intermarriages ; for, to use their o'wn adage, “ a raven will pro- 
duce a raven.” But though the personal appearance of the 
chieftain of Gogunda might exclude liira from the table of the 
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sixteen barons of Mewar, his son by a Rathor mother may be 
exliibited as a redeeming si^ecimen of the Jhalas, and one in every 
way favourable of the Rajput of Mewar. On such occasion, 
also, as a formal visit, both chieftain and retainers appear under 
every advantage of dress and decoration ; for even the form of 
the turban may improve the contour of the face, though [692] 
the Mertias of Ghanerao have nothing so decidedly peculiar in 
this way as those of other clans. 

After some discourse on the liistory of past days, with which, 
like every respectable Rajput, I found him perfectly conversant, 
the Ghanerao chief took his leave with some courteous and 
friendly expressions. It is after such a conversation that the 
mind disposed to reflection will do justice to the intelligence of 
these people : I do not say tliis with reference to the baron of 
Ghanerao, but taking them generally. If by history we mean 
the relation of events in succession, %vith an account of the leading 
incidents connecting them, then are all the Rajputs versed in 
this science ; for nothing is more common than to hear them 
detail their immediate ancestry or that of their prince for many 
generations, Avith the events wliich have marked their societies. 
It is immaterial" Avhether he derives this loioAvledge from the 
chronicle, the chronicler, or both ; it not only rescues liim from 
the charge of ignorance, but suggests a comparison betAveen him 
and those who constitute themselves judges of nationalities by 
no means unfavourable to the Rajput. 

Godwar . — October 28. — ^Marched at daybreak. The Thakur 
sent a confidential vassal to accompany me through his domain. 
We could noAV look around us, as we receded from the Alpine 
Aravalli, Avith notliing to obstruct the Ausion, over the fertile 
plains of Godwar. We passed near Ghanerao, whose isolated 
portals, Avithout toAver or curtain to connect them, have a most 
humiliating appearance. It is to Raja Bhim, some twenty years 
a^o that their ciiieftains owe this degradation, in order to lessen 
their ability to recover the province for its ancient master the 
Rana. It Avas indeed one of the gems of his croAvn, as it is the 
only dazzling one in that of Marwar. ^Vhile Ave marched over 
its rich and beautiful plains, well Avatered, Avell Avooded, and 
abounding in fine toAvns, I entered into conversation Avith the 
Rana^s envoy, Avho joined me on the march. Kishandas has 
already been mentioned as one of the fcAV men of integrity and 
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'wisdom who had been spared to be useful to his comitry. He 
was a mine of ancient lore, and his years, liis situation, and his 
eharaetcr gave force to his sentiments of determined independ- 
ence. He was as quick as touchwood, which propensity occasion- 
ally created a wordy war between me and my Mend, who knew 
my respect for him. “ Restore us Godwar,” "was his abrupt 
salutation as he joined me on the march : to which, being a little 
vexed, as the point could not be agitated by our government, I 
said in reply, “ "Wliy did j’^ou [693] let them take it ? — ^^vhere has 
the Sesodia sword slept this half centur 3 ’- ? ” Adding, “ God 
Almighty never intended that the region on this side the moim- 
tains should belong to Jlcwar ; — ^nature’s o^vn hand has placed 
the limit between you.” The old envoj’^’s blood was roused as 
he exclaimed, “ Even on this principle Godwar is ours, for 
nature has marked our limit by stronger features than mountains . 
Observe, as you ad%'ance, and you will find to the further limit 
of the pro%'ince every shrub and flower common to Mewar ; pass 
that limit but a few yards, and they arc lost ; 

" Anwal, unwal Mewar : 

Buwal, bawal Marwfir. 

“ WJierever the anwal puts forth its yellow blossoms, the land is 
of right ours ; we want nothing more. Let them enjoy their 
stunted babuls, their karil, and the ak ; but give us back our 
sacred pipal, and the anwal of the border.” In truth, the transi- 
tion is beyond credence marked : cross but a shallow brook, and 
you leave all that is magnificent in vegetation ; the pipal, bar, 
and that species of the mimosa resembling the cypress, peculiar 
to Godwar, are exchanged for the prickly shrubs, as the wild 
caper, jawas, and many others, more useful than ornamental, on 
which the camel browses.^ TJic argument was, however, more 
ingenious than just, and the old envoy was here substituting the 
effect for the cause ; but he shall explain in his own words why 
Flora should be permitted to mark the line of demarcation instead 
of llie rock-enthroned (Durga) Cybele. The legend now repeated 
is historical, and the leading incidents of it have already been 
touched upon ; “ I shall therefore condense the Pancholi’s deserip- 

^ lAntval, aonla, Plnjllanihus emhlica; bawal, babvl, Acacia arabica ; 
haril, Capparia aphylla ; ah, Galolropis giganlca ; ptpal, Ficus rcligiosa.J 

- [Bar, Ficus bmgalcnsis ; jawas, Hedysarum alliagi.'] “ Sco p. 326. 
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tion into a summary anatysis of the cause why the couplet of the 
bard should be deemed “ confirmation strong ” of the bounds of 
kingdoms. These traditionarj’' couplets, handed down from 
generation to generation, are the most powerful evidence of the 
past, and they are accordingly employed to illustrate the Kliyats. 
or annals, of Rajputana. When, towards the conclusion of the 
fourteenth century, the founder of the Chondawats repaid the 
meditated treachery of Ranmall of Mandor bj'^ his death, he took 
possesion of that capital and the entire country of the Rathors 
(then but of small extent), which he held for several years. The 
heir of Mandor became a fugitive, concealing himself in the fast- 
nesses of the AravaUi, with little hope that [694] his name (Jodha) 
would become a patronymic, and that he would be lionoured.as 
the second foimder of his country : that Mandor itself should be 
lost in Jodhpur. The recollection of the feud was almost extinct ; 
the young Rana of Cliitor had passed the years of Rajput minority, 
and Jodha continued a fugitive in the wilds of Bhandak-parao, 
with but a few horse in his train, indebted to the resources of 
some independents of the desert for the means of subsistence. 
He was discovered in this retreat by a Charan or bard, who, 
without aspiring to prophetic powers, revealed to him that the 
intercession of the queen-mother of Chitor had determined the 
Rana to restore him to Mandor. Whether the sister of Jodha, 
to give dclat to the restoration, wished it to have tlie appearance 
of a conquest, or whether Jodha, impatient for possession, took 
advantage of circumstances to make his entrance one of triumph, 
and thereby redeem the disgrace of a long and liumiliating exile, 
it is diffieult to decide ; for while the annals of Mewar make the 
restoration an act of grace, those of Marwar give it all the colours 
of a trimnph. Were the point w'orthy of discussion, we should 
say both accounts were correct. The Rana had transmitted the 
recall of Chonda from hlandor, but concealed from him the 
motive, and while Jodha even held in his possession the Rana’s 
letter of restoration, a concatenation of circumstances, in which 
“ the omen ” was predominant, occurred to make him anticipate 
his induction by a measure more consonant to the Rajput, a 
brilliant coup de main. Jodlia had left his retreat in the Run ’ 
to make known to Harbuji Sanklxla, Pabujf, and other rievers 

* An alp, or spot in these mountainous regions, where springs, pasttire, 
and other natural conveniences exist. 
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of t}ie desert, Ibe changes which the bard had communicated. 
Dliiie lie was there, intelligence was brought that Chonda, in 
obedience to his sovereign’s command, had proceeded to Ciiitor. 
That same night “ the bird of omen perched on Jodha’s lance, 
and the star which irradiated Ids birth shone bright upon it.” 
The bard of IMandor revealed the secret of heaven to Jodha, and 
the heroes in his train : ” Ere that star descends in the west, 
your pennon uill wave on the battlements of Mandor.” Unless, 
however, this “ vision of glory' ” was merely mental, Jodlia’s 
star must have been visible in daylight ; for they could never 
have marched from the banks of the Luni, where the Sanidila 
resided, to Mandor, between its rising and setting. The elder son 
of Chonda had accompanied his father, and they had proceeded 
two coss in their [G95] journey', when a sudden blaze appeared in 
hlandor : Chonda pursued his route, while his son iManja returned 
to Mandor. Jodha was already in possession ; his an had been 
proclaimed, and the two other sons of Chonda had fallen in its 
defence. Manja, who fled, was overtaken and slain on the 
border. Tiicsc tidings reached Chonda at the pass of the Aravalli ; 
he instantly' returned to Mandor, where he was met by Jodha, 
who showed liim the letters of surrender for Mandor, and- a com- 
mand that he should fix with him the future boundary of each 
State. Chonda thoiJght that there was no surer line of demarca- 
tion than that chalked out bj' the hand of nature ; and he accord- 
ingly fixed that wherever the “ yellow blossom ” was found, the 
land should belong to his sovereign, and the bard was not slow in 
perpetuating the decree. Such is the origin of 

Amval, anwal Mewar : 

Bawal, bawal Milrwar, 

The brave and loyal founder of the Chondmvats, who thus 
sacrificed his revenge to his sovereign’s commands, had his 
feelings in some degree propitiated by this arrangement, which 
secured the entire province of Godwar to his prince : his son 
Manja fell, as he touched the region of the anwalas, and this cession 
may' have been in ‘ mtmdh'ati,' the compromise of the price of 
blood. By such traditional legends, not less true than strange, 
and to which the rock sculptures taken from Mandor bear evidence,- 
even to the heroes who aided Jodha in his enterprise, the anwal 
of the Rajputs has been immortalized, like the hunible broom of 
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the French, whose planta-genesta has distinguished the loftiest 
name in chivalry, the proudest race emblazoned on the page of 
heraldry. 

Notwithstanding the crops had been gathered, this tract con- 
trasted favourably with Mewar, although amidst a comparative 
prosperity we could observe the traces of rapine ; and numerous 
stories were rehearsed of the miseries inflicted on the people by 
the rapacious followers of Amir Khan. We crossed numerous 
small streams flowing from the Aravalli, all proceeding to join 
the “ Salt River,” or Luni. The villages were large and more 
populous ; yet was there a dulness, a want of that hilarity which 
pervaded the peasantry of Mewar, in spite of their misfortunes. 
The Rajputs partook of the feeling, the cause of which a little 
better acquaintance with their headquarters soon revealed. 
Mewar had passed through i;he period [696] of reaction, which in 
Maiwar was about to display itself, and was left unfortunately 
to its OAvn control, or with only the impulse of a long suppressed 
feeling of revenge in the bosom of its prince, and the iviles of a 
miscreant minister, who 'wished to keep him in durance, and the 
country in degradation. 

Nadol.— It creates a refreshing sensation to find the camp 
pitched in a cool and shaded spot ; and at Nadol ^ we had tliis 
satisfaction. Here again there was no time for recreation, for 
there was abimdant, nay, overwhelming matter both for the pen 
and the pencil ; but my readers must be satisfied -with the im- 
perfect delineations of the first. Nadol is still a place of some 
consequence, though, but for its temples, we should not have 
supposed it to have been the capital of a province. With its 
neighbour, Narlai, five miles to the westward, it was the abode 
of a branch of the Chaulians of Ajmer, established at a very early 
period. From Nadol sprung the Deoras of Sirohi, and the 
Sonigiras of Jalor. The former still maintain their ground, in 
spite of all attempts of the.Rathors ; but the Sonigira, who was 
immortalized by his struggle against the second AJa, is blotted 
from the list of independent States ; and this valuable domain, 
consisting of three hundred and sixty towns^ is now incorporated 
TOth Jodlipur. ' , 

There is no spot in Rajputana that does not contain some 
record of the illustrious Chaulian ; and though every race has 
^ [About seventy miles south-south- west of Jodhpur city.] 
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had its career of glory, the sublimity of which, the annals of the 
Sesodias before the reader siiniciently attest, yet with all my 
partialit}^ for those -svith whom I long resided, and with nvhose 
lustory I am best acquainted, m 3 ’' sense of justice compels me to 
assign the palm of martial intrepidity to tlie Chauhan over all 
the “ ro 3 ’al races ” of India. Even the bards, to whatever family 
tlie 3 ^ belong, appear to articulate the very name as if imbued with 
some peculiar energy, and dwell on its terminating nasal with 
peculiar complacency. Although they liad always ranked high 
in the list of chivalr}’', 3 ’et the seal of the order was stamped on 
all who have the name of Chauhan, since the da 3 ’s of Prithiraj, 
the model of eveiy .Rajput, and who had a long line of fame to 
maintain. Of the many names familiar to the bard is Guga of 
Bhatinda, who "vrith forty-seven sons “ dranlc of the stream of 
the sword ” on the banks of the Sutlej, in opiiosing Slahmud.^ 
This conqueror proceeded through the desert to the attack of 
Ajmer, the chief abode of this race, where his arms w’cre disgraced, 
the invader wounded, and forced to relinquish his enterprise [697]. 
In his route to Nahrwala and Somnath he passed Nadol,® whose 
prince hesitated not to measure his sword even with klalimud. 
I was fortunate enough to obtain an inscription regarding this 
prince, the celebrated Laklia, said to be the founder of this 
branch from Ajmer, of which it was a fief — its date S. 1039 
(a.d. 983).® The fortress attributed to Laldia is on the- declivity 

^ [Bhatinda, now Govindgarh, in the Patiala State (IGI, xii. 343). The 
author’s accounts of Guga or Gugga are contradictor}’’ (see Index, s.v.). 
For this famous saga sec Temple, Legends of the Panjab, i. 121 ff., iii. 261 if. 
The cult of the hero has passed ns far south as Gujarat, his festival being 
held on 9th dark half of Bhadon (Aug.-Sept.), known ns Guga'navami (BO, 
ix. Part i. 524 f.).] 

® Perishta, or his copyist, by a false arrangement of the points, has lost 
Nadole in Buzulo, using the > > for the and the ^ for the [It was 

Kutbu-d-din who, on his way to Gujarat, passed the forts of “Tilli and 
Buzulo ” (Dow, cd. 1812, i. 147). Briggs (Perishta i. 196) writes “ Baly and 
Nadole.” In the Tuju-l-3Ia-asir of Hasan Nizami the names are given as 
“ Pali and Nandul ” (Elliot-Dowson ii. 229). This illustrates the difficulty 
of tracing place names in the Muhammadan historians.] 

® [Towards the end of tho tenth century, Liilchan or Lakshman Singh, a 
3 'oungor brother of Wakpatiifij, the Chauhan Baja of Sambhar, settled at 
Nadol, and his descendants ruled tho territory till their defeat by Kutbu-d- 
din Ibak in 1206-10 (Erskine iii. A. 181 f.).] 
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of a low ridge to the westward of the tow, wth square towers 
of ancient form, and built of a very' curious conglomerate of 
granite and gneiss, of which the roclc on which it stands is com- 
posed. There was a second inscription, dated S. 1024 (a.o. 968), 
which made him the contemporary of the Rana’s ancestor* 
Sakti Kumar of Aitpur, a city also destroyed, more probably 
by the father of Mahmud. The Chauhan bards speak in very 
lofty terms of Rao Laldia, who “ collected transit dues from the 
further gate of Anhilwara, and lemed tribute from the prince 
of Chitor.” 

Ileiua>ins at Nadol. — It is impossible to do full justice to the' 
architectural remains, which are well worthy of the pencil. Here 
everything shows that the Jain faith was once predominant, 
and that their arts, like their religion, were of a character quite 
distinct from those of Siva. The temple of Mahavira, the 
last of their twenty-four apostles, is a very fine piece of 
arcliitecture. Its vaulted roof is a perfect model of the most 
ancient stjde of dome in the East ; probably invented anterior 
to the Roman. The principle is no doubt the same as the 
first substitute of the arch, and is that which marked the genius 
of Caesar in his bridge over the Rhone, and which appears 
over every moimtain torrent of the ancient Helvetii, from 
whom he may have borrowed it.^ The principle is that of a 
horizontal instead of a radiating pressure. At Nadol the stones 
are placed by a gradual projection one over the other, the 
apex being closed by a circular key-stone. The angles of 
aU these projections being rounded off, the spectator looking 
up can only describe the vault as a series of gradually diminish- 
ing amulets or rings converging to tlie apex, TZie effect is 
very pleasing, though it furnishes a strong argument that the 
Hindus first became acquainted with the perfect arch through 
their conquerors. The toTcin, in front of the altar of MahaAura, 
is exquisitely sculptured, as weU as several statues of marble, ■ 
discovered about one hundred and fifty years ago in the bed of 
the river, when it changed its course. It is not unlikely that 
they were buried during Malunud’s invasion. But [698] the 

^ [The temple of Mahavira contains three inscriptions, dated a.d. 1609, 
recording its construction from charitable funds. Garrett disputes the 
author’s reference to Caesar, as the buildings are not superior to' many 
others in Eajputana {ASB, xxiii. (1887) 93).] 
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most singular structure of Nadol is a reservoir, called the chana 
hi baoU, from the cost of it being paid by the return of a single 
grain of pulse (chana). The excavation is immense ; the descent 
is by a flight of grey granite steps, and the sides are built up from 
the same materials by piling blocks upon blocks of enormous 
magnitude, without the least cement. 

Inscriptions and Coins. — ^My acquisitions here were consider- 
able. Besides copies of inscriptions made by my Sanslcrit scribes, 
I obtained two originals on brass. Of one of these, dated S. 1218, 
the memorial of Alandeva, I append a translation,^ which may 
be considered curious as a formula of endowment of the Jains, 
I likewise procured several isolated MS. leaves of very great 
“value, relative to the thirty-six royal races, to the ancient geo- 
graphy of India, and to the founding of ancient cities ; also a 
catalogue of longevity of plants and animals, and an extract 
from a work concerning the descendaiits of Srenika and Samprati, 
the potent princes of the Jain faith between Mahavira and 
Vikrama. However meagre these fragments may be, I have 
incorporated their contents into my mosaic. I also made valuable 
additions to my collection of medals, for I obtained coins of 
Mahmud, Balban, and Ala, surnamed IChuni, or ‘ the sanguinary ’ ; 
and another of a conqueror equally meriting that title. Nadir 
Shah. But these v/ere of little consequence compared with what 
one of my envoys brouglit from Narlai — a small bag fuU of 
curious hierogljqjhical (if I may so use the terra)' medals of the 
' Chauhan princes.^ One side represents a warrior on horseback, 
compounded out of a character to which I have applied the above 
term ; on some there- Avas a bull ; while others, retaining the 
original reverse, have on the obverse the titles of the first Islamite 
conquerors, in the same manner as the currency of France bears 
the effigies of Louis XVI. and the emblems of the Republic. 
Whoever will pay a visit to Nadol Avill find his labour amply 
rewarded ; I had only leisure to glean a few of these relics, Avliich 
yet formed a rich haiwest. Narlai, Bali, Desuri, Sadri, all 
ancient seats of the Jains, will yield medals, MSS., and rare 
specimens of the architectural art. From Abu to Mandor, the 

J See Appendix, No. VII. 

“ These will appear more appropriately in a disquisition on Hindu 
medals found hy me in India, in the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
[The well-known “ Bull and Horseiiian ” type (lOI, ii. 142 f.).] 
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antiquary might fill many portfolios, and collect matter, for 
volumes of the ancient history of this people, for this is the cradle 
of their faith. That I was enabled to obtain so much during a 
rapid march through the country arose parity from previous 
[699] Icnowledge, partly from the extent of my means, for I had 
flying detachments to the right and left of my route, consisting 
of intelligent natives of each city, accompanied by pandits for 
deciphering, and others for collecting whatever was the object of 
research ; who, at the close of each day, brought me the fruits 
of their inquiries. Wdien any remarkable discovery was made, 
I followed it up in person, or by sending those in whom I could 
confide. This is not mentioned from a spirit of egotism, but to 
incite others to the pursuit by showing the rewards wdiich await 
such research. 

Indara. — October 29. — Camp at Indara, eleven miles. This 
small town, placed on the north bank of one of the nameless 
feeders of the ‘ salt river,’ is the boundary of Godwar ; here the 
reign of'the yellow anwal terminates, and here commences Maru- 
stliali, or ‘ the region of death.’ The transition is great. We can 
look back upon fertility, and forward on aridity, which does not, 
however, imply sterility : for that cunning artist, nature, com- 
pensates the want of verdure and foliage to the inhabitants of the 
desert by many spontaneous bounties. An entire race of cucurbi- 
taceous plants is the eleemosynary equivalent for the mango and 
exotics of the central lands of Rajputaua ; while indigenous 
poverty sends forth her commercial sons from Osi, Pali, and 
Pokaran, to bring wealth from the Ganges and the Kastna, to the 
Luni, or to the still more remote oasis, Jaisalmer. From Indara 
everything assumed a new character : the sand, of which we had 
before scarcely a sprinlding, became occasionally heavy ; the 
shallow beds of the numerous streams were white with saline 
incrustations ; and the vegetable creation had been gradually 
diminishing, from the giant race of the sacred fig-tree with leaf 
“broad as Amazonian targe,” to the dwarfish shrubs of the 
desert. At once the satiric stanza of tlie bard of a more favoiured 
region ■was brought to my mind, and as I repeated it to my old^ 
friend the Rana’s envoy, he enjoyed the confession, and afresh 
urged his msh that nature should decide the question of tlieir 
boundaries : 
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Ak ra jkonpra, 

Phog ra var, 

Bajra ri roli, 

Molham hari dal, 

Dekho ho Paja, tcri Hlanvar. 

‘ Huts of the ale. 

Barriers of thorns, 

Bread of maize. 

Lentils of the vetch, 

Behold Raja, your Marwar ! ’ [700]. 

Construction o£ Villages. — ^The ^^lIages are of a construction 
totally distinct from anything we have seen, and more approach- 
ing the wigwam of the western world. Every commune is 
surrounded vdth a circuravallation of thorns, kanta ka kot, and 
the stacks of hhus, or ‘ chaff,’ which are placed at intervals, give 
it the appearance of a respectable fortification. These hhus 
stacks are erected to pro^^■de provender for the cattle in scanty 
rainy seasons, when the parched earth denies grass, or full crops 
of maize. Tliey are erected to the height of twenty or thirty 
feet, coated with a cement of earth and cow-dung, and with a 
sprinkling of thorns, to prevent the fowls of the air from reposing 
in tlicm. In this manner, with a little fresh coating, they will 
exist ten years, being only resorted to on emergencies, when the 
kine may be said to devour the village walls. Their appearance 
is a great relief to the monotony of the march through the desert ; 
which, however, cannot strictly be said to commence till you 
cross the Luni. 

Pali . — October 30. — A long march of twenty-one miles, in which 
there was little to record, brought us to Pali, the great commercial 
mart of ivestern Rajwara. Like everything else in these regions 
it, bore the marks of rapine ; and as in the civil wars of this State 
its possession was of great importance to either party, the fortifica- 
tions were razed at the desire of the inhabitants, who did not 
admire the noise of war within their gates. From the same 
feeling, when it was proposed to gird the sister mart, Bhilwara, 
•with walls, the opposition to it was universal. The remnants of 
the walls lend it an air of desolation.^ Tlie town is overrated at 
ten thousand houses. As an emporium its reputation is of ancient 

^ [All traces of these walls have disappeared, hut in .Tuna or ‘ Old ’ 
Puli there are some fine temples (ASli, x.viii. (1887) 80 IT.).] 
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Here we found our old friend, Gough, who had been rambling to 
the south-west amongst Sahariya, Kliosas,^ and all the -wild beings 
of these uncivilized tracts, in search of new breeds of horses. 
Halted to enjoy his society. 

Kairla, 30th. 

Rohat, 31st. 

Ehankani. — November 1. — ^Ifhankani, on the north bank of 
the Luni. There was nothing to arrest attention between Pali 
and the Luni : all is flat and lonely in -the thirty miles which 
intervene. Our halts were at Kairla, w'hich has tw'o small salt 
lakes, whence its name ; in fact, this superabundant profluct, 
khar, or salt, gives its name to streams and towns. Botli Kairla 
and Rohat, the intermediate places of halt, are feudal estates, 
and both chiefs had been involved in the recent civil dissensions : 
Rohat was under the ban. 

Bhat Customs. Coercion by Threat of Human Sacrifice.— Here 
I had an exemplification of the vulgar adage, two of a trade,” 
etc. Pema Naik, the leader of one of the largest iandas, or 
caravans, which frequent the desert for salt, had left his convoy, 
and with his brethren came to exhibit his w'ounds and fractures 
received in a fray with the leaders of another caravan. Both 
were Bhats ; Pema was the head of the Bamania Bhats, so called 
from the place of their abode, and he counted forty thousand 
beasts of burthen under his control. Shama had no distinctive 
epithet : he had no home separate from [703] his tanda. His 
httle State Avheu not in motion was on the highways ; hence those 
who dw’^ell entirely mth their cattle are styled upapanti, ‘ on the 
road.’ Shama had taken advantage of the greater portion of 
Pema’s caravan being detached to revenge an ancient feud ; 
and had shown himself quite an adept in club-law, as the broken 
heads of his opponents disclosed. To reconcile them was im- 
possible ; and as the case was to be decided, not by the scales 
of abstract justice but by calculating which contributed most in 
duties, Pema by this summary process, more than from sympathy 
to his wounded honour, gained a victory by the exclusion of his 
rival. As before observed, these classes take advantage of their 
sacred character amongst the Rajputs to become the general 

1 [The Khosa is a Balooli tribe, many of them found in Sind, where, 
it is said, they were given lands by the Emperor Humayun (Census Beport, 
Baluchistan, 1901, i. 95 f.).] 
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carriers of the country : but llic advantage •n-hicli might result 
to the State from the respect paid to them is neutralized by their 
avarice and constant evasion of the payment of all established 
duties. A memorable example of this kind occurred during the 
reign of Amra the First with the ancestor of this same Pemn. 
The Rana would not submit to the insolent demands of the Bhats, 
when they had recourse to one of the most sanguinary sacrifices 
ever recorded — ^the threat alone of which is generally sufficient 
to extort acq\ucscence and concession. But the firmness of Amra 
has been recorded : and he braved them. Collecting the elder 
])ortion of their community, men, women, and jmuths of both 
sexes, they made a sacrifice to the number of eighty souls with 
their daggers in the court of the palace. The blood of the victims 
was on the Rana’s head.* It was a species of excommunication, 
wliieh would have unsettled a weaker reason ; for the Rajput 
might repose after the murder of a Brahman, but that of the 
prophetic Vates would rise against him here and hereafter. For 
once thej'- encountered a mind too strong to be shaken ; Amra 
banished the whole fraternit}’’ of Bamania Bhats from his 
dominions, and the town of Bamani reverted to the fisc. The 
edict remained uncanccllcd until these daj's, when amongst the 
industrious of all classes whom the proclamations - brought once 
more to Mewar, came Pema and his brethren. Although tradi- 
tion had prcsen'yd the causes of their exile, it liad made no altera- 
tion in their sentiments and opinions, and the dagger \vns alwaj's 
at hand, to be sheathed in their owii flesh whenever provocation 
called it from the girdle. Pema beset the Rana in all liis rides, 
demanding a reduction [TO'I] or rather abolition of duties for his 
ianda ; and at length he look up a position on the terrace fronting 
the ‘ balconj’- of the sun,’ threatening a chamJni,^ for such is the 

1 [Numerous instances of this custom among BImts will bo found in 
BO, ix. Port i. 209 ff.] ~ Sco Vo!. I. p. COL 

® [Platts (Uininstuni Did,, s.v.) gives chandni, ‘moonlight’; cJidndni 
mar-jdna, ‘ to bo moonstruck, paralysed by a stroko of the moon ’ ; chandni 
karan, ‘the practice of Bnlhinans and others wounding themselves in 
order to o.vtort the payment of a debt.’ Hero the threat is fear of tho 
ghost. of tho man who took his life. Sir G. Grierson notes that in Gujnnlti 
and Jfarathi chdndi kttran means ‘ to roduco to n-Jiitc ashes,’ hence ‘ to 
ruin or destroy completely.’ Hero chdndi, usnallj’’ meaning ‘silver,’ menus 
‘ anything white,’ and henco ‘ white nshca.’ This, he suggests, seemH to 
bo a more probable explanation tbnn ' inoonstruolc.’j 
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term applied to this suicidal revenge. The Rana, who had not 
the nerve of his ancestor, sent to me to beseech my interference : 
with his messenger, one from me returned to invite the Bhats to 
a settlement. They came, as fine, robust, intrepid a set as I 
ever saw. We soon came to issue : I urged that duties must be 
paid by all who chose to frequent the passes of Mewar, and that 
they would get nothing by their present silly mode of endeavour- 
ing to obtain remission ; that if they would give a -ivritten agree- 
ment to abide by the scale of duties laid down, they should receive 
exemption for five hundred out of the forty thousand bullocks 
of their tanda, and be reindueted into Bamani ; if not, there were 
daggers (showing them some on the table), and they might begin 
as soon as they pleased. I added that, in . addition to Rana 
Amra’s penalty of banishment, I would recommend confiscation 
of their entire caravan. Pema was no fool : he accepted Bamani, 
and the muafi for five hundred, and that day received his* 
gold bracelets and clothes of investiture for Bamani from the 
Rana. 

Jhalamand. — November 2.-:-Jhalamand, ten miles. Although 
within one march of Jodhpur, we were obliged to make an inter- 
mediate halt, in order to arrange the ceremonials of reception ; 
a grave matter with all the magnates of the East, who regulate, 
all such affairs by slavish precedent and ancestral wisdom. On 
such a novel occasion as the reception of an English envoy at 
this desert court, they were a good deal puzzled how to act. Thej^ 
could very well comprehend how an ambassador direct from 
majesty should be received, and were not unfamiliar with the 
formula to be observed towards a viceregal legation. But the 
present case was an anomaly : the Governor of all India, of course, 
could appear only as the first servant of a commercial body, 
which, with whatever privileges invested, never could be made to 
rank with royalty or its immediate emanation. Accordingly, this 
always proved a clog to our diplomatic missions, until the diffusion 
of our power from the Indus to the ocean set speculation at rest 
on the formalities of reception of the Company’s ambassadors. 
On the other hand, the eternal rotation of military adventurers 
enjoying ephemeral power, such as the commanders of the m 5 rr- 
midons of Sindhia and Holkar, compelled all the Rajput princes 
to forgo much of their dignity ; and men like Amir IQian, Jean 
Baptiste, or Bapu Sindliia, who but a [705] short time ago would 
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have deemed themselves honoured with a seat in tlie antc-chamher, 
claimed equality o£ reception with princes. Each made it a 
subject for boasting, how far he had honoured lumself by the 
'inmiiliation of the descendant of the emperor of Kanauj, or the 
scion of Rama. At the same time, as the world is always deceived 
by externals, it was difficult to concede a reception less distin- 
guished than that granted to the leader of a Jlahratta horde ; 
and here their darling precedent was available. To -what distance 
did the Raja send the istikhal to meet Amir IQian ? what was the 
rank of the chieftains so deputed ? and to what point did the 
“ offspring of the sun ” condescend to advance in jjerson to 
receive this “ lord of the period ” ? All these, and many similar 
questions, were propoimded tlu-ough the Wakil, who had long 
been unth me, to liis sovereign, to whose presence he proceeded 
in order that they might be adjusted, while I halted at Jhalamand, 
only five miles from the capital. However individually we maj- 
despise these matters, we have no option, as public servants, but 
to demand the full measure of honour for those we represent. 
As the present would also regulate future receptions, I was com- 
pelled to urge that the Raja would best consult his own dignity 
by attending to that of the government I represented, and dis- 
tinctly signified that it could never be tolerated that he should 
descend to the very foot of his castle to honour Amir IHian, and 
await the English envoy almost on the threshold of his palace. 
It ended, as such matters generally do in those countries, by a 
compromise : it was stipulated that the Raja should receive the 
mission in his palki or litter, at the central barrier of descent.^ 
These preliminaries being arranged, we left Jhalamand in the 
afternoon, that jve might not derange the habits of slumber of 
those who were to conduct us to the ca])ital. About half-way 
we were met by the great feudatory chieftains of Pokaran and 
Nimaj, then lords of the ascendant, and the joint advisers of their 
sovereign. We dismounted, embraced, complimented each other 
in the customary phraseology ; then remounted, and rode together 
until we reached the tents, where, after I had requested them to 
be the bearers of my homage to their sovereign, we mutually 
saluted and parted. 

o- superintendent tSl Ajinor, was deputed by General 

fair P. Oobtcrlouy, in Doceuibor 1818, to the court of Jodhpur, and was very 

courteously received by the Itaja, ' 
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The Ohio! o! Pokaran. — Salim Singh ^ was the name of the lord 
of Pokaran, the most wealthy and the [706]' most powerful of 
all the baronies of Mar^var. His castle and estate (wested from 
Jaisalmcr) are in the very heart of the desert; the former is 
strong both by position and art. It is a family which has often 
shaken the foundation of the throne of jMarwar. During four 
generations have its bold and turbulent chiefs made the most 
resolute of these monarchs tremble. Deo Singh, the great grand- 
father of the present chief, used to sleep in the hall of the royal 
palace, with five hundred of lus Champawats, of which clan lie 
is the chief. “ The throne of Marwar is within the sheath of 
my dagger,” was tlie boast, as elsewhere mentioned, ■ of this 
haughty noble to his sovereign. His son, Sabal Singh, folloivcd 
his father’s steps, and even dethroned the great Bijai Singh : a 
cannon-shot relieved the prince from this terror of bis reign. 
Sawai Singh, Ids son and successor, acted the same part towards 
Raja Bhiin, and was involved in the civil wars -winch commenced 
in 180G, ^vhen he set up the pretender, Dhonkal Singh. The 
catastrophe of Nagor, in which Amir IChan acted the assassin of 
the Champawat, and all his associates, relieved Raja Man from 
the evil genius of his house ; and the honours this prince heaped 
on the son of the Champawat, in giving 1dm the first office in 
the State, were but a trap to ensnare him. From tlds he escaped, 
or his life and the honours of Pokaran would have been 
lost together. Such is a rapid sketcli of the family of the 
chief who >vas deputed to meet me. He -was about thirty-five 
years of age ; his appearance, though not prepossessing, was 
dignified and commanding. ' In person he -jvas tall, but more 
powerful than athletic ; his features were gogd, but his com- 
plexion was darker than in general amongst the chieftains of 
Marwar. 

The Chief of Nimaj. — ^His companion, and associate in the 
coimcils of his prince, was in every point of personal appearance 
the reverse of this portrait. Surthan Singh was chief of the 
Udawats, a clan which can muster four thousand swords, all 
residing on the land skirting the Aravalli ; and of which his 

1 The sibilant is the Shibboleth of the Rajput of Western India, and wifi 
always detect him. The ‘lion’ {singh) of Pokaran is degraded into 
‘ asafoetida ’ {Ung) ; as Jffalim Ming. [Pokaran, 86 miles N._W. of Jodhpur 
city,^eld by the premier noble of the Champawat clan of Rathors.] < 
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residence Niniaj/ Racpur, and Chandawal are the principal fiefs. 
Surthan was a fine specimen of the Rajput ; his figure tall and 
graceful ; his complexion fair ; his deportment manly and mild ; 
in sliort, he was a thorough gentleman in appearance, under- 
standing, and manners. 

It would be impossible to relate here all the causes wliich 
involved him in the catastrophe from which his coadjutor escaped. 
It was the misfortune of Surthan to have been associated with 
Salim Singh ; but his past sendees to his prince amply counter- 
balanced this party bias. It was he who prevented his sovereign 
from [707] sheathing a dagger in his heart on the disgraceful day 
at Parbatsar ; and he was one of the four chieftains of all Manvar 
who adlicrcd to his fortunes when beset by the united force of 
Rajputana. He was also one of the saj7ic four who redeemed 
the spoils of their country from the hands of the multitudinous 
array which assaulted Jodhjjur in 1800, and whose fate carried 
mourning into every house of Rajasthan.^ The death of Surthan 
Singh was a j)rodigal sacrifice, and caused a sensation of universal 
sorrow, in which I unfeigncdl}' participated. His gallant bearing 
was the theme of universal admiration ,* nor can I give a better 
dr a juster idea of the chivalrous Rajput than by inserting a 
literal translation of the letter conveying the account of his 
death, about eight months after my visit to Jodhpur. 

“ Jodhpur, 2d Asarh, or 28lh .June 1820. ' 

“ On the last day of .Teth (the 2Cth .June), an hour before day- 
break, the Raja sent the Aligols,’ and all the quotas of the chiefs, 
to the number of eight thousand men, to attack Surthan Singh. 
They . blockaded his dwelling in the city, upon which for three 
rvatches they kept up a constant fire of great guns and small arras. 
Surthan, with his brother Sur Singh, and his kindred and clan, 
after a gallant defence, at length sallied forth, attacked the 
foreigners sword in hand, and drove them back. But w'ho can 
oppose their prince with success ? The odds were too great, 

t [Nimaj, about 00 miles E.S.E. of Jodhpur city, fiof of a noblo of the 
tJdawat Rfithors.] 

= See Vol. I. p. 539 for the murder of the princess of Udaipur, one of its 
results. 

The mercenary Roliilla battalions, who are lilco the Walloons and 
indopondont companies wliich formed tho first regular armies of Europe. 
['AUgol, ‘ noblo troop ’ (Yule, Hdbson-Jobson, 2nd ed. 16.] 
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and both brothers fell nobly. Nagoji and forty of the bravest 
of the clan fell "with the Thakur brothers, and forty were severely 
wounded. Eighty, who remained/ made good their retreat with 
their arms to Nimaj.^ Of the Raja’s troops, forty were killed 
on the spot, and one hundred were wounded. TSventy of the 
to'wnsfolk suffered in the fray. 

“ The Pokaran cliief, hearing of this, saddled ; but the Maha- 
raja sent Sheonath Singh of Kuchaman, the chief of Bhadrajan, 
and others, to give him confidence, and induce him to stay ; but ; 
he is most anxious to get away. My nephew and fifteen of my 
followers were slain on this occasion. The Nimaj chief fell as 
became a Rathor. The world exclaims ‘ applause,’ and both 
Hindu and Turk say he met [708] his death nobly. Sheonath 
Singh, Bakhtawar Singh, Rup Singh, and Anar Singh,“ performed 
the funeral rites.” 

Such is the Rajput, when the point of honour is at stake ! 
Not a man of his clan would have surrendered while their chief 
lived to claim their lives ; and those who retreated only preserved 
them for the support of the young lord of the Udawats [709] ! 


CHAPTER 27 

City and Fort of Jodhpur. — ^The sand, since we crossed the Luni, 
had become gradually heavier, and was quite fatiguing as we 
approached the capital of “ the region of death ” ; but the 
Marwaris and the camels appeared to move tlirough it as brisldy. 
as our men would on the plains of the Ganges. The view before 
the reader will give a more correct idea of the ‘city of Jodlia’ 
than the most laboured description. The fort is erected , on a 
mole projecting from a low range of hills, so as to be almost 
isolated, while, being higher than the surrounding objects, it is 
not commanded. This table-ridge (mountain we can scarcely 
term it, since its most elevated portion is not more than three 
hundred feet in height) is a curious feature in these regions of 

^ Which they afterwards nobly defended during many months. 

" The last, a brave and excellent man, was the writer of this letter. 
He, who had sacrificed all to save his prince, and, as he told me himself, 
supported him, when proscribed by his predecessor, by the sale of all his 
property, even to his wife’s jewels, yet became an exile, to save his life 
from an overwhelming proscription. To the anomalous state of our 
alliances with these States is to be ascribed many of these mischiefs. 
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^uninterrupted aridity. H is about twenty-five miles in length, 
and, as far as I could determine from a bird’s-eye view and from 
report, between two and three in breadth, the capital being placed 
on the highest part at the southern extremity, and may be said 
to be detached from it. The northern point, which is the liighest, 
‘and on which the palace is built, is less than three hundred feet. 
Everywhere it is scarped, but cspecinllj’^ at this point, against 
which the batteries of the League ‘ were directed in 1800, at least 
X. hundred and twenty feet of perpendicular height. Strong walls 
and numerous round and square towers encircle the crest of the 
hiU, encompassing a space of great extent, as inaj' be judged from 
the dimensions of the base, said to be four miles in circuit. .Seven 
barriers are tlirown across the circuitous ascent, each liaving 
immense portals and their separate guards. There arc tw'o small 
lakes under the walls : the Rani Talab, or ‘ Queen’s Lake,’ to the 
east; and the Gulab Sagar, or ‘Rose-water Sea,’ to the south, 
from [710] which the garrison draws iip water in buckets. There 
is also inside a Icund, or reservoir, about ninety feet in depth, 
excavated from the rock, which can be filled from these tanks ; 
and there are likewise wells within, but the water is brackish. 
Within are many splendid edifices, and the Raja’s residence is a 
succession of palaces, each prince since the founder having loft 
memorials of his architectural taste. The city to the eastivard 
of the citadel is encompassed by a strong wall, three coss, or 
nearly six miles, in extent, on which a hundred and one bastions 
or towers arc distributed ; on the rampart are mounted several 
rakkalas- or swivels. There arc seven gates to the cajiital, each 
bearing the name of the city to which it leads. The streets arc 
very regular, and adorned with many handsome edifices of free- 
stone, of which the ridge is composed. The munber of families 
some years ago was stated to be 20,000, {irobably 80,000 souls, 
an estimate far too great for the present day.=> The Gulab .Sagar 
is the favourite lounge of the inhabitants, who recreate amongst 
its gardens ; and, strange to say, the most incomparable pome- 
granates (on«r) are jiroduccd in it, far superior even to those of 
Kabul, which they resemble in the peculiarity of being bc-daua, 

^ [Of Jagat Singh of Jaipur and Amir Khan.] 

= IBahMa is properly the carriage on which a fiold-pioco is mounted : 
(frvino, Army of the Indian Moghuls, 140).] 

[Iho population of tho city in 1911 was 79,750.] 
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‘ without grain ’ ; rather a misnomer for a fruit, the characteristic 
of which is its granulations ; but this is in contradistinction to 
those of India, which are all grain and little pulp. The anars of 
the Kagli-ka-bagh, or ‘ Ravens’ Garden,’ are sent to the most 
remote parts as presents. Their beautiful ruby tint affords an 
abundant resource for metaphor to the Rajput bard, who describes 
it as “ sparkling in the ambrosial cup.” ^ 

Reception by the Raja. — On the 4th the Raja received us with 
due form, advancing beyond the second gate of descent ; when, 
after salutations and greetings, he returned according to etiquette. 
Giving him time to make liis arrangements, we advanced slowly 
through lines of his clansmen to the upper area, where a £dsplay 
of grandeur met our view for which we were totally unprepared, 
and far eclipsing the simple and unostentatious state of the Bana. 
Here everytliing was imitative of the imperial court of Delhi, 
where the Rathor, long pre-eminent, had “ the right hand of the 
king of the world.” Lines of gold and silver mace-bearers 
deafened us -vvith the titles of “ Raj-Raj-Iswara ! ” ‘ the king, 
the lord of kings ! ’ into whose presence; through mazes of intricate 
courts filled with liis chivalry, all hushed into that rnysterious 
silence rvliich is invariably observed on such occasions, we were 
at length ushered [711]. 

Raja Man Singh. — The Kdng of Maru arose from his throne, 
and advanced a few paces, when he again courteously received 
the envoy and suite, who were here introduced. The hall of 
reception was of great extent : from its numerous square colxunns 
it is styled Sahas stambha, ‘ the thousand-columned hall.’ They 
were more massive than elegant ; and being placed in parallel 
rows, at not more than twelve feet from each other, they gave 
an air of cumbrous, if not clumsy grandeur to an immense apart- 
ment, the ceiling of which was very low. About the centre, in a 
niche or recess, the royal gaddi or cushion ’ was placed, over 
which was raised a richly embroidered canopy, supported by 
silver-gilt columns. On the Rana’s right hand were placed those 
whom the king honoured, the chieftains of Pokaran and Nimaj, 
who would have been less at their ease had they known that all 
the distinetions they then enjoyed were meshes to ensnare them. 
Several other chieftains and civil officers, whose names would but 
little interest the reader, were placed aroimd. The wakil, Bishan 

1 Amrit ra piyala. 
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Ram, was seated near me, almost in front of llie Raja. The 
conversation was desultory and entirely complimentary ; afford- 
ing, however, abundant opportunity to the Raja to display his 
proficiency in that mixed language, the Hindustani, which he 
spoke TOth great fluency and much greater purity than those who 
resided about the court at Dellii. In person the Raja is above 
the common height, possessing considerable dignity of manner, 
though accompanied by the stiffness of habitual restraint. His 
demeanour was commanding and altogether princety ; but there 
was an entire absence of that natural majesty and grace which 
distinguished the prince of Udaipur, who w’on without exertion 
our spontaneous homage. The featmes of Raja Man are good : 
his eye is full of intelligence; and thougli the ensemble of his 
countenance almost denotes benevolence, yet there is ever and 
anon a doubtful expression, which, with a peculiarly formed 
forehead, gave a momentary cast of malignity to it. This might 
have been owing to that deep dissimulation, which had carried 
him through a trial of several years’ capti\dty, during which he 
acted the maniac and the religious enthusiast, until the assumed 
became in some measure his natural character. 

The biography of Rian Singh would afford a remarkable picture 
of human patience, fortitude, and constancy, never surpassed in 
any age or country. But in this school of adversity he also took 
lessons of cruelty : he learned therein to master or rather disguise 
his passions ; and though he showed not the ferocity of the tiger, 
he acquired [712] the stilt more dangerous attribute of that 
animal — ^its cunning. At that very time, not long after he had 
emerged from his seclusion, while his features were modelled into 
an expression of complaisant self-content, indicative of a disdam 
of human greatness, he was weaving his web of destruction for 
numberless victims who were basking in the sunshine of his 
favour. The fate of one of them has been already related.* 

Descent of the Rathors. — The Rathor, like many other dynasties 
not confined to the East, claims celestial descent. Of their Bhat, 
we may say what Gibbon does of the Belgic genealogist who 
traced the illustrious house of Este from Romulus, that “ he riots 
in all the lust of fiction, and spins from his own bowels a lineage 
of some thousand years.” We are certain that there were 
sovereigns of Kanauj in the fifth century, and it is very probable 

* See p. 820. 
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that they ruled there prior to the era of Christianity. But this is 
accounted nothing by these lovers of antiquity, who never stop 
short of Swayambhuva,^ and the ark, in which the antediluwan 
records of the Rathors may have been preserved with those, of 
the De Comcys. But we will not revert to those “ happy times, 
when a genealogical tree would strike its root into any soil, and 
the luxuriant plant could flourish, and fructify without a seed of 
truth.” Then the ambition of the Rathor for a solar pedigree 
could be gratified without difficulty. 

But it requires neither Bhat nor bard to illustrate its nobility : 
a series of splendid deeds wliich time cannot obliterate has 
emblazoned the Rathor name on the historical tablet. 'Where 
all these races have gained a place in the temple of fame, it is 
almost invidious to select ; but truth compels me to place the 
Rathor with the Chauhan, on the very pinnacle. ‘ The names of 
Chonda and Jodha are sufficient to eonnect Siahji, the founder, 
a scion of Kanauj, with his descendant. Raja Man ; “ the rest 

Were long to tell ; how many battles fought ; 

How many kings destroyed, and kingdoms won. 

Let us, therefore, put forth our palm to receive the itr from his 
august hand, and the pan, acknowledged by a profound salaam, 
and bringing the right hand to my cocked hat, wliich etiquette 
requires we should “ apply to the proper use ; — ’tis for the head,” 
even in the presence. At all the native courts the head is covered, 
and the en has left bare. It would be sadly indecorous to walk 
in soiled boots over their [713] delicate carpets, covered with 
white linen, the general seat. The slippers are left at the door, 
and it is neither inconvenient nor degrading to sit in your socks. 
The Raja presented me with an elephant and horse caparisoned, 
an aigrette, necklace, brocades, and shawls, with a portion accord- 
ing to rank to the gentlemen who accompanied me. 

On the 6th I paid the Raja another visit, to discuss the affairs 
of liis government. From a protracted conversation of several 
hours, at which only 'a single confidential personal attendant of 
the prince was present, I received the most convincing proofs of 
lus intelligence, and minute knowledge of the pash history, not of 
his own country alone, but of India in general. He was remark- 

^ [! The self-existent.’] 

- [The Rathor dynasty of Kanauj is a myth (Smith, EHI, 385, note 1).] 
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ably well read ; and at this and other visits he afforded me much 
instruction. He had copies made for me of the chief histories of 
his family, which are noAV deposited in the library of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. He entered deeply into the events of his personal 
history, and recounted manj’’ of the expedients he was obliged to 
have recourse to in order to save his life, when, in consequence of 
the murder of his Guru (not only his spiritual but his temporal 
guide, counsellor, and friend), he relinquished the reins of power, 
and acquiesced in their assumption by his son. The whole trans- 
action is still involved in mysterj'’, which the Raja alone can 
unravel. We must enter so far into the State secrets of the court 
as to disclose the motive for such an act as the destruction of 
the brave Surthan, and introduce to the reader another high 
priest of the Rajputs as a pendant for the oracle of the Apollo of 
Nathdwara. 

The parricidal murder of Raja Ajit has been the destruction of 
Marwar, and even “ unto the third and fourth generation ” 
Providence would seem to have visited the act with its vengeance. 
The crown, which in a lew years more would have been trans- 
mitted by nature’s law, was tom from the brow of this brave 
prince, who has redeemed his lost inheritance from Aurangzeb, 
by the unhallowed arm of his eldest son Abhai Singh ; instigated 
thereto by an imperial bribe of the viceroyalty of Gujarat. His 
brother, Bakhta Singh, was made almost independent in Nagor 
by the concession of Abhai and the sanad and titles of his 
sovereign ; and the contests between their issue have moistened 
the sands of Marwar with the richest blood of her children. Such 
is the bane of feudal dominion — ^the parent of the noblest deeds 
and the deepest crimes. 

Deonathji, the High Priest. — ^Raja Man, accordinglj’', came to 
the tlmone with all the advantages and [ 714 -] disadvantage.? of 
such a state of things ; and he was actually defending his existence 
in Jalor against liis cousin and sovereign, wiicn an unexpected 
event released him from his perils, and placed liim on the throne. 
Bhim Singh had destroyed almost everj^ branch of the blood- 
royal, which might have served as a nucleus for those intestine 
wars which desolated the country, and young Man, the sole inter- 
vening obstacle to the full accomplishment of his wishes, was 
reduced to the last extremity, and on the eve of surrendering 
imse and Jalor to this merciless tyrant, when he was relieved 
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from his perilous situation. He attributed his escape to the 
intercession of the liigh priest of Marvvar, the spiritual leader of 
the Rathors. This hierarch bore the title of divinity, or Nathji.: 
his praenomen of Deo or Deva was almost a repetition of liis title ; 
and both together, Deonath, cannot be better rendered than by 
‘ Lord God.’ Whether the intercession of this exalted personage 
was purely of a moral nature, as asserted, or whether Raja Bliim' 
was removed from this vain world to the heaven of Indra by 
means less miraculous than prayer is a question on which various 
opinions are entertained ; but all agree that nothing could have 
been better timed for young Man, the sole victim required to fill 
up the measure of Bhim’s sanguinary policy. Wlien suicide was 
the sole alternative to avoid surrender to the fangs of this Herod 
of the Desert, the high priest, assuming the mantle of prophecy, 
pronounced that no capitulation was inscribed in the book of 
fate — ^whose page revealed brighter days for yoimg Man. Sucli 
prophets are dangerous about the persons of princes, who seldom 
fail to find the means to prevent their oracles from being de- 
mented. A dose of poison, it is said, was deemed a necessary 
adjunct to render efficacious the prayers of the pontiff ; and 
they conjointly extricated the young prince from a fate which 
was deemed inevitable, and placed him on the regal cushion of 
Marwar. The gratitude of Raja Man had no limits — no honours, 
no grants were sufficient to mark his sense of obligation. The 
royal mantle was hallowed by the tread of this sainted being ; 
and the throne itself was exalted when Deonath condescended 
to share it with his, master, who, while this proud priest muttered 
forth his mysterious benedictions, with folded hands stood before 
him to receive the consecrated garland. Lands in every district 
were conferred upon the Nath, until Ixis estates, or' rather those 
of the church of which he was the head, far exceeded in extent 
those of the proudest nobles* of the land, his income [715] 
amounting to a tenth of the revenues of the State. During the 
few years he held the keys of his master’s conscience, which were 
conveniently employed to -unlock the treasury, he erected no less 
than eighty-four mandirs, or places of worship, with monasteries 
adjoining them, for his well-fed lazy chelas or disciples, who 
lived at free quarters on the labour of thejndustrious. Deonath 
was a striking example of the identity of human nature, under 
whatever garb and in whatever clime ; whether under the cowl 
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or the coronetj in the cold clime of Europe, or in the deserts of 
India. This Wolsey of Marudes exercised his hourly-increasing 
power to the disgust and alienation of all but his infatuated 
prince. He leagued with the nominal minister, Induraj, and 
together they governed the prince and country. Such characters, 
when exceeding the sphere of their duties, expose religion to 
contempt. The degradation wliich the haughty grandees of 
Marwar experienced made murder in their eyes a venial offence, 
provoked as they were by the humiliations they underwent 
throiigh the influence of this arrogant priest, whose character 
may be given in the language of Gibbon, merely substituting 
Deonath of Marwar for Paul of Samosata : “ His ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction was Venal and rapacious ; he extorted frequent 
contributions from the most opulent of the faithful, and con- 
verted to his own use a considerable part of the public revenue. 
His council chamber and his throne, the splendour -with which 
he appeared in public, the suppliant crowd who solicited his 
attention, and the perpetual hurry of business in which he was 
involved, were circumstances much better suited to the state of 
a civil magistrate than to the humility of a primitive bishop.” ^ 
But his “ full-blown pride ” at length burst under him. Sequestra- 
tions from the estates of the chief barons of Maru became frequent 
in order to swell his rent-roll for the support of his establishments ; 
his retinue on ordinary occasions surpassed that of any chieftain, 
and not imfrequently he was attended by the whole insignia of 
the State — ^the prince attending on such ceremonies. On these 
occasions the proud Rajput felt that he folded his hands, not to 
his sovereign, but to his sovereign’s sovereign ; to a -vdndictive 
and vainglorious priest, who, amidst the mummeries and artifices 
of religious rites, gratified an inordinate vanity, while he mortified 
their pride and diminished their revenues. The hatred of such 
men is soon followed by their vengeance ; and though they 
would not dye their own daggers in his blood, they soon found 
agents in a race who know not mercy, the myrmidons of [716] 
that villain Amir Khan, under whose steel, and within the pre- 
cincts of the palace, Deonath fell a victim. It has been surmised 
that Raja Man was privy to the murder ; that if he did not 
command or even sanction it, he used no means to prevent it. 
There are but two in this life who can reveal this mystery — ^the 
’ [Decline and Fall, ed. W. Smith, ii. 262.] 
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Raja, and the bourreau en chdf of Rajasthan, the aforesaid Amir 
Khan. , 

TJie murder of the high priest was hut a prolongation of the 
drama, in which we have already represented the treacherous 
destruction of the chieftain of Pokaran and his kindred ; and 
the immolation of Krishna Jiunwari, the Helen of Rajasthan. 
The attack on the gallant Siirthan, who conducted us from 
' Jlialamand to the capital, sprung from the seed which was 
planted so many j^-ears back ; nor was he the last sacrifice : 
victim after victim followed in quick succession until the Cah^ula 
of the Desert, who could “ smile and stab,” had either slain 
or exiled all the .first chieftains of his State. It would be a 
tedious tale to unravel all these intrigues ; yet some of them 
must be told, in order to account for the ferocity of this 
man, now a subordinate ally of the British Government in the 
East. 

Accession of Raja Man Singh. — ^It was in a.d. 1804 ^ that Raja 
Man exchanged the defence of Jalor for the throne of Jodhpur; 
His predecessor. Raja Bhim, left a widow pregnant ; she con- 
cealed the circumstance, and when delivered, contrived to convey 
the child in a basket to Sawai Singh of Pokaran. . During two 
years he kept the secret : he at length convened the Manvar 
chieftains, with whose, concurrence he communicated it to Raja 
Jlan, demanding the cession of Nagor and its dependencies as a 
domain for this infant, named Dhonkal Singh, the heir-apparent 
of Marwar. The Raja promised compliance if the mother con- 
firmed the truth of the statement. IVliether her personal fears 
overcame her maternal affection, or the whole was an imposture 
of Pokaran, she disclaimed the child. The chiefs, though not 
satisfied, were compelled to appear contented with the result of 
this appeal ; and for some years the matter seemed at rest. But 
this calm was only the presage of a storm, which shook to its 
base the political edifice of Marwar, and let loose upon her cities 
a torrent o£ predatory foes ; it dethroned her prince, and, what 
the planner could not have contemplated, involved his own 
destruction. The effects of this treachery have for ever destroyed 
aU confidence between the cliief and the entire feudal interest. 
The Pokaran chief, after failing to estabh'sh the [717] claims of 
Dhonkal Singh as pretender to the throne, sent him for safety 
1 The date of his accession is the 6th of the month Margsir, S. 1860 [a.d. 1803]. 
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to the Shaikhawat chief of Khetri/ one of the independent nobles 
of the Jaipur family. Here he left liim till an opportunity again 
arrived to bring him upon the scene, which was afforded by the 
contest between the princes of Marwar and Jaipur for the hand 
of the Rana’s daughter. This rivalry, the effects of which are 
already related, and Avhich brought into conflict all the northern 
powers of India, was, in fact, only the under-plot of the deep- 
laid policy of Sawai. inien once the gauntlet was' throvm down 
for the hand of this fair ladj^ the Pokaran chief stepped in with 
the pretended son of Raja Bhim, whose cause, from the un- 
popularity- of Baja Man, soon brought to his standard almost all 
the feudality of Manvar. The measures which followed, and 
the catastrophe, the death of Krishna Kunwari, have already 
been related.^ The assassination of tlie chief of Pokaran was 
simultaneous with these events ; and it was shortly after that 
the murder of the pontiff Deonath took place. 

Insanity of Raja Man Singh. — ^After being relieved from all 
external foes bj’’ his own strength of mind, and the aid of a few 
friends whom no reverse could estrange from him. Raja Man 
either fell, or affected to fall, into a state of mental despondency 
bordering on insanity. Suspicious of every one, he wotild only 
eat from the hands of his vife, who prepared his food herself ; 
he became sullen and morose ; he neglected public business ; 
and finally withdrew entirely from the world. The attempt to 
rouse him from this real or pretended stupor was fruitless ; he 
did nothing but lament the death of Deonath, and pour forth 
prayers to the deity. In this state, he was easily induced to 
assoeiate his son in the government, and he bestowed upon him 
with his own hand the tika of command. Chhattar Singh was 
the name of the prince, who was still in his minority ; thoughtless, 
and of dissolute habits, he soon gave himself up to the guidance 
of a junta of the chiefs, who proclaimed Akliai Chand, of the 
mercantile caste, the chief civil minister of the State. 

British Control of Marwar. Restoration and Policy of Raja 
Man Singh. — Such was the condition of Marwar from a.d. 1809 
to 1817. At this period the progress of events made the English 
arbiters of the destinies of Rajasthan. The regent of Marwar 
sent an ambassador to treat ; but before the treaties were ratified 
and exchanged the young regent was dead. Various causes were 

^ [About 80 miles N. of Jaipur city.] “ Vol. I. page 636. 

von. II n 
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assigned [718] for his death : by some his dissolute habits, occasion- 
ing premature decay; by others, with more probability, the 
dagger of an indignant Rajput, the honour of whose daughter 
he had clandestinely attempted. Upon this event, and the 
change of political circumstances, the chiefs had no alternative 
but to turn to the secluded prince. If but one half is true that 
I have heard, and from authority of high credit, the occupations 
of the years which the Raja passed between the mmder of the 
priest and the death of his son might be deemed an atonement 
for the deepest crimes. "When messengers announced the fate 
of his son, and that State necessity recalled him to the helm of 
affairs, he appeared unable to comprehend them. He had so 
long acted the maniac that he had nearly become one ; his beard 
was never touched, and his hair, clotted and foul, gave him an, 
expression of idiocy ; yet throughout these long years he was 
resolutely tenacious of life. The party who governed the son 
and the State had their own menials to wait upon him, and many 
were the attempts to poison him by their means ; in avoiding 
which his simulated madness was so perfect that they deemed 
he had “ a charmed life.” But he had one faithful servaril, who 
throughout this dreadful trial never forsook him, and who carried 
him food in his turban to replace that which was suspected. 
VTlien by degrees he was led to imderstand the emergency, and 
the necessity of leaving liis prison^ he persevered in his apparent 
indifference to everything earthly, until he gathered information 
and the means for a terrible reaction. The treaty with the 
English put the ball at his foot : he very soon perceived that he 
might command a force to put down disorder such was even 
volunteered ; but with admirable penetration he trusted to the 
impression of this -knowledge amongst his chiefs, as a sufficient 
auxiliary. By disseminating it, he paralysed that spirit which 
maintained rights in the soil of Marwar nearly concurrent with 
those of the sovereign. No higher compliment could be paid to 
British ascendancy than the sentiments of Raja hlan and his 
nobles ; and no better illustration is on record of the opinion of 
our power than that its name alone ser^''ed the Raja s purpose 
in subjugating men, who, scarcely knowing fear, yet reposing 
partly on our justice, though mainly on the utter hopelessness of 
resisting us, were deprived of all moral courage. 

In refusing the aid of a mere physical force, tlie Raja availed 
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himself of another weapon ; for by this artifice he threw the 
chiefs off their guard, who confided in his [719] assumed desire 
to forget the past. Intrigues for power and patronage seemed 
to strengthen this confidence ; and -Salim Singh of Pokaran, the 
military Maire du palais or Bhanjgarh, and Akhai Chand, retained 
as eivil prime minister, were opposed by Jodhraj Singwi, who 
headed the aspirants to supplant them. The Raja complained 
of their interested squabbles, but neither party dreamed that 
they were fostered by him to cloak his deep-laid schemes. Akhai 
Chand had been minister throughout the son’s administration ; 
the political and pecuniary transactions of the State were known 
chiefly to him ; to cut him off would have been poor revenge, 
and Raja Man was determined not only to extract from him all 
the knowledge of State matters transacted during his seclusion, 
but to make himself master of his coffers, and neither would have 
been attained by simple murder. Akhai Chand was not blind 
to the dangers of his position ; he dreaded the appui his sovereign 
derived from the English, and laboured to inspire the Raja with 
distrust of their motives. It suited his master’s views to flatter 
this opinion ; and the minister and his adlierents were lulled into 
a fatal security. 

Maladministration o£ Raja Man Singh. — Such were the schemes 
concocting when I visited this court, which were revealed by 
succeeding events. At this time the Raja appeared in a state 
of mental depression, involved in difficulties, cautious, fearful 
of a false step, and surrounded by the satellites of the miscreant 
Akhai Chand, who, if he could no longer incarcerate his person, 
endeavoured to seal up the mind of his prince from all communica- 
tion Avith those who might stimulate him to exertion. But aU 
his arts only served to entangle him in the web then weaving for 
his life. The Raja first made him the means of destroying the 
most powerful of his chieftains, Surthan being the primary sacrifice 
to his sanguinary proscription ; many others followed, until the 
best of the feudal chieftains sought refuge from his fury in exile, 
and found the saran (sanctuary) they sought in the surrounding 
States, the majority in Mewar. The day of vengeance at length 
arrived, and the minister and his partisans were transferred from 
their position at the helm of the State to a dungeon. Deceived 
ndth- hopes of life, and compelled by the application of some 
summary methods of torture, Akhai Chand gave in a schedule 
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of forty lakhs of property, of which the Raja realized a large 
portion, and then dismissed him to the other world. Nagoji, the 
kiladar,^ and Mulji Dandal, both favourites and advisers of the 
Raja’s [720] late son, returned on the strength of a general amnesty, 
and forgot they had been traitors. The wealth which prodigality 
had heaped upon them, consisting of many of the crown jewels, 
being recovered, their worldly accounts were settled by a cup of 
poison, and their bodies throrvn over the battlements. Success, 
and the taste of blood, whetted rather than appeased the appetite 
of Raja Man.' He was well seconded by the new minister, Fateh 
Raj, the deadly opponent of Akhai Chand, and all the clan of 
Champawats, whom he deemed the authors of the murder of his 
brother Induraj, slain at the same time with Deonath. Each 
day announced a numerous list of victims, either devoted to 
death, or imprisoned and stripped of their wealth. The enormous 
sum of a crore of rupees has been stated as the amount of the 
confiscations. 

AU these atrocities occurred within six months after my visit 
to this court, and about eighteen from the time it was received 
into protective alliance with the British Government. The 
anomalous condition of all our connexions with the Rajput 
States has already been described : and if illustration of those 
remarks be required, it is here in awful characters. We had tied 
up our own hands : “ internal interference ” had been renoimced, 
and the sequestration of every merchant’s property, who was 
connected "with the Mehta faction, and the exile of the nobles, 
had no limit but the rvUl of a bloodthirsty and ^dndictive tyrant. 
The objects of his persecution made known everywhere the un- 
paralleled hardships of their case, and asserted that nothing but 
respect for the British Government prevented their doing them- 
selves justice. In no part of the past liistory of this State could 
such proscription of the majority of the kin and clan of the prince 
have taken place. The dread of our intervention, as an umpire 
favom-able to their chief, deprived them of hope ; they knew that 
if we were exasperated there was no saran to protect them. They 
had been more than twelve months in this afflicting condition 
when I left the country ; nor have I heard that anytliing has been 
done to relieve them, or to adjust these intestine broils. It is 
abandoning them to that spirit of revenge which is a powerful 
^ Commandant of tlie fortress [qiVadar^. 
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ingredient in tlieir nature, and held to be justifiable by any means 
■vrlicn no other hope is lelt them. In all human probability, Raja 
Man -will end his. days by the same expedient which secured him 
Irom the fury ol his predecessor.^ 

Interview with Raja Man Singh. — ^Having lifted the mantle 
which veiled the future, my reader must forget all that [721] has 
been said to the disadvantage of Raja Man, and see only the 
dignified, the courteous, and the well-instructed gentleman and 
prince. I cannot tliink that the Raja had coolly formed to him- 
self the plan of the sanguinary measures he subsequently pursued, 
and which it would require a much more extended narrative to 
describe. We discoursed freely on past liistory, in which he was 
well read, as also in Persian, and liis own native dialects. He 
Ijresented me with no less than six metrical chronicles of his house ; 
of two, each containing seven thousand stanzas, I made a rough 
translation. In return, I had transcribed and sent to him Ferishta’s 
great History of the Mahomedan Power in India, and Khulasalii- 
i~t<vmarikli,' a valuable epitome of the history of Hindustan. I 
little imagined that I should then have to cxliibit Iiim otbenvise 
than Ids demeanour and instructive discourse made him appear 
to me. In our graver conversation I was amused with a 
discourse on the rules of government, and instructions for the 
guidance of ambassadors, wliich my better acquaintance ivith 
Chand discovered to be derived from that writer. He carried me, 
accompanied by a single domestic, to various apartments in the 
palace, whence he directed my view across the vast plains of the 
desert, whose monarch I envied not. The low hills in the vicinity 
alone broke the continuity of tliis arid region, m wliich a few 
isolated nim trees were tliinly scattered, to remind one of the 
absence of all that is grand in vegetation. After a visit of several 
hours, I descended to my tent, and found my friends, Captain 
Waugh and Major Gough, just returned from a successful chase 
of an antelope, which, with the aid of some Rohilla grcyhoimds, 
tliey had run doivn. I attributed their success to the lieavy 

[In 1839, in conBcqucnce of fcho inisgovemment of Man Singh, a force 
was sent by the Britiali Government and Jodhpur was occupied. Ho 
entered into a treaty seeming a cessation of his tyrannical acta. Ho died 
on September 6, 1843,] 

abstract of the Khulasafu-t-knvarikli of Subhan Biio is given in 
Elhot-Dowson viii, 6 ff.] 
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sands, on -which I have -witnessed many pulled down by dogs of 
little speed ; but the secret was revealed on tliis animal being 
sent to the cuisinier. On depriving him of his hide, between it 
and the flesh the whole earease was covered with a. large, inert, 
amorphous white maggot. The flesh was buried in the sands, 
and ho venison appeared again on my table while in India.^ 

Mandor. Rathor Cenotaphs. — November 8 . — set out early this 
morning to ramble amidst the ruins of the ancient capital, Mandor, 
an important link in the chain of archaeological research, before 
the panchrangUi or ‘ five-coloured banner ’ of Maru was prostrated 
to the crescent. Attended by an escort provided by the Raja, 

I left the perambulator behind ; but as the Journey occupied an 
hour and a quarter, and at a very slow pace, the distance must be 
imder five miles. I proceeded through the Sojat gate, to [722] 
gain the road leading to Nagor ; shortly after which I passed the 
Maha Mandir, or ‘ Grand Minster,’ the funds for the erection of 
which were provided by Raja Man on his escape from ruin at 
Jalor. I sidrted the range, gradually decreasing in height for 
three miles, in a N.N.E. direction. We then altered our course 
to N.N.W., and entered the gorge of the mountains which envelop 
all that is hallowed of the relics of the princes of this house. The 
pass is narrow ; the cliffs are almost peipendicular, in which are 
numerous caves, the abodes of ascetics. The remains of fortifica- 
tions thrown across, to bar the entrance of the foe to the ancient 
capital of the Pariharas, are still visible : a small stream of pure 
and sweet water issues from tliis opening, and had a watercourse 
xmder an archway. After proceeding a little farther, the interval 
ividened, and passing through the village, which does not exceed 
two hundred houses, our attention was attracted by a line of 
lofty temples, rising in graduated succession. JThese proud 
monuments proved to be the cenotaphs of the Rathors, erected . 
on the spots where the funeral pyre consumed the crowned heads 
of Maru, who seldom burnt alone, but were accompanmd by a 1 
that made life agreeable or poisoned its enjoyment. The small 
brook already mentioned flows past the southern extremity of 

1 [Professor E. B. Poulton kindly sends a note from Colonel J. W. 
Yerbury, who -nrites j “Although no record odists of the ocenixence of 
Hypodenna in Hindustan, I think there is no doubt that the maggots are 
the larvae of either diaua or H. acleon. They have been found m ante- 
Jopes — A'liUlo'pe, saiga — and dorcas brought to Italy from the East, j 
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the chief line of monuments, which.extend from south tp north. 
At the former point stands that of Rao Maldeo, the gallant 
opponent of Sher Shah, the brave usurper of the throne of the 
Moguls. The farther point terminates with that of Maharaja 
Ajit Singh ; while the princes in regular succession, namely, Sur 
Singh, Udai Singh, Gaj Singh, and Jaswant Singh, fill up the 
interval. 

These dumb recorders of a nation’s liistory attest the epochs 
of Marwar’s glory, which commenced with Maldeo, and ended 
with the sons of Ajit. The temple-monument of Maldeo, which 
yet throws into shade the still more simple shrines of Chonda, 
and Jodha, contrasted with the magnificent mausoleum of Raja 
Ajit, reads us a lesson on the advancement of luxurious pomp in 
this desert State. The progression is imiform, both in magnitude 
and elegance, from Maldeo’s who opposed on equal terms the 
Afghan king (whose memorable words, “ I had nearly lost the 
throne of India for a handful of barley,” ^ mark at once the 
gallantry and the poverty of those whom he encountered), to the 
last great prince Ajit. Even that of Raja Gaj is plain, compared 
to his successor’s. These monuments are all erected of a very 
close-grained freestone, of a dark bro%vn or red [723] tint, w’ith 
sufficient hardness to allow the sculptor to indulge his fancy. 
The style of architecture, or rather the composition, is mixed, 
partaking both of the Saivite and the Buddhist ; but the details 
are decidedly Jain, more especially the colimins, which are of the 
same model as those in Kumbhalmer. I speak more especially 
' of those of Rajas Jaswant and Ajit, drawings of which, on a large 
scale, executed by the Raja’s chief architect, I brought to Europe ; 
but which it would be too expensive to have engraved. They are 
raised on immense terraces, faced with large bloclcs of weU-polished 
freestone. That of Jaswant is somewhat ponderous and massive ; 
but Ajit’s rises with great elegance and perfect symmetry of 
proportion. 

On ascending the terrace you enter through a lofty vaulted 
porch supported by handsome columns to the sanctum, which is 
a pyramidal temple, four stories in height, in the Samte style, 

1 [Sher Shah, after his victory over Raja Maldeo in a.d. 1544, said that 

for a handful of millet {jmr] he had almost lost the empire of India ” 
(Renshta ii. 123 ; Manucci i. 117). The author quotes this saying twice 
later on.] ’ j & 
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crowned by the sikhar and kolas, elsewhere described. The 
sculptural ornaments are worthy of admiration, both for their 
design and effect ; and the numerous columns on the basement, 
and different stages of ascent, give an air of so much majesty 
that one might deem these nronuments more fitting sepulture for 
the Egyptian Cheops than a shrine — over what ? not even the 
ashes of the desert king, which were consigned in an urn to the 
bosom of the Ganges. If the foundations of these necrological 
monuments have been equally attended to ■with the superstructure, 
they bid fair to convey to remote posterity the recollection of as 
conspicuous a knot of princely characters ‘as ever followed each 
other in the annals of any age or country. Let us place them in 
juxtaposition tvith the wortliies of Mewar and the illustrious scions 
of Timur, and challenge the thrones of Europe to exhibit such a 
contemporaneous display of warriors, statesmen, or scholars. 


Mewar. 

Rana Sanga 


Marwar. 

Rao Maldeo . 


Delhi. 

Babur and Slier Shah. 


Rana Partap 
Rana Amra I. . \ 
Rana Karan .J 
Rana Raj . 

Rana Jai Singh . 1 
Rana Amra II. . 


Rao Sur Singh 

Raja Udai Singh . 
Raja Gaj Singh • 
Raja Jaswant Singh 

Raja Ajit Singh . 


Humayun. 

Alcbar. 

f Jahangir and 
I Shah Jahan. 
Aurangzeb. 

, All the competitors 
j for the throne after 
I Farrukhsiyar [724]. 


From Maldeo to Udai le gros the first Baja (hitherto Raos) of 
Marwar, and the friend of Akbar, to Jaswant. the implacable foe 
of Aurangzeb, and Ajit, who redeemed his countiy from oppres- 
sion, all were valiant men and patriotic princes. 

» Where were the lions’ cubs,” I asked of my conductor, the 
brave sons of Ajit, who erected this monument to his manes, and 
who added provinces to his dominions’? ” He pomted to two 
sheds, where the kriya karma ^ was performed ; there was 

No funeral urn 
To mark their obsequies : 


1 [Funeral rite.] 
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but these lowly sheds told, in. more forcible, more emphatic 
language, the cause of this abrupt transition from grandeur to 
humility than pen ever ^Y^ote ; and furnished the moral epilogue 
to the eventful drama of the lives of these kings of the desert. 
Abhai Singh’s parricidal hand bereft his father of life ; yet though 
his career was one splendid tissue of success and honour, leaving 
his dominions more than doubled, the contentions of Ms issue 
vdth that of Ms brother Bakhta Singh, alike accessory, it is said, 
to the crime, have entailed endless misery upon Marwar, and left 
them not the power, if they had the inclination, to house Ms 
ashes. In the same line with the parricide and his brave brother 
is the humble monument of the great Bijai Singh, whose life till 
towards its close was a continued tide of action. I could not 
avoid an exclamation of surprise : Shame to the country,” I 
said, “ that has neglected to enshrine the ashes of a name equal 
to the proudest ! ” His tMee sons, amongst them Zalim Singh, 
with the sketch of whom this narrative opened, have their shrines 
close to Ms ; and but a few yards removed are those of Raja 
BMm, and his elder brother Guman (who died in Ms minority), 
the father of the reigning prince. Raja Man. The last, which 
closed the line, pertained to Chhattar Singh, who, in all probability, 
was saved by death from the mrirder of his parent. I passed it 
in disgust, asking who had been so foolish as to entomb Ms ashes 
better than those of some of the worthies of Ms race ? I found 
that it was the act of maternal fondness. 

Ancestor WorsMp. Sati. — The Amavas (the Ides) and the 
Sankrantis (when the sun enters a new sign of the Zodiac) of 
every month are sacred to the Pitrideva, on wMch days it is 
incumbent on the reigning prince to “ give water ” to Ms ancestors. 
But the ignorance of my conductor deprived me of much informa- 
tion which -I anticipated [725] ; and had I not been pretty well 
read in the chronicles of the Rathors, I should have little enjoyed 
tMs visit to a “ nation’s dust.” They related one fact, which was 
sufficient to inspire horror. No less than sixty -four females 
accompanied the shade of Ajit to the mansion of the sun. But 
tliis is twenty short of the number who became Satis when Raja 
Budh Singh of Bundi was drowned ! The monuments of this 
noble family of the Haras are far more explicit than those of the 
Rathors, for every such Sati is sculptured on a small altar in the 
centre of the cenotaph : wMch speaks in distinct language the all- 
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powerful motive, vanity, the principal incentive to these tremend- 
ous sacrifices. Budli Singh was a contemporary of Ajit, and one 
of the most intrepid generals of Aurangzeb ; the period elapsed 
is about one hundred and twenty years. Mark the difference! 
"WTien his descendant, my valued friend, the Rao Raja Bishan 
Singh, died in 1821, his last commands were that none should give 
such a proof of their affection. He made me guardian of his 
infant heir ; — ^in a few days I was at Bundi, and his eommands 
were religiously obeyed. 

Imthis account are enumerated the monumental relics below 
the fort.' Upon the mountain, and beyond the walls of the 
fortress of Mandor, are the dczoals of Rao Ranmall, Rao Ganga, 
and Chonda, who conquered Mandor from the Parihars. Within 
a hundred yards of this trio of worthies of this house is a spot 
set apart for the queens who die natural deaths. But this is 
anticipating ; let me in form conduct my readers step by step 
from the cemetery of the Rathors to the Cyclopean city of the 
Parihars. 

Whoever has seen Cortona, Volterra, or others of the ancient 
Tuscan cities can form a correct idea of the walls of Mandor, 
which are precisely of the same ponderous character. It is 
singular that the ancient races of India, as well as of Europe (and 
whose name of Pali is the synonym of Galati or Keltoi) should, 
in equal ignorance of the mechanical arts, have piled up these 
stupendous monuments, which might well induce their posterity 
to imagine “there were giants in those days.” Tliis western 
region, in which I include nearly aU Rajputana and Saurashtra, 
has been the peculiar abode of these “ pastor kings,” who have 
left their names, their monuments, their religion and sacred 
character as the best records of their supremacy. The Rajpali, 
or ‘ Royal Pastors,’ are emunerated as one of the thirty-six royal 
races of ancient days : .the city of Palitana, ‘ the abode of the 
Pah ’ in Saurashtra (buUt [726] at the foot of Mount Satrunjaya, 
sacred to Buddlia), and Pali in Godwar, are at once evidences of 
their political consequence and the religion they brought with 
them • while the different nail-headed characters are claimed by 
their descendants, the sectarian Jains of the present day.i There 
is scarcely an ancient city in Rajputana whence I have not 
1 [There is no evidence that the name Palitana is connected with a 
Pali tribe.] ■ . 
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Ages have rolled away since these were raised, and ages will yet 
roU on, and find [ 727 ] them immovable, unchanged. The im- 
mense blocks are piled upon, and closely fitted to, each other 
without any cement, the characteristic of all the Etruscan cities 
termed Cyclopean. We might indeed smuggle a section of 
Mandor into the pages of Micali,^ amongst those of Todi or 
Volterra, without fear of detection. The walls, folloiving the 
direction of the crest of tlie ridge, are irregular ; and having been 
constructed long before artillery w'as thought of, the Pariliar or 
Pali engineer was satisfied vdth placing the palace on the most 
commanding eminence, about the centre of the fortress. The 
bastions or towers arc singularly massive, and lilce all the most 
antique, their form is square. Having both fever and ague upon 
me, I was incapable of tracing the direction of the walls, so as to 
form any correct judgement of the space they enclose ; but 
satisfied ■with gaining the summit, I surveyed the ruin from the 
site of the palace of the Parihars. The remains, though scanty, 
are yet visible ; but the materials have been used in the con- 
struction of the new capital Jodlipur, and in the cenotaphs 
described. A small range of the domestic temples of the palace, 
and some of the apartments, are yet distinctly to be traced ; the 
sculptured ornaments of their portals prove them to have been 
the work of a Taksliak or Buddliist arclxitect. Symbolical figures 
are frequently seen carved on the large blocks of the walls, though 
probably intended merely as guides to the mason. These were 
chiefly Buddhist or Jain : as the quatre-feuille, the cross ; though 
the mystic triangle, and triangle within a triangle ^ • (a sign of 
the Saivites, only, I beheve), was also to be seen. The chief 
memorials of the Parihara are a gateway and magnificent Toran, 
or triumphal arch, placed towards the south-east angle of the 
castle. It is one mass of sculpture ; but the pencil was wanting, 

^ L'ltalie, avant la dominalion des Roimins. 

® Amongst ancient coins and medals, excavated from the ruins of Ujjain 
and other ancient cities, I possess a perfect series -with all the sj^mbolic 
emblems of the twenty-four Jain apostles. The compound equilateral 
triangle is amongst them : perhaps there -were masons in those days amongst 
the Pali. It is hardly necessary to state that this Trinitarian symbol (the 
double triangle) occurs on our (so-called) Gothic edifices, e.ff. the beautiful 
abbey gate of Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk, erected about a.d. 1377. [See 
Count Gqblet D’Alviella, T/te Migration of Symbols, 185 fi.] - 
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and I had not leisure even to bring away a rade resemblance of 
this memento of some victory of the ancient lords of IVIandor.^ 
Thana Pir. — ^A little distance to the northward of my position 
is the Than or ‘ station ’ of a Muhammadan saint, a disciple of 
the eclebrated lOiwaja Kutab, whose shrine at Ajmer is cele- 
brated. This of Thana Pir,i as they call him, was a place of great 
resort to the unsanclified Kafirs, the mercenary Sindis and 
Afghans, who long prowled about these regions in quest of [728] 
prey, or plunder, or both. Nearly in the same direction, beyond 
the walls, are the cenotaphs of the early Rnthors and the Satis 
already mentioned ; but tradition’s voice is mute ns to the spot 
which contains the ashes of the Parihars. To the east and north- 
east, nature has formed at once a barrier to this antique castle, 
and a place of recreation for its inliabitants ; a lengthened chasm 
in the whole face, appearing" like a dark line, were it not for the 
superb foliage of gular, mango, and the sacred bar and pipal, 
which rise above tlic cleft, planted about the fountain and per- 
pendicular cliffs of the Nagda, and which must have proved a 
luxurious retreat to the princes of Mandor from the reverberation 
of the sun’s raj's on the rock-built palace ; for there is but a 
scanty brushwood scattered over the surface, which is othci^visc 
destitute of all vegetation. 

Let us now descend by the same causeway to the glen of 
Panchkunda, where there is much to gratify both the lover of the 
picturesque and the architectural antiquary. At the foot of the 
causeway, terminated by a reservoir of good water, are two gate- 
ways, one conducting to the gardens and their palaces erected by 
the Rathors ; the other, to tlic statues of the Paladins of the 
desert. Leaving both for a moment, I pursued the ‘ serpentine ’ 
rivulet to its fountain, where 


Couched among fallen columns, in the shade 
Of ruined walls that had survived the names 
Of those who reared them. 


I reposed in meditative indolence, overwhelmed with the recollec- 
tions such scenes inspire. In a recess or cave is a rude altar 
sanctified by the name of Naliar Rao, the famed king of Mandor, 
who met in equal combat the chivalrous Chauhan in the pass of 


i.- ^ Tanna Pir ; tho ehrino was 

time of Maharaja Man Singh, and is held in high estimation.] 


built in 


tho 
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the Aravalli.^ A Nai, or barber, performs worship to fbv 
of this illustrious Rajput, in whose praise Chand is most eloqufet>.. 
Whence the choice of a barber as a priest I know not ; but as he 
has the universal care of the material portion of the Rajput, beiu ' 
always chosen as the cook, so there may be reasons for his havji.v 
had an interest in the immaterial part in olden daj’’s, the traditiO' 
of which may have been lost. There is a piece of sculpture con- 
taining nine figures, said to represent Ravana, who came frt. ’ 

“ th’utmost isle Taprobane,” - to marry the daughter of th 
sovereign of IMandor. There was a lengthened legend to accoun 
for the name of Nagda, or, ‘ serpentine,’ being applied to tht , 
[729] rivulet, but it is too long to relate. We must therefore quit- 
the fountain, where the gallant Prithiraj and his fair bride, the 
cause of strife between the Chauhans and Pariharas, may have’ 
reposed, and visit the most remarkable relic witliin the precincts, 
of this singular place. 

Images o£ Heroes. — ^A short distance from the foot of the 
causeway, an archway opens into an enclosed court or area, in 
the retired part of which, and touching the mountain, is an 
extensive saloon ; the roof is supported by a triple row of columns, 
of that light form peculiar to the Jains. Here are displayed, in 
aU “ the pomp and circumstance of war,” the statues of the 
knights-errant of the desert, armed cap-h-pie, bestriding steeds 
whose names are deathless as their riders’, all in the costume of 
the times in which they lived. Tiicy are cut out of the rock, but 
entirely detached from it, and larger than life. Though more 
conspicuous for strength than symmetry, the grim visages of 
these woi-thies, apparently frowning defiance, each attended by 
his pandu or squire, have a singularly pleasing effect. Each 
chieftain is armed with lance, sword, and buckler, mth quiver 
and arrows, and poniard in his girdle. All are painted ; but 
whether in the colours they were attached to, or according to the 
fancy of the architect, I know not. Before, however, entering 
this saloon, we pass a huge statue of Ganesa, placed as the 
guardian of the portal, having on each side the two Bhairavas, 
sons of the god of war. Then appears the statue of Chamunda 

1 See p. 793. 

® Tapu Havana, ‘ the isle of Ravana,’ wherever that may be. [Taprobane 
represents the river Tararaparni, * the copper-coloured leaf ’ {IQI, sxjii. 
216).] 
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and I li?ddess of destruction), and that of the terrific mother, 

, thjfiirali, treading on the black demon Bhainsasur, m whose flank 
’i>r tiger-courser has buried his' bloodthirsty tongue : m each of 
'-lb eight arms she holds a weapon of destruction. The black 
Jaiiron (son of Time), with a sable flag, bearing argent a horse 
fteant, marshals the way through the field of blood to his 
idther. Between her ""and the heroes rvliose lives passed “ in 

Motion to the sword,” is a statue of the Nathji, or ‘ spiritual 
. :i'de ’ of the Rathors : in one hand he holds his mala or ‘ chaplet 
-i. the other his chhari or ‘ patriarchal rod,' for the guidance of 
<6 flock. Mallinath^ heads the procession, mounted on a rvliite 
harger, with a lance over his shoulder, to wlrich is attached a 
fag ; his quiver resting on his horse’s right flank, and his mistress, 
iadmavati, with a platter of food welcoming him from the raid, 
ind who accompanied him when slain to Sur 3 mloka, or ‘ the 
jiansion of the sun.’ 

Then follows Pabuji,^ mounted on his famous charger ‘ Black 
' '-aesar ’ (Kesar [730] Kali), whose exploits are the theme of the 
hineiant bard and sho^yman, who annually goes his round, ex- 
'libiting in pictorial delineations, while he recites in rhyme, the 
deeds of this warrior to the gossiping villagers of the desert. 

Next comes Ramdeo ’ Rathor, a name famed in Marudesa, 
•nd in Avhose honour altars are raised in every Rajput village in 
he country. 

, Then we have the brave Harbuji Sankhla,* to whom Jodlia 
vas indebted for protection in his exile, and for the redemption 
hf fRIandor when seized by the Rana of Chitor, 

Guga,‘ the Chauhan, who rvith his forty-seven sons fell defend- 
jng the passage of the Sutlej on Mahmud’s invasion. Mehaji 
Mangalia brings up the rear, a famous chieftain of the Guhilot 


^ [Eldest son of Rao Salkha, one of the early traditional ancestors of 
, the^ Jodhpur chiefs, after whom the Mallani district is named.] 

" [A Rathor chief, who first brought the camel into use, and was noted 
for protecting cows.] '* 

* t-f Tonwar or Tuar Rajput, of the family of Anangpal of Delhi, now 
worshipped under the name of Ramsah. Pir.] 

[A Panwar Rajput, of Bengti, near Phalodi, where his cart is still 
worshipped.] 

■' 1 ' ^“Sghji, already mentioned (p. 807 above), said to' have 

’ been kiUed m battle with Piroz Shah of Delhi, at the end of the thirteenth 
century A.D.] 
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race. It would be tedious to relate any of the exploits of thes«^ 
worthies. 

Taintis Kula Devata Ra Than. — Another saloon, of similaif:, 
architecture and still greater dimensions, adjoins that j^g' 
described ; it is termed Taintis Icula ^ devata ra than, or ‘ abdc- 
of the (tutelary) divinities of the thirty-three races ’ : in. shou'j^. 
the Pantheon of the Rajputs. The statues are of gypsum, .) ^ 
stone covered with that substance ; they are of large proportion ^ ■ 
First, is the creator, Braluna ; then Surya, ‘ the sun-god,’ 'vynji 
his seven-headed steed ; then the monkey-faced deity, Hanuma 
Rama, and his beloved Sita ; Kanliaiya, in the woods of "N 
surrounded by the Gopis ; and a most grave figure of Mahade' . ijg 
with a bull in his hand. These six, with the goddesses of life an^g- 
death, and of wisdom, constitute the eight chief divinities of t kg 
Hindus ; whose qualities and attributes, personified, form ' A 
assemblage for which St. Peter’s and the Vatican to boot woi 
be a confined dwelling. \ 

Palace and Gardens. — I now retired to the palace and gardei 
built by Raja Ajit ; of which, however superb, it is impossible , ; 
the pen to give a definite idea. Suites of colonnaded halls, covei^ 
with sculpture of easy and even graceful execution, some wit 
screens of lattice-work to secure the ladies from the public gaj , 
are on the lower range ; while staircases lead to smaller apf 
ments intended for repose. The gardens, though not extensi^ 
as may be supposed, being confined within the adamantine w 
reared by the hand of Nature, must be delightfully cool even 
summer. Fountains, reservoirs, and water-courses, are everywher.'; 
interspersed ; and though [731] the thermometer in the open ^ 
air -was 86°,* the cold within doors (if this be not a solecism, con- ' 
sidering that there were no doors) was excessive. Some attention . 
was paid to its culture ; besides many indigenous slrrubs, i^ 
boasted of some exotics. There was the golden champa,® whos -■ 

* I imagine the word kula, or** race,’ of which, as often remarked, there 
are not thirty-three hut thirty-six, has given rise to the assertion respecting 
the thirty-tliree crore or millions of gods of Hindustan [more prohah 
only an indefinite number]. 

* Thermometer 55°, 72°, 86°, 80° at daybreak, ten, two, and at sunset : 
on the 3rd November, the day of our arrival, the variations were 50°, 72°. 
80°, and 75° at those hours. 

® [Mickelta champaka.] 
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r^oma is overpowering, and if laid upon ilie pillow will produce 
ji&dachc ; the pomegranate, at once “ rich in flower and fruit ” ; 
;the apple of Sita, or Sitaphala, which, from similitude of taste, 
twi call the custard-apple ; a delicious species of the plantain, 
'^iiose broad, verdant, glossy leaf alone inspires the mind with 
ji'e sensation of coolness ; the mogra ; ' the chameli, or jessamine ; 
vl'id the queen of flowers, the barahmashn," literally the twclve- 
./f-onth,’ because it flowers throughout the year. It is a delightful 
' iot, and I felt a peculiar interest in it. Let the reader imagine 
''e picture of a solitary Englishman scribbling amidst the ruins 
■ i iriandor : in front a group of venerable mango-trees; a little 
'"^tTier an enormous isolated tamarind, “ planted by the hand of 
juggler in the time of Nahar Rao, the last of the Pariharas, 
■fore whom he cxliibited this proof of legerdemain,” and, as the 
^bnd goes, from whose branches the juggler met his death : » 
iiidst its boughs the long-armed tribe, the allies of Rama, were 
jpping and chattering unmolested ; while beneath, two Rnthor 
•^ajputs were stretched in sleep, their horses dozing beside them, 
landing as sedately as the statue of ‘ Black Caesar ’ : a grenadier 
%ioy of my escort parading by a camp-basket, containing the 
TOvender of the morning, completes the calm and quiet scene. 

An Atit Hermit. — On the summit of the rock, across the narrow 
'^hey, several guphas, or caves, the abode of the hermit Atit,* 
!;re in sight. How the brains of these ascetics can stand the 
l at and confined air is a wonder, though, if they possessed any 

• ^ friio double jasmino, Jasminum zambalc.'] 

' ‘ [Sir D. Prain, who has Idndly investigated this flower, identifies it with 
a species of BauJdnia. Ho remarks that “ B. acuminata, which differs from 
B. purpurea and B. varicgala, both in being a sraalior plant and in beginning 
^ flower when B. varicgala does, goes on flowering all through the rains, 
^d still continues to flower when B. purpurea is in blossom. It does not 
.iower all the year round in Bengal, and I doubt if it docs so in Rajputana, 
‘hough Balfour in his Cyclopaedia suggests that it does so. My idea is th^ 
the term haralt-maslia in Upper India should not bo taken too literally, and 
.thtrt it is only a figurative way of saying that tho particular Bauliinia is 
flower alongside of both the others when flowering seasons are separated 
7 half tho year.”] 

, “ See the Autobiography of Jahangir, translated by that able Oriental 
‘^cnolar, Major Price [p. 96 f.], for tho astonishing feats these jugglers per- 
•-‘foim in creatmg not only tho tree but tho fruit. 

• is «• mendicant follower of Siva, and tho term is usually 

s equivalent to Sannyasi.] ’ 
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There is an abundance of -wells, from sixty to eighty feet in 
depth. Of one recently excavated, I obtained the following 
details of the strata, -which may be gratifying to the geologist.’ 
The first twenty feet are composed entirely of that kind of earth 
called dhamani, chiefly decomposed sandstone with a mixture 
of black earth, in wliich occurs a strat u m of bluish clay mixed 
with particles of quartz : this earth is called morar in Marwar, 
and morand in Jaipm-. It was then necessary to cut through a 
rock of red granite ^ for thirty feet ; then several feet of an almost 
milk-wliite steatite, succeeded bj’^ stalactitic concretions of sand- 
stone and quartz. 

Legend of the Sampu Lake. — Good water is also obtained from 
a lake called the Sampu, which is coimected with the tradition of 
the foundation of Pipar. A Bralunan of the Pali tribe, whose 
name was Pipa, was in the habit of carrying milk to a deity of 
the Serpent (Takshak) race, whose retreat was on the banics of 
this lake, and who deposited two pieces of gold in return for the 
Paliwal’s offering. Being compelled to go to Nagor, he gave 
instructions to his son to perform his charitable oflice ; but the 
youth, deeming it a good opportunity to become master of the 
treasure, took a stick with him, and when the serpent issued 
forth for his accustomed fare, he struck him -violently ; but the 
snake being “ scotched, not killed,” retreated to his hole. The 
youn g Brahman related his adventure to his mother ; when 
the good woman, dreading the vengeance of the serpentine 
deity, prepared a servant and bullock to convey her son to his 
father at Nagor. But what was her horror in the morning, 
when she went to call the youth, to find, instead of him, the 
huge serpent coiled up in his bed 1 Pipa, on his return, was 
ineonsolable ; but stifling his revenge, he propitiated the serpent 
with copious libations of milk. The scaly monster -\vas con- 
ciliated, and revealed the stores he guarded to Pipa, command- 
ing him to raise a monument which would transmit a knowledge 
of the event to future ages [739]. Hence Pipar arose from 
Pipa the Pali, and the name of the lake Sampu, from his bene- 
factor the ‘ serpent ’ (sampa). All these allegorical tales regard 
the Takshak races, the followers of the religion of Buddha or 
Jaina, and their feuds -with the Brahmanical sects. It is evident 
that Pipa the Pali worshipped both ; and the very name 
^ Specimens of all these I brought homo. 
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induces a belief that the -whole Palhval caste arc converts from 
Buddhism.^ 

Lakha Pholani. — ^There is a kuiid or fountain, called after 
Lalcha Plnilani, who ruled in ancient times at Plmlra, in the 
farther corner of the desert, but carried his arms even to the 
ocean. "IMierever I have travelled, tradition is loud in praise 
of Phulani, from the source of the lami to its embouchure in the 
Delta of the Indus.- 

Maiceo— November 23.— IMadreo, five coss (10 miles 2 furlongs). 
Roads good ; soil as yesterday, but the countrj’^ very desolate ; 
only stunted slrruhs since we removed from the margin of the 
river. This is a moderate-sized village, -with a tank of good water. 

Bharunda. — November 24:. — Bharunda, four coss, or eight miles. 
The face of the country now changes materially ; our route was 
over a low undulating ridge of sandstone, in wliieh the stunted 
■ shrubs of this region find a bed. At one lime the elevation was 
sufficiently great to allow the chasm through which the road 
passed to he dignified with the name of the Ghasuria Pass, in 
which a party of the Raja’s men is posted for defence, and 
the levy of transit duties. Bharunda is in the fief of Gopal 
Singh, the chief of Kuchaman, one of the most conspicuous 
of the Mertia clan. It consists of one hundred and fifty 
houses ; the cultivators are Jats, as are those of all the preced- 
ing villages. 

I paid a visit to the humble cenotaphs of Bharunda ; one of 

^ [This seoms to he merely an instance of Berpont--vs'orsliip.] 

" Tho traditional stanzas aro invaluable for obtaining a kno-ndodgo both 
of ancient history and geography ; 

“ Kasyapgarh, Surajpura, 

Basakgarh, Take, 

Udhanigarh, Jagrupura, 

Jo Phulgarh, i Lakho.” 

In this stanza ■n'o have tho names of six ancient cities in tho desert, which 
belonged to Lakha, tho Tako, Tak, or Takshak, r.e. of the race figuratively 
called tho ‘ serpent.’ [Many tales aro told of Lakha Phulani, who by one 
account was a Rao of Cutch, slain fighting in Kathiawar (BO, v. 133, -viii. 
Ill note). Others identify him with Lakha, son of Phulada, who defeated 
mo Chaulukya kmg, Mularaja, in tho oloventh century (ibid. i. Part i. 160). 

father-in-law of tho groat Siddharaja (Tod, 
trj, 179). Ho is mentioned twice later on. Ho was probably a powerful 
Kmg of tho desert, round whom many legends have collected.] 
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them bore the name of Badan Singh, a sub-vassal of Kuchaman, 
who was slain in the heroic charge against De Boigne’s brigades, 
in the patriot field of IMerta. His name claims the admiration 
of all who esteem loyalty and patriotism, the inherent virtues of 
the chivalrous Rajput. Raja Bijai Singh had resumed Bharunda, 
•^vhen the Thakur [740] retired to the adjacent court of Jaipur, 
where he was well received according to the liospitable customs 
of the Rajput, and had risen to favour at the period when the 
iMalirattas invaded his hapota, ‘ the land of his fatlicrs.’ Resent- 
ment was instantly sacrificed at tlic altar of patriotism ; he put 
himself at the head of one hundred and fifty horse, and flew to 
his sovereign’s and his country’s defence. Unliappily, the Avhole 
IMahratta army interposed between him and his coimtrymcn. 
To cut their Avay through all impediments was the instant resolve 
of Badan and lu's brave companions. Tiiey fell sword in hand 
upon a multitude ; and, with the exception of a few, wiio forced 
their way (amongst whom was the chief whose monument is referred 
to), they were cut to pieces. Badan Singh lived to reach his 
ancient estate, which was restored to his family in token of his 
sovereign’s gratitude for tlie gallant deed. It is valued at seven 
thousand rupees annual rent, and has attached to it, as a condi- 
tion, the service of defending this post. There ■was another small 
altar erected to the manes of Partap, who was killed in the defence 
of this pass against the army of Aurangzeb. 

Indawar . — Novemher 25. — Indawar, five coss (10 miles 2 fur- 
longs). This place consists of tAVO hundred houses ; the culti- 
vators are Jats. I have said little of these proprietors of the soil, 
a sturdy, independent, industrious race, Avho “ venerate the 
plough,” and care little about the votaries of Mars or their con- 
cerns, so that they do not impose excessive taxes on them. They 
are a stout, well-built, though rather murlcy race. The village 
is assigned to the ex-prince of Sind, who derives his sole suijport 
from the liberality of the princes of Manvar. He is of the tribe 
called Kalhora,^ and claims descent from the Abbassides of Persia. 
His farnily has been supplanted by the Talpuris, a branch of the 

1 [The Kalhoras, closely allied to the Daudputras, rose to po-(vor in the 
Lower Indus valley at the end of the seventeenth century a.d. They trace 
their origin to Abhas, uncle of the Prophet. They were expelled by Fateh 
of Talpur, and the last of the Kalhoras fled to Jodhpur, Avhere his 
descendants now hold distinguished rank {IGI, xxii. 397 ff.).J 
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Nuiiiris (the foxes) of Baluchislnn, who no^Y style themselves 
Afghans, but who arc in fact one of tljc most numerous of the 
Getae or Jat colonies from Central /tsin. But let us not wander 
from our subject. 

I will beg the rc-ider to descend seventy or ciglity feet with 
me to YUGW the stratification of Indnu*ar. First, three feet of good 
soil ; five feet of red sandy e.irth, mixed with particles of quart?. ; 
six feet of an unctuous indurated clay;* [7-11] — then follows a 
sand-rock, through which it was necessary to penetrate about 
sixty feet ; this was succeeded by twenty feet of almost loose 
sand, with particles of pure quartz embedded ; nod\iles and 
slalactilic concretions of sandstone, quartz, and mica, agglutinated 
together by a calcareous cement, I’Jie interior of the well through- 
out this last stratum is faced with inasoniy : the wJiolc de{)th is 
more than sixty-five cubits, or forty yards. At this depth a 
spring of c.xccllent water broke in upon the excavators, which 
supplies Indawar. 

Merta . — November 20. — ^Mcrla, four eoss (9 miles 1 furlong). 
The whole march was one c.xtendcd plain ; the Aravalli lowering 
about t-\rcnLy-fivc miles to our right. To the west a wide waste, 
consisting of plains gently undulalitrg, and covered with grjiss 
and rmdenvood. Natural sterility is not the cause of thi.s tlcscrt 
aspect, for the soil is rich ; but the water is far beneath the 
surface, and they cauuol depend upon the heavens. .Tuar, moth, 
and sesamum were cullivalcd to a considemblo extent in the 
immediate vicinity of the villages, but the product had this season 
been scanty. TJic appearance of Uic town is imijosing, its site 
being on a rising ground. The spires of llie mosque which was 
erected on the ruins of a Hindu temple by the tyrant Aurangzeb 
overtop the more ponderous and unnsj)iring mandirs which 
siUTOund it. Notwithstanding, this monarch was the ohjccl of 
universal execration to ilie whole Hindu race, more especially 
to the Rathors (whose sovereign, the brave Jaswanl, together 
with his elder son, he put to death by j)oisQn, and kci)t Ajit twenty 
long years from his birthright, besides deluging their fields with 
the richest blood of Ins nobles) ; sliU, such is Hindu loIcniUon, 
that a marble is placed, inscribed both in Hindi and Rersiun, 
to protect the mosque from violence. Tin's n>ark of liberality 
proceeded from the pretender Dhonkal Singh, ns if with a view 
^ Mr. Stokes, of tho Royal Aaiatio Society, pronounces it to bo n Btcalito. 
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of catching golden opinions from the demoralized Pathans, by 
whose aid he hoped to regain Ms rights. But how was he deceived ! 
His advances were met by the foul assassination, at one fell 
swoop, of all his party, by the chief of these mercenaries, Amir 
Khan. 

Merta was founded by Rao Duda of Mandor, whose son, the 
celebrated Maldeo, erected the castle, which he called Malltot.^ 
Merta, .with its three hundred and sixty townships, became the 
appanage of Ms son Jaimall, and gave its name of Mertia to the 
bravest of the brave clans of the Rathors. Jaimall [742] was 
destined to immortalize his name beyond the limits of Maru. 
Distrusted by Ms father, and likely to be deserving of suspicion, 
from the very ruse to wMeh Sher Shah acknowledged he owed 
his safety, he was banished from Marwar. He was hospitably 
received by the Rana, who assigned to the heir of Mandor the 
rich district of Badnor, equalling Ms own in extent, and far richer 
in soil than the plains he had abandoned. How he testified Ms 
gratitude for this reception, nobler pens than mine have related. 
The great Akbar claimed the honour of having -with his own 
hand sealed his fate ; he immortalized the matchlock with wMeh 
he effected it, and which was also the theme of Jahangir’s praise, 
who raised a statue in honour of this defender of Chitqr and the 
rights of its infant prince.^ Abu-1-fazl, Herbert, the chaplain 
to sir T. Roe, Bernier, all honoured the name of Jaimall ; and 
the chivalrous Lord Hastings, than whom none was better able 
to appreciate Rajput valour, manifested his respect by his desire 
to conciliate Ms descendant, the present brave baron of Badnor.® 

The town of Merta covers a large space of ground, and is enclosed 
with a strong wall and bastions, composed of earth to the west- 
ward, but of freestone to the east. All, however, are in a state 
of decay, as well as the town itself, which is said to contain twenty 
thousand houses. Like most Hindu towns, there is a mixture of 
magnificence and poverty ; a straw or mud- hut adjoins a superb 
house of freestone, rdiich “ shames the meanness ” of its neigh- 
bom*. The castle is about a gun-shot to the south-west of the 

1 Rao Duda had three sons, besides Maldeo ; namely : Piret, Eaemall ; 
second, Birsingh, who founded Amjera in Malwa, still held by his descend- 
ants ; third, Batan Singh, father of Mira Bai, the celebrated wife of Kumbha 

Rana. ' , „ „ , ^ 

= [See Vol. I. p. 382, above.] * See Vol. I. p. 667. 
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of your parents ? ” As before said, land is all in all to the Rajput ; 
it is preferred to everything : Abhai’s reply may therefore be 
inferred. Immediate installation was to be the reward of Ms 
revenging the Sayyids. That nature could produce from the 
same stock two such monsters as the brothers who effected^ the 
deed, is, perhaps, hardly conceivable, and would, probably, not 
be credited, were not the fact proved beyond doubt. I should 
desire, for the honour of the Rajput race, whose advocate and 
apologist I candidly avow myself, to suppress the atrocious 
record : but truth is dearer even than Rajput character. Of 
the twelve sons of Ajit, Abhai Singh and Bakhta Singh were the 
two elder ; both were by the same mother, a princess of Bundi. 
To Bakhta Singh, who was with his father, the eldest brother 
wrote, promising liim the independent sovereignty of Nagor 
(where they then were), "with its five hundred and fifty-five town- 
ships, as the price of murdering their common sire. Not only 
was the wretch unstartled by the proposition, but he executed 
the deed with his own hands, under circumstances of unparalleled 
atrocity. His [744] mother always dreaded the temperament 
and disposition of Bakhta, who was bold, haughty, impetuous, 
with a perpetual thirst for action ; and she cautioned her husband 
.never to admit him into his presence after dusk, or when un- 
attended. Rut the Raja, whose physical strength was equal to 
his bravery, ridiculed her fears, observing, “ Is he no ; my child ? 
Besides, a slap on the face from me would annihilate the stripling.” 
Upon receiving the note from his brother, Bakhta, after taking 
leave of his father, concealed himself in a chamber adjoining that 
where his parents reposed. When all was stiU the murderer stole, 
to the bed in which lay the authors of his existence, and from a 
pallet, on which were placed the arms of Ajit, he seized his sword, 
and coolly proceeded to exhaust those veins which contained 
the same blood that flowed in his own. In order that nothing 
might be wanting to complete the deed of horror, the mother 
was awakened by the blood of her lord moistening her bosom. 
Her cries awoke the faithful Rajputs who lay in the adjacent 
apartments, and who, bursting into the chamber, discovered their 
prince and father dead ; “ Treason had done its worst,” The 
assassin fled to the roof of the palace, barring the gates behind 
liim, which resisted all attempts to force them until morning, 
whek he threw into the court below the letter of liis brother. 
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cxclaiining, “ This put the Maharaja to deatli, not I.” Abhai 
•Singh Avas now their sovereign ; and it is the actual occupant of 
the throne whom the najput deems entitled to liis devotion. 
Eightj'-four Satis took place on this dire occasion, the parent of 
these unnatural regicidal and parricidal sons leading the funeral 
procession. So much was Ajit beloved, that even men devoted 
themselves on his pyre. Such was the tragical end of the great 
Ajit, lamented by his chiefs, and consecrated by the bard, in 
stanzas in honour of him and in execration of the assassins ; which 
afford proof of the tortuous independence of the poetic chronicler 
of Rajasthan. 

Bakhta, Bakhta, bahira, 

Kyun maryo Ajnml ^ 

Ilindivuni to scvto 
TurUani ka sal ? 


“ Oh B.aklita, in evil hour 
Why slew you Ajmul, 

The pillar of the Hindu, 

The lance of the Turk ? ” [745] = 


The Sons of Ajit Singh. — Bakhta Singh obtained Nngor ; and 
Abhai Singh was rewarded with the viceroyalty of Gujarat, 
which gift he repaid by aiding in its partition, and annexing the 
rich districts of Bhinmal, Sanchor, and others, to Marwar ; on 
which occasion he added Jalor to the domain of his brother 
Bakhta, or, as the bard styles him, bad-baJcJita, ‘ the unfortunate.’ 
This additional reward of parricide has been the cause of all the 
civil wars of Marwar. 

^ We may slightly notice the other sons of Ajit, whose issue 
affected the political society of Rajputana. Of these, 

Devi Singh was given for adoption to Maha Singh, head of 
the Chanrpawat clan, ^le having no heirs. Devi Singh then held 
Bhinmal, but which he could not retain against the Koli tribes 
around him, and Pokaran was given in exchange. Sabal Singh, 
Sawai Singh, and Salim Singh (whose escape from the fate of the 
chieftain of Nimaj has been noticed) are the lineal issue of this 
adoption. 


1 The hards give adjuncts to names in order to suit their rhymes • Ajit 
is the ‘ invincible ’ ; Ajmal, a contraction of Ajayamal, ‘ wealth invincible ’ 
== [Major Luard’s Pandit gives the word in the third lino as sihara or 
sihra, the veil worn by the bridegroom to avert tho Evil Eye.] 
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Anand Singh, another son of Ajit, was in like mai 
into the independent State of Idar, and Ids issue are 
sumptive to the throne of Marwar. 

Effects of Adoption. — ^Fi’om these races we derive the kno^ 
ledge of a curious fact, namely, that the issue of the youm. 
brother maintains a claim, though adopted into a foreign ani 
independent State ; Avidle all such claims are totally extinguisht'". 
by adoption into a home clan. Under no circumstances could' 
the issue of Devi Singh sit on the gaddi of Marwar ; when 
adopted into the Champawat clan, he surrendered aU claims 
derived from his birth, which were merged into his vassal 
rank. Still the recollection must give weight and influence- 
and it is evident from the boast of the haughty Devi Sinj: , 
when his head was on the block, that there is danger in tl 
adoptions. 

Abhai Singh died, leaving a memorial of his prowess in the 
splendid additions he made to his territories from the totterin/ 
empire of Delhi. He was succeeded by his son R'am Singh, oh 
whose accession his uncle Baklita sent his aged foster-moth*;; 
an important personage in Rajwara, with the iika and gifts, 
gifts, and other symbols of congratulation. Ram Singh, who had 
all the impetuosity of his race, received the lady-ambassador 
with no friendly terms, asking her if his imcle had no bettei 
messenger to salute his new sovereign. He refused the gifts i; 
and commanded her to tell his uncle to surrender Jalor. The 
offended dame [746] extenuated nothing of the insolence of the 
message. The reply was, however, courteous, implying that 
both Jalor and Nagor were at his disposal. The same sarcastic 
spirit soon precipitated matters between them in the following 
manner. 

Kusal Singh of Awa, the premier noble of Marwar, and of all 
the clans of Champawat, more brave than courtly, was short in 
stature,' sturdy, boorish, and blunt ; he became the object of his 
young sovereign’s derision, who used to style him the gurji 
gaJidhak, or ‘turnspit dog,’ and who had once the audacity to 
say, “ Come, gurji ” ; when he received the laconic reproof ; 
“ Yes ; the gurji that dare bite the lion.” 

Brooding over this merited retort, he was guilty of another 
sarcasm, which closed the breach against all reconciliation. 
Seated one day in the garden of Mandor, he asked the same chief 
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tree. “The chmnj)!!.*’ wa'; fhe reply, “ and llic 
partlen, u'; I aju of your llajputs." “ Cut it clown 
,iy,“ paid the prince ; “ root it out ; nothin" wliich bears 
ffi hrunc of chainpa shall exist i!4 Mnnvar.” 

-. Katiinuu of Asup, the chief of the next most powerful elan, 
tic Kunipawat, was alihe. the. object of this prince's ridicidc. 
"s countenance, which svas not “east in nature’s flnc.sl mould," 
■ lecamc a butt for hi.s wit, and he would familiarly say to him, 
‘ (i.a h>ti!fin batuUtr,' “ Come atoii", old monkey." Iloilitif; with 
r,ii:c, the cliicf ohserved. “ When the monkey begins to dance, 
you will have some mirth." Ix'uvinp the court, with his brother 
chieftain of Awn, they eollcclcd their retainers and families', and 
.relu'd to Nagor. Hakhta Siagh wn.s ahsr.-nl, hut being advised 
hi.s lueum tcncas of Ids visitors, ami of their fjuarrcl with his 
:phew, he lo.st no lime in joining them. It is said he cxposln* 
tatcii uith them, and offered himself as mcdialor; hut they 
jTvore never again to look in fhe face of llam Singh as their 
.pvereign. They offered to place Bakhta Singh on the gufWt of 
)dlia ; and threatened, if he refirsed, to abandon Mnrwar. lie 
•vitycd the part of onr Richard for a .short lime ; but the Imhitual 
trrognnee of his nephew .soon brought matters to a crisis. As 
.sfjon ns he heard that the two Icndcr.s of all his vassals were 
;cccivcd by his uncle, he nddre.s'sed him, demanding the ia.slant 
urrcridcr of Jalor. Again he had the courtly reply : “ ITe dare 
‘not contend against hi.s .sovereign ; and if lie eamc to visit him, 
;he would meet hini with a vc.ssel of water." ‘ War, a [7f7] 
horrid civil war, was now decided on ; the challenge wn,s given 
and aceepted, and the plains of Mcrla were fixed ujion to deter- 
mine this mortal strife, in winch brother wn.s to meet brother, 
and all the lies of kin were to he severed by fhe sword. Tlic 
Merlia clan.s, the hravo.st, ns they arc the most loyal and devoted, 
of all the brave clans of Morn, united to u man under the 
.sovereign’s standard ; llic chiefs of Rian, Budsa, Mihlri.’KIiolar, 
Bhorawar, Kuchnnmn, Alniawns, Jusari, BokrI, Bharunda, Irwn, 
Clmndanm, collected around them every vassal who could wield 
a brand, ^^ost of the elans of .Todha, attracted by the name of 

* Thi.'i reply roforfl to n cirotom lumlogoiiB to (ho Soylhio investitiiro, by 
offering "water and Koil." p’lio Kola and olhor forc.st (rlbea dolieer a 
handful of aoil p) a purchaser of a jiiceo of land (Arnojdiewon, Memortnh of 
Scrncc, 01).] 
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swamidharma, ‘ fidelity to their lord,’ united themselves to the 
Mertias ; though a few, as Ladnun, Nimbi, were on the adverse 
side ; but the principal leaders, as lOiaima, Govindgarh, and 
Bhadrajun, were faithful to'their salt. Of the services of others,.^ 
Ram Singh’s insolence deprived him. Few remained neuter.^ 
But these defections were nothing to the loss of a body of five 
thousand Jareja auxiliaries, whom his connexion with a daughter- 
of the prince of Bhuj brought to his aid. Wien the tents were 
moved outside the capital, an incident occurred which, while it 
illustrates the singular character of the Rajput, may be regarded 
as the real cause of the loss of sovereignty to Ram” Singh. An 
inauspicious raven had perched upon the kanat, or wall of the 
tent in which was the Jareja queen, who, skilled in the art of the 
suguni^ (augur), determined to avert it. Like all Rajputnis, 
who can use firearms on occasion, she seized a matchlock at 
hand, and, ere he “thrice croaked,” she shot him dead. The 
impetuous Raja, enraged at this instance of audacity and dis- 
respect, -without inquiry ordered the culprit to be dragged before 
liim ; nor was his anger assuaged when the name of the Rani 
was given. He reviled her in the grossest terms : “ Tell the 
Rani,” he said, “ to. depart my dominions, and to return from 
whence she came.” She entreated and conjured him, by a regard 
to his o-wn safety, to revoke the decree ; but all in vain ; and 
with difficulty could she obtain a short interview, but without 
effecting any change in her obdurate lord. Her last words • 
were, “ With my exile from your presence, you -will lose the 
cro-wn of Marwar.” She marched that instant, carrying -with her 
the five thousand auxiliaries whose presence must have ensured 
his -victory. 

The Udawat clans, led by their eliiefs of Nimaj, Raepur, and 
Bans, with all [748] the Karansots upder the Thakur of Kliin- 
wasar, united their retainers with the Champawats and Kum- 
pawats under the banners of Bakhta Singh. 

Battle between Bakhta Singh and Raja Ram Singh, a.d. 1753. 

Ram Singh’s array fell far short of his rival’s since the defection 
of the Jarejas ; yet, trusting to the name of sovereign as “ a 
tower of strength,” he boldly marched to the encounter, and 
when he reached the hostile field encamped near the Ajmer gate 
of Merta. His rival was not long behind, and marshalled hig 
1 Sugun plierna means to avert the omen of e-vil. 




Kfi.'J 

(;I;iris williiii Uirce Tiiili's oT ilir norllicni porl!!!, called llici galo 
()!' Xairor. Tlio lie elios'ii liad a .sacred cliaracicr. and wis 
called JMalaji ka Tliau, wliei'C there \v’as a sliriue of the Hindu 
Hecate, "witli a formtain said to have been constructed by the 
Pandavas. 

Bakhta Singh commenced the battle. Leaving his camp 
standing, he advanced against liis nephew and sovereign, whom 
he saluted with a general discharge of his artillery. A vigorous 
cannonade was continued on both sides throughout the day, 
without a single man seeking a closer encounter. It is no wonder 
they paused ere the sword was literally drawn. Here was no 
foreign foe to attack ; brother met brother, friend encountered 
friend, and the blood which flowed in the veins of all the com- 
batants was derived from one common fountain. The reluctance 
proceeded from the a-ropyj, the innate principle of natural 
affection. Evening advanced amidst peals of eannon, when an 
incident, which could only occur in an army of Rajputs, stopped 
the combat. On the banks of the Bejpa lake, the scene of strife, 
there is a monastery of Dadupanti aseetics, built by Raja Sur 
Singh. It was nearly midway between the rival armies, and the 
shot fell so thick amidst these recluses that they fled m a body, 
leaving only the old patriarch. Baba (father) Kishandeo dis- 
dained to follow his disciples, and to the repeated remonstrances 
from either party to withdraw, he replied, that if it was his fate 
to die by a shot he could not avert it ; if not, the balls were 
innoxious : but although he feared not for liimself, yet his 
gardens and monastery were not “ charmed,” and he commanded 
them to fight no longer on that ground. The approach of night', 
and the sacred character of the old abbot Dadupanti, conspired 
to make both parties obey his commands, and they Avithdrew to 
their respective encampments. 

The dawn found the armies in battle-array, each animated 
with a deadly determination. It was Raja Ram’s turn to open 
this day’s combat, and he led the van against his uncle. Burning 
with the recollection of the indignities he had [749] suffered, the 
chief of Awa, determined to show that “the cur could bite,” led 
his Champawats to the charge against his sovereign. Incited by 
loyalty and devotion “ to the gaddi of Marwar,” recldess who was 
its occupant, the brave Merlias met his onset steel in hand. The 
ties of kin were forgotten, or if remembered, the sense of the 
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unnatural strife added a kind of frenzy to tlieir valour, and 
confirmed their resolution to conquer or die. Here the Mertia, 
fighting imder the eye of tliis valiant though intemperate prince, 
had to maintain his ancient fame, as “ the first sword of Maru.” 
Tliere his antagonist, the Champawat, jealous of tliis reputation, 
had the like incentive, besides the obligation to revenge the insults 
offered to his chief. The conflict was awful; the chieftains of 
each valiant clan met hand to hand, singling out each other by 
name. Slier Singh, chief of all the Mertias, was the first who 
sealed his devotion by his death. His place was soon filled by 
his brother, burning for vengeance. Again he cheered on his 
Mertias to avenge the death of their lord, as he propelled his 
steed against the cliief of the Champawats. They were the sons 
of two sisters of the Jaipur house, and had hitherto lived in amity 
and brotherly love, now exchanged for deadly hate. They 
encountered, when the “ cur ” bit the dust, and was borne from 
the field. The loss of their leaders only inflamed the vassals on 
both sides, and it was long before either yielded a foot of ground. 
But numbers, and the repeated charges of Baklita Singh who 
led wherever his nephew could be found, at length prevailed ; 
though not imtil the extinction of the clan of Mertia, who, 
despising all odds, fought unto the death. Besides their head 
of Rian, there fell the sub-vassals of Irwa, Sewara, Jusari, 
and Mithri, with his three gallant sons, and almost all their 


I’etainers. 

The Death of the DGthri Chief. — ^There is nothing more chival- 
rous in the days of Edward and Cressy than the death of tlie heir 
of Mithri, who, with his father and brothers, sealed his fealty with 
his blood on this fatal field. He had long engaged the hand of a 
daughter of a chief of the Narulcas, and was occupied with the 
marriao'e rites, when tidings reached Iiim Of the approach of the 
ebels to Merta. The knot had just been tied, their hands had 
P ioined— -but he was a Mertia — ^he unlocked his hand from 
th^t of the fair Naruld, to court tlie Apsaras in the field of battle. 
In^the bridal vestments, with the nuptial coronet (mater) encircling 
’ -c whead he took his station with liis clan in the second day’s 
fi^ht, and “obtained a bride in Indra’s [750] abode.” ^ The 

■ . . pi. .isrss’ 
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bards of Maru dwell with delight on the romantic glory of the 
youthful heir of aEthri, as they repeat in their Doric verse, 

Kanen nioti bulbula 
Ga! sone ki mala 
Assi kos klmtiya aya 
Kunwar Mithriwala.* 

The paraphernalia here enumerated are very foreign to the 
cavalier of the west : “ wdtli pearls sinning in his ears, and a 
golden chaplet roimd his neck, a space of eighty coss came the 
heir of Mithri.” 

The virgin bride followed her lord from Jaipur, but instead of 
being met TOth the tabor and lute, and other signs of festivity, 
wail and lamentation awaited her ^yithin the lands of Mithri, 
where tidings came of the calamity which at once deprived tliis 
branch of the Mertias of all its supporters. Her part was soon 
taken ; she commanded the pyre to be erected ; and with the 
turban and iora ® which adorned her lord on this fatal day, she 
followed his shade to the mansions of the sun. I sought out the 
cenotaph of this son of honour in the blood-stained field ; but 
the only couronne inimorlellc I could wreathe on the sandy plain 
was supplied by the Bardai, whose song is full of martial fire as 
he recounts the gallantry of Kimwar aiitliriwala. 

The Mertias, and their compeers on the side of the prince, 
made sad havoc amongst their opponents ; and they still main- 
tain that it was OAving to the artillery alone that they were 
defeated. Their brave and loyal leader, Sher Singh of Rian, had 
fruitlessly endeavoured to recall his brother-in-IaAV from the path 
of treason, but ineffectually ; he spoke -with sarcasm of his means 
to supplant Ram Singh by his uncle. The reply of the old baron 
of Awa is characteristic : “ At least I Avill turn the land upside 
down ” ; to which Sher Singh rejoined, angrily, he would do liis 
best to prevent him. Thus they parted ; nor did they meet 
again till in arms at Merta. 

In surveying this field of slaughter, the eye discerns no point 
d’appui, no village or key of position, to be the object of a struggle : 
notliing to obstruct the doubly-gorged falconet, which has no 

- ^ [Major Laard’s Pandit reads in the first line bkalbhala, ‘ a lustre;’ and 

in the third Wtaroho, ‘ rodo hard.’] 

® [A neck ornament.] 
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terrors for the uncontrollable valour of the Rathor ; it f'< 
but a level plain, extended to the horizon, and now cove: 
the memorials of this day’s strife. Here appears the colonrtA'-- 
mausoleum, with its airy cupola ; there the humble altar, - 
its simple record of the name, clan, and sakha of him whose as|; , 
repose beneath, with the date of the event [751], inscribed in ruC 
characters. Of these monumental records I had copies made oi 
about a score ; they furnish fresh evidence of the singular char- 
acter of the Rajput. 

Ram Singh retired Avithin the walls of the city, which he 
barricaded ; but it being too extensh^e to afford the chance of 
defence against the enemy, he formed the fatal resolution-’ 
calling to his aid the Mahrattas, who were then rising into ii J^O 
At midnight he fled to the south; and at Ujjain foml'; 
Mahratta leader, Jai Apa Sindhia, with Avhom he eoneertixx 
measures for the invasion of liis country. Meantime his uncle 
being master of the field, repaired, without loss of time, to the 
capital, where he was formally enthroned ; and his an was pro- 
claimed throughout Marwar. As sldlful as he was resolute, 
he determined to meet on his frontier the threatened invasion, 
and accordingly advanced to Ajmer, in order to interpose 
betAveen the Mahrattas and Jaipur, whose prince, Isari Singh,^ 
Avas father-in laAV to his rival. He Avrote him a laconic epistle,- 
requiring him either instantly to unite with him in attacking 
the Mahrattas, or declare himself his foe. The Jaipur prince 
had many poAverful reasons for not supporting Raja Bakhta, bir^ 
he at the same time dreaded his enmity. In this extremity, h> 
had recourse to an expedient too common in cases of difficulty 
Concerting Avith his wife, a princess of Idar (then ruled by one of 
the sons of Ajit), the best mode of extrication from his difficulties, 
he required her aid to revenge the foul murder of Ajit, and to 
recover his son’s right. “ In either case,” said he, “ the SAVord 
must decide, for he leaves me no alternative : against him I 
haA'e.no hopes of success ; and if I march to the aid of an assassin 
and usurper, I lose the good opinion of mankind.” In' short, 
he made it appear that she alone could rescue him from his perils. 
It was therefore resolved to punish one crime by the commission 
of another. Isari Singh signified his assent ; and to lull 
sirF-.*” , the Rathorni was to Ausit her uncle in his camp on the 
^ [Isari Singh^ Maharaja of Jaipur, a.d. 1742-60.] 
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^.pntier of the three States of Mewar, Marwar, and Amber. 
■(:,oned robe -was the medium of revenge. Raja Bakhta, 
after the arrival of Ms niece, vras declared in a fever ; tlie 
• sician was summoned : but the man of secrets, the Vaidya, 
glared he was beyond the reach of medicine, and bade Mm 
yrepare for other scenes. The intrepid Rathor, yet undismayed, 
received the tidings even with a jest : “ What, Suja,” said he, 
“ no cure ? 'Why do you take my lands and eat their produce, 
if you cannot combat my maladies ? What is your art good for ? ” 
The Vaidya excavated a [752] small trench in the tent, wMch he 
filled with water ; throwing into it some ingredient, the water 

■ .->came gelid. “ This,” said he, “ can be effected by human 
’ f;' ,V your case is beyond it : haste, perform the offices 
' V'S religion demands.” With perfect composure he ordered 

■ ,ehe chiefs to assemble in his tent ; and having recommended to 
their protection, and received their promise of defending the 
rights of his son, he summoned the ministers of religion into Ms 
presence. The last gifts to the church, and these her organs, 
were prepared ; but with all Ms firmness, the anathema of the 
Satis, as they ascended the funeral pyre on which Ms hand had 
stretched his father, came into his mind ; and as he repeated 
the ejaculation, “ May your corpse be consumed in foreign land ! ” 
he remembered he was then on the border. The images which 
crossed Ms mental vision it is vain to surmise : he expired as he 
uttered these words ; and over Ms remains, wMch were burnt 
,pn the spot, a cenotaph was erected, and is still called Bura Dewal, 
gthe ‘ Shrine of Evil.’ 

V But for that foul stain. Raja Bakhta would have been one of 
the first princes of his race. It never gave birth to a bolder ; 
and his wisdom was equal to Ms valour.- Before the commission 
of that act, he was adored by Ms Rajputs. He was cMefly 
instrumental in the conquests made from Gujarat ; and after- 
wards, in conjunction -with Ms brother, in defeating the imperial 
viceroy, Sarbuland.’^ His elevation could not be called a usurpa- 
. tion, since Ram Singh was totally incapacitated, through Ms 

1 [Nawab Mubariza-l-uuilk, Governor of Gujarat under Sluhamraad 
Shah, from which office ho was removed because ho consented to pay black- 
• mail (chauth) to the Marathas. Se refused to give up his post, and fell 
' into disgrace. Ho -was afterwards Governor of Allahabad, and died a.d. 
1745 (Beale, Ski. Oriental Biog. s.v. ; BO, i. Part i. 301 If.).] 
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ungovernable passions, for sovereign sway ; and the brave barons' 
of Marwar, “ all sons of the same father with their prince,” have 
always exercised the right of election, when physical incapacity 
rendered such a measure requisite. It is a right which their 
own customary laws, as well as the rules of justice, have rendered 
sacred. According to this principle, nearly all the feudality of 
Maru willingly recognized, and swore to maintain, the claims of 
his successor, Bijai Singh. The Rajas of Bikaner and IQshan- 
garh, both independent branches of tliis house, gave in their 
assent. Bijai Singh was accordingly proclaimed and installed 
at Marot, and forthwith conducted to Merta. 

The ex-prince, Ram Singh, accompanied Jai Apa to the siege 
of Kotah, and subsequently through Mewar, levying contribu- 
tions as they passed to Ajmer. Here a dispute occurred between 
the brave Rathor and Sindhia, whose rapacious spirit for plunder 
received a severe reproof ; nevertheless they crossed the frontier 
[753], and entered Marwar. Bijai Singh, with all the heredi- 
tary valour of his race, marched to meet the invaders, at the 
head of nearly all the chivalry of Maru, amounting to 200,000 
men. 

Battle o£ Merta, about A.n. 1756. — ^The first day both armies 
encoxmtered, they limited their hostility to a severe cannonade 
and partial actions, the inliabitants of Merta supplying the com- 
batants with food, in which service many were killed ; even the 
recluse Dadupantis ran the risk in this patriotic struggle, and 
several ot the old yatciatch’s disciples suffered. The second 
day passed in the same manner, with many desperate charges 
of cavalry, in which the Mahrattas invariably suffered, especially 
from a select body of 5000 select horse, all eased in armour, which 
nothing could rvithstand. The superior numerical strength of 
Ram Singh and Ids allies compelled Bijai Singh not to neglect 
the means of retreat* Tlnoughout the first and second days’ 
combat, the cattle of the train had been kept yoked ; on the 
third, they had carried them to a small rivulet in the rear to 
water. It was at the precise moment of time when the legion 
of cuirassiers were returning from a charge which had broken to 
pieces the Malnatta Ihie, as they approached their friends, the 
word ‘ daga ’ spread like wildfce ; they were mistaken for Ram 
Singh’s adherents, and a murderous shower of grape opened 
upon the flower of their own army, who were tom to pieces ere 
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the fatal error was discovered. But such was the impression 
which this band of heroes had just made on the Mahrattas, that 
they feared to take 'advantage of this disaster. A feeling of 
horror pervaded the army of Bijai Singh, as the choice of their 
chivalry conveyed the slain and the wounded to the camp. A 
council of war was summoned, and the aid of superstition came 
to cool that valour whicli the Mahrattas, in spite of their numbers, 
could never subdue. The Raja was young — only twentj’’ years 
of age ; and being prudent as well as brave, he allowed experience 
to guide him. The Raja of Bikaner, of the same kin and clan, 
took the lead, and ad\nscd a retreat. In the accident related, 
he saw the hand of Pro\ddence, which had sent it to serve as a 
signal to desist. The Raja had a great stake to lose, and doubt- 
less deemed it wise to preserve his auxiliaries for the defence of 
his own dominions. It iras a case wliich required tlie energy of 
Bakhta : but the wavering opinion of the council soon spread 
throughout the camp, and was not unobserved by the enemy ; 
nor was it till Biliancr marched oh w'ilh his aid, towards the 
close of the day, that any advantage was taken of it [754], Then 
Ram Singh at the head of a body of Rajputs and Mahrattas 
poured domt upon them, and ‘ saitvc qui pout ’ beeamc the order 
of the day. To gain Jlcrta was the main object of the discomfited 
and panic-struck Rathors ; but many chiefs with their vassals 
marched direct for their estates. The guns w'crc abandoned to 
their fate, and became the first proud trophy the Mahrattas 
gained over the dreaded Rajputs. The Raja of Kishangarh, also 
a Rathor, followed the example of his brother prince of Bilcaner, 
and carried off his bands. Tims deserted by his dispirited and 
now dispersed barons, the young prince had no alternative but 
flight, and at midnight he took the route of Nagor. In the dark- 
ness he mistook the road, or was misled into that of Rain, whose 
chieftain was the companion of his flight. Calling him by name, 
Lai Singh, he desired him to regain the right path ; but the 
orders of a sovereign at the head of a victorious army, and those 
of a fugitive prince, are occasionally received, even among.st 
Rajputs, ■with some shades of distinction. The chief begged per- 
mission, as he was near home, to visit his family and bring them 
with inm. Too dignified to reply, the young prince remained 
silent and the Thakur of Rain * loitered in the rear. The Raja 
^ Or Bahin in the map, on tho road to Jahil from' Morta. 
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reached Kajwana, Ayith only five of .his cuirassiers (silaliposh) as 
an escort. Here he could not halt with safety ; but as he left 
the opposite barrier, his horse dropped down dead. He mounted 
another belonging to one of his attendants, and gained Deswal, 
three miles farther. Here the steeds, which had been labouring 
throughout the day under the weight of heavy armour, in addition 
to the usual burden of their riders, were too jaded to proeeed ; 
and Nagor was still sixteen miles distant. Leaving his worn-out 
escort, and concealing his rank, he bargained with a Jat to convey 
Irim before break of day to the gate of Nagor for the sum of five 
rupees. The peasant, after stipulating that the coin should be 
bijaishaliis,^ ‘ the new currency,’ Avhich still remains the standard, . 
the conunon car of husbandry was brought forth, on which the 
Idng of Maru ascended, and was drawn by a pair of Nagori oxen. 
The royal fugitive was but little satisfied with their exertions. 


though their pace was good, and kept continually urging them, 
with the customary cry of “ /lan/c ! hank ! ” The honest Jat, 
conscious that his cattle did their best, at length lost all temper. 


Repeating the soimds “ hank / hank / ” “ R'lio ^re you,” asked 
he,- “ that are hurrying on at this rate ? It were more becoming 
[755] that such a sturdy carl should he in the field with Bijai 
Singh at Merta, than posting in this manner to Nagor. One would 
suppose you had the soutlirons (dakkhinis) at your heels. There- 
fore be quiet, for not a jot faster shall I drive.” Morning broke, 
and Nagor was yet two miles distant : the Jat, turmng round to 
view more attentively his impatient traveller, was over-whelmed 
with consternation when he recognized his prince. He leaped 
from the vehicle, horror-struck that he should have been sitting 
‘on the same level’ with his sovereign, and absolutely refused 
to sin any Ignger against etiquette. “I pardon the occasion,” 
said the prince mildly ; “ obey.” The. Jat resumed his seat, 
nor ceased exclaiming hank ! hank! until he reached the gate of 
Nasor Here the prince alighted, paid lus price of conveyance, 
and dismissed the Jat of Deswal, with a promise of further recom- 
pense hereafter. On that day the eneiny invested J^gor, but 
not before Bijai Singh had dispatched the clnef of Harsor to 
defend the capital, and issued his proclamations to summon the 


ban of Marwar. 

X [Coins made in the reign of Bijai Singh (a.d. 1763-93), (Webb. Cur- 
rencies of the Hindu Slates of Bdjpulana. 40). J 
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Resistance o£ Bijai Singb.— During six months he defended 
himself gallantly in Nagor, against 'ivliieh the desultory Mahrattas, 
little aceustomed to the operations of a siege, made no impression, 
■\vliile they suffered from the sallies of their alert antagonist. 
Eneouraged by their inaetivity, the young prince, imbued with 
aU the native valour of his race, and impelled by that decisive 
energj’- of mind which -characterized his father, determined upon 
a step wliich has immortalized his memory. He resolved to cut 
his way through the enemy, and solicit succours in person. He 
had a' dromedary corps five hundred strong. Placing on these 
a devoted band of one thousand Rajputs, in the dead of night 
he passed the Mahratta lines unobser^’^cd, and made direct for 
Bikaner. Twenty-four hours sufficed to seat him on the same 
gaddi with its prince, and to reveal to him the melancholy fact, 
that here he had no hopes of succour. Denied by a branch of 
lus own house, he resorted to a daring experiment upon the 
supporter of his antagonist. The next morning he was on 
his way, at the head of his dromedaiy' escort, to the capital 
of the Kachhwahas, Jaipur. The “ ships of the desert ” soon 
conveyed him to that city. He halted under the walls, and sent 
a messenger to say that in person he had come to solicit his 
assistance. 

Isari Singh, the son and successor of the great Sawai Jai Singh, 
had neither the talents of his father, nor even the firmness which 
was the common inheritance [75G] of his race. He dreaded the 
rival Rathor ; and the pusillanimity which made him become 
the assassin of the father, prompted him to a breach of the sacred 
laws of hospitality (which, with courage, is a virtue almost in- 
separable from a Rajput soul), and make a captive of the son. 
But the base design was defeated by an instance of devotion and 
resolution, which will serve to relieve the Rajput character from 
the dark shades which the faithful historian is sometimes forced 
to throw into the picture. Civil war is the parent of every crime, 
and severs all ties, moral and political ; nor must it be expected 
that Rajputana should furnish the exception to a rule, which 
applies to all mankind in similar circumstances. The civil wars 
of England and France, during the conflicts of the Wute 
and Red Roses, and those of the League, Avill disclose scenes 
which would suffice to dye with the deepest hues an entire 
dynasty of the Rajputs. Let such deeds as the following 
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condition. , peculiarities of their 

the“rf“^ r^e”r:£-“: 

victory declared against the side hp J recorded. When 

Bakhta Singh resumed the estates of RtCSmtl s 

conferred them on a younger branch nffhT , ^ 

was the name of theLdiJdual and he 
band of the son of hi<; hcn^r 7’ 

of the Kacirwahn r w f l^ng 

of Aclirol one of tli ^ married the daughter of the chief 
the confidence nfi‘ Jaipur, who was deep in 

to seirft^r so'^e^eign, to whom he imparted Iris design 

had granted. Aware that such a scheme could not be effected 
without bloodshed, the Aclirol chieftain, desirous to save his 
son-m-law froin danger, under an oath of secrecy^ revealed the 
plot, m order that he might secure bmiself. The Jaipur prince 

hn!r!, 7 ^°ht^/r ‘^avellers’ hair {dharmsala), where the Rathor 
had alighted ; they embraced with cordiality, and seated them- 
selves on the same gaddf together. Wliile compliments were vet 
passing, the faithful Mertia, who, true to his pledge had not 
even hinted to his master the danger that tlireatened him placed 
himself immediately behind the Jaipur prince, sitting as if 
accidentally, on the flmving skirt of his robe. The Raja- turning 
round to the leader of “ the first of the swords of Maru,” remarked 
“ Wiry, Thakur, have you taken a seat in the background to-day ? » 

“ The day requires it, Maharaja ” [757J, was the laconic reply : 
for the post of the Mertias was the sovereign’s right hand. Turn- 
ing to his prince, he said, “ Arise, depart, or your life or fiberty 
is endangered.” Bijai Singh arose, and his treacherous host made 
an attempt to follow, but felt his design impeded by the position 
the loyal chief had taken on his garment, whose drawn dagger 
was already pointed to his heart, where he threatened to sheathe 
it if any hindrance was offered to the safe departure of his sovereion 
to whom he coolly said, as the prince left the astonished assemWy^ 

“ Send me word when you are mounted.” The brave Bijai Singh 
showed himself worthy of his servant, and soon sent to say 
“ He now .only waited for him ” : a message, the import of whicli 
was not understood by the treacherous Kachhwaha. The leader 
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of tlic Mertias slioathcd lus tiapgcr—arosc — and comitig in front 
of Uie Kaja, made iiiin n reaped fnl obeisance. The .Inipnr prince 
could nol resist the impulse which such devotion ^vas calculated 
to produce ; he arose, returned the sahilalinn, and giving vent 
to his feelings, obscr\-cd aloud to his chiefs, “ llehold a picture of 
fidelity I It is in vain to hope for success against such men 
ns these.” 

Bijai Singh returns to Nngor. — Foiled in all his endeavours, 
Bijai Singh had no resource but to regain Nngor, wliicli be effected 
with the same ccicritj’ as he quitted it. Six months more passed 
awaj’ in the attempt to reduce Nngor ; but tliough the .siege was 
fruillciis, not so were the efforts of bis rival Pam Singh in other 
quarters, to whom almost all the country had submitted : Itlarot, 
Parbatsar, Pali, Sojat had received his fing ; and besides the 
capital and the town lie held in person, .Tnlor, Siwnna, and Phnlodi 
were the onU- places which had not been reduced. In this 
c-xtremify, Bijai SingJi listened lo an olTer to relieve him from 
these multiplied difficullics, which, in its eon.scquencc.s, alienated 
for ever (he brightest gem in the crown of Ithinvnr. 

The Assassination of Jni Apa Sinflhia, a.d. 1759. — A Rajput 
and an Afghan, both foot-.soldior.s' on .a small monthly pay, 
offered, if their families were i)rovidcd for, to sacrifice thcmseivc.s 
for his safely by the nssassinniion of the Mnbmlla commander. 
A.ssuniing the garb of canip-setllcr.s, they apjiroached the head- 
quarters, feigning a violent quarrel. The simple Mnhralta chief 
was performing his nldufions at the door of his lent, and as 
they apj)roached they hccamc more vociferous, and throwing a 
bundle of statements of account on the ground, begged he would 
decide between them. In Ibis n)amjer they came nearer and 
nearer, and as he listened lo their storj% one plunged his dagger in 
lus side, exclaiming, “ This for Nngor I ” and “ Tliis for .Jodhpur 1 ” 
said his companion [758], as he repented the mortal blow. The 
alarm was given ; the Afghan was slain ; hut the Rajput called 
out ” TJiief 1 ” and mingling with the throng, escaped by a drain 
into the town of Nagor.* Though the crime was rewarded, the 

^ [According to Grant I)iifl (//««<. Mahratlas, .IIO), Bijai Singh, following 
tho infamous oxamplo of lus father in regard to Pilaji Gfickwar, engaged 
two perflons wlio, on tho pronii.so of a rent-free estate (jSgtr), wont to .Tai 
Apa as accredited envo 5 ' 8 , and nssnasinated him. JIari Charan Bos (Elliot- 
Dowflon viii. 210) saya that tho Itfijinit leader warned Jai Apa to leave 
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Rathor refused to see the criminal. The siege continued, but in 
spite of every precaution, reinforcements both of men and pro- 
visions continued to be supplied. It ill suited the restless Mah- 
ratta to waste his time in these desert regions, which could be 
employed so much more profitably on richer lands : a compromise 
ensued, in which the cause of Ram Singh was abandoned, on 
stipulating for a fixed triennial tribute, and the surrender of the 
important fortress and district of Ajmer in full sovereignty to 
the Malmatta, in mundlcali, or compensation for the blood of Jai 
Apa. The monsoon was then approaching ; they broke up, 
and took possession of this important conquest, which, placed 
in the very heart of these regions, may be called the key of 
Rajputana. 

The cross of St. George now waves over the battlements of 
Ajmer, ^ planted, if there is any truth in political declarations, 
not for the purpose of conquest, or to swell the revenues of British 
India, but to guard the liberties and the laws of these ancient 
principalities from rapine and disorder. It is to be hoped tliat 
this banner will never be otherwise employed, and that it may 
never be execrated by the brave Rajput. 

The deserted Ram Singh continued to assert his rights vdth 
the same obstinacy by which he lost them ; and for which he 
staked his life in no less than eighteen encounters against his 
uncle and cousin. At length, on the death of Isari Singh of Jaipur, 
having lost his main support, he accepted the Marwar share of 
the Salt Lake of Sambhar, and Jaipur relinquishing the other half, 
he resided there until his death [759]. 


Marwar. Jai Apa abused him, and the Rajput killed him by a blow with 
his dagger. Three of the Rajput party were killed, and three, in spite of 

their wounds, escaped.] c jt,- -u j- i r t 

1 rSurrendered to the British by Daalat Rao Sindhia by treaty of June 
25, 1818, and occupied by the Agent, IWr. Wilder, on July 28 of the same 

year.] 
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CHAPTER 29 

Maliadaii Sindhia, a.d. 1759-94. Battle of Lalsot, a.d. 1787. — 
IMahadaji Sindhia succeeded to the command of the horde led by 
his relation, Jai Apa. He had the genius to discover that his 
southron horse would never compete with the Kajpnts, and he 
set about improving that arm to which the Mahrattas finally 
owed success. Tliis sagacious chief soon perceived that the 
political position of the great States of Rajasthan was most 
favourable to his views of establishing Iiis power in this quarter. 
They were not only at variance with each other, but, as it has 
already appeared, were individually distracted mth civil dissen- 
*sions. The interference of the Rana of Udaipur had obtained 
for his nephew, Madho Singh, the gaddi of Jaipur; but this 
advantage was 'gained only through the introduction of the 
Mahrattas, and the establishment of a tribute, as in Marwar. 
This brave people felt the irksomeness of their chains, and wished 
to shake them off. Madho Singh’s reign was short ; he was 
succeeded by Partap, who determined to free himself from this 
badge of dependence.^ Accordingly, when Mahadaji Sindhia 
invaded his country, at the head of a powerful army, he called 
on tlie Rathors for aid. The cause was their own ; and 'thcj’^ 
jointly determined to redeem what had been lost. As the bard 
of the Rathors observes, they [760] forgot all their just grounds 
of offence “ against the Jaipur court, and sent the flower of their 
chivalry under the chieftain of Rian, whose fidelity has been so 
reeently recorded. At Tonga (the battle is also termed that of 
Lalsot), the rival armies encountered. The celebrated Mogul 
chiefs, Ismail Beg and Hamdani, added their forces to those of 
. the combined Rajputs, and gained an entire victory, in which 

^ [Madho Singh, a.d. 1760-78 : Prithi Singh II. was succeeded within 
a year by Partap Singh, 1778-1803.] 

® Paf rakhi Partap hi 
No holi ha nath. 

Chiriha agla bagasne 
Abe pakriyo hath. 

“The lord of the nine castles preserved the honour of Partap. He 
forgave former offenees, and again took him by tho hand.” [In the third 
line Major Luard’s Pandit roads bakhas di, ‘ forgave.’] 
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the Ralhors had their full share of glory. The noble chief of 
Rian formed his Bathor horse into a dense mass, with which he 
charged and overwhelmed the flower of Sindhia’s army, composed 
of the regulars imder the celebrated De Boigne.^ Sindliia was 
driven from the field, and retired to Mathura ; for years he did not 
recover the severity of tlus day. The Rathors sent a force under 
the Dhaibhai, which redeemed Ajmer, and annulled their tributary 
engagement. 

Battle of Patan, June 20, 1790.-^The genius of General 
Comte de Boigne ably seconded’ the energetic Sindhia. A 
regular force was equipped, far superior to any hitherto Icno™, 
and was led into Rajputana to redeem the disgrace of Tonga. 
The warlike Rathors determined not to await the attack witliin 
their own h'mits, but marched their whole force to the northern 
frontier of Jaipur, and formed a junction with the Kachliwahas 
at the town of Patan (Tuarvati).^ The words of the war-song, 
which the inspiring bards repeated as they advanced, are still 
current in Marwar ; but an unluclcy stanza, which a juvenile 
Charan had composed after the battle of Tonga, had completely 
alienated the Kacldrwahas from their supporters, to whom they 
could not but acknowledge their inferiority : 

Udhalti Amber n4 rakhi Balhoran, 

“ Tlie Rathors guarded the petticoats of Amber.” ® 


^ A la gauche la cavalerie rhatore, au nombre de dix mihe hommes, 
fondit sur les bataillons de M. de Boigne malgr^ le feu des batteries placees 
en avant de la ligne. Les pieces bien servies opdraient aveo succ^s ; mais 
les Rhatores, avec le courage opiniatre qui les caracterise, s’achamaient h, 
■poursuivre I’action, et venaient tuer les artDleurs jusqnea sur leurs pieces. 
Alors les bataillons s’avancerent, et les Rhatores, qui araient perdu beau- 
coup de monde, oommencfirent h s’^branler. M. de Boigne, les voyant se 
retirer en d6sordre, r^olama I’aide du centre ; mais les prieres et les menaces 
furent egalement inutiies : les vingt-cinq bataillons mogols, restes inactifs 
pendant toute la journee, et simples spectateurs ‘du combat, demeur^rent 
encore immobUes dans ce moment d^ciaif. Les deux armies se retirerent 
apres cette action sanglante, qui n’eut aueun residtat. , , 

2 rThere is some doubt about the exact date. Grant Buff [Hist. 
Makratm, 497) fixes it on June 20, 1790. See Erskine’s note (iii- A 68), 
which is followed in the margin. For the battle see Compton, Milxiary 

Adventurers, 61 S.'i , mi, t, , 

3 rThe translation in the text seems to be wrong. The best authorities 

translate : " But for the Rathors Amber would have run away.”] 
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Tills stanza was retained in recollection at the battle of Patan ; 
and if universal [761] affirmation may be received as proof, it 
was the cause of its loss, and ivith it that of Rajput independence. 
National pride was humbled : a private agreement was enteried 
into between the Jlahrattas and Jaipurians, whereby the latter, 
on condition of keeping aloof during the fight, were to have their 
country secured from devastation. As usual, the Rathors charged 
up ±0 the muzzles of De Boigne’s cannon, sweeping aU before 
them : but receiving no support, they were torn piecemeal by 
showers of grape and compelled to abandon the field. Then, it 
is recorded, the brave Rathor showed the difference between 
fighting on parbhum, or ‘ foreign land,’ and on his own native 
soU. Even the women, it is averred, plundered them of their 
horses on this disastrous day ; so heart-broken had the traitorous 
conduct of their allies rendered them. The Jaipurians paid 
dearly for their revenge, and for the couplet which recorded it : 

Ghoro, joro, pagri, 

Mucitam Khag Mdriudr, 

Pdnch ralcam met lidlia 
Pdtan men Bdlhor^ 

Verbatim : 

“ Horse, shoes, turban, 

Mustaeliio, sword [of] Marwar, 

Five tilings surrendered were 
At Patan by the Rathor.” 

Both these “ ribald strains ” are stiU the taunt of either race : 
by such base agencies are thrones overturned, and heroism 
rendered abortive ! 

When the fatal result of the battle of Patan was commimicated 
to Raja Bijai Singh, he called a council of all his nobles, at which 
the independent branches of his family, the Rajas of Bikaner, 
IQshangarh, and Rupnagarh, assisted, for the cause was a common 
one. The Raja gave it as his own opinion, that it was better to 

^ [In this version the first and third lines do not scan. According to 
Dr. Tessitori, a better text runs : 

Ohoro, joro, pagri, 

Mucliam tdni maror, 

Yan pancham gun agli, 

Bajputi BdOior-l 

VOL. II Tj 
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fulfil the terms of the former treaty, 6n the murder of Jai Aoa 
aclmowledge the cancelled tribute, and restore Ajmer, which they 
Jiad recovered by a coup de main. His valorous chieftains opposed 
the degrading suggestion, and unanimously recommended that 
they should again try the chances of war ere they'signed their 
ImmiUation. Tlieir resolution swayed the prince, who issued his 
summons to every Rathor in his dominions to assemble under their 
Raja’s banner, once more planted on the ensanguined plains of 
Merta. A fine afmy was embodied ; not a Rathor who could 
weld a sword but brought it for service in the cause of his country ; 
and full thirty thousand men assembled on the 10th September 
1790, determined to efface the recollections of Patan [7C2]; 

Sattle of Merta, September 1790 a.d. — There was one miscreant 
of Rathor race, who aided on this occasion to rivet his country’s 
chains, and his name shall be Jield up to execration— Bahadur 
Singh, the chief of IHshangarii. This traitor to his suzerain and 
race held, jointly w'ith his brother of Rupnagarh, a domain of two 
hundred and ten townships ; not a fief emanating from Marwar 
but all by grant from the lungs ; stiJI they received the tika, and 
acknowledged the supremacy of the head of Jodlipur. The 
brothers had quarrelled ; Bahadur despoiled his brother of Ms 
share, and being deaf to all offers of mediation, Bijai SinMi 
marched and re-inducted the oppressed chief into Iiis capital, 
Rupnagarh. Tlie fatal day of Patan occurred immediately after • 
and Bahadur, burning with revenge, repaired to De Boigne, and 
conducted him against Ms native land, Rupnagarh, it may be 
supposed, was Ms first object, and it will afford a good proof of 
the efficiency of the artillery of De Boigne, that he reduced it in 
twenty-four hours. Thence he proeeeded to Ajmer, which he 
invested : and here the proposal was made by the Raja for- its 
.surrender, and for the fulfilment of the former treaty. Mahadaji 
in person remained at Ajmer, while bis army, led by Lalcwa 
Jiwa-dada, Sudasheo Bhao, and other Maliratta leaders of horse’ 
with the brigades of De Boigne and eighty pieces of cannon’ 
advanced against the Rathors. The Malirattas, preceding by 
one day’s march the regulars under De Boigne, encamped at 
Natria. The Rathor army was drawn out on the plains of Merta 
one flank resting on the village of Dahgiwas. Five miles separated 
the Rathors from the Malirattas ; De Boigne was yet in the rear 
Ms guns being deep sunk in the sandy bed of the Luni. Here a 
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golden opportunity was lost, which could never be regained, of 
deciding ‘ horse to horse ’ the claims of supremacy ; but the evil 
genius of the Rathor again intervened : and as he was the victim 
at Patan to the- jealousy of the Kachhwaha, so here he became 
the martjT to a meaner cause, the household jealousies of the cml 
ministers of his prinee. It is customaia’- in all the Rajput States, 
when the sovereign does not command in person, to send one of 
the ci\nl ministers ns his representative. Him the feudal chiefs 
will obey, but not one of their own body, at least without some 
hazard of dissension. IHiub Chand Sing^vi, the first minister, 
was present with the Raja at the capital : Gangaram Bhandari 
and Bhimraj Singwi were with the nnnj'. Eager to efface the 
disgrace of Patan, the two great Rathor leaders. Shoo Singh of 
Awa, and Mahidas of Asop, who had sworn to free their country 
or die in the [7C3] attempt, demanded a general movement against 
the Mahraltas. This gallant impatience was seconded by all the 
other nobles, as well ns by a successful attack on the foragers of 
the enemy, in which the IMahrattas lost all their cattle. But it 
was in vain they urged the raging ardour of their clans, the policy 
of taking advantage of it, and the absence of De Bolgnc, owing 
to whose admirable corps and well-appointed park the day at 
Patan was lost ; Bhimraj silenced their clamour for the combat 
by producing a paper from the minister Khub Chand commanding 
them on their allegiance not to engage until the junction of Ismail 
Beg, already at Nagor. They fatally yielded obedience. De 
Boigne c.vtricated his guns from the sands of Alniawas, and joined 
the main body. Tliat night the Bikaner contingent, perceiving 
the state of things, and desirous to husband their resources to 
defend their own altars, withdrew. About an hour before day- 
break, De Boigne led his brigade to the attack, and completely 
surprised the imguardcd Rajputs.^ They were awoke by showers 
of grape-shot, which soon broke their jiosition : all was confusion ; 
the resistance was feeble. It was the camp of the irregular 
infantry and guns which broke, and endeavoured to gain Itlerta ; 
and the civil commanders took to flight. The alarm reached the 
more distant quarters of the brothers-in-arms, the chiefs of Awa 
and Asop. The latter was famed for the immense quantity of 
opium he consumed ; and with difficulty could his companion 
awake him, with the appalling tidings, “ The camp has fled, and 
^ [See the graphic account in Keene, Fall of the Mogul Empire, 205 f.] 
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we are left alone ! ” “ Well, brother, let us to horse » Soon the 
gallant band of both was ready, and twenty-two chiefs of note 
drank opium together for the last time. They were joined by tlie 
leaders of other clans ; and first and foremost the brave Mertias 
of Rian, of Alniawas, Trwa, Chanod, Govindgarh ; in all four 
thousand Rathors. IVlien mounted and formed in one dense 
mass, the Awa chieftain shortly addressed them : “ "Wliere can 
we fly, brothers ? But can there be a Rathor who has ties stronger 
than shame (laj) ? If any one exist who prefers his ivife and 
children to honom, let him retire.” Deep silence was the only 
reply to this heroic appeal ; and as the hand of each warrior was 


raised to his forehead, the Awa chief gave the word “ Forward ! ” 
They soon came up with De Boigne’s brigade, well posted, and 
defended by eighty pieces of cannon. “ Remember Patan ! ” 
was the cry, as, regardless of showers of grape, this heroic band 
charged up to the cannon’s mouth, driving everything before 
them, cutting [764] down the line which defended the guns, and 
passing on to assault the Mahrattas, who were flying in all direc- 
tions to avoid their impetuous valour. Had there been a reserve 
at this moment, the day of Merta would have surpassed that of 
Tonga. But here the skill of De Boigne, and the discipline of 
his troops, were an overmatch for valour unsustained by discipline 
and discretion. The Rathor band had no infantry to secure their 
victory ; the guns were wheeled round, the line was re-formed, 
and ready to receive them on their return. Fresh showers of shot 
and grape met their thinned ranks ; scarcely one of the four 
thousand left the field. The chiefs of Asop, Inva, Chanod, 
Govindgarh, Alniawas, Morira, and others of lesser note, were 
among the slain ; and upon the heaps of wounded, surrounded 
by his gallant clan, lay the chief of Awa, pierced m'th seven-and- 
twenty wounds. He had lain insensible twenty-four hours, when 
an old servant, during the night, searched for and found him on 
the field. A heavy shower- had fallen, which increased the 
miseries of the wounded. Blind and faint, the Thakur was 
dragged out from the bodies of tlie slain. A little opiate revived 
liim r and they were carrying him off, when they were encountered 
by Lakwa’s harkaras in search of chiefs of note ; the wounded 
Thakur was conveyed to the headquarters at Merta. Lakwa 
sent a surgeon to sew up his wounds ; but he disdained the 
courtesy, and refused all aid, until the meanest of his wounded 
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vassals was attended to. This brave man, when sufficiently- 
recovered, refused all sohcitation from his sympatliizing foes that 
the usual rejoicing might be permitted, and that he would shave 
and perform the ablutions after sickness, till he could see his 
sovereign. The Raja advanced from his capital to meet him, 
and lavished encoraimns on his conduct. He now took the bath, 
preparatory to putting on the honorary dress ; but in bathing 
his wounds opened afresh, and he expired. 

Bhimraj Singwi received at Nagor, whither he had fled, a letter 
of accusation from his sovereign, on which he swallowed poison ; 
but although he was indirectly the cause of the defeat, by his 
supineness, and subsequent disgraceful flight, it was the minister 
at the capital whose treason prevented the destruction of the 
Mahrattas : Khub Chand was jealous of Bhimraj ; he dreaded 
being supplanted by liim if he retiumed from Merta cro-wned with 
success ; and he therefore penned the dispatch which paralysed 
their energies, enjoining them to await the junction of Ismail 
Beg [765]. 

Thus, o^ving to a scurrilous couplet of a bard, and to the 
jealousy of a contemptible court-faction, did the valiant Rathors 
lose their independence — ^if it can be called lost — since each of 
these brave men still deems himself a host, when “ his hour should 
come ” to play the hero. Their spirit is not one jot diminished 
since the days of Tonga and Merta.^ 

^ Three years ago I passed Wo delightful days -with tho conqueror of the 
Rajputs, in his native vale of Chamb6ry. It -tvas against the croix blanche 
of Savoy, not the orange flag of the Southron, that four thousand Rajputs 
fell martyrs to liberty ; and although I wish tho Comte long life, 1 may 
regret he had lived to bring his talents and his courage to their subjugation. 
He did them ample justice, and when I talked of the field of Merta, tho 
remembrance of past days flitted before him, as he said “ aU appeared as a 
dream.” Distinguished' by his prince, beloved by a numerous and amiable 
family, and honoured by his fellow-citizens, the years of the veteran, now 
numbering more than fourscore, glide in agreeable tranquillity in his native 
city, which, with oriental magnificence, ho is beautifying by an entire now 
street and a handsome dwelling for himseU. By a singular coincidence, 
just as I am writing this portion of my narrative I am put in possession of a 
Memoire of his life, lately published, written under tho eye of his son, tho 
Comte Charles de Boigne. Rrom this I extract his account of the battle 
of Merta. It is not to bo supposed that he oepld then have been acquainted 
with the secret intrigues which wore arrayed in favour of the “ white cross ” 
on this fatal day. 

Les forces des Rajepoutes so composaient de trente mille cavaliers, do 
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Britisli Policy towards tlio Rajputs, — ^By a careful investigation 
of the circumstances which placed those brave races in their 
present political position, the paramount protecting power may 
be enabled to appreciate them, either as allies or as foes ; and it 
will demonstrate more effectually than mere opinions, from what- 
ever source, how admirably qualified they are, if divested of 
control, to harmonize, in a very important respect, with the 
British sj’^stem of government in the East. We have nothing 
to dread from them, individually or collectively; and we may 
engage their very hearts’ blood in our cause against whatever foes 
may threaten us, foreign or domestic, if we only exert our inter- 
ferenee when mediation -will be of advantage to them, without 
offence to [700] then* prejudices. Nor is there any difficulty in 
the task ; all honour the peacemaker, and they would-court even 
arbitration if once assured that we had no ulterior views. But 
our strides have been rapid from Calcutta to Rajputana, and it 


vingfc millo homines d’infanterie r^guliere, et de vingt-oinq; pieces de canon. 
Los Marhattes avaionfc uno cavalorie dgale en nombre & celle de J’ennemi, 
mais leur infanterie so bomait aux bataillons de M. de Boigno, soutenus, il 
est vrai, par quatre-vingts pieces d’artillorie. Le g6n6ral examina la 
position de I’ennomi, il etudia le terrain ot arreta sou plan de bataille. 

“ Le dix, avant le jour, la brigade re 9 ut I’ordre do marcher on avant, et 
cllo Burprit les Bajopoutes pendant qn’ils faisoiont lours ablutions du matin. 
Les premiers bataUlons, aveo cinquanto pieces de canon tirant k mitraillo, 
enfoncerent les lignes de I’ennemi et enlev^rent ses positions. Rohan, qui 
commandait I’aile droite, k la vue do ce premier avantage, sans avoir re 5 u 
aucun ordre, eut I’imprudenco do s’arancer hors de la ligne du combat, k la 
tSte de trois bataiUons. La cavalorie Bathore profitant de cette faute, 
fondit h I’instant sur lui et faUIit lui coupor sa retraite sur le gros de I’arm^e, 
qu’il ne parvint a rejoin dre qu’aveo les plus grandes diffioultes. Touto la 
cavalerio ennemie se mit alors on mouvemont, et se jetant aveo impetuosite 
sur la brigade, I’attaqua sur tous les o6t6s a la fois. EUe eut ete infaffiible- 
ment extermin^e sans la presence d’esprit de son chef. hi. de Boigne, s’etant 
apercu de I’errour commise par son aile droite et prevoyant les suites qu’eUo 
nouvait entrainer, avait disposd sur-lo-champ son infanterie en carre vide 
(hollow square) ; et par cette disposition, presentant partout un front k 
I’onnemi elle opposa une r6sistance_ invincible aux charges furieuses des 
Rathores qui furent enfin forces do laoher prise. Aussitdt I’infanterie- 
reprit ses positions, et s’avangant avee son artmerie, elle fit une attaquo 
efeerale sur toute la Ugno des Rajepoutes. Dejh sur ks neuf heures, 
I’ennemi etait compktement battu ; une heure apres, les Marhattes pnrent 

. . coe naTinrifl fit bavaffes : et ■nmir p.nnrnTinfir 



cettejoumee, atroisneuxea 7 

(Memoire sur la carriere rniliiaire d poltdgue do M. le General Comte De 
Boigne, Ghambiry, 1829). 
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were Avell il they credit ■what the old Nestor of India (Zalim Singh 
of Kotah) -would not, ■\vho, in reply to all my asseverations that 
■we wshed for no more territorj% said, “ I believe you think so ; 
but the time -will come -when there -will be but one siJclca ^ through- 
out India. You stepped in, Maharaj, at a luclcy time, the phut “ 
was ripe and ready to be eaten, and you had only to take it bit 
by bit. It -was not your power, so much as our disunion, which 
made you sovereigns, and will keep 5 'ou so.” His reasoning is 
not unworthy of attention, though I trust his prophecy may never 
be fulfilled. 

Thaiau . — November 28. — Camp at Jharau, five coss (11 miles). 
On lea-ving Merta, we passed over the ground sacred to “ the four 
thousand,” whose heroic deeds, demonstrating at once the 
Rajput’s love of freedom and his claim to it, we have just related. 
We this day altered our course from the N.N.E., which would 
have carried us, had we pursued it, to the Imperial city, for a 
direction to the southward of east, in order to cross our own 
Aravalli and gain Ajmer. The road was excellent, the soil very 
fair ; but though there were symptoms of cultivation near- the 
villages, the wastes were frightfully predominant ; yet they are 
not void of vegetation : there is no want of herbage or stimted 
shrubs. The Aravalli towered majestically in the distant horizon, 
fading from our -view towards the south-east, and intercepted by 
rising grounds. 

The Mirage. — ^We had a magnificent mirage this morning ; nor 
do I ever recollect observing this singularly grand phenomenon 
on a more extensive scale, or with greater variety ol form. The 
morning was desperately cold ; the thermometer, as I mounted 
my horse, a little after sunrise, stood at 82°, the freezing-point, 
with a sharp biting wind from the north-east. The ground was 
blanched with frost, and the water-skins, or bihishiis mashaks, 
were covered with ice at the mouth. The slender shrubs, especially 
the milky ak, were completely burnt up ; and as the weather had 
been hitherto mild, the transition was severely felt, by things 
animate and inanimate [767]. 


^ [‘ Seal,’ ‘ coinage.’] 

“ Phut is a species of pumpkin, or melon, which hursts and flies into 
pieces when ripe. [Oucumis mormodica. Watt, Comm. Prod. 438 f.l It 
also means disunion; and, Zalim Singh, who always spoke in parables, 
compared the States of India to this fruit. 
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It IS only in tlie cold, season that the mirage is visible ; the 
sojourners of Manx call it the siya-kot, or ‘ castles in the air,’ ^ In 
the deep desert to the "westward, the herdsmen and travellers 
tlirough these regions style it chitram, ‘the picture’; -while 
about the plains of the Chambal and Jumna they term it disasul, 
‘the omen of the quarter.’ This optical deception has been 
noticed from the remotest times. The prophet Isaiah alludes to 
it when he says, “ and the parched ground shall become a pool ” ; = 
which the critic has justly rendered, “ and the sharabh = shall 
become real water.” Quintus Curtius, describing the mirage in 
the Sogdian desert, says that “ for the space of four hundred 
furlongs not a drop of water is to be found, and the sun’s heat, 
being very vehement in smnmer, kindles such a fire in the sands, 
that everything is burnt up. There also arises such an exliala- 
tion, that the plains wear the appearance of a vast and deep sea ” ; 
wliich is an exact description of the chitram of the Indian desert. 
But the shdrdbh and chitram, the true mirage of Isaiah, differ 
from that illusion called the siya-kot ; and though the traveller 
•will hasten to it, in order to obtain a night’s lodging, I do not 
think he would expect to slake his thirst there. 

When we "witnessed tlus phenomenon at first, the eye was 
attracted by a lofty opaque wall of lurid smoke, which seemed to 
be bounded by, or to rise from,^the very verge of the horizon. 
By slow degrees the dense mass became more transparent, and 
assumed a reflecting or refracting power : shrubs were magnified 
into trees ; the dwarf khair appeared ten times larger than the 
gigantic amli of the forest. A ray of light suddenly broke the 

V- 

1 Literally, ‘ the cold-'weather castles.’ 

2 Isaiah xxxv. 7. 

3 SaJira is ‘desert ’; Arabic sardb, Hebrew sharabh, ‘the water of the 
desert ’ a term wliich the inhabitants of the Arabian and Persian deserts 
apply to this optical phenomenon. The 18th verse, chap. xh. of Isaiah is 
closer to the critic’s version ; “,I will make the wilderness {sahra) a pool of 
water.” Doubtless the translators of Holy Writ, ignorant that this 
phenomenon was called sharabh, ‘ water of the waste,’ deemed it a tauto- 
logical error ; for translated literally, “ and the water of the desert shall 
become real water,” would be nonsense : they therefore lopped off the db, 
water, and read sahra instead of sharabh, whereby the whole force and 
beauty of the prophecy is not merely diminished, but lost. [The Author 
is mistaken, the words sharabh and sahra having no connexion. See Encyclo- 
paedia Biblica, i. 1077. The mirage in Sanskrit is called mrigalrish, ‘ deer’s 
thirst.’ Another name is Oandharvapura, ‘ city of the heavenly choristers.j 
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line of continuity of this yet smoky barrier ; and, as if touched 
by the enchanter’s wand, castles, towers, and trees were seen in 
an aggregated cluster, partly obscured by raagmficent fohap. 
Every accession of light produced a change in the chiirajn, which 
from the dense wall that it first exliibited had now faded into a 
thin transparent film, broken into a thousand masses, each mass 
being a huge lens ; until at length the [7C8] too vivid poucr of 
the sun dissolved the vision : castles, towers, and foliage melted, 
like the enchantment of Prospero, into “ thin air.” 

I had long imagined that the nature of the soil had some effect 
in producing this illusory phenomenon ; especially as the chiirain 
■ of the desert is seen chiefly on those extensive plains productive 
of the sajji, or aUcalinc plant, whence by incineration the natives 
produce soda,^ and whose base is now known to be metallic. But 
1 have since observed it on every kind of soil. That these lands, 
covered with saline incrustations, tend to increase the effect of 
the illusion, may be concluded." But the difference between the 
sarab or chitram, and the siya-kot or disasid is, that the latter is 
never visible but in the cold season, when the gross vapours 
cannot rise ; and that the rarefaction, which gives existence to 
the other, destroys this, Avhenever the sun has attained 20° of 
elevation. A high wind is alike adverse to the phenomenon, and 
it will mostly be observed that it covets shelter, and its general 
appearance is a long line which is sure to be sustained by some 
height, such as a grove or village, as if it required support. The 
first time I observed it was in the Jaipur coxmtry ; none of the 
party had ever witnessed it in the British provinces. It appeared 
like an immense walled town with bastions, nor could we give 
credit to our guides, when they talked of the siya-kot, and assured 
us that the objects were merely ” castles in the air.” I have 
since seen, though but once, this panoramic scene in motion, and 
nothing can be imagined more beautiful. 

It was at Kotah, just as the sun rose, whilst walldng on the 
terraced roof of the garden-house, my residence. As I looked 
towards the low range which bounds the sight to the south-east, 
the hills appeared in motion, sweeping with an undulating or 
rotatory movement along the horizon. Trees and buildings were 


^operly a carbonate of soda [barilla. Watt, Mean. Prod. 112 f.1 
L^age 18 due to variations in the refractive index of the atmoanheTe 
caused by sporadic variations of temperature (EB, 11th ed. xviii 673 /] ’ 
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magnified, and all seemed a kind of enchantment. Some minutes 
elapsed before I could account for this wonder ; until I deter- 
mined that it must be the masses of a floating mirage, which had 
attained its most attenuated form, and being carried by a gentle 
current of air past the tops and sides of the hills, while it was itself 
imperceptible, made them appear in motion. 

But although this was' novel and pleasing, it wanted the 
splendour of the scene of this morning, which I never saw equalled 
but once. This occurred at Hissar, where I went to visit a be- 
loved friend — ^gone, alas I to a better world [769], — ^whose ardent 
and honourable mind urged me to the task I have undertaken. 
It was on the terrace of James Lumsdaine’s house, built amidst 
the ruins of the castle of Eiroz, in the centre of one extended 
waste, where the lion was the sole inhabitant, that I saw the 
most perfect specimen of this phenomenon : it was really sublime. 
Let the reader fancy himself in the midst of a desert plain, with 
nothing to impede the wide scope of vision, his horizon bounded 
by a lofty black wall encompassing him on all sides. Let him 
watch the first simbeam break upon this barrier, and at once, as 
by a touch of magic, shiver it into a thousand fantastic forms, 
leaving a splintered pinnacle in one place, a tower in another, an 
arch in a third ; these in turn undergoing more than kaleidoscopic 
changes, until the “ fairy fabric ” vanishes. Here it was em- 
phatically called Harchand Raja ki puri, or ‘ the city of Raja 
Harchand,’ a celebrated prince of the brazen age of India.’^ The 
power of reflection shoivn by this phenomenon cannot be better , 
described than by stating that it brought the very ancient 
Aoroha," which is thirteen miles distant, with its fort and bastions, 
close to my view. 

The difference then between the mirage and the siya-kot is,. 


1 FTor the tale of the sufferings of the righteous Harischandra see J. 
Muir Vrigiml Sanskrit Texts, i. 88 ff. ; Dowson, Classical Diet. s.v. For 
the mirage city' compare “The City of Brass" (Burton, Arabian Nights, 


is in the ancient province of Hariana, and the cradle of the Agarwal 
race, now mercantile, and aU foUowers of Hari or Vishnu. It might have 
been the capital of Aggrames, whose immense army threatened ^exander ; 
with Agra it may divide the honour, or bott may have been founded by 
this prince, who was also a Porus, hei^, of Pura s race, ^or Xandrames 
or Aggrames see Smith, EHI, 40; McCkmdle, 409.- His capital 

is supposed to have been Pataliputra, the modem Patna.] 
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that the former exhibits a horizontal, the latter a columnar or 
xertical stratification ; and in the latter case, likewise, a contrast 
to the other, its maximum of translueency is the last stage of its 
existence. In this stage, it is only an eye accustomed to the 
phenomenon that can perceive it at all. I have passed over the 
plains of Meerut with a friend who had been thirty years in India, 
and he did not observe a siya-kot then before our eyes : in fact 
so complete was the illusion, that we only saw the town and fort 
considerably nearer. Monge gives a philosopliical account of 
this phenomenon in Napoleon’s campaign in Egypt ; and Dr. 
Clarke perfectly describes it in fiis journey to Rosetta, when 
“ domes, turrets, and groves were seen reflected on the glowing 
surface of the plain, which appeared like a vast lake extending 
itself between the city and travellers.” It is on reviewing this 
account that a critic has corrected the erroneous translation of 
the Septuagint ; and further dilated upon it in a review of 
Lichtenstein’s travels in Southern Africa,^ who exactly describes 
our siya-kot, of the magnifying and reflecting powers of which he 
gives a [770] singular instance. Indeed, whoever notices, while 
at sea, the atmospheric phenomena of these southern latitudes, 
will be struck by the deformity of objects as they pass through 
this medium : what the sailors term a fog-bank is the first stage 
of our siya-kot. I observed it on my voyage home ; but more 
especially in the passage out. About six o’clock on a dark 
evening, while we were dancing on the waste, I perceived a ship 
bearing down with full sail upon us so distinctly, that I gave the 
alarm, in expectation of a collision ; so far as I recollect, the helm 
was instantly up, and in a second no ship was to be seen. The 
laugh was against me — ^I had seen the “ flying Dutchman,” ^ 
according to the opinion of the experienced officer on deck ; and 
I believed it was really a vision of the mind : but I, now. feel 
convinced it was either the reflection of our own ship in a passing 
cloud of this vapour, or a more distant object therein refracted. 
But enough of tliis subject : I will only add, whoever has a desire 
to see one of the grandest phenomena in nature, let him repair 
to the plains of Merta or Hissar, and watch before the sun rises 


^ See Edinburgh Beview, vol. xxi. pp. 66 and 138. 

= TMs phonomenon is not nneommon ; and the annerQfntV,,.. 
believes it to bo the spectre of a Dutch pirate doomed as 

ptmisbment, to migrate about these seas. ^ ’ a a warmng and 
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the fairy palace of Harchand, infinitely grander and more im- 
posing than a sunrise upon the alpine Helvetia, which alone may 
compete with tlie chitram of the desert. 

Cenotaph of a Thaknr. — Jharau is a thriving village appertain- 
ing to a sub-vassal of the Mertia cluef of Rian. There was a 
small sheet of water within a musket-shot to the left of the village, 
on whose margin, peeping through a few nims and the evergreen 
jhal,^ was erected an elegant, though small chhalri, or cenotaph, 
of an ancestor -of the possessor. The Thakur is sculptured on 
liis charger, armed at all points ; and close beside him , with folded 
hands, upon the same stone, his faithful partner, who accom- 
panied the warrior to Indra’s abode. It bore the foUowurg 
epitaph : “ On the 2d Margsir, S. 1689 {A.r». 1633), Maharaja 
Jaswant Singh attacked the enemy’s (Aurangzeb’s) army, in 
which battle Thakur Harankarna Das, of the Mertia clan, was 
slain. To him was erected this shrine, in the month of Margsir, 
S. 1697.” 

Water fi-om wells is about thirty-five cubits from the surface ; 
the strata as follows : four cubits of mixed sand and black earth ; 
live of kankar, or calcareous concretions ; twenty of stiff clay 
and sand ; six of indurated clay, with particles of quartz and 
mica [771]. 

Alniawas. — November 29. — ^Alniawas, five coss. Half-way, 
passed the to^vn of Rian, so often mentioned as the abode of .the 
chief of the Mertia clan. It is large and populous, and surrounded 
by a well-constructed wall of the calcareous concrete already 
described, here called morar, and which resists the action of the 
monsoon. The works have a most judicious slope. The Thakur’s 
name is Badan Singh, one of the eight great barons of Maru. 
The town still bears the name of Sher Singh ka Rian, who so 
gallantly defended to the death the rights of his young sovereign 
Ram Singh against his uncle. A beautiful landscape is seen from 
the high ground on which the town stands, in the direction of the 
mountains ; the intermediate space being filled wdth large villages, 
relieved by foliage, so unusual .in these regions. Pleie I had a 
proof of the audacity of the mountaineers of the Aravalli, in an 
inscription on a cenotaph, which I copied : On Monday the 3d 
Magh, S. 1835 (a.d. 1779), Thakur Bhopal Singh fell at the foot 
of his walls, -defending them against the Mers, having first, with 
1 [JMl, Salmdora persica.} 
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his own hand, in order to save her honour, put his vrife to death.” ^ 
Such were the Idlers half a century apto, and they had been in- 
creasintr in boldness ever since. There was scarcely a family on 
cither side the Tanp:e, whose estates lay at its foot, whose cenotaphs 
do not bear similar inscriptions, rccordinp the desperate raids of 
these mountaineers ; and it may be asserted that one of the 
greatest benefits we conferred on Rajputana was the conversion 
of this numerous banditti, occupying some hundred towns, into 
peaceful, tax-paying subjects. We can say, with the great 
Chauhan king, Bisiladcva, whose monument still stands in Firorfs 
palace at Delhi, that we made them ” carry water in the streets 
of Ajmer” ; and, still more, deposit their arms on the Rana’s 
terrace at Udaipur. We have, moreover, metamorphosed a 
corps of them from breakers, into keepers, of the public peace. 

Between Rian and Alniawas we crossed a stream, to which the 
name of the Lun{= is also given, ns well ns to that we passed 
subsequently. It was here that Dc Boigne’s guns are said to have 
stuck fast. 

Tlic soundings of the wells at Rian and Alniawas presented 
the same results as [772] at .Tliarau, w’ith the important excejition 
that the substratum was steatite, which was so universal in the 
first part of my journey from .Todhpur. 

Alniawas is also a fief of a Mertia vassal. It is a considerable 
town, populous, and apparently in easy circumstances. Here 
again 1 observed a trait of devotion, recorded on an altar “ to the 
memory of Suni Mall,” who fell when his clan was exterminated 
in the charge against the rival Champawats, at Rlcrta, in the 
civil wars. 

Govinflgarlu — November 30. — Govindgarh, distance three coss, 
or six miles. The roads generally good, though sometimes heavj'- ; 
the soil of a lighter texture than yesterday. The castle and town 
of Govinda belong to a feudatory of the Jodha clan ; its founder, 

^ A second inscription recorded a similar end of Sown, tho Baori, who 
fell in another inroad of tho Mors, in S. 1831. 

" I must deprecate criticism in respect to many of my googrnpljic.il 
details. 1 find I have omitted this hranoh ; hut my health totally in- 
capacitated mo from reconstructing my map, which has been composed by 
the engraver from my disjointed materials. It is well kno\vn to all practical 
surveyors and geographers that none can do this proporly but their author 
who knows tho precise value of each portion. ■ [It iff tho main stream of 
tho Luni river.] 
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Govind, was grandson to Udai legros ; or, as Akbar dubbed Mm, 
the “ Mota Raja,” from his great bulk. Of this clan is the chief 
of IQiairwa, having ' sixteen tomiships in his fief; Banai, and 
IVfasuda, with its “ fifty-two to^vnsl^ips,” both now in Ajmer ; 
having for their present suzerain the “Sarkar Company 
Bahadur ” ; though in lapses they will still go to Jodhpur, to be 
made “ belted Icnights.” These plaees are beyond the range ; 
but Pisangan, with its twelve Milages ; Bijathal, and other fiefs 
west of it, also in Ajmer, might at aU events be restored to their 
aneient princes, wliich would be considered as a great boon. 
There would be local prepossessions to contend with, on the part 
of the British oilicers in charge of the district ; but such objec- 
tions must give way to Mews of general good. 

Fox-hunting: Hyaenas. — This was another desperately cold 
morning ; being unprovided with a great-coat, I turned the 
dagla, or ‘ quilted brocade tunic,’ sent me by the liigh priest of 
Ivanhaiya, to accoimt. We had some capital runs this morning 
with the foxes of hlaru, wlu'ch are beautiful little animals, and 
larger than those of the proMnces. I had a desperate chase after 
a hyaena on the banks of the Luni, and had fully the speed of 
liim ; but his topographical Icnowledge was too much for me, 
and he at length led me through a little forest of reeds or rushes, 
\Mth which the banks of the river are covered for a great depth. 
Just as I was about giMng him a spear, in spite of these obstacles, 
we came upon a- blind nullah or ‘ drj’- rivulet,’ concealed by the 
reeds ; and Bajraj (the royal steed) was thrown out, with a 
wrench in the shoulder, in the attempt to clear it : the jhiralc 
laughed at us. 

We crossed a stream half a mile west of GoMndgarh, called 
the Sagarmati [773], which, with anotlier, the Sarasvati, joining 
it, issues from the Pushkar lake. The Sagarmati is also called 
the Luni ; its bed is full of micaceous quartzose rock. The 
banks are low, and little above the level of the country. Though 
v/ater is found at a depth of twelve cubits from the surface, the 
wells are all excavated to the deptli of forty, as a precautionary 
measure against’^ dry seasons. The stratification here was — one 
cubit sand ; three of sand and soil mixed ; fifteen to twenty of 
yellow, clayish sand ; four of morar, and fifteen of steatite and 
calcareous concretions, with loose sand, mixed with particles of 
quartz. .,., * 
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Pushkar Lake— X>ecm&er l.— Lake of Puslikar, four coss : the 
thermometer stood at the freezing-point this morning : ^hea,yy 
sands the whole way. Crossed the Sarasvati near Nand ; its 
banks were covered with bulrushesj at least ten feet in height 
many vehicles were lading -with them for the interior, to be used 
for the purposes of thatching — elephants make a feast among 
them. We again crossed the Sarasvati, at the entrance of the 
valley of Pushkar, which comes from Old (burha) Pushkar, four 
miles east of the present lake, which was excavated by the last 
of the ParUiaras of Mandor. The sand drifted from the plains 
by the currents of air has formed a complete bar at the mouth of 
the valley, which is about one mile in breadth ; occasionally the 
tibas, or sand-hills, are of considerable elevation. The summits 
of the mountains to the left were sparkling with a deep rose- 
coloured quartz, amidst which, on the peak of Nand, arose a 
slirine to ‘ the Mother,’ The hills preserve the same character : 
bold pinnacles, abrupt sides, and surface thinly covered. The 
stratification inclipes to the west ; the dip of the strata is about 
twenty degrees. There is, however, a considerable difference in 
the colour of the movmtains ; those on the left have a rose tint ; 
those on the right are of greyish granite, with masses of white 
quartz about their summits. 

Pushkar is the most sacred lake in India ; that of Mansarovar 
in Tibet may alone compete with it in this respect. It is placed 
in the centre of the valley, which here becomes wider, and affords 
abundant space for the numerous shrines and cenotaphs with 
which the hopes and fears of the virtuous and the wicked amongst 
the magnates of India have studded its margin. It is surrounded 
by sand-hills of considerable magnitude, excepting on the east, 
where a swamp extends to the very base of the mountains. The 
form of the lake may be called an irregular ellipse. Around its 
margin, except towards the marshy outlet, is a display of [774] 
varied architectme. Every Hindu family of rank has its niche 
here, for the purposes of devotional pursuits when they could ab- 
stract themselves from mundane affairs. The most conspicuous 
are those erected by Raja Man of Jaipur, Ahalya Bai, the Holkar 
queen, Jawahir Mall of Bharatpur, and Bijai Singh of Marwar. 
The cenotaphs are also numerous. The ashes of Jai Apa, who 
,was assassinated at Nagor, are superbly covered ; as are those of 
his brother Santaji„who was killed dming the siege of that place. 
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by » private individud, if wc may so designL GoW S “S' 

T K statue IS quadrifrons ; and wliat struck me as not a Mll'cl 
curious was Hint the sikhar, or pinnacle of the temple 13, 
mounted by a cross. Tradition was here again at worl ’ Befor I 
creation began, Bralima assembled all the eelestials on this vev ^ 
spot, and performed the Yajna ; around the haUowed spot wafi : 
were raised, and sentinels placed to guard it from the intrusion 
In testimony of the fact, the natives point 
out the four isolated mountains, placed towards the cardina-r' 
points, beyond the lake, on which, they assert, rested the kanaiU' 
or cloth-walls of inclosure. That to the south is called Ratnamr 
or ‘the hill of gems,’ on the summit of which is the shrine^of 
Savitri. That to the north is Nilagir, or ‘ the blue mountain < 
East, and guarding the valley, is the Kuchhaturgir ; and to the 
west, Sonachaura, or ‘the golden.’ Nandi, the bull-steed o^ 
Mahadeva, was placed at the mouth of the vaUey, to keep awayi-' 
the, spirits of the desert ; wliile Kanhaiya lumself performed this i' 
office to the north. The sacred fire was kindled : but Savitri ' 
the wife of Bralima, was nowhere to be foimd, and as without a ' 
female the rites could not proceed, a young Gujari took the place 
of Savitri ; who, on her return, was so enraged at the indignity, 
that she retired to the mountain of gems, where she disappeared. 

On this spot a fountain gushed up, still called by her name ; close 
to which is her shrine, not the least attractive in the precincts 
o'f Pushkar. During these rites, Mahadeva, or, as he is called 
Bholanath, represented always in a state of stupefaction from” 
the use of intoxicating [775] herbs, omitted to put out the sacred 
fire, which spread, and was likely to involve the world in com- 
bustion ; when Brahma extinguished it with the sand, and hence 
. the iibas of the valley. Such is the origin of the sanctity of 

^ . [At least three other temples of Brahma are known : at Khed Brahm 
in Mahikantha {BG, v. 437 f.) ; Cebrolu and Mala in S. India (Opper ^ 
Original InJiabilants of BTiaratavarsa, 288 ff.). The Author mentionsi fv, ' ' 
at Chitor (Vol. I. p. 322).] ‘ ‘ 
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'ushkar. In after ages, one of the sovereigns of "Mandor, in the 
kgemess of the chase, vas led to the spot, and washing liis hands 
) the fountain, was cured of some disorder. That he might 
Slow the place again, he tore his turban into shreds, and suspended 
^e fragments to the trees, to serve him as guides to the spot — 
jiere he made the excavation. The Brahmans pretend to have 
! copper-plate grant from the Parihara prince of the lands about 
’ushkar; but. I was able to obtain only a Persian translation 
J. it, which I was heretical enough to disbelieve. I had many 
Ijints brought me, -written by various princes and chiefs, making 
/ tvision for the prayers of these recluses at their shrines. 

I fThe name of Bisaladeva, the famed Chauhan king of Ajmer, 
i the most conspicuous here ; and they still point out the residence 
if his great ancestor, Ajaipal, on the Nagpahar, or ‘ serpent-rock,’ 
IVectly south of the lake, where the remains of the fortress of 
Pali or Shepherd-king are yet visible. Ajaipal was, as his 
i .me implies, a goatherd, wliosc piety, in supplying one of the 
hints of Pushkar -with daily libations of goats’ mill:, procured 
lim a territory. Satisfled, however, with the scene of his early 
lays, he commenced his castle on the serpent-mount ; but Ws 
;vil genius knocking down in the night what he erected in the 
3ay, he sought out another site on the opposite side of the range : 
lienee arose the far-famed Ajamer.*^ IManika Rac is the most 
conspicuous connecting link of the Chauhan Pali kings, from the 
goatherd founder to the famed Bisaladeva." Manikn ivas slain 
in the first century of the Hijra, w'hcn “ the arms of Walid con- 
quered to the Ganges ” ; and Bisaladeva headed a confederacy 

. . ^ name probably suggested tho myth [that ho was a goatherd, 

A3apala = ‘ goatherd’], and it is more reasonable to suppose that tho 
appeUation was given to him when, at tho close of his life, ho beoamo a 
hermit, and ended his days at tho gorge in tho hills about ton miles from 
Ajmer, which is still venerated as tho shrino of Ajaipal. It has boon shown, 
however, by more recent research that Aja or Ajaya flourished about 
A.D. 1000, and that tho foundation of Ajmer must bo attributed to this 
period ” (Watson, Gazetteer, i. A. 9).] 

® Classically, Visaladova. [Cunningham remarks that tho date of Manik 
Rao is fixed by a memorial verso in Sambat 741 or 747, but of what ora is 
j'nertain. Tod adopts the Vikrama ora, and fixes his date twenty years 
■ ';jre tho invasion of Muhammad bin Kasim, a.d. 712. He seems to have 
^aed in the beginning of the ninth century {ASB, ii. 263). Visaladeva lived 
‘."he middle of tho twelfth century (Smith, EHI, 380). Tej Singh is 
^-utioned in inscriptions a.d. 1260-67 (Erskine ii. B. 10).] 
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of the Hindu kings, and chased the descendants of Mahmud 
from Hindustan, the origin of the recording column at Delhi. 
Bisaladeva, it appears from inscriptions, was the contemporary 
of Rawal Tejsi, the monarch of Chitor, and grandfather of 
the Ulysses of Rajasthan, the brave Samarsi, who fell with 
13,000 of his kindred in aid of the last Chauhan Prithiraj, 
who, according to the genealogies of this race, is the fourth 
in descent from Bisaladeva. If this is not sufficient proof of 
the era of this king, be it known that Udayaditya, the prince 
of the Pramaras (the period of [776] whose death, or a.d. 
1096, has now become a datum),^ is enumerated amongst the 
sovereigns who serve under the banners of the Chauhan of 
Ajmer. 

Bhartrihari, — ^The ‘serpent-rock’ is also famed as being one 
of the places where the wandering Bhartrihari, prince of Ujjaih, 
lived for years in penitential devotion ; and the slab which served 
as a seat to this royal saint has become one of the objects of 
veneration. If all the places assigned to this brother of Vikrama 
were really visited by him, he must have been one of the greatest 
tourists of antiquity, and must have lived to an antediluvian old 
age. Witness his castle at Sehwan, on the Indus; his cave at 
Alwar ; his ihans at Abu, and at Benares. We must, in fact, 
give credit to the couplet of the bards, “ the world is the Pramara’s.”{ 
There are many beautiful spots about the serpent -mount, which,; 
as it abounds in springs, has from the earliest times been the 
resort of the Hindu sages, whose caves and hermitages are yet 
pointed out, now embellished with gardens and fountains. One 
of the latter issuing from a fissure in the rock is sacred to the 
Muni Agastya, who performed the very credible exploit of drinlc- 
ing up the ocean. 

St. George’s banner waved on a sand-hill in front of the cross 
on Brahma’s temple, from which my camp was separated by the 
lake ; but though there was no defect of legendary lore to amuse 
us, we longed to quit “ the region of death,” and hie back to our 
own lakes, our cutter, and our gardens. 

Ajmer . — December 2. — ^Ajmer, tliree coss. Proceeded up the 
valley, where lofty barriers oh either side, covered wth the milky 
thor (cacizis)," and the “yellow anwla of the border,” showed they 

1 See Transactions of the Boyal Asiatic Society, vol. i. p. 223. 

- lEuphorbia neriifolia.'] 
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were but tbe prolongation of our own Aravalli. Granite appeared 
of every hue, but of a stratification so irregular as to bid defiance 
to the geologist. The higher we ascended the valley, the loftier 
became the sand-hills, which appeared to aspire to the altitude 
of their granitic neighbours. A small rill poured down the valley ; 
there came also a cold blast from the north, which made our 
fingers tingle. Suddenly we changed our direction from north 
to east, and ascending the mountain, surveyed through a gap 
in the range the far-famed Daru-l-IGiair. The view wHch thus 
suddenly burst upon us was magnificent. A noble plain, -with 
trees, and the expansive lake of Bisaladeva, lay at our feet, while 
‘ the fortress of the goatherd ’ crowned the crest of a majestic 
isolated hill. The point of descent affords a fine field for the 
mineralogist ; on [777] each side, high over the pass, rise peaks 
of reddish granite, which are discovered half-way down the descent 
to be reposing on a blue micaceous slate, whose inclination is 
westward, at an angle of about 25° with the horizon. The forma- 
tion is the same to the southward, but the slate there is more 
compact, and freer from mica and quartz. I picked up a fragment 
of black marble ; its crystals were large and briUiant. 

Passed through the city of Ajmer, which, though long a regal 
abode,-does not display that magnificence we might have expected, 
and, like all other toiras of India, exhibits poverty and ease in 
juxtaposition. It was gratifying to find that the finest part was 
rising, under the auspices^ of the British Government and the 
superintendent of the province, Mr. Wilder. The main street, 
when finished, will well answer the purpose intended — a place 
of traffic for the sons of commerce of Rajasthan, who, in a body, 
did me the honour of a visit : they were contented and happy at 
the protection they enjoyed in their commercial pursuits. With 
the prosperity of Bhilwara, that of Ajmer is materially coimected ; 
and having no interests which can clash, each town views the 
welfare of the other as its own : a sentiment which we do not 
fair to encourage 

Breakfasted with Mr. Wilder, ^ and consulted how we could 
best promote our favourite objects — ^the prosperity of Ajmer and 
Bhilwara [778]. 

^ pir. Wilder was in charge of Ajmer, 1818-24.] 
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art, arc developed. Like all these portions of Hindu architecture, 
their ornaments arc very complex, and the observer will not fail 
to be struck with their dissimilarity ; it was evidently a rule in 
the art to make the ornaments of everj' part unlike the other, 
and which I have seen carried to great extent. There may be 
forty columns but no two arc alike. Tlic ornaments of the base 
arc peculiar, both ns to form and execution ; the lozenges, with 
the rich tracery surmounting them, might be transferred, not 
inappropriately, to the Gothic c.alhedrals of Europe. The pro- 
jections from various parts of the shaft (which on a small scale 
may be compared to the corresponding projections of the columns 
in the Duoino at Milan), with the small niches still containing the 
statues, 1 hough occasionally mutilated, of the Pontiffs of the Jains, 
give them a character wliich strengthens the comparison, and 
wliich would be yet more apparent if we could afford to engrave 
the details.’ Tlie elegant Ivamnkumbha, t he emblem of the Hindu 
Ceres, with its pendent paIrnjTa-branches, is here lost, ns arc' 
many emblematical ornaments, curious in design and elegant 
in their c.xccution. Here and there occurs a righly carved corbeille, 
which still further sustains the analogy between the two s 5 'stcnis 
of architecture ; and the capitals are at once strong and delicate. 
The central vault, which is the largest, is constructed after the 
same fashion as that described at Nadol ; but the concentric 
annulets, which in that arc plain, in this are one blaze of ornaments, 
which with the whole of the ceiling is too elaborate and com- 
plicated for description. Under the most retired of the com- 
partments, and nearly about the centre, is raised the minibar, or 
pulpit, whence the Mulla cnunci.ates the dogma of Muhammad, 
“ there is but one God ” : and for which lie dispossessed the Jain, 
whose creed was like his own, the unity of the Godhead. But 
this is in unison with the feeling which dictated the external 
metamorphosis. The whole is of the same materials as already 
described, from the quarries of the Aravalli close at hand, which 
are rich in every mineral as well as metallic production : — 

I ask’d of Tvnc for wliom those temples rose, 

, That prostrate by his liand in silence lie ; 


’ [“ It is certain that they are not Jain pillars, as I found many four- 
armed figures sculptured on tliom, besides a single figure of the skeleton 
goddess, Kali” (ibid. 269).] 
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llis lips disdain’d the niysl’rj' to disclose. 

And borne on swftcr wing, he luirried bj’ ! 

TIic broken columns whose ? I ask’d ol Pome : 

(Her kindling breath gives life to works sublime ;) 

■With downcasl looks of mingled grief and shame, 

She heaved the unccrlain sigh, and follow’d Time [781]. 

IVrapt in amazement o'er the mouldering pile, 

I saw Oblivion pass with giant stride ; 

And while his visage wore Pride's scornful smile, 
irai)ly ihou knoio'st, then tell me, whose I cried, 

Whose these vast domes that cv’n in ruin shine ? 

' I reck not whose, he said : they wore ore mine. 

Shall we abandon them to cold ‘ ohlhdon ’ ; or restore them 
to a name already mentioned, Samprati, or Swampriti, the Shah 
•fahan ^ of a period two centuries before the Christian era, and 
to whom the slirine in Kurablialmer is ascribed ? Of one thing 
there is no doubt, which is, that both arc Jain, and of the most 
ancient models : and thus advertised, the antiquary will be able 
to discriminate between the architectural systems of the Saivas 
and the Jains, wiu'eh are as distinct as their religions. 

Having alluded to the analogy between tlie details in the 
Columns and those in our Gothic buildings (as they are called), 
and surmised that the Saracenic arch is of Hindu origin ; I may 
'further, -with this temple and screen before us, speculate on tlie 
possibility of its having furnished some hints to the architects 
of Europe. It is well Icnown that the Saracenic arch has crept 
into many of those structures called Gothic, erected in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, when a more florid style succeeded to 
the severity of the Saxon or Romans ; but I believe ifc has been 
doubted ■whence the Saracens obtained their model ; certainly 
it was neither from Egj^pt nor Persia. The early caliphs of 
Baghdad, who were as enlightened as they were powerful, kept 
alive the light of science -when Europe -vvas in darlmess ; and 
the most accomplished noble who accompanied our Cocur de Lion, 
though “brave as his sword,” was a clowm compared to the 
infidel Saladin, in mind as well as manners. The influence of 
these polished foes on European society it would be superfluous 
to descant upon. The lieutenants of these caliphs, who pene- 

1 Both epithets imply ‘ Lord of the Univoreo,’ [?] and of which the name 
of Prifchiraj, that of tho last OhauUan omporor, is another version. 
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trated from the Delta of the Indus to the Ganges from four to 
five centuries prior to this event, when Walid’s arms triumphed 
simultaneously on the Indus and the Ebro, produced no trifling 
results- to the arts. Tliis very spot, Ajmer, according to tradi- 
tional couplets and the poetic legends of its ancient princes, thr 
Chauhans, was visited by the first hostile force which Islam seii. 
across the Indus, and to which Manika Rae fell a sacrifice. Wha’ 
ideas might not this Jain temple have afforded to [782] “ ths 
Light of All,” for Roshan Ali is the name preserved of him whoj 
“ in ships landing at Anjar,” marched through the very hear 
of India, and took Garh Bitli, the citadel of Ajmer, by assault 
The period is one of total darkness in the history of India, save 
for the scattered and flickering rays which emanate from the 
chronicles of the Chauhans and Guliilots. But let us leave the 
temple, and slightly describe the castle of Manika Rae, on whose 
battlements an infidel’s arrow of Roshan’s army reached the 
heir of the Chaulian j since which Lot, for such was his name,! 
has been adopted amongst the lares and penates of this celebratei^ 
race. This was the first Rajput blood which the arms of conver-1 
sion shed, and the impression must have been strong to be thusi 
handed down to posterity. | 

The mind, after aU, retires dissatisfied : with me it might be 
from association. Even the gateway, however elegant, is un- 
suitable to. the genius of the place. Separately considered, they 
are each magnificent ; together, it is as if a modern sculptor were 
(like our actors of the last age) to adorn the head of Cato with 
a peruke. I left this precious relic, with a malediction upon all the 
spoilers of art — ^whether the Thane who pillaged hlinerva’s portico 
at Athens, or the Turk who dilapidated the Jain temple at Ajmer.^ 

Ajmer Fort. — ^The reader ’ivill see as much of this far-famed 
fortress as I did ; for there was nothing to induce me to climb 
the steep, where the only temple visible was a modern-looldng 
whitewashed mosque, lifting its dazzling minarets over the dingy 
antique towers of the Chauhan : “ he who seven times captured 
the sultan, and seven times released him.” The hill rises majestic- 
ally from its base to the height of about eight hundred feet ; its 
crest encircled by the ancient wall and towers raised byAjaipal — 

1 Chance obtained me the drawing of this temple ; I wish it had also 
given me the name of its author to grace the page. 
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There was a day -when they were young and proud, 

Banners on higli, and battles passed below ; 

But they -who fought are in a bloody shroud, 

And those which waved arc shrcdlcss dust ere now. 

And the bleak battlements shall bear no future blow ; ^ 

'unless the Cossack should follow the track of Roshan Ali or 
‘idahmud, and try to tear the British flag from the kunguras of 
Ajmer. On the north side a party of the superintendent’s were 
unlocking the latent treasures in the bowels of the mountain. 
The vein is of lead ; a sulphuret, or galena [783].- 

The Bisal Talab. — have already mentioned the lake, called 
after the excavator, the Bisal Talab. It is about eight miles in 
circumference, and besides the beauty it adds to the vale of Ajmer, 
^ifediasTi'source of interest in being the fountain of the Lum’, which 
pursues its silent course until it unites with the eastern arm of 
the Delta of the Indus : the point of outlet is at the northern 
angle of the Daulat Bagh, ‘ the gardens of wealth,’ built bj"^ 
Jahangir for his residence when he imdcrtook to conquer the 
Rajputs, The water is not imwholesomc, and there are three 
outlets at this fountainlicad for the escape of the water fitting 
its periodical altitudes. The stream at its parent source is thence 
called the Sagarmati. It takes a sweep northward by Bhaonta 
and Pisangan, and close to where we crossed it, at Govindgarh, 
it is joined by the Saras^mti from Pushkar ; when the united 
waters (at whose sangam, or confluence, there is a small temple 
to the manes) arc called the Luni. 

The gardens erected on the embankment of the lake must 
have been a pleasant abode for “ the Icing of the world,” wliile 
his lieutenants Avere carrying on the Avar against the Rana : but the 
imperial residence of marble, in Avhich he received the submissions 
of that prince, through his grandson, and the first ambassador 
sent by England to the Mogul, are noAv going fast to decay. 
The walks on Avhich his majesty last paraded, in the state-coach 
sent by our James the First, are noAV overgroAvn Avith shrubs. 

The stratification of the rock, at the point* of outlet, would 

^ Ghilde Harold, Canto iii. [47]. 

* [The Taragarh hill is rich in load, and iron and copper mines have 
been worked, but did not pay expenses. The lead is purer than European 
pig lead, but lack of fuel and cheap transport have driven it from the market. 
(Watson i. A. GO f.)] 
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interest the geologist, especially an extensive vein of mica, adjoin- 
ing another of almost transparent quartz. , 

Anasagar Lake. — Eastward of this lake about a mile is another 
named the Anasagar, after the grandson of Bisaldeo, who has 
left the reputation of great liberality, and a contrast with Visala. 
The vestiges of an island arc yet seen in the lake, and upon its 
margin ; but the materials have been carried away by the Goths. 
There are two small buildings on the adjacent heights, called 
“ the annulets of IQiwaja Kutb,” and some other saint. 

Such are the wonders in the environs of Daru-l-IOiair, “ cele- 
brated in the history of the Moguls, as well as of the Hindus.” 
But my search for inscriptions to corroborate the legends of the 
Chauhans proved fruitless. I was, however, fortunate enough to 
add to my numismatic treasures some of the currency cf ihese 
ancient Icings; which give interest to a series of the same descrip- 
tion, all appertaining [784] to the Buddhists or Jains. The 
inscription occupying one side is in a most antique character, 
the knowledge of which is still a desideratum : the reverse bears 
the efiigies of a horse, the object of worship to the Indo-Scj’thic 
Rajput.^ It is not improbable that the Agnilcula Chauhan may 
have brought these letters ATith him from higher Asia . Researches 
in tliese countries for such monuments may yet discover how far 
t-bis conjecture is correct. At Pushkar I also found some very 
ancient coins. Had the antiquary travelled these regions prior 
to the reign of Aurangzeb he would have had a noble field to 
explore : many coins were destroyed by this bigot, but many 
were buried underground, which time or accident may disclose. 
He was the great foe of Rajput fame ; and well might the bard, 
in the words of the Cambrian minstrel, bid 

Ruin, seize thee, ruthless king. 

They did repay his cruelties by the destruction of his race. In\ 
one short century from this tyrant, who grasped each shore of 
the peninsula, the Mogul power was extinct ; while the oppressed 
Rajputs are again on the ascendant. But the illiterate and 
mercenary Afghan, “ the descendant of the lost tribes of Israel,” = 
if we credit their traditions, may share the iniquity with Aurangzeb : 

1 [Probably the “ Bull and Horseman ’’ type, see p. 809, above. The 
inscription is in Hindi characters.] 

2 They claim Ishmael as their common ancestor. 
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for flicy fiilfillrd litcnilly :i duly wliirli thn’r supposed forcfallicrs 
pertiiincioiisly refused, niul made war againsl cverj' ^iravcn image. 
Had llioy even spared us a few of the nionslcrs, the joint concep- 
tions of the poet and the sculptor, 1 might liave presented some 
specimens of griflins (grns) * and flcnions almost of a classical 
taste ; hut the losx: of mischief was too strong even to let these 
escape ; the shoe was applied to the prominent features of every- 
thing which represented animation. 

By a medium of several meridian ohservations. I made the 
latitude of .Ajmer 2(>” 10' north; its tongil\tdc, by time and 
measurement from my fixofl meridian, Udaitnir, 7-}° dO', nearly 
the position assigned to it hy the father of Indian geography, 
the justly celehnitcd Rennell.- 

Rettun Iilnrch fo TJcl.'lipur . — December r>. — .At daybreak we left 
the towers of .Manika Rm;, enveloped in mist, nntl turned our 
hors(‘s' heads to the soiithwanl, on our return to TTdaipur, AYhilc 
at .Ajmer, I received accounts of the «lcati> of the prince of Kol.ah, 
and did intend to proceed direct to that cai)ilal, hy Shalipura 
atid Rundi ; hut my presence was desired hy the Rana fo repair 
the tlilapidations which only two months’ ahsenee had [785] 
oceasioncil in the political fahrie which I had helped to recon- 
Mnict. Other interesting ohjecis inlcrvencd : one, a visit to the 
ru'w castle «»f Rhimgarh, creeling in Alerwara to overawe the 
.Mers : the other to compose the feuds which raged helwcen the. 
sectarian merchants of the new mart, Rliilwnra, and wliieh 
llirealcned to destroy all my lahonr. IVc made two marches fo 
Rliinai, in wliicli there was nothing to record. Rliinai is (he. 
residence of a Rathnr chieftain, whose position is rather pcetdiar. 
Being jjlaeed within the district of Ajmer, and paying an annual 
rpiit-rent to the BriU.sh, he m:iy consider the Company ns his 
sovereign ; hut althnugJi this po.silinn prceludcs nil political 
snhorflimdion to the chief of the race, the lie would be felt and 
.neknowhalgcd, on a lapse, in the nnxiety for the usual fiha of 
recognition to his succe.ssor, from the Raja of Mnnvar. I argue 
on knowledge of oliaraeler and cnsloms ; lliongh it is possible 
this individual ease miglit he against me. 

’ I'l’li': ijrbfdn (ir chnUtla, n figure of ft honied lion or pnallior (l'orgUfi.';()n- 
IhirgCHM, Cave. TanpUn of hulia, <(30).] 

‘ (Ho wftH jif'tirly right. — Ajmer, 2(5” 27' N. Int., 7-1° 37' K. long.; 
Udf.ipur, 21''' 35' N. Int.. 73” -12' U. long.] 
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be the same as that of his sovereign— his being Raja Bhini, the 
prince’s Rana Bhim, — ^to -whom he is nearly related, and but for 
blind chance might have been lord of all the Sesodias. It may 
be recollected that the chivalrous antagonist of Aurangzeb, the 
heroic Rana Raj, had two sons, t-wins, if we may so term sons 
simultaneously born, though by different mothers. The incident 
winch decided the preference of Jai Singh to Bhim has been 
related ; ^ the circumstance of the latter’s abandoning his country 
to court fortune imder the Imperial standard — ^his leading his 
Rajput contingent amongst the mountains of Kandahar — and his 
death by dislocation of the spine, through urging his horse at 
speed amongst the boughs of a tree. The present incumbent of 
Banera is the descendant of that Raja Bhim, who was succeeded 
in the honours of his family by his son.Suraj, killed Avhilst heading 
his contingent at the storm of Bijapur. The infant son of Suraj 
had four districts assigned to him, all taken from liis suzerain, 
the Rana. In such esteem did the emperor hold the family, 
that the son of Suraj was baptized Sultan. He was succeeded 
by Sardar Singh, who, on the breaking up of the empire, came 
under the allegiance of liis rightful sovereign the Rana. Rae 
Singh and Hamir Singh complete the chain to my friend Rajai 
Bhim, who did me the honour to advance two miles from Banera 
to welcome and conduct me to his castle. Here I had a good 
opportunity of observing the feudal state and manners of these 
chiefs within their own domains during a -visit of three hours 
at Banera. I was, moreover, much attached to Raja Bhim, 
who was a perfectly well-bred and courteous gentleman, and 
who was quite unreserved -with me. From his propinquity to 
the reigning family, and from his honours and insignia being the 
gift of the king’s, he had been an object of jealousy to the court, 
which tended much to retard the restoration [788] of his authority 
over his sub-vassals of Banera ; the chief of Dabla is one instance 
of this. I found little difficulty in banishing the discord between 
Mm and his sovereign, -sv^ho cMefly complained of the Banera 
kettle-drums beating, not only as he entered the city, but as far 
as tire Porte— the sacred Tripolia ; and the use of Chamar = in 
Ms presence. It was arranged that these emblems of honour, 
emanating from the great foes of Mewar, should never be obtruded 

1 See Vol. I. p. 456. 

' 2 [The yak tail, one of the insignia of royalty.] 
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on the eye or ear of the Rana; thougli within his own domain 
the Banera ehieftain might do as he pleased. Tliis was just ; 
and Raja Bhim had loo niueh good sense not to coneiliale his 
“ brother and cousin,” Rana Bhim, by such a concession, which 
otherwise jnight have been insisted upon. TJie estate of Banera 
is in value 80,000 rupees of annual rent, one-half of which is in 
subinfeu^l;;tions, his vassals being chiefly Rathors. The only 
service performed by Raja Bhim is the contributing a quota for 
the commercial mart of Bhilwara, with the usual marks of sub- 
ordination, personal duty and homage to the Rana. His cslalc 
is much impoverished from its lying in the very track of the free- 
booters ; but the soil is excellent, and time will bring hands to 
cidtivate it, if we exercise a long and patient indulgence. 

The ‘velvet cushion’ was spread in a balcony projecting 
from the main hall of Banera ; here the Raja’s vassals were 
mustered, and he placed me by his side on the gaddi. There 
was not a point of his rural or domestic economy tipon which he 
did not descant, and ask my advice, as his “ adopted brother.” 
I was also made umpire between him and ‘my old friend the baron 
of Badnor, regarding a marriage settlement, the granddaughter of 
the latter being married to the heir of Banera. I had, besides, 
to wade through old grants and deeds to settle the claims between 
the Raja and several of his sub-vassals ; a long course of dis- 
order having separated them so much from each other as to 
obliterate their respective rights. All these arbitrations were 
made without reference to my ofllcial situation, but were forced 
upon me merely by the claims of friendship ; but it was a matter 
of exultation to be enabled to make use of my influence for the 
adjustment of such disputes, and for restoring individual as well 
as general prosperity. My friend prepared his gifts at parting ; 
I went through the forms of receiving, but waived accepting them : 
Avhich may be done without any offence to dclicacj'. I have been 
highly gratified to read the kind reception he gave to the respected 
Bishop Hebcr, in his tour through ISIcwar. I wonder, however, 
that this discerning and elegant-minded man did not [780] notice 
the peculiar circumstance of the Raja’s teeth being fixed in with 
gold wire, whieh produces rather an unpleasant articulation'.* 

* [Bishop Hobor writes : “ Ho W'os on elderly jnnn, and had lost many 
teeth, which made it very dillieulfc for mo to understand him ” {Narrative 
of a Journey, ed. 1801, ii. 55).] 
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Banera adjoins the estates of the Rathors, and is no great 
distance from those of the Sanga^yats and Jagawats, which lie 
at the base of the Aravalli. All require a long period of tolera- 
tion and unmolested tranquillity to emerge from their im- 
poverished condition. My friend accompanied me to my tents, 
when I presented to him a pair of pistols, and a telescope with 
which he might view his neighbours on the mountains : we 
parted with mutual satisfaction, and I believe, mutual regret. 

Bhilwara. — December 9. — I encamped about half-a-mile from 
our good town of Bhilwara, wliich was making rapid strides to 
prosperity, notwithstanding drawbacks from sectarian feuds ; 
with which, however, I was so dissatisfied, that I refused every 
request to visit the town until such causes of retardation were 
removed. I received a deputation from both parties at my tents, 
and read them a lecture for their benefit, in which I lamented the 
privation of the pleasure of witnessing their unalloyed prosperity. 
Although I reconciled them to each other, I would not confide 
in their promises until months of improvement should elapse. 
They abided by their promise, and I fulfilled mine when the death 
of the Bimdi prince afforded an opportunity, en route to that 
capital, to visit them. My reception was far too flattering to 
describe, even if this were the proper place. The sentiments they 
entertained for me had suffered no diminution when Bishop 
Heber visited the town. But his informant (one of the merchants), 
when he said it ought to have been called Tod-ganj, meant that- 
it was so intended, and actually received this appellafion : but 
it was changed, at my request, and on pain of -vvithdra-vving my 
entire support from it. The Rana, who used to call it himself 
in conversation “ Tod Sahib Id basti,’’^ would have been gratified ; 
but it would have been ivrong to avail myself of his partiality. 
In all I was enabled to do, from my friendship, not from my 
official character, I always feared the dangers to his independence 
from such precedent for interference.^ 

Mandalgarh. December 10. — I deviated from the direct course 

homewards (to Udaipur) to visit this beautiful spot, formerly the 
head of a flourishing district ; but all was dilapidated. The first 
revenue derived from Mandal was expended on the repairs of the 
dam of -its lake, which irrigates a great extent of rice-land. The 
Goths had felled [790] most of the fine trees which had ornamented 

1 See VoL I. p- 562. 
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gold and ornaments, in excavating the ruins of his ancient abode, 
though not buried by him. It involved the que.stion of manorial 
rights, of which the Rana waived the enforcement, though he 
asserted them. To-day I passed betAveen Pansal and Arja, the 
former still held by a Saktawat, the latter now united to the fisc. 
I have already related the feud betAveen the Saktawats and the 
'PuraAvats in tlie struggle for Arja, which is one of the most com- 
paet castles in I\IeAvar, AA'ith a domain of 52,000 bighas, or 12,000 
acres, attached to it, rendering it well worth a contest ; but the 
SaktaAvat had no right there, say the PuraAvats ; and in fact it is 
in the very heart of their lands. 

■^Pur, — Dcc^her 11. — This is one of the oldest tOAAms of Mewnr, 
and if aa'c credit tradition, anterior in date to Vikrama. We 
crossed the Kotasari to* and from Mandal, passing by the tin and 
copper mines of Dariba, and the PuraAA’at estate of PitaAvas. 
Pur means, par eminence, ‘ the city,’ and anciently the title was 
admissible ; even noAV it is one of the chief fiscal tOAAms. It is 
in the A'cry heart of the canton, inhabited by the Babas, or 
‘ infants ’ of Mcaa’ct, embracing a circle of about tAvcnty-fiA’e miles 
diameter. The broken chain of mountains, having Banera on 
the northern point and Gurla to the south, passes transvenselj' 
through this domain, IcnAung the cst.atc of Bagor, the residence of 
Sheodan Singh, AA'Cst, and extending to the S.E. to IMangrop, 
across the Bcrach. The policy Avhich dictated the establislunent 
of an isolated portion of the blood-royal of McAA'ar in the A'cry 
centre of the country AA'as wise ; for the Babas rarely or ever mix 
Avith the politics of the feudatory chieftains, home or foreign. 
They are accordingly entrusted AA’ith the command of all garrisons, 
and head the feudal quotas as the representative of their sovereign. 
They have a particular seat at court, the Baba ka 01 being distinct 
from the chieftains’, and in front. Though they inhabit the 
lands about Pur, it is not from these they deriA’c their name, but 
as descendants from Puru, one of the twenty-five sons of Rana 
Udai Singh, that blot in the scutcheon of McAvar [791]. 

A'on. II Y 
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Garnets. — ^About a mile cast of Pur there is an isolated hill 
blue slate, in which I found garnets embedded. I have no doiibt 
persevering adventurers would be rewarded ; but though I trie^ 
them vdth the hammer, I obtained none of any value. They atf' 
also to be obtained on the southern frontier of ICishangarh anfr 
Ajmer, about Sarwar. I received the visits of the ‘ infants ’ oi 
Gurla and Gadarmala, both most respectable men, and enjoying, 
good estates, with strong castles, which I passed the next day. t, 

Rasmi, on the Banas River. — Becemher 12. — -We had a long 
march through the most fertile lands of Mewar, all belonging to 
the Rana’s personal domain. The progress towards prosperity 
is great ; of which Rasmi, the head of . a tappa or subdivision of a 
district, affords evidence, as well as every village. On our way 
we were continually met by peasants with songs of joy, and our 
entrance into each village was one of triumph. The Patels and 
other rustic officers, surrounded by the ryots, came out of th 
villages ; while the females collected m groups, with brass vessels 
filled with water gracefully resting on their h(;ads, stood at the 
entrance, their scarfs half covering their faces, chaunting the 
suhcla ; a very ancient custom of the Hindu cultivator on receiv- 
ing the superior, and tantamount to an acknowledgment of 
supremacy. Wfiiether vanity was flattered, or whether a bet'er 
sentiment was awakened, on receiving such tokens of gratitude, 
it is not for me to determine : the sight was pleasing, and the 
custom was general while I travelled in Mewar. The females 
bearing the Icalas on their heads, were everywhere met with. 
These were chiefly the wives and daughters of the cultivators, 
though not unfrequently those of the Rajput sub-vassals. The 
former were seldom very fair, though they had generally fine 
eyes and good persons. We met many fragments of antiquity 
at Rasmi. Captain Waugh and the doctor were gratified with 
anghng in the Banas for trout ; but as the fish would not rise to 
the fly, I set the net, and obtained several dozens ; the largest 
measured seventeen inches, and weighed seventy rupees, or 
nearly two pounds. 

Merta . — December 16. — ^After an absence of two months we 
terminated our eircuitous journey, and encamped on the ground 
whence we started, all rejoiced at the prospeet of again enterb - 
“the happy valley.” We made four marches across the' duab 
watered by the Berach and Banas rivers ; the land naturally'rich 
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received a deputation conveying the liana’s congratni.iti'on on 
;,my return ‘home,’ with a letter full of friendship and impor- 
f' rmilies to see me; but the register of the heavens — an oracle 
I ''onsiilted by tbc Rajput as faithfully ns Moore’s Almanack by 
tlr‘ llritish yeoman — showed an unlucky aspect, and I must 
’ ’ needs halt at Mcrta, or in the valley, until the signs were more 
I vourable to a re-entry into Udaipur. Here we amused our- 
■olvcs in chalking out the site of our projected residence on the 
icights of Tus, and in fishing at the source of the Rcrach. Of 
his scene I present the reader with a view ; and if he allows his 
inaginatioii to ascend the dam ■which confines the waters of the 
r.ake, he may view the Udaisagar, with its islets ; and directing 
'is eye across its expanse, he may gain a bird’s-eye view of the 
j nnlaec of the Kaisar of the Scsodias. The dam thrown across a 
jgorge of the mountains is of enormous magnitude and strength, 
t ns is ncccss iry, indeed, to shut in a volume of water twelve miles 
. in circumference. At its base, the point of outlet, is a small 
, hunting-scat of the Rana’s, going to decay for want of funds to 
: repair it, like all those on the Tiger Mount and in the valley, 
: Nor is there any hope that the revenues, burlhcncd ns they arc 
! with the payment of a clear fourth in tribulc, can supply the 
1 ^ means of preventing further dilapidation. 

' Dcrxmhcr 19. — Tired of two days’ idleness, ^vc passed through 
•he portals of Dcbari on our -way to Ar, to which place the 
Rana signified his intention of advancing in person, to receive 
■ and conduct me ‘ home ’ : an honour ns unlooked-for and un- 
; ' olicited as it was gratifying, Udaipur presents a most imposing 
’ , hpearanex: when approached from the cast. The palace of the 
: ./.iia, .and that of the heir-apparent, the great temple, and the 
buses of the nobles, with their turrets and cupolas rising in airy 
cgance, afford a plc.asing contnist with the heavy wall and 
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pierced battlcmenls of the citj' beneath. TJiis wall is more 
extensive than solid. To remedy this want of strength, a chain 
of fortresses has [793] been constructed, about gunshot from it, 
commanding every road leading thereto, which adds greatly to- 
the effect of the landscape. These castellated heights contain 
places of recreation, one of which belongs to'Salumbar ; but all 
wear the same aspect of dec.ay. 

Ahar. — Ar, or Ahar,^ near which wc encamped, is sacred to the 
manes of the princes of Udaipur, and contains the cenotaphs of 
all her Icings since the valley became their residence ; but as they 
.do not disdain association, cither in life or death, mth their 
vassals, Ar presents the appearance of a thickly crowded cemetery, 
in which the mausoleums of the Ranas stand pre-eminent in “ the 
place of great faith.” - The renowmed Anira Singh’s is the most 
conspicuous ; but the cenotaphs of all the princes, down to the 
father of Rana Bhim, arc very elegant, and exactly what such 
structures ought to bo j namely, vaulted roofs, supported by 
handsome columns raised on lofty terraces, the architraves oi 
enormous single blocks, all of white marble, from the quarries of 
Kankroli. TJiere are some smaller tombs of a singularly elaborate 
character, and of an antiquity which decides the claims of Ar to 
be, considered as the remains of a very ancient city. The ground 
is strewed with the weeks of monuments and old temples, winch 
have been used in erecting the sepulchres of the Ranas. TJic 
great city was the residence of their ancestors, and is said to have 
been founded by Asaditya upon the site of the still more ancient 
capital of Tambavatinagari, where dwelt the Tuar ancestors of 
Vilcramaditya, before he obtained Avinti, or Ujjain. From 
Tambavatinagari its name was changed to Anandpur, ‘ the happy 
city,’ and at length to Aliar, which gave the patronymic to the 
Guhilot race, namely, Aliarya. The vestiges of immense moimds 
still remain to the eastward, called the Dhul-kot, or ‘ fort,’ 
destroyed by ‘ ashes ’ (d/inl) of a volcanic eruption. Whether the 
lakes of the valley owe their origin to the same cause which is 
said to have destroyed the ancient Ahar, a more skilful geologist 
must determine. The chief road from the city is cut through this 
mound ; and as I had observed fragments of sculpture and 
pottery on the excavated sides, I commenced a regular opening 
of the mound in search of medals, and obtained a few with the 
^ [See p. 924.] " [The^Mahasati.j 
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eiRgies of an animal, -wliich I fancied to be a lion, but others the 
gadha, or ass, attributed to Gandharvasen, the brother of Vikrama, 
■svho placed this impress on his coins, the reason of ■which is given 
in fi^long legend.^ My impious intentions were soon checlccd by 
some designing knaves about the Rana, and I would not offend 
[791] superstition. Rut the most superficial observer will pro- 
nounce At to have been an ancient and extensive city, the walls 
which enclose this sepulchral abode being cwdcntly built with 
the sculptured fragments of temples. Some shrines, chiefly Jain, 
arc still standing, though in the last stage of dilapidation, and 
• they have been creeled from' the ruins of shrines still older, as 
a^jpears from the motley decorations, where statues and images 
are inserted with their heads reversed, and Mahavira and Maha- 
.deva come into actual contact: all arc in white marble. Two 
inscriptions were obtained ; one very long and complete, in the 
nail-headed character of the Jains ; but their interpretation is 
yet a desideratum. A topographical map of this curious valley 
would prove interesting, and for this I have sulficicnt materials. 
The Teli-ki-Sarai would not be omitted in such a map, as adding 
another to the many instances I have met with, among this in- 
dustrious class, to benefit their fellow-citizens. The ‘ Oilman’s 
Caravanserai ’ is not conspicuous for magnitude ; but it is re- 
markable, not merely for its titility, but even for its elegance of 
design. It is cqui-distant from each of the lakes. The Tcli-ka- 
Pul, or ‘ Oilman’s Bridge,’ at Nnrabad, is, however, a magnificent 
memorial 6f the trade, and deserves preservation ; and as I shall 
not be able no'w to describe lire region (Gwalior) where it stands, 
across the Asan, I will substitute it for the Sarai, of whieh I have 
no memorial.' These Telis (oilmen) perambulate the country 

^ [Tlieso rude Indo-Snesatiiaii coins, also known ns Tatariya dirlianiB, 
arc popularly called Gadhij'n paisa, or “ ass copper money,” because tlio 
worn-down representation of a fire temple was believed to bo the licad of an 
ass (Cunningham, Ancient Geography, 313 ; EUiot-Dowson i. 3, note ; BQ, 
i. Part i. 409, note). Gandharvasen, as a punishment for oflonding Indra, 
was condemned to assume the form of an ass during the day : ho consorted 
with a princess, and their offspring was Vilcramuditya (Asiatic Researches, 
vi. 35 f. ; W. Ward, The Hindoos, 2nd cd. i. 22).] 

® [Nurabad is on the old road from Agra to Gwalior, 03 miles S. of the 
former, and 15 miles N. of the latter. “ There is a fair sketch of the bridge 
in Tod’s ‘ Rajasthan,’ •which, however, scarcely does justice to it, as it is 
deficient in those architectural details 'which form the most iilcasiug part 
of the structure ” (ASR, ii. 397).] 
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with skins of oil on a bullock, and from hard-earned penc<' Si 
the^ structures which bear their name. India owes ml/S^" 
individual munificence. . ' Si 

The planets were adverse to my happy conjunction -S" '* 

Sun of the Hindus : and it was determined that I shor<f'“ 
another day amongst the tombs of Ahar ; but I invoke’^; r 
my own devoted head all the evil consequenees, as in this c£ 
was the only person who was threatened. To render this qp{- , 
tion to the decree less noxious, it was agreed that I shoul - v-. S 
my entrde by the southern, not by the eastern porte, tha^ V 
sun. The Rana came, attended by his son, his chiefs, 
ministers, and, in fact, all the capital in his train. The moi\ | 
hearty welcomes were lavished upon us all. “ Bama ! I 

Tod Sahib ! ” (the Hindu greeting) resounded from a the?: ^ 

throats, while I addressed each cliief by name. It wJ^^f 
meeting of formality, but of well-cemented fTiendshqj‘.t . 
companions, Cajitain Waugh and Dr. Duncan, were busy ii- 
changing smiles and cordial greetings, when the Rana, requt i 
our presence at the palace next day [795], bade us adieu. 
took the direct road to liis palace, while we, to avoid evil spii 
made a detour by the southern portal, to gain our residence, 
garden of Rampiyari. 


APPENDIX 

Translalions of Inscriplions, (hirflij in the Nail-headed characlcT 
of the Talishak Races and Jains, fixing eras in Rajput history.^ 

No. I 

IMemorial of a Gete or Jit prince of the fifth century, discovered 
1820, in a temple at Kimswa, near the Chumbul river, south 
of Kotah. 

I'lay the Jit’ha be thy proteetor I What does tlfis Jit’h 
resemble ? -wlxich is the' vessel of conveyance across the wateis 

■ ^ ITho Inscriptions quoted in this appendix have been reprinted as they 
• tho original text : partly, because it would have been necessary 
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ife, wln'ch is partly -while, partly red? Again, what docs it 

* U'JjIcj where the hissing-angered serpents dwell ? What may 
Jifha be compared to, from -whose root the roaring flood 

• 'ds ? Such is the Jit’h ; by it may thou be prcscr%'ed (1). 

fame of Raja Jit 1 no-w shall tell, by whose valour the 
of SALi’OOinv (2) are preserved. The fortunes of Raja Jit 
llamcs of lire devouring his foe. The mighty warrior Jix 
uximA (2) is beautiful in person, and from the strength of his 
;n esteemed the first amongst the tribes of the mighty ; make 
'klyndent, as does the moon the earth, the dominions of Sal- 
. -*1 The whole world praises the Jrr iirinee, w’ho enlarges the 
I'A of his race, sitting in the midst of haughty -warriors, like 
lolos in the -waters, the moon of the sons of men. Tlic fore- 
juads of the princes of the earth worsliip the toe of his foot. 
Beams of light irradiate his counlcnancc, issuing from the gems 
• ' his arms of strength. Radiant is his arra}' ; liis riches abua- 
* ; his mind generous and profound as the ocean. Such is lie 
UYA (!3) race, a tribe renownicd amongst tlic tribes of the 
y, whose princes were ever foes to treaeherj', to whom the 
.1 surrendered her fruits, and who added the lands of their 
*•8 to their own. Bj* sacrifice, the mind of this lord of men has 
' -n purified ; fair arc his territories, and fair is the Foutuess 
• Tak’iiya (-1). The string of whose bow is dreaded, whose 
.Tilth is the reaper of tlic field of combat ; but to his dependents 
le is as the pearl on the neck ; who makes no account of the 
latllc, though streams of blood run through the field. As does 
the silver lolos bend its head before the fierce rays of the sun, so 
docs his foe sloop to him, while the cowards abandon the field [700]. 

From this lord of men [Narpati) Sauindua sprung Devangli, 
:whosc deeds arc known even at (his remote period. 

From liirn -was born Sujibooka, and from him Deo.vli, who 
married two wives of Yadu race (5), and by one a. son named 
ViiiA NAiuNDitA, pure as a flower from the fountain. 

Amidst groves of amha, on whose clustering blossoms hang 
myriads of bees, that the wearied traveller might repose, -was this 
edifice erected, iilay it, and the fame of its founder, continue 
while ocean rolls, or while the moon, the sun, and hills endure. 
.Samvat 597. — On the extremity of Malwa, this minster (jMindua) 
was erected, on the banks of the river Taveei, by SAWCUANtmA (0), 
son of ViuACHArJmiA. 

Whoever will commit this writing to memory, his sins will be 
obliterated. Carved by the sculptor Sevanaiiya, son of Dwaiia- 
siVA, and composed by Butena, chief of the bards. 


to diBcanl the Author’s versions, and to replace them by the translations of 
recent scholars ; partly, as an example of the Author’s methods of transla- 
tion and annotation. With the help of Sir. Vincent A. Smith and Pandit 
Ganrishankar Ojlia of the llajputuim Museum, Ajmer, references have 
been added to modern translations of tbo luscriptions.] 
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!)• — 1^ 1^^® prologue to iliis valuable relic, wliich sup&.. 
licially viewed would appear a string of puerilities, we liave .cS$«,' 
veyed in mystie allegory the mythological origin of the Jit -.frtf 
Gete race. From tlie members of the chief of tlie gods Iswa^^^'; 
or Mahadeva, f/ie god of battle, many races claim birtli ; tliu, 

. w'arrior from his arms ; the Charun from his spine ; the prophetfe 
Bhat (Votes) from his tongue ; and the Gete or Jit derive theif^ 
fronv his tiara, which, formed of his own hair, is called Jifha." 
In this tiara, serpents, emblematic of Tirik (kal) and Destruc- 
tion, are wreathed ; also implicative that tlie Jits, who are o^ 
Takshac, or the serpent race, are thereby protected. The “ roar^ 
ing flood ” which descends from this Jit'ha is the river goddess,^ 
Ganga, daughter of Mena, wife of Iswara. The mixed colour^ of 
his hair, which is partly white, partly of reddish (pandurangaf' 
hue, arises from his character of ARD’nNAiii, or Hermaphroditus. 
All these characteristics of the god of war must have been brought 
by the Scytliic Gete from the Jaxarles, where they worshipped 
him as the Sun (Balnat'Ji) and as Xariolscis (Yama, vulg, Jamo) 
the infernal divinity. 

The 12th chapter of the Edda, in describing Balder the second < 
son of Odin, particularly dwells on the beauty of his hair, whence ‘ 
“ the whitest of all vegetables is called ike eyebrow of Balder, on die', 
columns of whose temples there arc verses engraved, eapablc of re- 
calling the dead to life.” 

How perfectly in unison is all this of the Jits of Jutland and 
the Jits of Rajast’han. In each case the hair is the cliief object 
of admiration ; of Balnath as Balder, and the magical effect of 
the Runes is not more powerful than that attached by the chief 
of the Scalds of our Gete prince at the end of this inscription,' 
fresh evidences in support of my hj’^pothesis, that many- of the ' 
Rajpoot races and Scandinavdans have a common origin — that 
origin. Central Asia. 

(Note 2).- — Salpoora is the name of the capital of this Jit 
prince, and his epithet of Sal-indra is merely titular, as the Indra, 
or lord of Sal-poori, ‘ the city of Sal,’ which the fortunate dis- 
covery of an inscription raised by Komarpal, Idng of Anhulwarra 
(Nehrwalla of D’Anville), dated S. 1207, has enabled me to place 
“ at the base of the Sewaluk Mountains.” In order to elucidate 
this point, and to give the full value to this record of the Jit 
princes of the Punjab, I append (No, V.) a translation of the Nehr- 
walla conqueror’s inscription, which will prove beyond a doubt 
that these Jit princes of Salpoohi in the Punjab were the leaders 
of that very colony of the Yuti from the Jaxartes, who in the 
fifth century, as recorded by De Guignes, crossed the Indus and 
possessed themselves of the Punjab ; and strange to say, have 
again risen to power, for the Sikhs (disciples) of Nanuk are almost 
all of Jit origin. 

(Note 8).— Here this Jit is called of Sar-va Sac’^, bratich or 
ramification of the San/as : a very ancient race which is noticed 
by the genealogists synonymously with the Sariaspa, one of 
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fhc tliirly-six roynl races, and vcr^' jjrobably the same as the 
SAn\YyA of the Koinarpal Clinrilra, with Ibc distinguished epithet 
“ tlic flower of the martial races ” {Sancya c'slialrya Ujn Sar). 

' (Noic 4). — “ The fortress of TaUshne.” Whether this Tak- ' 
sitACNAGAiu, or castlc of the Tsik. is the [797] strongliold of 
Sau’OOki, or the name given to a conquest in the environs of 
the place, whence this inscription, we can onlj’^ surnjisc, and 
refer the reader to what has been said of Tahilpoora. As I h.nvc 
repeatedly said, the Taks and Jits arc one race. 

{Note .'>). — As the Jits intermarried with the Yadus at this 
early period, it is evident they had forced their way amongst 
the thirtj'-six royal races, though they have again lost this rank. 
No Rajpoot would give a daughter to a Jit, or take one from 
them to wife. 

{Note G). — Saliehandra is the sixth in dcsecJit from the first- 
named prince, Jit Salintjua, allowing twenty-two years to each 
dcsccnt=:132 — S. G97, date of ins. = S. •1G5-50 = a.d. -109 ; the 
period of the colonization of the Punjab bj' the Gclcs, Yuli, or 
Jits, from tlic Jaxarlcs.^ 


No. II 

•Translation of an inscription in (he Nail-headed character relative 
to the Jit race, discovered at Rarn Chundrapoora, six miles 
cast of Boondec, in digging a well. It was thence conveyed, 
and deposited by me m the Itluscum of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. 

To my foe, salutation I This foe of the race of Jrr, Catiiida 
(1), how shall I describe, who is resplendent by the favour of the 
round bosom of Roodhani (2), and whose ancestor, the warrior 
'J’lJKJiYA (3), formed the garland on the neck of Mahadeva. 
Better than this foe on the earth’s surface, there is none ; there- 
fore to him I offer salutation. The sparkling gems on the coronets 
of kings irradiate the nail of his foot. 

Of the race of Botkxa (4) Raja T’iiot was born ; his fame 
expanded through the universe. 

^ [This Inscription is on n slono built into a wall of a toinplo of Jlnliiidova, 
at ICanaswa, near Kotah. Tho Author’s “.Tit jirinco ’’ of.S51pur is duo to 
a misunderstanding, and in all probability owes its origin to tho words 
Sambhor-jjala, ‘ tho matted hair of Sainbhu,’ a titlo of Siva, in lino 2 of 
tho Inscription. Tho Inscription begins with verses in honour _of Siva 
ns Sambhu and StluTnu, and glorifies tho Mnurya race, and a king of that 
raco named Dhavnla. IThavala had as his friend a ])rinco of tho Briihman 
casto, named Sankuha, whoso wife, Dcgini, boro to him tho prince Sivngann, 
who built a tomplo to Siva, and endowed it with tho rovonues of two villages. 
'J’ho date is a.d. 738-9 (lA, xix. 55 ll.).] 
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Pme m mmd, strong m armi and beloved by mankind, such 
was Chandrasen (5). How shall he .be described, who broke 
the strength of his foe, on whom when his sword swims in fight 
Im appears like a magician. With his subjects he interchanged 
me merchandise of liberality, of which he reaped the fruits. 
From him whose history is fair, was born Kritika, the deeds 
of whose arm were buds of renown, forming a necklace of praise 
in the eyes of mankind. His queen was dear to him as his own 
existence — ^how can she be described ? As the flame is inseparable 
from the Are, so was she from her lord — she was the light issuing 
from the sun— her name Goon-newasa (6), and her actions 
corresponded with her name. By her he had two sons, flke gems 
set in bracelets, born to please mankind. The eldest was named 
SooKUNDA, the jmunger Deruea. Their fortimes consumed 
their foes : but their dependents enjoyed happiness. As the 
flowers of Calp-vricsha are beloved by the gods, so are these 
brothers by their subjects, granting their requests, and increasing 
the glory of the race, whence they sprimg . — [A useless' descriptive 
stanza left out (7).] 

Derxjka had a son, KrmnA, and his was Dhtinika, whose 
deeds ascended high — ^who could fathom the intentions of mankind 
— ^whose mind was deep as the ocean — ^whose ever-hungry faul- 
chion expelled from their moimtains and forests the SIeena 
tribes, leaving them no refuge in the, three wolds, levelling their 
retreats to the ground. His quiver was filled with crescent-, 
formed arrows — ^his sword the climber (vela) (8), of which pearls 
are the fruit. With his yoimger brother Dewaka he reverences 
gods and Br ahmins — and with Ms own wealth perfumed a sacrifice 


to the sim [798]. 

For the much-beloved’s (Ms wife) pleasure this was undertaken. 
Now the river of ease, life and death, is crossed over, for this 
abode will devom the body of the foe, into wMch the west "wind 
wafts the fragrant perfume from the sandal-covered bosom of 
Lacshmi (9) ; while from inntunerable lotos tlie gale from the east 
comes laden with aroma, the hum of the bees as they hang cluster- 
ing on the flowers of the padhul is pleasing to the ear. 

So long as Soomeru stands on its base of golden sands, so Jong 
mav tMs dwelling endure. So long as the wind blows on the 
koonjeris (10), supporters of the globe, while the firmanrent endures, 
or while Lacshmi (11) causes the palm to be extended, .so long, 
may his praise and this edifice be stable. ^ 

Kuhla (12) formed tlus abode of virtue, and east thereof a 
temple to Iswara. By Acnm, son of the mighty prmce Yasoo- 
VERsiA (13), has its reno^vn been composed m various forms of 
speech. 


(Note 1).—Qu. if tMs Jit is from (da, the mark of the genitive 
case) Cathay? the land of the CatViae foes of Alexander, and 
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probabh’ of tbc Catbi of the Saurasbtra peninsula, alike ScyLhic 
as tlic Jil, nnd probably the same race originally ? 

(Note ‘2). — Itooclrani, an epithet of the martial spouse of 
llanir-Siva, tbc god of war, whom the Jit in the preceding in- 
scription invokes. 

{Note Ji). — ^Ilcre we have another proof of the Jit being of 
Taksbac race ; this at the same time has a mythological reference 
to tbc serpent which forms the garland of the warlike 

divinities. 

{Xotc J). — Of this race 1 have no other notice, unless it .should 
mean the race {cula) was from liutan. 

(Note 5). — Chandrasen is cclehralcd in tlic history of the 
I’nuuaras .as the founder of .several cities, from two of which, 
ChandTaUta^n, at the foot of the central plateau of India, in 
Northern isialwa, and Ciiandiiavati, the ruins of which I dis- 
covered at the foot of the Anivulli near Ahoo, I possc.ss several 
valuable memoria, which will, ere long, conlirm the oi)inions I 
have given of the Takshac architect. 

(Note G). — ^'I’lie habitation of virtues. 

(Note 7). — This shows these foresters always had the same 
character. 

(Note 8). — AT'la is the climber or i\y, sacred to Mahadeva. 

(Note D). — Eaeshmi, the apsara or sea-nymph, is feigned resid- 
ing amon^l the waters of the lotos-covered lake. In the hot 
weather the Itajpoot ladies dip their corsets into an infusion of 
sandal-wood, hence the metaphor. 

(Note 10). — Koonjiris arc the elephants who support the eight 
corners of the globe. 

(Note 11). — Laashnii is also dame Fortune, or the goddess of 
riches, whence this image. 

(Note 12). — Kidd is the fifth in descent from the opponent of 
the Jil. 

(Note l.'J). — ^Vithout this name this inscription would have 
been but of half its value. Fortunately various inscriptions on 
stone and copper, procured by me from Oojcin, settled the era of 
the death of this prince in S. 1101, w'hich will alike answer for 
Aehil, his son, who was most likely one of the chieftains of Kuhla, 
who ap[)ears to have been of the elder branch of the Pramaras, 
the foe of the .Jit invaders [790J. 


No. Ill 

Inscription in the Nail-headed character of the Mori Princes of 
Clieetore, taken from a column on the banks of the lake 
Mansurwur, near that city. 

By the lord of waters may thou be protected 1 VVJiat is there 
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which resembles the ocean ? on whose margin the red buds of 
honey-yieldmg trees are eclipsed by swarms of bees, whose beauty 
expands with the junction of numerous streams. What is like 
the ocean, ii^aUng the perfume of the Paryata (1), who was com- 
pelled to yield as tribute, wine, wealth, and ambrosia (2) ? Such 
IS the ocean I — ^may he protect thee. 

• ^ §Et, this is the memorial. This lake enslaves the 

minds of beholders, over whose expanse the varied feathered 
tribe skim with delight, and whose banks are studded with every 
kind of tree. Falling from the lofty-peaked mountain, enhancing 
the beauty of the scene, the torrent rushes to the lake. Tlie 
mighty sea-serpent (3), o’erspent with toil in the churning of 
the ocean, repaired to this lake for repose. 

On this earth’s surface was Maheswara (4), a inighty prince, 
during whose 9 way the name of foe was never heard ; whose 
fortune was known to the eight quarters (5) ; on whose arm 
victory reclined for support. He was the light of the land. The 
praises of the race of Twast’ha (6) were determined by Brahma’s 
own mouth. 


Fair, filled with pride, sporting amidst the shoals of the lotos, 
is the swan fed by his hand, from whose countenanee issue rays of 
glory; such was Raja Bheem (7), a sldlful swimmer in the 
ocean of battle, even to where the Ganges pours in her flood (8) 
did he go, whose abode is Avanti (9). With faces resplendent 
as the moon, on whose lips yet marked -with the wound of their 
husband’s teeth, the captive wives of his foes,, even in their 
hearts does Raja Bheem dwell. By his arm he removed the' 
apprehensions of his enemies ; he considered them as errors to 
be expunged. He appeared as if created of fire. He could 
instruct even the navigator (10) of the ocean. 

From him was descended Raja Bhoj (11). How shall he be 
described ; he, who in the field of battle divided with his sword 
the elephant’s head, the pearl from whose brain (12) now adorns 
his breast ; who devours his foe as does Rahoo (13) the sim or 
moon, who to the verge of space erected edifices in token of 


victory ? 

From him was a son whose name was jVIaun, who was sur- 
charged with good qualities, and with whom fortune took up her 
abode. One day he met an aged man : his appearance made him 
reflect that his frame was as a shadow, evanescent ; that the 
spirit wliich did inhabit it was like the seed of the sauted Kadama 
(14) : that the riches of royalty were brittle as a blade of grass ; 
and that man was like a lamp exposed in the light of day. Thus 
ruminating, for the sake of his race who had gone before him, 
and for the sake of good works, he made this lake whose waters 
are expansive and depth unfathomable. ^Jen I look on this 
ocean-like lake, I ask myself, if it may not be this which is destined 
to cause the final doom (15), . 

The warriors and chiefs of _Raja IMaun (16) are men of skill 
and valour — ^pure in their lives and faithful. Raja Maun is a 
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heap of virlucs — the chief who enjoys Jiis favour nmy court all 
the "ifls of fortune. When the head is inclined on his lotos fool, 
the "rain of sand which adheres becomes an ornament thereto. 
Such is the lake, shaded with trees, frequented bj' birds, which 
the man of fortune. Siuman II.vta Maun*, with great labour formed. 
By the name of its lord (Maim), that of the lake (ftiinoiir) is known 
to' the Avorld. By him versed in the alanhara, PusnuA, the son 
of Xaoa Bnur, "these stanzas have been framed. Saxiiiy had 
elapsed bci/oud sri'ni htmdred years (Saiiivati.sir), when the lord of 
men. the Kino or Mauva (17) formed this lake. By Sr.vAnrr, 
grandson of ICnr.'rni Kaiiuo, were these lines cut [800]. 


(Note 1). — ^TJie Parj'ata is also called the Ilar-singar, or ‘ onia- 
vicut Ilf the. nee/;,’ its (lowers being made into collars and bracelets. 
Its aroma is very delicate, and llio blossom dies in a few hours. 

(A'o/c 2). — fmrila, the food of the immortals, obt.aincd at 
tlie churning of the ocean. Tlie contest for this amongst the 
gods and demons is well known. Vrishpali, or Sookra, regent 
of the planet Vcmis, on this occasion lost an eye ; and hence this 
Polyjihemus has left the nickname of Soohracharyn to all who 
have hut one eye. 

(Note ;J). — liis name ]\Ia(oIae. 

(Nntc-i). — A celebrated name in the genealogies of the Taksiiac 
Pramara, of which the Mori is a consi)icuous Sac'ha or branch. 
He was (lie founder of the city of Mahcsicar, on the .southern bank 
of (he Nehrbudda, which commands the ford leading from Axointi 
and Dhar (the chief cities of the Mori Praumras) to the Dekhan. 

(Note 5). — The ancient Hindu divided 'his planisphere into 
eight quarters, on which he placed the Koonjerrios or elephants, 
for its sufiport, 

(Note (J). — 'I'wastha, or Takshac, is the celebrated Nagvansa 
of antiquity. All .arc Apniculas. Chcctore, if erected by the 
Takshac artist, has a right to the appellation Herbert has .so 
singularly assigned it, namclj', Tacsila, built by the Tak ; it 
woulfl be the Tdh-sillti-vagar, the ‘stone fort of the Takshac,’ 
alluflcd to in No. I. 

(Note 7). — Baja Bheem, the lord of Avanti or Oojein, the king 
of Malwa, is especially cclebralcd in the Jain annals. A .son of 
his led a numerous colony into Marwar, and founded many cities 
between the Booin' river and the Araaailli mountains. All 
became proselytes to (he Jain faith, and their deseendanis, who arc 
amongst thc'wcalthicst and most numerous of these mercantile 
seotariaii.s, arc proud of their Bajpoot dc.sccnt ; and it tells when 
they are called to responsible otrices, when they handle tlie sword 
a.‘; well as the pen. 

(Note 8). — Ganya-Sagur, or the Island at the mouth of the 
Banges, is specified by name as the limit of Bheem’s conquests. 
His mcnioria'may yet exist even f.licre. 

(Note 9). — Avanti-Nat'h, Bord of Avanti or Oojein. 
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{Note 10). — Paryataca, a navigator. 

(Note 11). — ^Raja Bhoj. There is no more celebrated name 
than this in the annals and literature of the Rajpoots ; but there 
■were three princes of the Pramara race who bore it; The period 
of the last Raja Bhoj, father of Udyadit, is now fixed, by various 
inscriptions discovered by me, a.d. 1035, and the dates of the two 
others I had from a leaf of a very ancient Jain MS., obtained at 
the temple of Nadole, namely, S. 631 and 721, or a.d. 575 and 
665. Abulfazil gives the period of the first Bhoj as S. 545 ; but, 
as we find that valuable MS. of the period of the last Bhoj con- 
firmed by the date of this inseription of his son Maun, namely, 
S. 770, we may put perfect confidence in it, and now consider 
the periods of the three, namely, S. 631, 721, and 1091 — ^a.d. 567, ' 
665, and 1035 — as fixed points in Rajpoot chronology. 

(Note 12). — In the head of that class of elephants called 
Bhadra, the Hindoo says, there is always a large pearl. 

(Note 13). — ^The monster Rahoo of the Rajpoot, who swallows 
the sun and moon, causing eclipses, is Fenris, the wolf of the 
Scandina-vdans. The Asi carried the same ideas West, which 
they taught ■within the Indus. 

{Note 14). — ^Ifadama is a very delicate flower, that decays 
almost instantaneously. 

(Note 15). — Maha-pralaya ! \ ' 

(Note 16). — ^The MS. annals of the Rana’s family state that . 
their founder,. Bappa, conquered Cheetore from Maijn Moei. 
This inscription is therefore invaluable as establishing the era of 
the conquest of [801] Cheetore by the Gehlotes, and which was 
immediately foUo^wing the first irruption of the arms of Islam, 
as rendered in the annals of Mewar. . . 

(Note 17). — ^As Raja Maun is called King of Malm, it is 
e^vident that Cheetore had superseded both Dliar and A^winti as 
the seat of power.' A palace of Maun Mori is still shown as one 
of the antiquities in Cheetore.^ ■ 


No. rv 

Inscription in the Devanagari character, discovered in January 
1822 in Puttun Somnat’h, on the coast of tlm Saurashtra 
pLinsula, fixing the era of the sovereigns of Balabhi, the 
'BalJiara kings of Nehrwalla' 

AHnrntinn to the Lord of aU. to the light of the universe (1). 
Adorlaorto the form Wesoribab^ Him! at whose feet all 

In the year of Sfohummud 662. and in that of Vierama 1320, 

1 [For this Inscription see ASB, Progress Report West Circle, .1903-4 
p. 56.] 
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nnd thnl of Srimod Bnlablii 9 13, nnd'Hic Siva-Singa Samvat 131, 
Sunday, (he 13tU (badi) of the month Asar (2). 

The chiefs of Anhulpoor Patnn oheyed T)y nnmcTOiis princes 
(here a siring of titles). Bhatnric Srimad Arjuna Deva (3), of 
Chauluc race, his minister Sri Maldcva, with all the oniccrs of 
government, together with Tlnrmiiz of Belacool, of the govern- 
ment of Amrer Eookn-on-Diiu nnd of Klncaja Ibrahim of 
Hormuz, son of the Admiral [Knkhoda) Noor-no-Dm Feeroz, 
together with the CiiAun.v chieftains Paloolcdeva. Ranilc Sri 
Someswndeva, Ramdeva, Bheemsing, nnd all (he Chatiras and 
other tribes of rank being assemhlcd (■() : 

Nansi Ra.ta, of the Chnura race, inhabiting Dro Pullin) (3), 
assembling all the mcrehanls, established ordinances for (he 
repairs and the support of the temples, in order that, flowers, oil, 
and water should he regularly supplied to nulua-imenrn (0); 
Chodl-imvara (7), and the shrine of Puliitda Devi (8). and the rest, 
and for the purpose of erecting a wall round 1 he temple of Somnat’h, 
with a gateway to the north. Kcelndco. son of lifodula, nnd 
Loonsi, son of .folian, both of the Chatira race, together with the 
two merchants, Bnlji and Kurnn, bestowed the weekly profits 
of the market, for this purpose. IMiilc sun and moon endure, 
let it not. he resumed. Feeroz is commanded to see this order 
obeyed, nnd that the customary offerings on festivals .arc con- 
tinued, and that all surplus offerings and gifts he placed in the 
treasurj’ for the purposes afore-named. 'I’hc Clinura chiefs 
present, and the Admiral Noor-oo-Din, arc commanded to sec 
these orders executed on all classes. Ilcnvcn will he the lot. of 
(he obedient. ; hell to the breaker of this ordinance.’ 


{Nolc 1). — ^'rhe invocation, which was long, has been omitted 
by me. But this is sufficient to show that Bai.-nat’it, the deity 
worshipped in Puttun SoMNAT’ir, ‘ the city of the lord of the 
Itloon,’ was the sun-god Pal. lienee the title of the d 3 mastics 
which ruled this region, Bai.-ca-Rak, ‘ the princes of Bal,’ nnd 
hence the capital BAnrcAroon, ‘ the city of the sun,’ familiarly 
WTitten Balabhi, whose ruins, ns well ns this inscription, rewarded 
a long journcj'. The Rnnn’s ancestors, the Stiri/as, or ‘ sun- 
worshippers,’ gave their name to the peninsula Saurnshtra, or 
Syria, and the djmastics of Ciiauka, nnd CrrAui.uc, or Sor>ANicr, 
who succeeded them on their expulsion by the Parthinns, retained 
the title of BAT.iCAnAES, corrupted by Renaudot’s Arabian 
travellers into Baeuaha [802]. 

{Note 2), — ^The importance of the discovery of these ncio eras 
has already been descanted on in the annals, S. 1320-915, the 
date of this inscription = 375 of Vicrama for the first of the Balabhi 
era; and 1320-131 gives S, 1109 for the establishment of the 
Sevasinga era — established by the Gohils of the island of Deo, 

» [See lA, si. 242 f.] 
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of whom I have another memorial, dated 927 Balabhi Samvat. 
The Gohils, Chauras, and Gelilotes are all of one stock. 

{Note 3). — Arjuna'-Deva, Chaluc, was prince of Anhiilpoor or 
Anhui warra, founded by Vanraj Chaura in S. 802— henceforth 
the capital of the Balica-raes after the destruction of Balabhi. 

{Note 4). — ^This evinces that Anhuhvarra was still the emporium 
of commerce which the travellers of Renaudot and Edrisi describe. 

{Note 5 ). — From this it is evident that the Islandic Deo was 
a dependent fief of Anhulwarra. 

{Note 6). — The great temple of Somnath. 

{Note 7 ). — ^The tutelary divinity of the Chauluc race. 

{N^ote 8). — The goddess of the Bhil tribes. 


No. V 


Inscription from the ruins of Aitpoor.* 


In Samvatsir 1034, the 16th of the month Bysak, was erected 
tliis dwelling ^ of Nanukswami. 

From Anundpoor came he of Brahmin ® race (may he flourish), 
Muliee Deva Sri Goha Dit, from whom became famous on the 
earth the Gohil tribe ; 

2. Bhoj. ' 

3. Mahindra. 

4. Naga. 

5. Syeela. 

6. Aprajit. ^ 

7. Mahindra, ho equal as a warrior did then exist on the earth s 
surface. 

8. Kalblioj was resplendent as the sun.^ 

9. lOioman, an unequalled warrior ; from liim 

10. Bhirtrpad, the Tiluk of the three worlds ; and from whom 


11. Singji ; whose Ranee Maha Lakmee, of the warlike race 
of Rashtra (Rahtore), and from her was born : 

12 Sri Ullut. To him who subdued the earth and became 
its lord, was born Haria De^d : her praise was loiown in Hurs- 
poora ; and from her was born a mighty warrior in wbo.se ara 
^ctory reposed ; the IClietri of the field of battle, who broke the 
confederacy of his foes, and from the tree of whose fortune riclies 
were the fruit : an altar of learning ; from him was ' 

13, Nirvahana. ’ By the daughter of Sn Jaijah, of Chauhana 


race, was bom 
14. Salvahana. 


■ 1 [This name is wrongly transliterated. It is Atapura, now Ad, Ahad 
or Ahar, 2 miles E. of Udaipur (U, xxxix., 1910, p. 18B If.).] • 

o • P yipra cnla. ^ Ark. 
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Such were Iheir (the princes Avhosc names nre given) fortunes 
wliicli I liavc related. From liim was horn [803]. 

15. Sccti Koomar. How can he be described ? — He who 
conquered and made his own the three qualifications (.sne/i) J ' 
whose fortiincs equalled those of Phirtrpad. In the abode of 
wealth Sri Aitpoor, which he had made his dwelling, surrounded 
by a crowd of princes ; the Iculpilroom to his pcojile ; whose foot- 
soldiers arc many ; with vaults of treasure — whose fortunes ha%'c 
ascended to heaven — ^^vhose city derives its beauty from the inter- 
course of merchants ; and in which there is but one single evil, 
the killing darks from the bright cj'cs of beauty, carrj’ing destruc- 
tion to the vassals of the prince.- 


No. VI 

Inscription of Kumar Pal Solanki, in the Mindra of Brimha, in 

Choctore, recording his conquest of Salpoori, in the Punjab. 

To him who lakes delight in the abode of waters ; from whose 
braided locks ambrosial drops contimially descend; even this 
Mahndeva, may he protect thee ! 

He of Chaillae tribe, having innumerable gems of ancestry, 
flowing from a sea of splendour, was Moolr.aj, sovereign of the earth. 

What did he resemble, wliose renowm was bright as a fair 
.sparkling gem, diffusing liappinc.ss and ease to the sons of the 
earth ? 'Many mighty princes there were of his line ; but none 
before bar! niadc the great snerifiee. 

Generations after him, in the laj)sc of many j'cars, was .Sid 
Haj, a name known to the world ; whose frame was encased in 
the riches of vietorj', and whose deeds were sounded over the 
curinin of the earth ; and who, bj' the fire of his own frame and 
fortune, heaped np uneousumablc wealth. 

After him was Kumar Pal Deo. What was he like, who by 
the strength of his invincible mind crushed all his foes ; whose 
commands the other sovereigns of the earth placed on their fore- 
heads ; who compelled the lord of Sacambhari to bow at his feet : 

* 1. I’ribhoo. ] 

2. Ootehlm. !■ Three b'notis. 

‘3. Miintri. j 

® fErHkino, who obtained n coiTcct copy of lluB TnBorqition from Pandit 
Gnnrishanknr II. Ojha, write.s : “ In hi.s traiiKlation Tod loft out sovoral 
110010 .“!, naiiioly, Mnttat, KhiimiTii II., Mahilj’ok, Khuiiian III., and Bliartari 
Bhat II. ; but with tbo holp of a copy recently di.scovorod at] Mfiiidal in 
tho house of a dc.scondant of the Pandit Avhoin Tod employed, it has been 
jioRsiblo to supply tho ornission.s, and it ni.ay bo added that these names arc 
confirmed by other iiisoriptions ” (ii. A. M). Erskino givo.s a eorrected 
list of tho Chiefs of lifcwar in ii. B. S IT.] 

von. Ti z 
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who in person carried his arms to Sewaluk, making the mountain 
lords to bow before him, even in the city of Salpoori ? 

On the mountain Chutterkote . . . ar, the lord of men, in 
sport placed this [writing] amidst the abode of the gods : even on 
its pinnacle did he place it. Wiy ? That it might be beyond 
the reach of the hands of fools ! 

As Nissa-Nath, the lord who rules the night, looking on the 
faces of the fair Kamunis below, feels envious of their fairness, 
and ashamed of the dark spots on Ms own countenance, even so 
does Chutterkote blush at seeing this (Prasishta) on her pinnacle. 

Samvat 1207 (month and daj'^ broken off) [804].^ 


No. VII 

Inscriptions on copper-plates found at Nadole relative 
to the Chohan princes. 

The treasury of knowledge of the Almighty (Jina) cuts the 
Icnots and intentions of mankind. Pride, conceit, desire, anger, 
avarice. It is a partition to the three ^ worlds. Such is JLvha- 
viRA : ® may he grant thee happiness ! 

In ancient times the exalted race of Chohan had sovereignty 
to the bounds of ocean ; and in Nadole swayed Lacshman, Raja. 
He had a son named Lohia ; and his Bulraj, his Vigraua Pal ; 
from him sprung Mahindra Deva ; his son was Sri Anhula, the 
cliief amongst the princes of his time, whose fortunes were known 
to aU. His son was Sri Bal Presad ; but having no issue, his 
younger brother, Jaitr Raj, succeeded. His son was Pbithw'! 
Pal,, endued with strength and fiery qualities ; but he having no 
issue, was succeeded by his younger brother Jul ; he by his 
brother IMaun Raja, the abode of fortune. His son was Alan- 
DEVA.^ IVlien he mounted the throne, he reflected this world 
was a fable : that this frame, composed of unclean elements, of 
flesh, blood, and dust, was brought to existence in pain. Versed 
in the books of faith, he reflected on the evanescence of youth, 
resembling the scintillation of the fire-fly ; ^ that riches were as 
the dew-drop on the lotos-leaf, for a moment resembling the 
pearl, but soon to disappear. Thus meditating, he commanded 

1 [See EfigtapMa Indica, ii. 422^ ff.] 

a Xribha,wun-Ioca ; or Patala, Mirtha, Sworga. 

3 Mahavira, to whom the temple was thus endowed by the Chohan prince, 
foilower of Siva, was the last of the twenty-four Jinas, or apostles of the 

prince being the twelfth from Lacshman, allowing twenty-two 
years to a reign, 264-1218 ; date of inscription, S. 954, or a.d. 898, thp 
period of Lacshman. 

B Kndheaia. 
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his servants, and sent them forth to his chieftains, to desi:.' . i 
to bestow happiness on others, and to walk in tlie paths c-:' ■ . 

In Samvat 1218, in the month of Sawnm the 29ih,^ per: i 
the sacrifiee to lire, and pouring forth libations to the disp 
darkness, he bathed the image of the omniscient, the : ■ li < 
things which move and are immovable, Sudasiva, with the ■ ■ - 

amrii, -and madethegiftsofgold, grain, and elothes to hiss: i 

teaeher, preeeptor, and the Brahmins to their hearts’ ■: ■ . 
Taking iil in his hand, ■with rings on his finger of the ciisa i-- .‘ ■ ■■ 
holding water and rice in the palm of his hand, he made a r ■ ' 
live moodras monthly in perpetiiit 5 '^ to the Sandcra Gate' ■ i- 
saffron, sandal-wood, and ghee for the serviee of the temple of 
ALuiavira in the white market (mandra) of the to^vn. Hence this 
copper-plate. This charity which I have bestowed will continue 
as long as the Sandera Gatcha exist to receive, and my issue to 
grant it- 

To whoever may rule hereafter I touch their hands, that it 
may be perpetual, ■\^^loever bestows charity will live sixty 
thousand years in heaven ; whoever resumes it, the like in hell ! 

Of Pra^avansa,* his name Dhurnidhur, his son Kurmchund 
being minister, and the sa.iiri Rlunorut Ram, with his sons Visala 
and Sridhara, by writing this inscription made his name re- 
splendent. By Sri Axan’s own hand was this copper-plate 
bestowed. Samvat 1218 [805].® 

TREATY between the Honourable the English East-India 
Company and Maharana Bhccm Sing, Rana of Oudeepoor, 
concluded by Mr. Charles Thcophilus Metcalfe on the part of 
the Honourable Company, in virtue of full powers granted 
by his Excellency the Alost Noble the Marquis of Hastings, 
K.G., Governor-General, and by Tliakoor Ajcet Sing on the 
part of the Maharana, in virtue of full powers conferred by 
the Alaharana aforesaid. 

IFirst Arlidc. — There shall be perpetual friendship, alliance, 
and unity of interests between the two states, from generation to 
generation, and the friends and enemies of one shall be the friends 
and enemies of both. 

Second Arlicle, — ^The British Government engages to protect 
the principality and territory of Oudeepoor. 

Third Article. — ^Thc Alaharana of Oudeepoor Avill always act 
in subordinate co-operation with the British Government, and 
acknowledge its supremacy, and ivill not have any connection 
with other chiefs or states. 

* Stidi choudus. 

® Milk, curds, clarified butter, honey, butter, and sugar. 

® One of eighty-four divisions of Jain tribes. 

* Poorval, a branch of the Oswal race of Jain laity. 

® [See Epigrapliia Indica ii. 422 IT.] 
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Fourth Article — ^The Maharana of Oudeepoor -will not ente’ , 
into any negotiation with any chief or state without the laib' , ■ 
ledge and sanction of the British Government ; but his us J. 
amicable correspondence ■ndth friends and relations shall contir . ' 
Fifth Article. — ^The Maharana of Oudeepoor will not com ' 
aggressions upon any one ; and if by accident a dispute aria., 
with any one, it shall be submitted to the arbitration and award 
of the British Government, 

Sixth Article. — One-fourth of the revenue, of the actual terri- 
tory of Oudeepoor shall be paid annually to the British Govern- . 
ment as tribute for five years ; and after that term three-eighths 
in perpetuity. The Maharana will not have connection with any 
other power on account of tribute, and if any one advance claims 
of that nature, the British Government engages to reply to them. 

Seventh Article. — ^Whereas the Maharana represents that 
portions of the dominions of Oudeepoor have fallen, by improper 
means, into the possession of others, and solicits the restitution 
of those places ; the British Government from a want of accurate 
information is not able to enter into any positive engagement 
on this subject ; but Avill always keep in view the renovation of 
the prosperity of the state of Oudeepoor, and after ascertaining 
the nature of each case, will use its best exertions for the accom- 
plishment of the object, on every occasion on which it may be! 
proper to do so. Whatever places may thus be restored to..*-\^’ 
state of Oudeepoor by the aid of the British Government, th .;-• 
eighths of their revenues shall be paid in perpetuity to the B ^ 
Government. *> 

Eighth Article. — ^The troops of the state of Oudeepoor'S^- \ 
be furnished according to its means, at the requisition of fh A, 
British Government. • i 

Ninth Article. — ^The Maharana of Oudeepoor shall always be ' 
absolute ruler of his own country, and the British jurisdicti|ir j 
shall not be introduced into that principality. ' . 

Tenth Article. — ^The present treaty of ten articles having been 
concluded at Dililee, and signed and sealed by Mr. Charles Theo- 
philus Metcalfe and Thakoor Aject Sing Buhadoor [806], the 
ratifications of the same, by his Excellency the -Most Noble the 
Governor-General, and Maharana Bheem Sing, shall be mutually 
delivered within a month from this date. 

Done at Dihlee, this thirteenth day of January, a.d. 1818. ’ 

(Signed) C. T. IMBTCALFE (L.S.). 

THAKOOR AJEET SING (L.S.^ i 


BOOK V 

ANNALS OF JL^RWAE 
CHAPTER 1 

Etymology of Marwar. — ^Marwar is a corruption of Maruwar, 
classically Marustliali or Marusthan, ‘ the region of death.’ It 
is also called Marudesa, whence the unintelligible Mardes of the 
’"'.rly Muhammadan •writers. The bards frequently style it 
Hhar, which is synonymous •with Marudesa, or, when it suits 
Tl- •'* rhyme, simply Maru. Though now restricted to the 
.,^.ry subject to the Rathor race, its ancient and appropriate 
.nphcation comprehended the entire ‘ desert,’ from the Sutlej 
to the ocean. 

; The Rathors. — A concise genealogical sketch of the Rathor 
^hers of Marwar has already been given ; ^ we shall therefore 
briefly pass over those times “ when a genealogical tree would 
strike root in any soil”; when the ambition of the Rathors, 
whose branches (sakha) spread rapidly over ‘ the region of death,’ 
iwas easily gratified v/ith a solar [2] pedigree. As it is desirable, 
ihowever, to record their oivn opinions regarding their origin, we 
/shall make extracts from the chronicles (hereafter enumerated). 
Instead of fusing the whole into one mass, as in the Annals of 
Mewar. The reader will occasionally be presented mth simple 
vnslations of whatever is most interesting in the Rathor records. 
Authorities. — ^Let us begin with a statement of the author’s 
horities ; first, a genealogical roll of the Rathors, furnished 
m Yati, or Jain priest, from the temple of Narlai.- . This roll 
^ See Vol. I. p.'lOS. 

/'An ancient to’n'n in Marwar [about 80 inUes S.15. of Jodhpur city]. 

029 
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fonmvS usual, with a theogony 

folIoAvcd by the production of the ‘ first Rathor from the snkc 

{rahat) of India,’ i tlie nominal father being ‘ Yavanaswa nWnnp 
Of Parh-piir ’ Of the .topography of Parlipt, the 

race oUhcir progenitor, a Yavan prince, of the Aswa or Asi tribe = 
" f Scythic origin of this Rajput family. 

he chronicle proceeds TOth the foundation of Kanyakubja,'' 
or Kanauj, and the origin of Kama-dhwaja^ (vu/go Kamdhuj), 
the titular appellation of its princes, and concludes ivith the 
thirteen great Saldia, or ramifications of the Rathors, and their 
Gotrachary^a, or genealogical creed.® 

Another roll of considerable antiquity, commences in the 
fabulous age, with a long string of names, without facts ; its sole 
value consists in the esteem in which the tribe holds it. We may 
omit all that precedes Nain Pal, who. in the year S. 52G (a.d. 470 ®) 
conquered Kanauj, slaying its monarch Ajaipal ; from which 
period the race was termed Kanaujia Rathor. The genealogy 
proceeds to Jaiehand, the last monarch of Kanauj ; relates the 
. emigration oMiis nephew Siahji, ^Siyaj|, and his establishment 

^ [A folic etymology, the name being derived from Easlitml-fifn nlnVii 
inay mean the chief, as opposed to the fanlc and file of fhe Ea?ta Snast- 

P with Eeddi, a Dravidian caste in i India 

(JJO, 1 . tart 1 . 119, Part u. 22 note, 178, 383 If.).] 

- One of ^0 four tribes which overturned the Greek kingdom of Bactrii 
'Ihe ancient Hmdn cosmographers claim the Aswa ns a grand branch of theh 

‘1*0 “It'S 

* Kama-dhwaja, the banner of Cupid ’ ^ 

Jtoyte eS fT'"‘ 

the north. This was the period of one of the errand imini "r. ^o“ght from 
races from Central Asia, who established Icingdoms in the PanfJ^^ 
the Indus. Pal or Pah, the universal adjunct to'eveiy proStTni ^ 
cates the pastoral race of these invaders [?]. [The reason Ay Iho mpt 
genealogies do not go back to an early date is. that nianv Vi 
recruited from Gurjara and other foreign tribes. The taln^f 
the Eathors from Kanauj is a myth, as the dynasty of that “i * 

to the Gah-advala or Gaharwar clan. The object of the storv Ss f 
thotribo to the heroic Jaiehand (Smith, 385).] ^ 
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in the desert (Maruwar), with a handful of Ms brethren (a 
of the mighty kingdom of Kanauj) ; and terminates w .: '.''i 
death of Raja Jaswant Singh in S. 1735 (a.d. 1679), 
ing everj"^ branch and scion, until we see them spreading over 
ftlaru [3]. 

Genealogy ceases to be an uninteresting pursuit when it 
enables us to mark the progress of animal vegetation, from the 
germ to the complete development of the tree, until the land is 
overshadowed with its branches ; and bare as is the chronicle to 
the moralist or historian, it exliibits to the observer of the powers 
of the animal economy, data winch the annals of no other people 
on earth can fmnish. In a.d. 1193 we see the throne of Jaichand 
overturned ; bis nephew, with a handful of retainers, taking 
service with a petty chieftain in the Indian desert. In less than 
four centuries we find the descendants of these exiles of the 
Ganges occupying nearly the whole of the desert ; having founded 
three capitals, studded the land with the castles of its feudality, 
and bringing into the field fifty thousand men, ek bap ha beta, 
‘ the sons of one father,’ to combat the emperor of DeUii. What 
a contrast does their unnoticed growth present to that of the 
Islamite conquerors of Kanauj, of whom five dynasties passed 
away in ignorance of the renovated existence of the Rathor, 
until the ambition of Slier Shah brought liim into contact with 
the descendants of Siahji, whose valour caused Mm to exclaim 
“ he had nearly lost the crown of India for a handful of barley,” 
in allusion to the poverty of their land I ^ 

What a sensation does it not excite when we know that a 
sentiment of kindred pervades every individual of tliis immense 
affiliated body, who can point out, in the great tree, the branch 
of his origin, whilst not one is too remote from the main stem to 
forget its pristine connexion with it I The moral sympathies 
created by such a system pass unheeded by the chronicler, who 
must deem it futile to describe what aU sensibly feel, and wMch 
renders his page, albeit little more than a string of names, one of 
paramount mterest to the ‘ sons of Siahji.’ 

The third authority is the Suraj Prakas (Surya Prakasa), 
composed by the bard Karnidhan, durmg the reign and by 
command of Raja Abhai Singh. This poetic history, comprised 
in 7500 stanzas, was copied from the original manuscript, and 

1 [See p. 835.] 
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sent to me by Raja Man, in the year 1820.^ As usual, the Kavya 
(bard) commences with the origin ol all things, tracing the 
Rathors from the creation do^vn to Sumitra ; from whence is a 
blank until he recommences with the name of Kamdhuj, wliich 
appears to have been the title assumed by Nain Pal, on his 
conquest of Kanauj. Although Karnidhan must have taken his 
facts from the [4] royal records, they correspond very well with 
the roll from Narlai. The bard is, however, in a great hurry to 
bring the founder of the Rathors into Marwar, and slurs over the 
defeat and death of Jaichand. Nor does he dwell long on his 
descendants, though he enumerates them all, and points out the 
leading events until he reaches the reign of Jaswant Singh, 
grandfather of Abhai Singh, who “ commanded the bard to ^v^ite 
the Suraj Prakas.” 

The next authority is the Raj Rupak Akhyat, or ‘ the royal 
relations.’ This work commences with a short account of the 
Suryavansa, from their cradle at Ajodhya ; then takes up Siahji’s 
migration, and in the same strain as the preceding work, rapidly 
passes over all events until the death of Raja Jaswant j but it' 
becomes a perfect chronicle of events during the minority of his 
successor Aj it, his eventful reign, and that of Abhai Singh, to the 
conclusion of the war against Sarbuland Klian, viceroy of Gujarat. 
Throwing aside the meagre historical introduction, it is professedly 
a chronicle of the events from S. 1735 (a.d. 1679) to S. 1787 (a.d. 
1734), the period to which the Suraj Prakas is brought do'vvn. 

A portion of the Bijai Vilas, a poem of 100,000 couplets, also 
fell into my hands : it chiefly relates to the reign of the prince 
whose name it bears, Bijai Singh, the son of Baklita Singh. It 
details the civil wars waged by Bijai Singh and his cousin Ram 
Singh (son of Abhai Singh), and the consequent introduction of 
the Mahrattas into Marwar. 

From a biographical work named simply ICliyat, or ‘ Story,’ I 
obtained that portion which relates to the lives of Raja Udai 
Singh, the friend of Akbar ; his son Raja Gaj, and grandson 
Jaswant Singh. These sketches exhibit in true colours the- 
character of the. Rathors. 

Besides these, I caused to be drawn up by an intelligent man, 
who had passed his life in office at Jodhpur, a memoir of transac- 
tions from the death of Ajit Singh, in a.d. 1629, down to the treaty 
1 This manuscript is deposited in the library of the Koyal Asiatic Society. 
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willi tlie English Government in a.d. 1818. The ancestors of the 
narrator had filled ofTiccs of trust in the Stale, and he was a living 
chronicle both of the past and present. 

From these sources, from conversations with the reigning 
sovereign, his nobles, his ambassadors, and subjects, materials 
were collected for this sketch of the Rathors — barren, indeed, of 
events at first, but redundant of them as we advance. 

A genealogical table of the Rathors is added, showing the grand 
offsets, whose [5] descendants constitute the feudal friirage of the 
present day. A glance at this table will show the claims of each 
house ; and in its present distracted condition, owing to civil 
broils, will enable the paramount power to mediate, when neces- 
sary, with impartiality, in the conflicting claims of the prince and 
his feudatories. 

Rathor Origins. — We shall not attempt to solve the question, 
whether the Rathors arc, or arc not, Ravi-vansa, ‘ Children of 
the Sun ’ ; nor shall we dispute cither the birth or etymon of the 
first Rathor (from the rahat or spine of Indna), or search in the 
north for the kingdom of the nominal father ; but be content to 
conclude that this celeslial interference in the household concerns 
of the Parlipur prince was invented to cover some disgrace. The 
name of Yavnna, with the adjunct Aswa or Asi, clearly indicates 
the Indo-Scj'thic ‘ barbarian ’ from beyond the Indus. In the 
gcneidogj' of the Lunar races descended of Budha and Ila (illercury 
and the Earth — see T.able I. \^ol. I.), the five sons of Bajaswa arc 
made to pco])le the countries on and beyond the Indus ; and in 
the scanty records of Ale.xandcr’s invasion mention is made of 
many races, as the Assasenae and Assakenoi, stilt dwelling in these 
regions. 

This period was fruitful in change to the old-established 
dynasties of the Hindu continent, when numerous races of 
barbarians, namely, Huns, Parthians, and Getac, had fixed 
colonies on her western and northern frontiers.^ 

“ In S. 52G (a.d. 470) Nain Pal obtained Kanauj, from which 
period the llatirdrs assumed the title of Kamdhuj. His son was 
Padaratli,= his Punja, from whom sprung the thirteen great 
families, bearing the patronymic Kamdhuj, namely : 

1 Coanias. Annals of Mewfir. Gotao or Jat Inscription, A])pondix, Vol. I. 

2 Callod Bharat in tho Yati’s roll ; an error of ono or other of the authori- 
ties in transcribing from tho more ancient records. 
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“ 1st. Dharma Bambo : his descendants styled Dancsra 
Kamdhuj. 

“ 2nd. Banuda, who fought the Afghans at Kangra, and 
founded Abhaipur : hence the Abhaipura Kamdhuj. 

“ 3rd. Virachandra; who married the daughter of Hamira 
Chaulian, of Anhilpur Patan ; he had fourteen sons, who emi- 
grated to the Deccan : his descendants called Kapolia Kamdhuj. 

“ 4th. Amrabijai, who married the daughter of the Pramara 
prince of Koragarh ^ on the Ganges ; — slew 16^000 Pramaras, and 
took possession of Kora, whence'the Kora Kamdhuj “ [6]. 

“ 5th. Sujan Binod : his descendants Jarkliera Kamdhuj. 

“ 6th. Padma, who conquered Orissa, and also Bogilana,® from 
Raja Tejman Yadu. 

“ 7th. Aihar, who took Bengal from the Yadus : hence Aihara 
Kamdhuj. 

“ 8th. Bardeo ; his elder brother offered liim in appanage 
Benares, and eighty-four townships j but he preferred founding 
a city, wliich .he called Paraklipur:^ his descendants Parakli 
Kamdhuj. 

“ 9th. Ugraprabhu, who made a pilgrimage to the slrrine of 
Hinglaj Chandel,'' who, pleased with the severity of his penance, 
caused a sword to ascend from the fountain, with which he 
conquered the southern countries toucliing the ocean : ® his 
descendants Chandela Kamdhuj. 

“ 10th. Muktaman, who conquered possessions in the north 
from Bhan Tuar : his descendants Bira Kamdhuj. 

“ 11th. Bharat, at the age of sixty-one, conquered Kanaksar, 
under the northern hills, from Rudrasen of the Bargujar tribe ; 
his descendants styled Bhariau Kamdhuj. 

“ 12 th., Alankal foimded IChairoda ; fought the Asuras 
(Muslims) on the banks of the Attock : his descendants IGierodia 
Kamdhuj. 

✓ 

1 [In the Fatehpur District (/(?/, xv. 398.] 

An inscription given in the Transaclions of the Boyal Asiatic Society 
(vol. ix. p. 440), found at Kora, relates to a branch of the ICanauj family. 

’ [? Baglan in Nasik District, Bombay {IGl, vi. 190).] 

* Qu. Parkar, towards the Indus t On the coast of Mekran. 

“ If we can credit these legends, wo see the Rathor Rajputs spreading 
over all India. I give these bare facts verbatim, as some traces may yet 
remain of the races in those countries. [These are pure legends, see Smith, 
EHI, 377 fl.] 
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“ 13lh. Chand obtained Tarapur in the north. He married a 
daughter of llic Chauhan of Talicra/ a city well known to the 
•\vorld : with her he came to Benares. 

“ And thus the race of Surya multiplied. 

“ Bamboy or Dharma-Bambo, sovereign of Kanauj, had a son, 
Ajaichand.^ For twenty- one generations they bore the titles 
of Kao ; afterwards that of Raja. Udaichand, Narpati, Kanak- 
sen, Sahassal, Meghsen, Birabhadra, Deosen, Binialsen, Dansen, 
Mukund, Budha, Rajsen, Tirpal, Sripunjn, Bijaiehand,^ liis son 
Jaichand, who became the Naik of Kanauj, with the surname 
Dal Pangla.” 

Jaichand. — Nqthing is related of the actions of these princes, 
from the conquest of Kanauj [7] by Nain Pal, in A.d. 470, and the 
establishment of his thirteen grandsons in divers countries, until 
we reach Jaichand, in whose per son (a.d. 1193) terminated the 
Kathor sovereignty on, thc Gangcs ; and we have only twent}’- 
one names to" nil up the space of seven centuries, allliouglr the 
testimony on which it is given ‘ asserts there were twenty-one 
princes bearing the title of Rao prior to the assiunption of that 
of Raja. But the important information is omitted as to who 
was the first to assume this title. There are names in the Yati’s 
roll that are not in the Suraj Prakas, which wc have followed ; 
and one of these, Rangatdhwaj, is .said to have overcome Jasraj 
Tuar, king of Dellii, for whose period %ve have correct data : yet 
wc cannot incorporate the names in the Yati’s roll with that just 
given without vitiating each ; and ns wc have no facts, it is useless 
to perplex ourselves with a barren genealogy. But we can assert 
that it must have been a splendid dynasty, and that their actions, 
from the conqueror Nain Pal to the last prince, Jaichand, were 
well dcsers'ing of commemoration. That they were com- 
memorated in written records there cannot be a doubt ; for the 
trade of the bardic chroniclers in India has flourished in all 
ages, 

* [Bulira] a city often mentioned by Feriebta [i. Introcl. Ixxii.] in the early 
times of the Mulinjiimndans. 

- Nain Pal must have preceded Dbarma-Bainbo by five or six genera- 
tions. 

^ Called Abbaichand, in tbo Suraj Prakas. 

^ Also styled Bijaipal ; classically Vijayapala, ‘ Fosterer of Victory. 

^ The Suraj Prakas. 
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The City of Kanauj.— Although we have abundant authority 
to assert the grandeur of the kingdom of Kanauj ^ at the period 
of its extinetion, both from the bard Chand and the concurrent 
testimony of Muhammadan authors, yet are we astonished at the 
description of the capital, attested not only by the annals of the 
Rathors, but by those of their antagonists, the Chauhans. 

The circumvallation of Kanau] covered a space of more than 
tliirty miles ; and its munerous forces obtained for its prince the 
epithet of ‘ Dal Pangla,’ meaning that the mighty host (Dal) was 
lame or had a halt in its movements owing to its numbers, of 
which Chand observes that in the march “ the van had reached 
their ground ere the rear had moved off.” The Suraj Prakas 
gives the amount of this army, which in numbers might compete 
udth the most potent which, in ancient or modern times, was ever 
sent into the field. “ Eighty thousand men in armour ; thirty 
thousand horse covered -svith pakhar, or quilted mail; three 
hundred thousand Paiks or infantry ; and of bow-men and battle- 
axes two hundred thousand ; besides a cloud of elephants bearing 
warriors ” [8], 

This immense army was to oppose the Yavana beyond the 
Indus ; for, as the chronicle says, “ The king of Gor and Irak 
crossed the Attock. - There Jai Singh met the conflict, when the 
Nilab changed its name to Surkhab." There was the Ethiopic 
(Habshi) king, and the skilful Franlc learned in all arts,® over- 
come by the lord of Kanauj.” 

The chronicles of the Chaulians, the sworn foe of tlie Rathors, 
repeat the greatness of the monarch of Kanauj, and give him the 
title of “ Mandalika.” ^ They affirm that he overcame the Idng 
of the north,® making eight tributary Idngs prisoners ; that he 
twice defeated Siddhraj, long of Anliilwara, and extended, his 
dominions south of the Nerbudda, and that at length, in the fulness 
of liis pride, he had divine honours paid him in the rite Swayam- 

^ See Inscriptions of Jaichand, Vijayachand, and Kora, in the 9th and 
14th vols. of the Asiatic Researches. 

~ The Kilab, or ‘ blue water,’ tho Indus, changed its name to the ‘ Ked- 
stream ' (Siirkhab), or ‘ ensanguined.’ 

® It is singular that Chand likewise mentions the Prank as being in the 
army of Shihabu-d-din, in the conquest of his sovereign Prithiraj. If this 
be true, it must have been a desultory or fugitive band of crusaders. 

* [Ruler of a district {mandal).) 

® They thus style the kings west of the Indus. 
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vara.^ This distinction, which involves the most august cere- 
mony, and is held as a virtual assumption of universal supremacy, 
had in all ages been attended with disaster. In the rite of 
Swayamvara every office, down to the scullion of the Rasora, 
or banquet-hall, must be performed by royal personages ; nor 
had it been attempted by any of the dynasties which ruled India 
since the Pandu : not even Vikrama, though he introduced his 
civn era, had the audacity to attempt what the Rathor determined 
to execute. All India was agitated by the accounts of the 
magnificence of the preparations, and circular invitations were 
despatched to every prince, inviting liim to assist at the pompous 
ceremony, wliich was to conclude with the nuptials of the raja’s 
only daughter, who, according to the customs of those days, 
would select her future lord from the assembled chivalry of India. 
The Chauhan bard describes the revelry and magnifieence of the 
scene : the splendour of the Yajnasala, dr ‘ hall of sacrifice,’ 
surpassing all powers of description; in which were assembled 
all the princes of India, “ save the lord of the Chauhans, and 
Samara of Mewar,” who, scorning this assumption of supremacy, 
Jaichand made their effigies in gold, assigning to them the most 
servile posts ; that of the king of the Chauhans being Poliya, or 
‘ porter of the hall.’ Prithiraj, whose life was one succession of feats 
of arms and gallantry, had a double motive for action — ^love and 
revenge. He determined to enjoy both, or perish in the attempt ; 
“to spoil the sacrifice and bear away the fair of Kanauj from its 
halls, though beset [9] by all the heroes of Hind.” The details of 
this exploit form the most spirited of the sixty-nine books of the 
bard . The Chauhan executed his purpose, and , mth the elite of the 
warriors of Delhi, bore off the princess in open day from Kanauj . A 
desperate running-fight of five days took place. To use the words of 
the bard, “ he preserved his prize ; he gained immortal renown, 
but he lost the sinews of Delhi.” So did Jaichand those of Kanauj ; 
and each, who had singly repelled all attacks of the kings, fell in 
turn a prey to the Ghori Sultan,^* who skilfully availed himself of 
these international feuds, to make a permanent conquest of 
India. 

The Great States of North Infiia.-^We may here briefly describe 

^ [Tho “ Seouair ” of the text seems to represent swayamvara, the rite of 
selection of her husband by aTmaiden.] 

“ [Shihabu-d-din, A.n. 1176-1200.] 
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the state of Hindustan at this epoch, and for centuries previous 
to the invasions of Mahmud. 

There were four great kingdoms, namely — 

1. Delhi, under the Tuars and Chaulians. 

2. Kanauj, under the Rathors. 

3. Mewar, under the Guhilots. 

4. Anhilwara, under the Chauras and Solankis. 

To one or other of these States the numerous petty princes of 
India paid homage and feudal serviee. The boundary between 
Delhi and Kanauj was the Kalinadi, or ‘ black stream ’ ; tlie 
Kalindi of the Greek geographers.^ Delhi claimed supremacy 
over all the countries westward to the Indus, embracing the lands 
watered by its arms, from the foot of the Himalaya, — ^the desert 
— to the Aravalli chain. The Chauhan king, successor to the 
Tuars, enumerated one hundred and eight great vassals, many of 
whom were subordinate princes. 

The power of Kanauj extended north to the foot of the Snowy 
mountains ; eastward to Kasi (Benares) ; and across the Chambal 
to the lands of the Chandel (now Bundelkhand) ; on the south its 
possessions came in contact with Mewar. 

Mewar, or Madhyawar, the ‘ central region,’ - was bounded to 
the north by the Aravalli, to the south by the Pramaras of Dhar 
(dependent on Kanauj), and westward by Anhilwara, which State 
was bounded by the ocean to the south, the Indus on the west, 
and the desert to the north. 

There are records of great wars amongst aU these princes. The 
Chauhans and Guhilots, whose dominions were contiguous, were 
generally allies, and the Rathors and Tuars (predecessors of the 
Chauhans), who were only divided by the Kalinadi, often dyed it 
with their blood. Yet this warfare was never of an [10] extermin- 
ating kind ; a marriage quenched a feud, and they remained 
friends until some new cause of strife arose. 

If, at the period preceding Mahmud, the traveller had journeyed 

i [The Kalindi River, the name of which was corrupted into Kalinadi, 
rises in the Muzaffarnagar District, and joins the Ganges near Kananj, 310 
mUes from its source {IGI, xiv. 309).] 

® [The word Mewar represents the original Medapata, “ land of the Med 
tribe.” The bulk, of the army of Chashtana, the Western Satrap, appear to 
have consisted of Mevas or Medas, from whoso settlement in Central Rajpu- 
tana the province seems to have received its present name, Mewada (BG, i. 
Part i. 33).] 



Tin? INVASION OF SHIIIABU-D-DIN flno 

flirntinh llic courts of Europe, nnd falccn the line of route, in 
subsequent. .n"cs pursuofl iiy Timur, by JJy7,antium, lhrou"b 
Glur/ni (adorned witli the spoils of India), to Delhi, Kanauj, and 
Anbihvara, how superior in all that conslitiitcs eiviliwdion would 
the Rajput princes have appeared to him ! — in arts immeasurably 
so ; in arms by no means inferior. .At that epoch, in the west, 
ns in the east, every .State was governed on feudal principles. 
IInpj>ily for Europe, the democrat ieal princijde gained admittance, 
nnd imi)arted a new chametcr to her institutions- ; while the third 
estate of India, indeed of Asia, remained permanently excluded 
from all share in the government which was supported by its 
labour, everj- ptirsuil but that of arms being deemed ignoble. 
To this cause, and the endless wars which fcud.ality engendered, 
R.-ijput nationality foil a victim when nttaclccd by the means at 
command of the despotic kings of the north. 

The Invasion of Sliihabn-d-dln. — .Shihabu-d-din, king of Ghor, 
taking advantage of these dissensions, invaded India. lie first 
encountered Prithiraj. the Chatihan king of Delhi, the outwork 
and bulwark of India, whieii fell. Shihabu-d-din then attacked 
•Taichand, who was weakened by the previous struggle. Kanauj 
put forth all her strength, but in vain ; and her monarch was the 
last son of “ the Yavana of Pnrlipur” who ruled on the hanks of 
the Ganges. lie mol a death congenial to the Hindu, being 
drowned in the sacred sirc.'un in ntlemj)ling to escaj)e.’ 

This event happened in .S. 12tt) (A.n. lin.'l), from which period 
the overgrown, gorgeous Kanauj ceased to be a Hindu city, whem 
the “thirty-six niccs " of vassal princes, from the Himalaya to 
the Vindhya, who served under the banners of Rnrdai Senn,= 
retired to their patrimonial estates. Rut thotigh the Ralhor 
name censed to exist on the shores of the Ganges, destiny decreed 
that a scion should be j)rescrved, to produce in a less favoured 
land a long line of kings; that in thirty-one generations his 
descendant. Raja .'Man, “ Raj, Rajeswara,” ‘ the king, the lord of 
kings,’ should be as vainglorious of the scejitrc of Jtlnru ns cither 
.Taichand when he commanded divine honours, or his still more 

’ [His corpse was recognized by hw fnlso tooth, " a circunist.'uico which 
throws some light on tho st.ito of mannera " (EIphinntx)no 

® Anothor titl(3 of tho monarch of Kanauj, “ tho b.anl of tho ho.st,” from 
which wo nro kd to undcratand ho w.an ns well versed in tho pnotio art as 
hi.s rival, tho Clianhan jirinco of Delhi. 
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nnnntc nnr-.tor Nnin l>nl fmnlfrcn {11) wit.irir.s bcfor^i, when he 
erect^a hh Umm- ?n Kftnmij. The Unthor may well hoa-st at his 
when he can tmee it tlirm.r;h n period of ISf.O years, In 
hnea! <|M<*ent from rnnle to male ; nnd contentea with this may 
ienw to the mystie pope ut ihc !)nrd. or the intcrjmlntctl pages of 
the rumtms, the prrioil preretHrifr Xnin Fal. 


CIIAPTEK 2 

Miftratioii of the R.nthors into Rnipntnnn.--In S, 12CS (a.v. 
1212), e!|*))ftvn yv'.m .«.!ihsequrnl }« flic nverlhmu’ hfltanauj, 
5iah|i nfid j-motForis of i(s' last iiinnnroh. ahanrloncfl the 

land of their hirtJi, nrnf witJi tv.-o hnndn-d rf lniners, the week of 
Ihejf viissinlato’, joumeyi-f} ^eestwrirt! to the desert, avith the Intent, 
nt^'ortlitij; t'» some at the eltronicjes. of tnakinit a pilgTiinnge to the 
shrine of Dtrarka;' hnt nmirdhi't to others, and svUh more 
firuhahifify, to earse their fortunes in fresh flehfs. \inscathctl hy 
{lie luxuries in svhich they had been tried, and proud in their 
poverty and sol*' heritage, the glory of luinnuj {12). 

Tlio Tribes of Hnjpntan.t, — I<el at rapidly skeleh the treo/traphy 
of the tribes osvr whotn it svas destined these eniigrnnts of the 
fiangf's should obtain the mastery, from the .liimna to the Indus, 
and the flam Hiver to the Amsadli hills. First, on the cast, the 
Kachliwahns, tinder Mrih si, whose father, lino rvns killed 

in tlir nxir of fCanauj. Ajmer, Sarnhlmr, nnd the best lands of 
the fhauhans fell rapidly to the Isfainile — though thostronehokls 
tif the Aravnlli yet Klielt/Ti-d some, aiul Xadol continued for a 
century more to he povemed hy a tleseendnnl of llisnldeo. Mansi, 
lltinn of the livUm' tribe, n hranrh of the Parilmrs, still held 

* (Tile dale of Siha or ,'^i'ihji, ttie tmditinTin! founder of the Manvor 
dvansiv. «sis Hutsl ow-ndv tirirertain. An insi-riritien on a memorial Bfcne 
pirra {'he d-Ue as Vilmma Nambnt l:(r.», A.a. I3H7, nnd for lib gmiidson, 
ilhuhada V.S, ,s,i>. Kl'.Ut. He is cail.vl the eldrsi son of AsvntlhSnm 
inwithine^i in the if'Xt {lA, xl kOl). The. tradition i.s vitiated hy the fact 
that thl’i Wes not the lirat app-araiini of Uritliorr. in nojinitTina. An 
tion at Hijnptir atatsvi llmt five of thus clan ruled nUinthrindi (Hnstikumli) 
in tlie (eal!i eoritiirv (lirshine tit. A. St ; /f?f, vi. 21 < f.),] , n i < 

» [The iiidlm-t o’enipv the IV. Imrt of .Manvar ; wili not c.at tho iieali of 
the iK.ar: le‘lievt> that no niemher of the elan can im fitnictc hy UMning, 
•e.vinK to the privlietien of Khnkhaji, one of (lioir nnce.atora ; no qiidcmio 
ever l.nvikn out in their lerritniy tus it is under tho protection of f heirgoddess, 
Oiiasvnmla fifritn (CVnoet hV/iorf, Af/innir. ISOl, ii. ft!).) 
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Miitulor, atid tlif %!iri(iiis nininiias nroiititl jtnid Iiiin n feudal 
stdjjceiiou ns ihe first chief uf (Ite. desert. Xortlnvard, al)out 
Naijor, lived the eotiunuriity of the Mohils (a iiaine now extinct), 
whose chief [ilace was Aiirint. on wliich depended 1-f 10 villages. 
The whole of the tnicts now oee«pie<l hy Hikaner to Hliat ner were 
partitioned into petty rcpid)Iies of (JMac or Jats, relume history 
nvill hert'aftcr he related. ‘I'hrnce to the Oant River, tla^ ,1ohyas, 
D.'diyas, Kathis. Lani'ahas, atul other trihes whose nanu-s are 
now ohliteralcd, partly hy the swortl, partly hy cr)nvcrsion to 
Islamisni. .The Uliattis had for centnrie.s I)een c.s|j»!)lishc/l within 
the houixls they still itdiahil, and little expected that this handful 
of Ralhors wa*. riestined to enntnicl thein. The .Sodh.a jirince.s 
ailjoined the Hhattis .south, .and tlie .larejas oceui)ied the valley 
of the Indus ami Culch, 'J'he .‘'olaidn’s inters'etied helwcen them 
and the rnntianis of ,\hu ami (■Inimlntv.ati, which completed the 
chain hy junction with X.adol. Various (dueftains of the more 
ancient naecs. leadinsr a life of fearless imlepeudenee, acknowlcdj;- 
ini: ati oce.isiotud htduuission to their nion- jjnwerful neitrhhour.s, 
were scatte red throUi;liout this spiiec : .such as the Dahhis of 
Idar and .^l( wa : the (hdiils of Kherdhar ; the Deoras «)f Sanchor ; 
and .Soniidras of .lalor; the Mohils of .\urint ; the Sanlchlas of 
.Samili, rtr, ; all of whom h.ave cither had their hirihriehl seized 
hy the Hathor, or the fev.- who luive survived and yet rct.ain them 
.ar>.> cnrolleil nm<tn;.o.t their allodial vassals. 

The Exptoib of Sinliji. — The lind exploit of .Siahji was at 
Kulumad (twenty miles ^^esl of the city of nilainer, mil then in 
c.xistcncc), the residen<-e of a chieftain ftf the .Solatdd trihe. He 
received the royal j-mi(rnmts with kindne.ss, mid the latter repaid 
it hy the offer of their service.s to comhat his enemy, the .lareja 
chieftain of IMmlra. wcdl known in all the annals of the period, 
from Ihi; .Sutlej to the ocean, as I.akha I’ludaui, the most cele- 
hruted riever of Maru, who.se castle of I’huira stood amid.st. the 
almost inaecessihle [lit] sandhills of the ilesert. By thi.s timely 
succour till; .Solanki f'ained a victory over Lakha, hut with the 
loss of Sctr.am and several of his hand. In f^ratitude for this' 
.service, the Solanki he.stowed upon Siahji his sister in marriage, 
wil.h an am[de dower ; and he continued his route hy Anhilwara 
I’atan, where he was Jiosfiitahly entertained hy its prince, to the' 
shrine of Dwarka, It was the good fortune of .Siahji again to 
encounter Laklia, whose, wanderiiig habits had brought him on a 
VOJ„ It U A 
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foray into the territory of Anhihvara. Besides the love of glory 
and the ambition of mainlaining the reputation of his race, he 
had the stimulus of revenge, and that of a brother’s blood. He 
was successful, though he lost a nephew, slaying Lakha in single 
combat, which magnified his fame in all these regions, of which 
Phulani was the scourge. 

Flushed with success, we hear nothing of the completion of 
Siahji’s pilgrimage ; but obedient to the axiom of the Rajput, 
“ get land,” we find him on the banks of the Luni, exterminating, 
at a feast, the Dabhis of Mewa,^ and soon after the Gohils of 
Kherdhar,® whose chief, Maheshdas, fell by the sword of the 
grandson of Jaichand. Here, in the “ land of Iflier,” amidst the 
sandliills of the Luni (the salt-river of the desert), from which the 
Gohils were expelled, Siahji planted the standard of the Rathors. 

At tliis period a commimity of Brahmans held the city and 
extensive lands about Pali, from which they were termed Paliwal ; “ 
and being greatly harassed by the incursions of the mountaineers, 
the Mers and Minas, they called in the aid of Siahji!s band, which 
readily undertook and executed the task of rescuing the Brahmans 
from their depredations. Aware that’ they would be renewed, 
they offered Siahji lands to settle amongst them, wliich were 
readily accepted and here he had a son by the Solanltani, to 
whom he gave the name of Asvatthama, With her, it is recorded, 
the suggestion originated to make himself lord of Pali ; and it 
affords another example of the disregard of the early Rajputs for 
the sacred order, that on the Holi, or Saturnalia, he foimd an 
opportunity to “ obtain land,” putting to death the heads of tlus 

1 Tho Dabhi was one of tho thirty-six royal races ; and this is almost 
the last mention of their holding independent possessions. See Vol. I. p. 138, 
and the map for tho position of Mewa at tho bond of the Luni- pther is 
now a ruined village near Jasol, about 60 miles S.W. of Jodhpur city, on tho 
left bank of tho. Luni.] 

- In my last journey through these regions, I visited the chief of tho 
Gohils at Bhavnagar, in the Gulf of Cambay. I transcribed their defective 
annals, which trace their migrationfrom 'lOierdhar,’ but in absolute ignorance 
where it is 1 See Vol. I. p. 137. 

“ [Pali, 46 miles S.S.E. of Jodhpuruity. The PaUwals have some remark- 
able customs ; they do not observe the Rakhi festival because of a tradition 
that on the day tho town was sacked by Shihabu-d-din, the sacred cords of 
the men slain and the bangles of those women who immolated themselves 
weighed respectively 9 and 84 maunds. Compare the story of Chitor 
(Vol. I. p. 383) (Census Report, Manmr, 1891, ii..79).] , 
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community, and adding 'ii* I i'l i-! ( ; i li.'i 

outlived his treachery Old;. : ■.v:\ n i-n! ■ -.i r il; mu , 

as a nucleus for further a'i-iil! < i-iid:. a: d iii;. ■, 

sons, Asvatthama, Son!''-. ■•■i. 

Asvattliainal^^Onc'oT :h -- 1 ;:■■■■!■■ ■: lii-. d v.. A i:;':- 

hama, the successor of S.'.-iiii, -.i. •« ■■-a-!::-: I Ic ! sa'! <> ' K!;- ■■ " 

from the Gohils. By th-.- i-;. ii.' 

father attained Pali, he ? .:! in- i a ii: r S 'mri - 

in Idar. This small p:. ‘ l>. v: h- ii;. = i. 

then appertained, as di i "i- v.. . :!• D.si-!" ■.! : : : i v., 

during the matavi, or period of mourning for one of its princes, 
that the young Rathor chose to obtain a new settlement. His 
descendants are distinguished as the Hatlumdia^ Rathors. The 
third brother, Aja, carried his forays as far as the extremity of 
the Saurashlra peninsula, where he decapitated Bikamsi, the 
Chawara chieftain of Okhamandala,- .and established himself. 
From this act his branch became known as the ‘ Vadhel ’ ; “ 
and the Vadhcls arc still in considerable number in that furthest 
track of ancient Hinduism called the “ AVorld’s End.” 

Asvatthama died, leaving eight .sons, who became the heads 
of clans, namely, Duhar, .Topsi, Khampsao, Bho])Su, Dhnndhal, 
.Tcthmall, Bandar, and Uliar ; of W’hich, four, Duhar, Dhnndhal, 

. Jethmnll, and Uhar, arc yet known. 

Duhar or Dhuhada. — ^Duhar succeeded Asvntthnmn. He 
made an unsuccessful effort to recover Kanauj ; and then 
attempted to wrest Handor from the Parihnrs, but “ watered 
their lands with his blood.” He left seven sons, namely, Raepal, 
Kiratpal, Behar, Pital, Jugcl, Dalu, and Bcgar. 

Raepal, Chhada, Thida, Salkha, Biranideo, Chonda. — Raepal 
succeeded, and revenged the death of his father, slaying the 
Parihar of IMandor, of which he even obtained temporary posses- 
sion. He had a progeny of thirteen sons, who rapidly spread 
their issue over these regions. He was succeeded by his son 
Kanlial [or Kanpal], whose successor was his son Jalhan ; he was 

^ [Who tako their name from their capital, Hathundi, now ruined, near 
Bljapur in S.E, hturwar.] 

* On the western coast of the Saurashtra peninsula. [The Okhainandal 
legend calls tlio Rathor leaders ViravJiI and Rijal, who ovorcajuo tho Chu- 
waras, and abandoning tho iiamo Rilthor, called themselves Vadhel, 

‘ slaj'ors ’ (BO, v. 590 f.).] 

’ From badh, vadh, ‘ to slay.’ 
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succeeded by his son Chliada, whose successor was his son Thida. 
All these carried on a desperate warfare with, and made con- 
quests from, their neighbours. Chhada and Thida are mentioned 
as very troublesome neighbours in the annals of the Bhattis of 
Jaisalmer, who were compelled to carry the war against them 
into the “ land of IClier.” Rao Thida took the rich district of 
Bliinmal from the Sonigira, and made other additions to his 
territory from the Deoras and Balechas [15]. lie was succeeded 
by Salakli or Salkha. His issue, the Sallchawats, now Bhumias, 
are yet numerous both in Mewa and Rardara. Salkha was 
succeeded by his son Biramdeo, who attacked the Johyas of the 
north, and fell in battle. His descendants, styled Biramot and 
Bijawat, from another son Bija, are numerous at Setru, Siwana, 
and Dechu. Biramdeo was- succeeded by his son Chonda, an 
important name in the annals of the Rathors. Hitherto they 
had attracted notice by their valour and their raids, whenever 
there was a prospect of success ; but they had so multiplied in 
eleven generations that they now essayed a higher flight. Collect- 
ing all the branches bearing the name of Rathor, Chonda assaulted 
Mandor, slew the Parihar prince, and planted the banners of 
Kanauj on the ancient capital of Maru. 

So fluctuating are the fortunes of the daring Rajput, ever 
courting distinction and coveting lihum, ‘ land,’ that but a short 
time before this success, Chonda had been expelled from all the 
lands acquired by his ancestors, and was indebted to the hospi- 
tality of a bard of the Charan tribe, at Kalu ; and they yet 
circulate the kabii, or quatrain, made by him when, in the days 
of his greatness, he came and was refused admittance to “ the 
lord of Mandor ” ; he took post under the balcony, and impro- 
vized a stanza, reminding him of the Charan of' Kalu : “ Chonda. 
nahln awe chit, Khichar Kalu tanna? Bhup hhaya bhay-bhit, 
Mandawar ra malya?" “Does not Chonda remember the 
porridge of Kalu, now that the lord of the land looks so terrific 
from his balcony of Mandawar ? ” Once established in Mandor, 
he ventured to assault the imperial gaiTison of Nagor. Here he 
was also successful. Thence he carried his arms south, and 
placed his garrison in Nadol, the capital of the province of God- 
war. He married a daughter of the Parihar prince,’^ who had the 
1 He was of the Indha branch of the Parihars, and his daughter is called 
the Indhavatni. 
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satisfaction to see his grandson succeed to the throne of Mandor. 
Chonda was blessed with a progeny of fourteen sons, gro%ving up 
to manhood aroimd him. Their names were Ranmall,^ Satta, 
Randhir, Aranyakanwal,^ Punja, Bhim, Kana, Ajo, Ramdeo, 
Bija, Sahasmall, Bagh, Lumba, Seoraj. 

Chonda had also one daughter named Hansa, married to Laklia 
Rana of Mewar [16], whose son was the celebrated Kumbha. It 
was this marriage which caused that interference in the affairs of 
Mewar, which had such fatal results to both States.^ 

The feud between his fourth son, Aranyakanwal, and the 
Bhatti prince of Pugal, being deemed singularly illustrative of 
the Rajput character, has been extracted from the annals of 
Jaisalmer, in another part of this work.^ The Rathor chronicler 
does not enter into details, but merely states the result, as ulti- 
mately involving the death of Chonda — siniply that “ he was 
slain at Nagor with one thousand Rajputs ” ; and it is to the 
chronieles of Jaisalmer we are mdebted for our knowledge of 
the manner. Chonda acceded in S. 1438 (a.d. 1382), and was 
slain in S. 1465 [a.d. 1408-9], 

Ranmall killed A.n, 14.44, — ^Ranmall succeeded. His mother 
was of the Gohil tribe. In statirre he was almost gigantic, and 
was the most athletic of all the athletes of his nation. With the 
death of Chonda, Nagor was again lost to the Rathors. Rana 
Laldia presented RanmaU with the township of Darla and forty 
villages upon his sister’s marriage, when he almost resided at 
Chitor, and was considered by the Rana as the first of his chiefs. 
With the forces of Mewar added to his own, under pretence of 
conveying a daughter to the viceroy of Ajmer, he introduced his 
adherents into that renoAvned fortress, the ancient capital of the 
Chauhans, putting the garrison to the sword, and thus restored 
it to Mewar. Khemsi Pancholi, the adviser of this measure, was 
rewarded with a grant of the township of Kata, then lately 
eaptured from the Kaimkhanis.® Ranmall went on a pilgrimage 

^ The descendants of those numbering 1, 2, 4, 7 still exist. 

^ This is the prince .mentioned in the extraordinary feud related 
(p. 731) from the .annals of Jaisalmer. Incidentally, we have frequent 
synchronisms in the annals of these States, which, however slight, are of 
high import. 

® See Vol. I. p. 323. * See p. 730. 

® [The Kaim or Qaimkhanis were originally Chauhans, converted to 
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to Gaya, and paid the tax exacted for all the pilgrims -then 
assembled. ' 

The bard seldom intrudes the relation of civil affairs into his 
page, and wlien lie does, it is incidentally. It avouM be folly to 
suppose that the princes of Maru had no legislative recorders ; 
but Avith these the poet had no bond of union. He, hoAvever, 
condescends to inform us of an important measure of Rao Ranmall’ 
namely, that he equalized Ihc AA’cighls and measures throughout 
his dominions, AAdiich he di\ddcd as at present. The last act of 
Ranmall, in treacherously attempting to usurp the throne of the ' 
infant Rana of hlcAA-ar, Avas deserA'cdly jnmished, and he aa’ss 
slain by the faithful Chonda, as related in tlic annals of that 
Stale.* This feud originated the line of demarcation of the tAA’o 
Stales," and AA'hieh remained [I7J unaltered until recent times, 
Avhen IMarwar at length touched the Aravalli. Rao Ranmall left 
tAventy-four sons, Avhosc issue, and that of his eldest son, Jodha, 
form the great vassalage of Manvar. For this reason, hoAvcver 
barren is a mere catalogue of names, it is of the utmost 
value to those aa'Iio desire to sec the groAAdh of the frerage of such 
a community.® 


Nnincs. Clans. Chioftalnslilps or Fiefs. 

1 . Jodha (succeeded) Jodha. 

I Kandalot, con- a 

2. Kandal . . | quered lands I Bikaner. 

'in . . / 


3. Champa . . ChampaAA'at 


4. Akhairnj . 
had seven sons : 
1st Kumpa 


( KumpaAA'at 


5. Mandla . . Mandlot . 


f AAva, Kata, Palri, Har- 
. I so]a,Rohat, JaAA’ala,Sat- 

f lana, Singari. 
f Asop, Kantalia, Chanda- 
Aval, Sirjurri, Ifliarla, 
■ Harsor, Balu, Bajoria, 
Surpura, DeAvaria. 

. Sarunda. 


Islam in the time of Flroz Shah. They aro said to deriro thoir name from 
the first famous convert. It is a rule Avith them not to use Arooden pinnies in 
their doorsvays {Census litport, JUanoar, 1891, ii. 37 f. ; Eose, Qlosnary, iii. - 
267).] 

* See Vol. I. p. 327. ® See Vol. I. p. 328. ’ 

® It is only by the possession of such knorrloclgo that ire can oxero'iso Arith 
justice our right of universal arbitration. 
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Knmes. 


Canns. 

Chieltainslups or Fiefs. 



„ . . . r Kurnichari, Bara, and 

6. Patta 


Pattawat . { ^ ’ 

\ Desnokh.i 

7 . Lakha 


Lakliawat 

— 

8. Bala . 


Balawat . 

Dunara. 

9. Jethmall . 


Jcthmallot 

Palasni. 

10. Kama 


Karnot . 

Lunawas. 

11. Rupa 


RupawaL 

Chutila. 

12. Nathu 


Nathawat 

Bikaner. 

13. Dungra 


Dungrot . . 


14. Sanda 


Sandawat 


15. hlanda 


Mandot 


16. Biru 


Birot 


17. Jagmall . 


.TagmalloL . , 

Estates not mentioned ; 

18. Hampa [18] 


Ilampawnt 

their descendants have 

19. Sakta 


Salctawat 

become dependent on 

20. Karimchand 



the greater clanships. 

21 . Arh'al 


Arivalot . 


22. Ketsi 


Ketsiot . 


23. Satrasal . 


Satrasalot 


24. Tcjmall 


Tcjmallot . 



CHAPTER 3 

Jodha, A.D. 1444-88. The Foundation of Jodhpur. — Jodha 
was born at Danla, the appanage of his father in Mewar, in the 
month Baisakli, S. 1484. In 1511 he obtained Sojat, and in the 
month Jeth, 15l5 (a.d. 1459} laid the foundation of Jodhpur, 
to whieh he transferred the seat of government from Mandor. 
With the superstitious Rajput, as wth the ancient Roman [19], 
every event being decided by the omen or the augur, it w'ould'be ■ 
contrary to rule if so important an occasion as the change of 
capital, and that of an infant State, were not marked by some 
propitious prestige, that would justify the abandonment of a 
city won by the sword, and which had been for ages the capital 
of Maru. The intervention, in this instance, was of a simple 

1 Brave soldiers, but, safe in the deep sands, they refuse to servo except 
oil emergencies. 
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nature ; neither the flight of birds, the lion’s lair, or celestial 
manifestation ; but the ordinance of an anchorite, whose abode, 
apart from mankind, was a cleft of the mountains of Baldiar- 
chiriya. But the behests of such ascetics are secondary only to 
those of the divinity, whose organs they are deemed. Like the 
Druids of the Celts, the Vanaprastha Jogi,^ from the glades of 
the forest {vana) or recess in the rocks {guplia), issue their oracles 
to those whom chance or design may conduct to their solitary 
dwellings. It is not surprising that the mandates of such beings 
prove compulsory on the superstitious Rajput : we do not mean 
those squalid ascetics, who wander about India, and are objects 
disgusting to the ej^e ; but the genuine Jogi, he who, as the 
term imiJorts, mortifies the flesh, till the wants of humanity are 
restricted merely to what suflices to imite matter with spirit ; 
W'ho has studied and comprehended the mystic works, and pored 
over the systems of philosophy, until the full influence of Maya 
(illusion) has perhaps unsettled his understanding ; or whom 
the rules of his sect have condemned to penance and solitude ; 
a penance so severe, that we remain astonished at the perversity 
of reason which can submit to it.* To these, the Druids of India, 
the prince and the chieftain would resort for instruction. They 
requested neither lands nor gold : to them “ the boasted wealth 
of Bokhara ” was as a particle of dust. Such was the ascetic 
who recommended Jodha to erect his castle on ‘ the Hill of 
Strife ’ (Jodliagir), hitherto kno^vn as Bakharcliiriya, or ‘ the 
bird’s nest,’ a projecting elevation of the same range on wliich 

^ [Tho Vanaprastha or anchorite stage (asrama) of a Brahman’s life 
(Mann, Laws, vi. 1 ff.).] 

■ We have seen one of those objects, self-condomnod never to lie down 
during forty years, and there remained but tliree to complete the term. Ho 
had travelled much, was intelligent and learned ; but far from having con- 
tracted tho moroseness of tho recluse, there was a benignity of mien, and a 
suavity and simplicity of manner in him, quite enchanting. Ho talked of 
his penance with no vainglory, and of its approaching term without any 
sensation. The Testing position of this Druid (vanapTaslha) was by means 
of a rope suspended from the bough of a tree, in the manner of a swing, 
having a cross-bar, on which he reclined. Tho first years of this penance, 
he says, were dreadfully painful ; swollen limbs affected him to that degree, 
that he expected death ; but . this impression had long since worn off. 
‘Even in this, is there much vanity,” and it would be a nice point to 
determine whether the homage of man or the approbation of the Divinity ■ 
most sustains the energies under such appalling discipline. 
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Mandor ^vas placed, and about four miles south of it. Doubtless 
its inaccessible position seconded the recommendation of the 
hermit, for its scarped summit renders it almost impregnable 
[20], while its superior elevation permits the sons of Jodha to 
command, from the windows of their palace, a range of vision 
almost comprehending the limits of their sway. In clear weather 
they can \iew the summits of their southern barrier, the gigantic 
Aravalli ; but in cverj' other direction it fades away in the 
boundless expanse of sandy plains. Neither the foimder, nor his 
monitor, the ascetic, however, were engineers, and they laid the 
foundation of this stronghold without considering what an in- 
dispensable adjunct to successful defence was good water ; but 
to prevent any slur on the memorj* of Jodha, they throw the 
blame of this defect on the hermit. Jodha’s engineer, in tracing 
the line of circumvallalion, found it ncccssarj' to include the 
spot chosen ns his hermitage, and his remonstrance for undisturbed 
possession was treated with neglect ; whether by the prince as 
well as the chief architect, the legend s.ays not. The incensed 
Jogi pronounced an imprecation, that the new casllc should 
possess only brackish water, and all the efforts made by succeeding 
princes to obtain a better quality, by blasting the rock, have failed. 
The memory of the Jogi is sanctified, though his anger compelled 
them to construct an apparatus, wherebj' water for the siqjply of 
the garrison is elevated from a small lake at the foot of the rock, 
which, being entirely commanded from the walls, an assailant 
would find difficult to cut off. This was the third grand event in 
the fortunes of the Rathors, from the settlement of Siahji.^ 

Such was the abundant progeny of these princes, that the 
limits of their conquests soon became too contracted. The issue 
of the three last pi'inces, namely, the fourteen sons of Chonda, 
the twenty-four of Ranmall, and fourteen of .Tqdha, hml already 
apportioned amongst them the best lands of the country, and it 
became necessary to conquer “ fresh fields in which to sow the 
Rathor seed.” 

^ Pali did not remain to Siahji’s descendants, when they went westward 
and settled on the Luni : the Sesodins took it with other lands from the 
Pariliar of Sfandor. It was the feud already adverted to with Jrowar which 
obtained for him the fertile districts of Pali and Sojat, by which his territories 
at length touched the Aravalli, and the fears of the assassin of Kana Kumbha 
made his parricidal son relinquish the provinces of Sauibhar and Ajmer 
(see Vol. I. p. 339). 
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Jodha had fourteen sons, namely- 


Names of Chiefs. 

1. Santal, or-i 

Salal I 

2. Suja (Suraj) 

3. Gama [21] . 


Clans. 


4. Duda . 
[Dhuhada] 


5. Birsingh 

6. Bika . 

7. Baharmall 

8. Sheoraj 

9. Karamsi 

10. Raemall 

11. Savantsi 

12. Bida . 

13. Banhar 

14. Nimba 


JVIertia 


riefs or 
Chieftainships. 

Satalmer 


RIerta 


Birsinghgol 
Bikayat 
Baharmallot 
•Sheoraj ot . 
Karamsot . 
Raemallot . 
Savantsiot . 
Bidawat 


Nolai . 
Bikaner . 
Bai Bhilara 
Dunara 
IChin-wasar 


Remarks. 

/Three coss from 
t' Pokaran. 

Succeeded JodJia. 

No issue. 

Duda took Sam- 
bhar from the 
Chauhans. He 
Tiad one son, 
Biram, whose 
t-vvo sons Jai- 
mall and Jag- 
mall founded the 
clans Jaimallot 
and Jagmallot. 

In RIahva. 

IndependentState. 


On the Limi. 


Dawara 

Bidavati 


In Nagor district. 
] Clans and fiefs not 
f mentioned. 


Santal, Satal, 1488-91. — ^The eldest son, Santal, born of a 
female of Bundi, established himself in the north--west corner, 
on the lands of the Bhattis, and built a fort, -which he called 
Satalmer, about five miles from Pokaran.^ He was killed in 
action by a IChan of the Sahariyas (the Saracens of the Indian 
desert), whom he also slew. His ashes were burnt at Kasma, 
and an altar was raised over them, where seven of liis wives 
became satis. 

The fourth son, Duda [or Dhuhada], established himself on 
the plains of Merta, and his clan, the RIertia, is numerous, and 

1 [No-(v in ruins, about 86 miles N.W. of Jodhpur city, containing a 
large Jain temple and monuments of the Chief’s family.] 
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Iin^: ahvnys .‘-aislniiird fiio n'ptilrttion of heiii^ the " flrsl swords ” 
of rviani. His daiiplilcr was (lie eelebmUd Mini Hai, wife of 
liana Kumbha,* and lie Avns the {rnuidsire of Ihc licroic Jaimall, 
who defended Ciiilor nirairist Akbar, and whose ilcscendani, 
dclh Siufjh of Badnor, is sUll one of tlic sixteen chief vassals of 
the Udaipur eourl. 

The sixth son, llikn, followeil (he path already trod by his 
unele Knndal, with whom he united, and compicrcd Ihc tracts 
jiosscssed by the six dal communities. He erected a city, wliicli 
he called after himself. Hikauer, or Bikaner. 

Death of Rno Jodba, A.n. 14SS. — .Todha outlived tin; founda- 
tion of his new capital thirty years, and beheld his [22] sons 
and prandsons nipidly jicoplinp and siibjupatinp the repions of 
.Maru. In S. 1.5 15. aped sixty-one, he flejiartcd this life, and his 
ashc,s wen* housed witTi those of Ins fathers, in the ancestral 
abode of .Mandor. 'I'liis prince, the second fountlcr of his race 
in these repions, was mainly indebted to the adversities of early 
life for the j>ros{>erily his later years enjoyed ; they led him to 
the discovery of worth in the more ancient, but nepleelcd, allodial 
jiioprietor.s disjdaced by his ancestors, and driven into the least 
nece'ssiblc repions of the desert. It was by their aid he was 
enabled to redeem .Mandor, when expelled by the (hihilols, and 
he nobly prescia'cd the remembrance thereof in the day of his 
prosperity. The warriors whose forms arc sculptured from the 
living rock at Mandor owe the jierjieluity of thia'r fame to the 
gratitude of .Todha; through them he not only recovered, but 
enlarged his dominions.’ In less than three centuries after 
their migwation from Kannuj, the Bathors, the issue of Siahji, 
sjiread over a surface of four degrees of longitude and the same 
extent of latitude, or nearly 80,000 miles sipiarc, and they amount 
at this daj', in .sjiite of the havoc occasioned, by ])erpetual wars 
and famine, to 500,000 .souls.’ While wc thus contemplate the 
renovation of the llathor race, from a single scion of that magnili- 
cent tree, whose branches once overshailowed t he jilains of Ganga, 
let us withdraw' from oblivion some of the many noble names 
they displaced, which now live only in the poet’s page. Well 
may Ihc llajpiit repeat the ever-rceurring simile, y\ll is unstable ; 

' .Sco Vol. 1. j). tl.'tV. ‘ See ]i. 8)2. 

’ [The jireseiit nroiv of M/invi'w L't 511,003 square inili'.'i ; pojjulatioii 
2,0.57,770, of wliiah Jlfijimta form 27-5) iier cent.] 
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life is like the scintillation of the fire-fly j house and land mil 
depart, but a good name will last for ever ! ” Wliat a list -of 
noble tribes could we enumerate now erased from independent 
existence by the successes of * the children of Siva ’[{Siva-puira ) ! ^ 
Pariharas, Indhas, Sankhlas, Chauhans, Gohils, Dabhis, Sandhals, 
Mohils, Sonigiras, Kathis, Jats, Huls, etc., and the few who still 
exist only as retainers of the Rathor. 

Suja or Suraimall, a.d. 1491-1516. — Suja“ (Surajmall) suc- 
ceeded, and occupied the gaddi of Jodlia during twenty -seven 
years, and had at least the merit of adding to the stock of 
Siahji. 

The Rape oJ the Vir^S. — ^The contentions for empire, during 
the vacillating dynasty of the Lodi kings of Delhi, preserved the 
sterile lands of Maru from their cupidity ; and a second dynasty, 
the Shershahi, intervened ere “ the sons of Jodha ” were sununoned 
to measure swords with the Imperialists. But in S. 1572 (a.d, 
1516), a desultory [23] band of Pathans made an incursion during 
the fair of the Tij,^ held at the town of Pipar, and carried off one 
hundred and forty of the maidens of Maru. The tidings of the 
rape of the virgin Rajputnis were conveyed to Suja, who put 
himself at the head of such vassals as were in attendance, and 
pursued, overtook, and redeemed them, with the loss of his own 
life, but not without a full measure of vengeance against the 
“ northern barbarian.” The subject is one chosen by the itinerant 
minstrel of Maru, who, at the fair of the Tij, still sings the rape 
of the one hundred and forty virgins of Pipar, and their rescue 
by their cavalier prince at the price of his own blood. 

Suja had five sons, namely : 1. Bhaga, who died in non-age : 
his son Ganga succeeded to the throne. 2. Uda, who had eleven 
sons : they formed the clan Udawat, whose chief fiefs are Nimaj, 
Jaitaran, Gundoj, Baratia, Raepur, etc., besides places in Mewar. 
3. Saga, from whom descended the clan Sagawat ; located at 
Barwa. 4. Prayag, who originated the Prayaggot clan. 5. 
Biramdeo, whose son, Naru, receives divine honours as the Putra 
of Maru, and whose statue is worshipped at Sojat. His descendants 

1 Siahji is the Bhakha for Siva the ji is merely an adjunct of respect. 

" One of the chronicles makes Satal occupy the gaddi after Jodha, during 
three years ; but this appears a' mistake — he was killed in ■ defending 
Satalmer. 

“ Tor a description of this festival see p. 676, 
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unite their forces to jMcwar to oppose the invasion of the Moguls 
from Turkistan. Sanga Rana, who liad resumed the station of 
Ms ancestors amongst the princes of Hind, led the war, and the 
king of Maru deemed it no degradation to acknowledge his 
supremacy, and send his quotas to fight under the standard of 
Mewar, wliose chronicles do more justice to the Rathors than 
those of their own hards. This, which was the last confederation 
made by the Rajputs for national independence [24], was defeated, 
as .already related, in the fatal field of Bayana, where, had 
treachery not aided the intrepid Babur, the Rathor sword would 
have had its full share in rescuing the nation from the Muhammadan 
jmke. It is sufficient to state that a Rathor was in the battle, 
to know that he would bear its brunt ; and although we arc 
ignorant of the actual position of the Rana, we may assume that 
their post was in the van. The young prince Raemall (grandson 
of Ganga), with the Mertia chieftains ICliarto and Ratna, and 
many others of note, fell against the Chagatai on this eventful 
day. 

Ganga died ^ four years after this event, and was succeeded by 

Rao Maldeo, a.d. 1532-62, or 1568-69. — ^Maldeo in S. 1588 
(a.d. 1532),- a name as distinguished as any of the noble princes 

1 The Yati’s roll says Ganga was poisoned ; but this is not confirmed by 
any other authority. 

- [The dates are doubtful. Seo tho legend of the marriage of Rao Mfildoo 
to Uma, daughter of tho Bhatti Chief of Jaisalmer (/A, iii. 90 1I.).J 
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in tlie chronicles of Maru. Tlie position of Marwar at this period 
was eminently excellent for the increase and consolidation of its 
resources. The emperor Babur found no temptation in her 
sterile lands to divert him from the rich plains of the Ganges, 
where he had abundant occupation ; and the districts and strong- 
holds on the emperor’s frontier of Maru, still held by the officers 
of the preceding djmasty, were rapidly acquired by Maldeo, who 
planted his garrisons in the very heart of Dhundhar. The death 
of Sanga Rana, and the misfortunes of the house of Mewar, cursed 
with a succession of minor princes, and at once beset by tlie 
Moguls from the north, and the longs of Gujarat, left Maldeo to 
the uncontrolled exercise of his power, which, like a true Rajput, he 
employed against friend and foe, and became beyond a doubt the 
first prince of Raj warn, or, in fact, as styled by the Mulrammadan 
historian Ferishta, “ the most potent prince in Hindustan.” ^ 
The year of Maldeo’s installation he redeemed the two most 
important possessions of his house, Nagor and Ajmer. In S. 1596 
he captured Jalor, Siwana, and Bhadrajan from the Sandhals ; 
and two years later dispossessed the sons of Bilca of supreme 
power in Bikaner. Mewa, and the tracts on the Luni, the earliest 
possessions of his house, which had thrown off all dependence, 
he once more subjugated, and compelled the ancient allodial 
tenantry to hold of him in chief, and serve with their quotas. 
He engaged in war with the Bhattis, and conquered Bikampur, 
where a branch of his family remained, and are now incorporated 
v/ith the Jaisalraer State, and, under the name of Maldots,“ have 
the credit of being the most daring robbers of the desert. He even 
established branches ' of [25] his family in Meivar and Dhtmdhar, 
took, and fortified Chatsu, not twenty miles south of the capital 
of the Kachhwahas. He captured and restored Sirolii from the 
Deoras, from which house was his mother. But Maldeo not only 
acquired, but determined to retain, his conquests, and erected 
numerous fortifications throughout the country. He enclosed 
the city of Jodhpur with a strong wall, besides erecting a palace, 
and adding otlier works to the fortress. The circumvallations 
of Merta and its fort, which he called Malkot, cost him £24,000. 

^ [“ Tho most powerful of the Hindu princes who still retained their 
independence,” trans. Briggs, ii. 121.] 

^ Mr. Elphinstono apprehended an attack from the Maldots on his way 
to Kabul. 
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He dismantled Satalmer, and with the materials fortified Pokaran, 
whieh he took from the Bhattis, transplanting the entire popula- 
tion, whieh comprehended the richest merchants of Rajasthan. 
He erected forts at Bhadrajan, on the hill of Bhimlod, near 
Siwana, at Gnndoj, at Rian, Pipar, and Dunara. He made the 
Kundalkot at Siwana, and greatly added to that of Phalodi, first 
made bj’ Hamira Nirawat. He also erected that bastion in Garb 
Bitli (the citadel of Ajmer) called the Kotburj, and showed his 
skill in hydraulics by the construction of a wheel to bring water 
into the fort. The chronicler adds, that “ by the wealth of 
Sambhar,” meaning the resources of this salt lake, he was enabled 
to accomplish these works, and furnishes a list of the possessions 
of Jodhpur at this period, whieh we cannot exclude : Sojat, 
Sambhar, Mcrta, Khata, Radnor, Ladnun, Racpur, Bhadr.ajan, 
Nagor, Siwana, Lohagarh, Jaikalgarh, Bilcaner, Bhinmal, 
Pokaran, Barmer, Kasoli, Riwaso, Jajawar, Jalor, Baoli, Malar, 
Nadol, Phalodi, Sanchor, Didwana, Chatsu, Lawcn, Malania, 
Deora, Fatchpur, Amarsar, Khawnr, Baniapur, Tonk, Toda, 
Ajmer, Jahazpur, and Pramar-ka-Udaipur (in Shaikhavati) 5 in 
all thirty-eight districts, several of which, as Jalor, Ajmer, Tonk, 
Toda, and Radnor, comprehended each three hundred and sixty 
toOTishi])s, and there were none which did not number eighty. 
But of those enumerated in Dhundhar, as Chatsu, Lawen, Tonk, 
Toda, and Jahazpur in Mewar, the possession was but transient ; 
and although Radnor, and its three hundred and sixty townships, 
wdre peopled by Rathors, they were the descendants of the 
Merlias under .laimall, who became one of the great vassals of 
Mewar, and would, in its defence, at all times draw their swords 
against the land which gave them birth.^ This branch of the 
house of .Jodha had for some time been too powerful [26] for 
subjects, and Jlerta was resumed. To this act Men’ar was in- 
debted for the services of this heroic chief. At the same time 
the growing power of others of the great vassalage of Marwar 
was checked by resumptions, Avhen Jaitaran from the Udawats, 
and several other fiefs, were added to the fisc. The feudal allot- 
ments had never been regulated, but went on increasing with, 
the energies of the State, and the progeny of its princes, each 
having on his birth an appanage assigned to him, until the whole 

^ Such is the Rajput’s notion of swamidliarma, or “ fidelity to him whoso ' 
salt they eat,” their immediate lord, oven against their king. 
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land of Maru was split into innumerable portions. Maldeo saw the 
necessity for checking this subdmsion, and he created a gradation 
of ranks, and established its perpetuity in certain branches of the 
sons of Ranmall and Jodha, which has never been altered. 

Inhospitable Conduct of Rao Maldeo to Humayun, a.d. 1642.— 
Ten years of rmdisturbed possession were granted Maldeo to' 
perfect his designs, ere his cares were diverted from these to Ids 
own defence. Babur, the founder of the Mogul dynasty, was 
dead, nnd his son and successor had been driven from his newly 
conquered throne by his provincial lieutenant, Sher Shah : so 
rapidly do revolutions crowd upon each other where the sword 
is the universal arbitrator. We have elsewhere related that the 
fugitive monarch sought the protection of Maldeo, and we stig- 
matized his conduct as unnational ; but we omitted to state that 
Maldeo, then heir-apparent, lost his eldest, perhaps then only 
son Raemall in the battle of Bayana, who led the aid of Manrar 
on that memorable day, and consequently the name of Chagatai, 
whether in forttme or in flight, had no great claims to his regard. 
But little did Maldeo dream how closely the fortunes of his 
house would be linked with those of the fugitive Huma3nm, and 
that the infant Akbar, born in this emergency, was destined to 
revenge this breach of hospitality. Still less could the proud 
Rathor, who traced his ancestry on the throne of Kanauj one 
thousand years before the birth of the “ barbarian ” of Ferghana, 
deem it within the range of probability, that he should receive 
honours at such hands, or that the first title of Raja, Rajeswdr, 
or ‘ raja, lord of rajas,’ would be conferred on his own son by 
this infant, then rearing amidst the sandhills at the extremity of 
his desert dominion ! It is curious to indulge in the speculative 
inquiry, whether, when the great Akbar girded Udai Singh with 
the sword of honour, and marked his forehead with the unguent 
of Raja-shah, he brought to mind the conduct of Maldeo, which 
doomed his birth to take place in the dismal castle of Umarkot, 
instead of in the splendid halls of Delhi [27]. 

Attack on Marwar by Sher Shah, a . x > ' 1544. — ^Maldeo derived 
no advantage from his inhospitality ; for whether the usurper 
deemed his exertions insufficient to secure the royal fugitive, or 
felt his own power insecure with so potent a neighbour, he led 
an army of eighty thousand men into Marn^ar. Maldeo allowed 
tliem to advance, and formed an army of fifty thousand Rajputs 
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extrication. In this exigence he had recourse to one of those 
stratagems which haye often operated successfully on the Rajput, 
by sowing distrust in Ms mind as to the fidelity of his vassals. 
He penned a letter, as if in correspondence wth them, which he 
contrived to have dropped, as by accident, by a messenger sent 
to negotiate. Perhaps the severity of the resumptions of estates 
seconded this scheme of Sher Shah ; for when the stipulated 
period for the attack had arrived, the raja countermanded it. 
Tlie reasons for tMs conduct, when success was apparent, were 
soon propagated ; when one or two of the great leaders, in order 
to demonstrate their groimdlessness, gave an instance of that 
devotion with which the annals of these States abound. At the 
head of twelve thousand, they attacked and forced the imperial 
entrenched camp, carrying destruction even to the quarters of 
the emperor ; but multitudes prevailed, and the patriotic clans 
were almost annihilated. Maldeo, when too late, saw through 
the stratagem which had made him doubt the loyalty of his 
vassals. Superstition and the reproaches of his chieftains for his 
unworthy ♦suspicions, did the rest ; and this first Icoee en masse 
of the descendants of Siahji, arrayed in defence of their national 
liberties, was defeated. With justice did the usurper jJay homage 
to their gallantry, when he exclaimed, on his deliverance from 
this peril, “ he had nearly lost the empire of Hindustan for a 
handful of barley.” ^ 

Attack by Akbar, a.d. 1558-62. — ^Maldeo was destined to out- 
live the ShershaM dynasty, and to see the imperial crown of India 
once more encircle the brows of the fugitive Hiunayun.“ It had 

^ In allusion to the poverty of the soil, as unfitted to produce richer 
graiils [Ferishta ii. 123 ; see pp. 836, 931 above]. 

“ There is a biographical account of this monarch, during his exile in 
Persia, written by his Abdar, or ‘ cup-bearer,’ in the library of Major W. 
Yule, of Edinburgh, and which, when translated, will complete the series 
vol 7 n • 2 n 
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[28] .been well for the Ratliors had his years been lengthened ; 
for his mild disposition and natural indolence of character gave 
them some chance that these qualities would be their best advo- 
cate. But he did not long survive the restoration. Wliether the 
mother of his successor, prince Akbar, not yet fifteen, stimulated 
by the recollection of her misfortunes, nursed his young animosity 
against Maldeo for dhe miseries of Umarkot, 'or, whether it was 
merely an act of cautionary policy to curb the Rajput power, 
which was inconsistent wdth his own, in S. 1617 (a.». 1561) he 
invaded Marwar, and laid siege to Malakot or Merta, which he 
took after an obstinate and sanguinary defence, part of the 
garrison cutting their way through his host, and making good 
their retreat to their prince.^ The important castle of Nagor was 
also captured ; and both these strongholds and their lands were 
conferred by Akbar on the younger branch of the familji", Rae 
Singh, prince of Bikaner, now established in independence of the 
parent State, Jodlipur. 

In 1625 (a.d. 1669), Maldeo succumbed to necessity ; and in 
conformity wth the times, sent his second son, Chandarsen,® 
with gifts to Akbar, then at Ajmer, which had become an integral 
part of the monarchy ; but Akbar was so dissatisfied with the 
.disdainful bearing of the desert king, w'ho refused personally to 
pay his court, that he not only guaranteed the free possession of 
Bikaner to Rae Singh, but presented him with the farman for 
Jodhpur itself, with supremacy over his race. Chandarsen 
appears to have possessed all the native pride of the Rathor, and 
to Jiave been prepared to contest his cmmtry’s indepsndence, in 
spite of Akbar and the claims of his elder brother, Udai Singh, 
who eventually was more supple in ingratiating himself into the 
monarch’s favour. At the close of life the old Rao had to stand 
a siege in his capital, and after a brave but fruitless resistance,® 
was obliged to yield homage, and pay it in the person of his son 

of biography of the members of the house of Timur. [The Tazhiratu-l- 
waki'at of Jauhar, extracts from which are translated in .EUiot-Dowson 
V. 136 ff.] 

^ [The captme of Merta in 1562 by Sharafu-din Husain hlirza is 
described in Akbarnama, trans. H. Beveridge, ii. 247 f. ; Smith, Akbar, 59.] 

* [The statement that Chandarsen was second son of Maldeo rests on the 
Author’s account, and is not mentioned in the A’Mjarnama.'] 

» [For the capture of Jodhpur, “ the strongest fort in that country,” by 
Husain Kuli Khan see Akbarnama, ii. 306.] 
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('hatiilar^eii, with n eotiNidendde iiiiinher e)f the hntvc va*;!;;il‘i 
ol M.ant. determined to elint; (o independence and the nnle fare 
of the rlen-rt, rnllicr fhnn 'crvilely follow in the train of the 
de‘;{)fit. WluTV driven from .lodhpnr, they tool: i>o>;t in Siwnna, 
in the western extremity of the State, and there held otif to the 
<Ic:ith. h'or ! eventoen years he nnunt.ained his title to the finrfiU, 
and divideil the rdlejp'nnee of [ItO] the Itiilhor?: with Ins elder 
hmlher LMai Sin;;h (thoneh supported hy the Iciii!:), and stood 
the storm in whieh he nohly f»>ll, le.avinn three sons. tTparseii, 
A*,!c:ir:m. and IJ.'io Sineh, who foupht a duel with Hno .Snrthan, 
of Sirohi, and wn-. slain, with twenty-four <>f In’s ehirfsp near the 
town of Dntani. 

Mahleo. thoiieh he siihmittial to ne^:no\^ ledpe the snprctn.aey 
tif the emperor, was at le.ast spared the degradation of seelnt; n 
<l.aii«!it<T of his lihxid hi-sttiwed upon the *)pponenl of his faith ; 
he die/1 soon after the title was /^inferred on his son, whieh scaled 
the dcpenderKC of .Marti. His latter days ^s'ere a /lismal contrast 
til Iho-e whieh v, itnesoal his <-on<niestr! in almost e\Try ])art o 
Itajimtaii'i, Iml he /leparteti from this world in time to preserve 
his itwii honour tmtarni''hefl. with the eharatder of the most 
valiant ntid /itercelir Ilajimt of Jiis time, Onild he have added 
to his yeiirs .'sml nniintnined their imcii-nl viemir, he mipht, hy .a 
junction with I’arlap of IMewar, win* sin;;Ic-Imndctl commenced 
his career jnsL as Mnldeo’.s eh>se<l, have nmintainetj Itajpnt iinh- 
Itenderiee afjntnsl the risinj; jtower of the Mo'.’id.s,® 

.Maldeo, who die/1 S. Kt'J."; (a.I), 150!)), ha/l tw/lvi- .s/ins : 

1. llarn Sifi;;h, who was hatiished, and f<*imd refnpe with the 
H.-ina of .Mewtir ; he hinl f-evcii sons, the lUlh of whoiit, 
Kcsh'iflas, n>;e(l lit C'hnli .Mnheshwfir. 

1! Kncmnll, who was hilled in the hat tic of Ihiyantt. 

* A(n, i, ‘120 f. Kwhiae (iii. fi''7) mre/resls ilmt- M>itv lar.ttin 
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’ K- f Voi. j. nH.*; nr. 
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3. Udai Singh, Raja of Marwar. 

4. Chandarsen, by a -wife of the Jliala tribe ; had three sons. 

the eldest, Ugarsen, got Binai ; he had three sons, Karan, 
Kanji, and Kahan. 

5. Askaran ; descendants at Junia, 

6. Gopaldas ; killed at Idar. 

7. Prithiraj ; descendants at Jalor, 

S. Ratansi ; descendants at Bhadrajun. 

9. Bheraj ; descendants at Ahari. 

10. Bikramajit -j 

11. Bhan I No notice of them [30]. 


CHAPTER 4 

Vassalage of Marwar to the Mughals. — ^The death of Maldeo 
formed an important epoch in the annals of the Rathors. Up to 
this period the will had waited upon the wish of the gallant 
descendants of Siva ; but now the vassals of Maru acknowledged 
one mightier than they. The baimer of the empire floated pre- 
eminent over the 'panchranga^ the flve-coloured flag, which had 
led the Rathors from victory to 'victory, and waved from the 
sandhills of Umarkot to the salt-lake of Sambhar ; from the desert 
bordering the Gara'to the peaks of the Aravalli. Henceforward, 
the Rathor princes had, by their actions or subservience, to ascend 
by degrees the steps to royal favour. They were required to 
maintain a contingent of their proud vassals, headed by the heir, 
to serve at the Mogul’s pleasure. Their deeds won them, not 
ignobly, the grace of the imperial court ; but had slavish sub- 
mission been the sole path to elevation, the Rathor princes would 
never have attained a grade beyond the first mansab,^ conferred 
on Udai Singh. Yet though streams of wealth enriched the 
barren plains of Maru ; although a portion of the spoils of Gol- 
konda and Bijapur augmented its treasures, decorated its 
palaces, and embellished its edifices and mausoleums ; although 
the desert Idngs took the ‘ right hand ’ of all the feudality of 

^ [Rank, prescribing precedence and gradation of pay (Irvine, Army of 
the Indian Moghuls, 3 if.).] 
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Hind, -whetlier indigenous or foreign — a feudal . j i!-> 

less than seventy-six petty kingdoms — ^yet tin l^■"' ■■ . 
sense of his now degraded condition, and it ofte- i ' ' ; ■■ ■' . i ■ a 

in the presence of the suzerain. 

Rao Udai Singh, a.d. 1581-95. — ^Maldeo’s c i: ■ - i .-i 
S. 1625 ; ^ but the clrronicles do not admit of I ■!. j'!! .''■i'' 

elevation until the death of lus brother Chand. ; . "i \ 

period we may reckon that he was, though juni( ! . r ',- i 

of his father and the nobles, who did not appro- , '.i I r; ■ >!!! I ' 
submission to Akbar. In fact, the Raja led !!■ “ 
against the most powerful of his vassals, and r- ■! ; ■ .'.M 

the possessions of the jMertias, and weakened th : o' 1 : . 

Before we proceed to trace the course pursu- i i-;. 11“ ■!. 

who Avas seated upon the cushion of iMaldeo in S . ! ' I ' ' I ■ . ; > . M : . 
let us cast a short retrospect over the annals of 'ilaiu, oUiCo the 
migration of the grandson of the potentate of Kanauj, Avhich, 
compared Avith the ample page of AA-estern histoiy, present little 
more than a chronicle of hard names, though not destitute ol 
facts interesting to political science. 

Retrospect o£ Marwar History. — In the table before the reader, 
aided by the explanations in the text, he Avill see the Avhole process 
of the conquest, peopling, and settlement of an extensive region, 
AAnth its partition or allotments amongst an innumerable frerage 
(bhayyad), whose children continue to hold them as vassals of 
their Idng and brother, the descendant of their mutual ancestor 
Siahji. 

We may divide the annals of Marwar, from the nugration of 
Siahji from Kanauj to the accession of Udai Singh, into three 
distinct epochs : 

1. From the settlement of Siahji in the land of Klier, in a.d. 
1212, to the conquest of Slandor by Chonda, in a.d. 1381. 

2. From the conquest of Mandor to the founding of Jodhpur, 
in A.D. 1459 ; and 

3. From the founding of Jodhpur to the accession of Udai 
Singh in a.d. 1584, when the Rathors acknoAvlcdged the supremacy 
of the empire. 

The two first epochs Avere occupied in the subjugation of the 
Av-estern portion of the desert from the ancient allodiality ; nor 

^ [Tho dates are uncertain ; those in the margin follow Erskino (iii. B. 
26).] 
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was it until Chonda conquered Mandor, on the decline of the 
Chauhans of the east, that the fertile lands on either side of the 
Luni were formed into fiefs for the children of Ranmall and Jodha. 
A change of capital -with the Rajput is always productive of 
change in the internal organisation of the State ; and not un- 
frequently the race changes its appellation with its capital. 
The foundation of Jodhpur was a new era, and henceforth 
the throne of Maru could only be occupied by the- tribe of 
Jodha, arid from branches not constituting the vassals of the 
crown, who were cut off from succession. This is a peculiar 
[32] feature in Rajput policy, and is common to the whole 
race, as will be hereafter more distinctly pointed out in the 
annals of Ajmer. 

Feudalism in Marwar. — Jodha, with all the ambition of the 
founder of a State, gave a new form to the feudal institutions of 
his country. Necessity, combined with pride, led him to pro- 
mulgate a statute of limitation of the sub-infeudations of Maru, 
The immense progenj’- of his father Ranmall, twenty-four sons, 
and his own, of fourteen, almost all of whom had numerous issue, 
rendered it requisite to fix the number and extent of the fiefs; 
and amongst them, henceforward constituting permanently the 
fr^age of Maru, the lands were partitioned, Kandhal having 
enugrated and established his own numerous issue, the Kandha- 
lots, in Bikaner, The two brothers next to Jodha, namely, 
Champa and Kumpa, with his two sons, Duda and Karamsi, and 
his grandson, Uda, were declared the heads of the feudal associa- 
tion under their names, the Champawats, Kumpawats, Mertias 
-(sons of Duda), Karamsots, and Udawats, and continue to be 
“ the pillars of Maru.” Eiglit great estates, called the af/j thakural, 
or ‘ eight lordships ’ of Marwar, each of the nominal annual value 
of fifty thousand rupees (£5000), were settled on these persons, 
and thek immense influence has obtained many others for 
younger branches of their clans. The title of the first noble of 
Maru was given to Champa and his issue, who have often made 
its princes tremble on their thrones. Besides these, inferior 
appanages were settled on the jimior branches, brothers, sons, 
and grandsons of Jodha, which were also deemed hereditary and 
irresumable ; to use their o^vn phrase, their hat,^ or ‘ allotment,’ 
to which they consider their title as sacred as that of their prince 
1 From balna, ‘ to divide, to partition.’ 
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lo his throne, of ivhom they sny, “.When our services ni-' 
able, then is he our lord ; when not, wo are again his brcvIs' i ■■ 
kin, claimants, and lajdng claim to the land.” ^ 

Rao Maldco confirmed this division of Jodha, li:; 

increased the sccondarj* ficfs, and ns the boundaries <:i' ;■ 

were completed in his reign, it was esscntiallj' necessary ! > (■■■■iili: .'i 
the limitation. The feudal States of Jlarwar arc, therefore, 
perpetuated in the offspring of the princes from Jodha to Maldco, 
and a distinction exists between them and those subsequently 
conferred ; the first, being [.33] obtained by conquest, are deemed 
irrevocable, and must be perpetuated by adoption on the failure 
of lineal issue ; whereas the other may, on lapses, be resumed and 
added to the fisc whence it emanated. The fiscal domain of the 
R.ajput princes cannot, says their traditionary lore, be alienated 
for more than a life-interest ; but this wise rule, though visible 
in anecdotes of past days, has been infringed with their general 
disorganization. These instances, it may be asserted, afford the 
distinctions of allodial and feudal lands. Of the numerous clans, 
the issue of Siahji to Jodlia, which arc spread over the northern 
and western parts of the State, some, partly from the difficulty 
of their position, partly from a feeling' of respect to their remote 
ancestry, enjoy almost entire independence. Yet they recognize 
the prince of I\Iaru as their liege lord when his crown is endangered, 
and render homage on his accession or any great family event. 
Tliesc clans hold without grant or fine, and may properly be called 
tiic allodial chieftains. Of this number we may cmmicrate the 
lordships of Banner, Kotra, Shco, Phulsund, etc. Others there 
arc who, though less independent, may also be styled the allodi- 
ality of Slarwar, who are to fiu-nish their quotas when demanded, 
and perform personal homage on all great days of rejoieing ; of 
these arc Mewa, Sindari, etc. The ancient clans scattered over 
the land, or serving the more modern chieftains, arc recognized 
by their patronymic distinctions, by those versed in the chronicles ; 
though many hear the names of Duharka, Mangalia, Uhar, and 
Dhandal, without knowing them to be Rathor. The mystic page 
of the bard is always consulted previous to any marriage, in order 
to prevent a violation of the matrimonial canons of the Rajputs, 
wliich arc stricter than the Mosaic, and this keeps up the know- 

‘ See tlio roinonntraaco of tlio vassal descendants of these chiefs, c.'ciiolled 
their patrimony by their prince, to tho English onomy, Vol. I. p. 230. 
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ledge of the various branches of their o-\vn and other races, which 
would otlierAvise perisli 

■\Vliatevcr term maj’' be applied to these institutions of a 
martial race, and which for the sake of being more readily under- 
stood we have elsewhere called, and shall continue to designate, 

“ feudal,” we have not a shadow of doubt that they were common 
to the Rajput races from the remotest ages, and that Siahji 
conveyed them from the scat of his ancestors, Kanauj. A finer 
picture docs not exist of the splendour of a feudal array than the 
camp of its last monarch, Jaichand, in the contest TOth the 
Chauhan. The annals of each and every State bear evidence to 
a sj^stem strictly parallel to that of Europe ; more especially 
Mewar, where, thirteen hundred years ago, we see the entire 
feudatories of the State throuang up their grants, gbang their 
liege lord defiance, and threatening him with their [34] vengeance. 
Yet, ha\ang “ eaten his salt,” they' forbore to proceed to hostilities 
till a whole y'car had elapsed, at the expiration of which they 
deposed liiin.* Akbar, who was partial to Hindu institutions, 
borrowed much from them, in all that concerned his o\vn 
regulations. ^ 

In contrasting these customs wdth analogous ones in the West, 
the reader should never lose sight of one point, which must 
influence the analogy, namely, the patriarchal form which 
characterizes the feudal system in all countries ; and as, amongst 
the Rajputs, all their vassalage is of their own kin and blood 
(save a slight mixture of foreign nobles as a counterpoise), the 
paternity of the sovereign is no fiction, as in Em'ope ; so that 
from the son of Champa, who takes the right hand of liis imince, 
to the meanest vassal, who serves merely for his peli " (rations), 
all are linked by the tie of consanguinity, of which it is difiicult 
to say whether it is most productive of catI or good, since it has 
afforded examples as brilliant and as dark as any in the liistory 
of manldnd. The devotion which made twelve thousand, out 
of the fifty thousand, “ sons of Jodlia ” prove, their fidelity to 
hlaldeo has often been emulated even to the present day. 

The chronicles, as before stated, are at variance with regard 
to the accession of Udai Singh ; some date it from the death of 
Maldeo, in S. 1625 (a.d. 1569) ; others from that of his elder 
brother Chandarsen, slain in the storm of Siwana, The name of 
* See Vol. I. p. 266, " Literally, ‘ a bellyful.’ 
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Udni appears one of evil portent in the annals of RajasLlianJ 
AVliile “ Udai, the fat,” ^vas inhaling the breeze of imperial power, 
which spread a haze of prosperitj” over Mam, Partap of iMcwar, 
the idol of the Rajputs, was enduring every hardship in the 
attempt to work out his countrj’’s iTidcpendence, which had been 
sacrificed by his father, Udai Singh. In this he failed, but he left 
a name hallowed in the hearts of his countrjmicn, and im- 
mortalized in the imperishable verse of the bard. 

On the union of the imperial house with that of Jodhpur, by 
the marriage of Jodh Bai to Akbar,- the emperor not only restored 
all the possessions lie iiad wrested from Jfarwar, with the excep- 
tion of Ajmer, but several rich districts in iVIalwa, whose revenues 
doubled the resources of his own fiscal domain. With the aid 
of his imperial brother-in-law, he greatly diminished the jiowcr 
of the feudal aristocracy [35], and clipjjed the wings of almost 
all the greater vassals, while he made numerous sequestmtions 
of the lands of the ancient allodiality and lesser vns.sals ; .so that 
it is stated, that, either by new .settlement or confiscxrfion, he 
added fourteen hundred villages to the fisc. He resumed almost 
all the lands of the sons of Duda, who, from their abode, were 
termed Merlin ; took Jaitaran from the Udawats, and other 
towns of less note from the sons of Chnm])a and Kumpa. 

Udni Singh was not ungralcful for the favours heaped upon 
him by the emperor, for whom his Rathqrs iierformcd many 
signal scrnccs : for the raja was latterly too unwieldy for any 
steed to bear him to battle. Tlic “king of the Desert” (the 
familiar epithet applied to him by Akbar) had a numerous progeny; 
no less than IhirLy-Ioiir legitimate sons and daughters, who added 
new clans and new estates to the feudal association of Marti : 
of these the most conspicuous arc Govindgarh and Pisangan ; 
while some obtained settlements beyond its limits which became 
independent and bear the name of the founders. Of these arc 
Kishangarh and Rntlam in IMalwa. 

Death of Rao Udai Singh. — Udai Singh died thirteen years 
after his inauguration on the cusliion of Jodha, and thirty-three 

* Instead of being, n.s it iniporls, the ‘ ascending,’ (Skt. vdnya), it fihonld 
for over, in both the houses of Mnru and Jfoivnr, Bigiiif^’ * sotting ’ ; the 
pu.sillanimit}’ of the one sunk Jlowar, that of the other l^Innvnr. 

= [There has been eoinc controversy about Jodh Ihli, but it is clear tlmt 
she was wife of Jahangir, not of Akbar (Aui, i. 010).] 
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after the death of Maldeo. The manner of his death, as related 
in the biogi-apliical sketches termed lOiyat, affords such a specimen 
of superstition and of Rajput manners that it would be improper 
to omit it. The narrative is preceded by some reflections on 
the moral education of the Rathor princes, and the wise restraints 
imposed upon them mider the vigilant control of chiefs of approved 
worth and fidelity ; so that, to use the words of the text, “ they 
often passed their twentieth year, ignorant of woman.” If the 
" fat raja ” had ever known this moral restraint, in his riper years 
he forgot it ; for although he had no less than twenty-seven 
queens, he cast the eye of desire on the virgin-daughter of a 
subject, and that subject a Brahman, 

Brahman sacrifices his Daughter. — It was on the raja’s return 
from court to his native land that he beheld the damsel, and 
he determined, notwithstanding the sacred character of her 
father and his own obligations as the dispenser of law and justice, 
to enjoj'^ the object of his admiration. The Braliraan was an 
Ayapanthi,* or votary of Ayamata, whose shrine is at Bhavi-Bhilara. 
These sectarians of Maru, very different from the abstinent 
Bralxmans of Bengal, eat flesh, drinlc vane, and share in all the 
common enjoyments of life with the martial spirits around them. 
Whether tire scruples of the [30] daughter were lilcely to be easily 
overcome by her royal tempter, or whether the raja threatened 
force, the Khyat does not inform us ; but as there was no other 
course by which the father could save her from pollution but by 
her death, he resolved to make it one of vengeance and horror. 
He dug a sacrificial pit, and havdng slain his daughter, cut her 
into fragments, and mingling therewith pieces of flesh from his 
o^vn person, made the Homa, or burnt sacrifice to Ayamata, 
and as the smoke and flames ascended he pronoimced an impreca- 
tion on the raja : “ Let peace be'"a stranger to him 1 and in 
tlwee pahars,“ three days, and three years, let me have revenge ! ” 
Then exclaiming, My future dwelling is the Dabhi Baori 1 ” 
sprung into the flaming pit. The horrid tale was related to the 
raja, whose imagination was haunted by the shade of the Brahman ,* 

^ [This is one of the Jogi orders (Rose, Glossary, U, g). The Author 
{Western India, 136) says that Ayamata is tutelaiy goddess of the Koli 
tribe. One branch of the Lohanas specially worship her {Census Report, 
Manuar, 1891, ii, 139).] - ' 

^ A pahar is a watch of the day, about three hours. 


SACRIFICE OF A BRAHMAN’S DAUGII I I l{ ‘■flT 

and he expired at the assigned period, a prey '■<> s;:!-:; 
remorse. 

Superstition is sometimes made available for ' 1 ..! : 

and the shade of the Ayapanthi Brahman of Bhiv !■■ >■ , ii 

evoked, in subsequent ages, to restrain and lead :■:< 

libidinous princes, when all other control has bee:i i" ; >; ■■■■■:!■ . 
The celebrated Jaswant Singh, the gi-eat-gi-andspn ci I !: ■: 
an amour with the daughter of one of his civil office i ■. i-u'i i' ‘li -i 
he carried on at the Dabhi Baori.^ But the aven- sUt ; i ■. 
the Brahman interposed between liim and his wish-: A (h - 

ful struggle ensued, in which Jaswant lost his se ‘ : 
effort could banish the impression from his mind, i I ■ < j ■■ ■! 
persecuted his fancy, and he was generally believed t( * I ■ ■ | : 

with a wicked spirit, which, when exorcised, was d- i * 
he would only depart on the self-sacrifice of a c'.-V ( :v.‘i u: 

dignity to Jaswant. Nahar IClian, “the tiger lord," ciuei oi uie 
Kumpawat clan, who led the van in aU his battles, immediately 
offered his head in expiation for his prince ; and he had no 
sooner expressed this loyal determination, than the holy men 
who exorcised the spirit caused it to descend into a vessel of 
water, and having waved it thrice round his head, they presented 
it to Nahar IClian, •who drank it off, and Jaswant’s senses were 
instantly restored. Tliis miraculous transfer of the ghost is 
implicitly beUeved by every chief of Rajasthan, by whom Nahar 
was called “ the faithful of the faithful.” Previous to dying, he 
called liis son, and imposed on him and his descendants, by the 
solemnity of an oath, the abjuration of the office of Pardhan, or 
hereditary premier of Manvar, whose dignity involved such a 
sacrifice [37] ; and from that day the Champawats of Awa 
succeeded the Kumpawats of Asop, who renounced the first seat, 
on the right for that on the left of their princes. 

We shall conclude tlie reign of Udai Singh with the register 
of his issue from “ the Book of Kings.” It is by no means an 
unimportant document to such as are interested in these singular 
communities, and essentially useful to those who are called upon 

^ A reservoir excavated by one of the Dabhi tribe. [This is a mistake. 
The proper name is Tapi Biiori or ‘ pit of fire ’ {Census Report, Marwar, 
1891, ii. 65). For similar ghost stories see Crooko, Popular Relirjion and 
Folklore of N. India, i. 193 ff. The original name of Nahar Khan, before 
his conversion to Islam, ivas Mukunddas.j 
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to interfere in their national concerns. Here we see the affinities 
of the branch (sakha) to the parent tree, which in one short century 
has shaded the whole land ; and to which the independents of 
Kishangarh, Rupnagarh, and Ratlam, as well as the feudal 
chiefs of GoAundgarh, Kffiairwa, and Pisangan, aU issues from 
Udai Singh, look for protection. 

Issue of Raja Udai Singh : — 

1. Sur Singh, succeeded. 

2. Alrhairaj. 

3. Bhagwandas ; had issue Bala, Gopaldas, Govinddas, who 

founded Govindgarh. 

4. Narardas 

5. Sakat Singh 

6. Bhopat 

7. Dalpat had four sons : 1. Maheshdas, whose son, Ratna, 

founded Ratlam ; ^ 2. Jaswant Singh ; 3. Partap 

Singh ; 4. Kaniram. 

8. Jeth had four sons.: 1. Har Singh ; 2. Amra ; 3. ' 

Kaniram ; 4. Premraj, whose descendants held lands 
in the tract called Balati and IQiairwa. 

9. lUshan, in S. 1669 (a.d. 1613), foimded Kishangarh ; he 

had three sons, Sahasmall, Jagmall, Biharmall, who 
had Hari Singh, who had Rup Singh, who founded 
Rupnagarh. 

10. Jaswant, his son Man founded Manpura, his issue called 

Manpura Jodha. 

11. Kesho founded Pisangan. 

12. Ramdas. 

13. Puranmall. 

14. Madhodas. 

15. Mohandas. 

16. Kirat Singh. 

17. 

And seventeen daughters not registered in the chronicle [38]. 

^ Eatlam, Kishangarh, and Enpnagarh are independent, and all under 
the separate protection of the British Government. 



j-had no issue attaining eminence. 
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CHAPTER 5 

Raja Sur Singh, a.d. 1595-1620. — Sur Singh succeeded in S. 
1G51 (a.d. 1595). He was serving with the Imperial forces at 
Lahore, where he had eommanded since S. 1648, when intelligence 
reached him of liis father’s death. His exploits and ser\dces 
were of the most Ijrilliant nature, and had obtained for him, 
even during liis father’s life, the title of “ Sawai Raja,” ^ and a 
high grade amongst the dignitaries of the empire. He was com- 
manded by Alcbar to reduce the arrogant prinee of Sirohi, who, 
trusting to the natural strength of his mountainous cotmtry, 
still refused to acknowledge a liege lord. This service well 
accorded with his private views, for he had a feud (wair) with 
Rao Surthan, wliieli, according to the chronicle, he completely 
revenged. “ He avenged his feud with Surthan and plundered 
Sirohi. Tlie Rao had not a pallet left to sleep upon, but was 
obliged to make a bed for his wives upon the earth.” This 
appears to have humbled the Deora, “ who, in his pride, shot 
his arrows at the sun for daring to shine upon him.” 

Campaign in Gujarat. — Surthan accepted the imperial [39] 
farman in token of submission, and agreed to serve with a con- 
tingent of his hardy clansmen in the war then entrusted to Raja 
Sur against the Icing of Gujarat, whose success we shall relate in 
the simple language of the chronicle : “ The Raja took the pan 
against the king Muzaffar, with the title of viceroy of Gujarat. 
The armies met at Dhandhuka," where a terrible conflict ensued. 
The Rathors lost many valiant men, but the Shah was defeated, 
and lost all the insignia of his greatness. He sent the spoil of 
seventeen thousand towns to the king, but kept a crore of drabs ^ 
for himself, which he sent to Jodhpur, and therewith he enlarged 
the town and fort. For this service Alcbar increased his mansab, 
and sent him a sword, -with a Icliilat, and a grant of fresh lands.” 

^ [Sawai means ‘ a quarter better than any one else.’] 

- [Dhandhuka about 40 miles W. of Cambay ; the account in the text 
is possibly a confused reference to the insurrection of Muzaffar Husain. 
Mirza, which began in 1577 and ended in the suicide of the rebel in 1691-92 
{BG, i. Part i. 208 £f.).] 

^ [Coins, perhaps gold mohurs (Skt. dravya, ‘ wealth ’)]. 
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Raja Sur, it appears in the sequel, provided liberally for the 
bards; for no less than “six lords of verse,” whose names are 
given, had in gift £10,000 each of the spoils of Gujarat, as in- 
centives to song. 

On the conquest of Gujarat, Raja Sur was ordered to the 
Deccan. “ He obeyed, and with thirteen thousand horse, ten 
large guns, and twenty elephants, he fought three grand battles. 
On the Rewa (Nerbudda) he attacked Amra Balecha,* who had 
five thousand horse, whom he slew, and reduced all his country. 
Por this service the Icing sent liim a naubat (kettle-drum), and 
conferred on liim Dhar and its domain.” 

On Akbar’s death and the accession of Jahangir, Sur Singli 
attended at court with his son and heir, Gaj Singh, whom the 
king with his owm hands invested with the sword, for his bravery 
in the escalade of Jalor, which had been conquered by the monarch 
of Gujarat and added to his domain. The poet thus relates the 
event : “ Gaj “ was commanded against Bihari Pathan ; his 
war-trump sounded ; Arbuda' [Abu] heard and trembled. IVliat 
took Alau-d-din years, Gaj accomplished in three months ; he 
escaladed Jalandliara ® sword in hand ; many a Rathor of fame 
was killed, but he put to the sword seven thousand Palhans, 
whose spoils were sent to the king.” 

Raja Sur, it would appear, after the overthrow of the djmasty 
of Gujarat, remained at the capital, while his soft and heir, Gaj 
Singh, attended the king’s [40] commands, and, soon after the 
taking of Jalor, was ordered with tlie Marwar contingent against 
Rana Amra of Mewar : it was at the very moment of its expiring 
liberties," for the chronicle merely adds, “ Karan agreed to serve 
the Icing, and Gaj Singh returned to Taragarh.® The king 
increased both his own mansab (dignity) ahd that of his father. 
Raja Sur.” 

- Thus the Rajput chronicler, solicitous only to record the fame 
of his own princes, does not deem it necessary to concern himself 

1 Balecha is one. of the Chauhan tribes. [It does not appear in recent 

“ Qaj, ‘ the elephant.’ 

3 Caassical appellation of Jalor. 

* The ehroniole says, “ In S. 1669 (a.d. 1613), the king formed an army 
against the Rana ” ; which accords exactly with the date in the emperor’s 

own memoirs. . , , . m . 

5 Ajmer, of which the citadel is styled Taragarh. 
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wifli the agents conjoined with them, so that a stranger to the 
events of the period would imagine, from the high relief given to 
their actions, that the Ralhor princes commanded in all the great 
events described ; for instance, that just mentioned, involving 
the submission of the Rana, when Raja Gaj was merclj' one of 
the great lenders who accompanied the Mogul hcir'aj)parent. 
Prince ICliurram, on this memorable occasion. In the Diary of 
.Tnhangir, the emperor, recording this event, docs not even 
mention fbe Ralhor prince, though he docs those of ICotah and 
Dal in, as the instruments b}' which Prince Klmrram carried on 
the negotiation ; * from which we conclude that Raja Gaj merely 
acted n military part in the grand army which then invaded 
Mewar. 

Death of Raja Sur Singh, a.d. 1620 : his Character, — Raja 
Siir died in the Deccan, in .S. 1070 (a.d. 1020). lie added greatly 
to the lustre of the Ralhor name, was esteemed by the emperor, 
and, as the bard expresses it, “ Ilis spear was frightful to the 
.Southron.” Whether Raja Sur disapproved of the e.xlcnninating 
warfare carried on in these regions, or was e.'casperalcd at the 
unlimited .ser\'ice he was doomed to. which detained him from 
his native land, he, in his last moments, commanded a pillar to 
be creeled with a curse engraven thereon, imj)recalcd uj)0n any 
of Jiis race who should once cross the Ncrbuilda. From his boy- 
Imod he had been almost an alien to his native land ; he had 
accompanied his father wherever he led the aid of Marti, was serv- 
ing at Lahore at the period of his accession, and died fur from 
the monuments of his fathers, in the heart of the peninsula. 
Although the emperor was not ungrateful in his estimate of these 
services, — for Raja .Sur held by patent no less than “sixteen [41] 
grand fiefs ” = of the empire, and with the title of Sawai raised 
abo%’e all the princes, his associates at cotirt, — it was deemed no 
compensation for iicrpclunl absence from the hcrcdilarj’ domain, 
thus abandoned to the management of servants. The great 

^ St ‘0 Annals of Mowur, Vol, I. p. 418. 

® Of Iheso, nino were the Bubdivisione of liis native dominions, styled 
“ Tbo Nino Castles of Mnru ” ; for on becoming ono of tho great fomlatories 
of tho ompiro, ho made a formal Burrendor of these, receiving them again 
by grant, renewed on everj’ lapse, with nil tho ceremonies of investiture and 
relief. Five wore in Gujarat, ono in Mahvn, and ono in tho Deccan. Wo see 
that thirteen thousand horse wa.s the contingent of Mnrwor for tho lands 
thus held. 
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.mpenal ^eataess. or the sunehina ot court-favoar Zw 
weighed against the errerelse of their mOueMe witZ 5 
mvn cherished patrimony. Tlie simple fare of the desert tas 

^1^^h h^ " Tr inapetialTanquet 

which he turned from with disgust to the recoUection of » the 

green Pidse of Mandawar,’- or his favourite raM, c. ’Jill 

porridge, the prime dish with the Rathor. These minor associa- 

tions conjoined mth greater evils to increase the mal de pays, 

of whose influence no human being is more susceptible than the 
brave Rajput. 


Raja Sur ^eatly added to the beauty of his capital, and left 
several works which bear his name ; amongst them, not the least 
useful in that arid region, is the lake called the Sur Sagar, or 
‘ Warrior’s Sea,’ which irrigates the gardens on its margin. He 
left six sons and seven daughters, of whose issue we have no 
account, namely, Gaj Singh, his successor ; Sabal Singh, Biramdeo, 
Bijai Singh, Partap Singh, and Jaswant Singh. 

Raja Gaj Singh, a.d. 1620-88.— Raja Gaj, who succeeded his 
father in a.d. 1620, was born at Lahore, and the Itka of investiture 
found him in the royal camp at Burlianpur. The bearer of it 
was Darab lOian, the son of the Kliankhanan,^ or premier noble 
of the emperor’s court, who, as the imperial proxy, girt Raja 
Gaj ivith the sword. Besides the “ nine castles ” {NaukU Marwar), 
his patrimony, his patent contained a grant of “seven divisions’’ 
of Gujarat, of the district of Jhalai in Dhundhar ; and what was 
of more consequence to him, though of less intrinsic value, that 
of Masuda in Ajmer, the heirloom of his house. Besides these 
marks of distinction, he received the highest proof of confidence 
in the elevated post of viceroy of the Deccan ; and, as a special 
testimony of imperial favour, the Rathor cavaliers composing 
liis contingent were exempted from the dagh,~ that is, having 
their steeds branded with the imperial signet. His elder son, 
Amra Singh, served with [42] his father in all his various battles, 
to the success of which his conspicuous gallantry on every occasion 
contributed. In the sieges and battles of Kirkigarh, Golkonda, 


1 pfirza Abdu-r-rahlm, son of Bairam Khan {Ain, i. 334 

2 [For this branding system see Ain, i. 139 f. ; Irvine, Army of the Indian 
Moghuls, 46 ff.] 
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Klicliia, Parnnla, Gajangarli, Asir and Salara, the ■ i.: ’ 

their full share of glory, ^vhich obtained for tluii- >,;.■! r ; i>i- 
title of Dalthaman, or ‘ harrier of the host.’ AVe h;!-. -: a!:- '. iy ' 
remarked the direct influence which the Rajput p'ln ■■ !i;. ! ;■> 
the succession to the imperial dignity, consequent in ■:! ' ’ ■ ;• '.t ■ - 
marriage of their daughters Avith the crown, and 
interests arising therefrom. Sultan Parvez, the c' - • >;> 
heir of Jahangir, was tlic issue of a princess of ■■■.!■ i ■ 

the second son, Khurram, as his name imports, wa: «■' .1 

Kachhwaha “ princess of Amber. Being the offsp:.::-- <■■■ 
gamy and variously educated, these princes Avere hi!!- d; ; • : 

to consider consanguinity as a bond of natural v.i i -;; : 
their respecliA’c mothers, Aidth all the ambition c:' li'i:- 
thought of nothing but obtaining the diadem for b- o" 
their children. Witli cither of these rival queen-, liic 
children aa-Iio Ai'ere not her OAim had no aflinity Avith iicr or Jiers, 
and tjicsc feelings were imparted from the birth to their issue, 
and thus it too often happened that the heir of the throne Avas 
looked upon Aiith an cnA-ious eye, as a bar to be rcmoA'cd at all 
hazards. This CA'il almost neutralized the great adA^antages 
deriA'cd from intermarriage Avith the indigenous races of India ; 
but it Avas one Avhich Avould ImA-c censed AA-ilh polygamy. 

Death of Parvez, a.d. 162G. — Khurram felt his superiority over 
his elder brother, Pofa-cz, in all but the accidental circumstance 
of birth. He Avns in every respect a better man, and a braver 
and more successful soldier ; and, hnA'ing his ambition thus early 
nurtured by the stimulants administered by Bhim of McA\nr, 
and the intrepid Mahabat,* he determined to rcmov’c this barrier 

1 Sco A’'ol. I. p. 435. 

- [Pnrvez or Pnn-Iz wns son of Sahib Jnrm'il, dauphtcr of Klnvnja Hasan, 
undo of Zain Khun Kokn ; but this is not quite certain {Ain, i. 310 ; Tuzuh- 
i-Jahiingiri, trans. Rogers-BoA'cridge, 19; Bcalo, Oriental Biographical 
Diet. fl.A'.).] 

“ Knchhua and Khurram aro sj-nonymous terms for tho race Avhich rules 
Amber — tho Tortoises of Rajasthan. [This is an extraordinary misappre- 
hension. Khurram is a Persian ivord, meaning ‘ pleased, glad ’ ; tho 
Author confuses it ivilh Skt. Kiinna, ‘ a tortoise.’ Tho mother of Khurram, 
Balmati or Jagat Gosilin, was daughter of Udai Singh of Jlunvar ; seo 
Tuzuh, 19 ; Bcalo, a.v. Shah Jahan.} 

* A Rnj])ut of tlio Rana’s house, converted to the faith. [Jfahabat Khun, 
Khunkhanun, SipribBi'dar Zamuna Beg, Avns not a Rajput, l)ut son of Ghiyns 
Beg, Kabuli (Manucci i. 107 ; Elliot-Doivson A'i. 288).] 

VOT,. II - c 
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between him and the crown. 'His views were , first developed 
whilst leading the armies in the Deccan, and he communicated 
them to Raja Gaj of Marwar, who held the post of honour next 
the prince, and solicited his aid to place him on the throne. 
Gratitude for the favours heaped upon him by the king, as well 
as the natural bias to Parvez, made the Raja turn a deaf ear to 
his application. The prince tried to gain his point through 
Go\dnddas, a Rajput of the Bhatti tribe, one of the foreign nobles 
of Maru, and confidential adviser of his prince ; but, as the annals 
say, “Go^dnddas reckoned no one but his master and the [43] 
king.” Frustrated in this, IHiurram saw no hopes of success 
but by disgusting the Rathors, and he caused the faithful Govind- 
das to be assassinated by Kishan Singh ; * on which Raja Gaj, 
in disgust, threw up his post, and inarched to his native land. 
From the assassination of Parvez, which soon followed,® the 
deposal of his father appeared but a step ; and Khurram had 
collected means, which he deemed adequate to the design,, when 
Jahangir appealed to the fidelity of the Rajputs, to support liim 
against filial ingratitude and domestic treason; and, in. their 
general obedience to the call, they afforded a distinguished proof 
of the operation of the first principle, Gaddi-ka-an, allegiance to 
the throne, often obeyed without reference to the worth of its 
occupant. The princes of Marwar, Amber, Kotah, and Bundi 
put themselves at the head of their household retainers on this 
occasion, which furnishes a confirmation of a remark already 
made, that the respective annals of the States of Rajasthan so 
rarely embrace the contemporaneous events of the rest, as to 
lead to the conclusion that by the single force of each State this 
rebellion was put down. This remark will be further exemplified 
from the annals of Bundi. 

Ofience given to the Rathors. — Jahangir was so pleased with 
the zeal of the Rathor prince — ^alarmed as he was at the advance 

^ This was the founder of Eoshangarh ; for this iniquitous service he was 
made an independent Raja in the town which he erected. His descendant 
is now an ally by treaty with the -British Government. [Kishan Singh, 
horn A.D. 1576, founded Kishangarh, a State in the centre of Rajputana, 
in 1611, died 1616 {IGI, xv. 311).] 

® [Parvez died at Burhanpur in 1626. “ He was first attacked with 
colic, then he became insensible, and after medical treatment fell into a 
heavy sleep. . . His illness was attributed to excessive drinking ” (Elliot- 
Dowson vi. 429).] 
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of the rebels — that he not only took him by the hand, but what 
is most imusiial, kissed it. When the assembled princes came- 
in sight of the rebels, near Benares, the emperor gave the harawal, 
or vanguard, to the Kachhwaha prince, the Jlirza raja of Amber. 
^Vhcthcr this was a point of policy, to secure his acting against 
prince Khnrram, who was bom of this nice, or merelj’, as the 
INIarwar annals state, because he brought the greater number into 
the field, is immaterial ; but it was very nearly fatal in its con- 
sequences : for the proud Ratlior, indignant at the insult offered 
to him in tlnis bestowing the post of honour, which was his right, 
upon (he rival race of Amber, furled his banners, separated from 
llie roy.al army, and determined to be a quiet spectator of the 
result. But for the impetuous Bhim of Mewar, the adviser of 
Khnrram, he might that day have been emperor of India. He 
sent a taunting message to Raja Gaj, cither to join their cause or 
“ draw their swords.” The Rathors overlooked the neglect of 
tlic king in (he sarcasm of one of their omi tribe ; and Bhim was 
.slain, Govinddas avenged, the rebellion quelled, and Khurram 
put to flight, chiefly by the Rathors and Haras [-l-J]. 

Death of Raja Gaj Singh, A.n. 1638.— In S. IGOI- (a.d. 1038), 
R.aja G.'ij was slain in an c.vpcdilion into Gujarat ; ' but n-hclher 
in the fulfdmcnt of the king’s commands, or in the ch.astiscment 
of freebooters on his own southern frontier, the chronicles do not 
inform us. He left a distinguished name in the annals of his 
country, and two valiant sons, Amra and .Taswant, to maintain 
it : another .son, Achal, died in infancy. 

Raja Jaswant Singh, a.d. 1638-78. — TJie second son, Jaswant, 
sticeccdcd, and furni.shcs another of many instances in the annals 
of Rjijputana, of the rights of primogeniture being set aside. I'his 
proceeded from a variety of molive.s, sometimes merely paternal 
affection, .sometimes incapacity in the child " to head fifty lliousand 
Rathors,” and sometimes, as in the present instance, a dangerous 
turbulence and ever-boiling impetuosity in the individual, which 
dc.spiscd all restraints. Wiile there was an enemy against whom 
to e.xert it, Amra was conspicuous for his gallantry, and in all his 
father’s wars in the south was ever foremost in the battle. His 
daring .sjiirit collected around Iiim those of his own race, alike in 
mind, as connected by blood, whose actions, in periods of 
peace, were the subjects of eternal complaint to his father, 
' f Jiy anotlicT .account bo died nt Agra (TCr.d£ine iii. A, 59).] 
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who was ultimately compelled to exclude Amra from Iiis in- 
heritance. 

Amra, Amar Singh excluded from the Succession.— In the 
month of Baisakh, S. 1690 (a.d. 1634), five j’^ears before the death 
of Raja Gaj, in a convocation of all the feudality of Maru, sentence 
of exclusion from the succession was pronounced upon Amra, 
accompanied by the solemn and seldom practised rite of Desvata 
or exile. Tliis ceremony, which is marked as a day of mourning 
in the calendar, was attended Awth all the circumstances of 
funereal pomp. As soon as the sentence was pronounced, that 
his birthright was forfeited and assigned to his junior brother, 
and that he ceased to be a subject of Maru, the khilat of banish- 
ment was brought forth, consisting of sable vestments, in which 
he was clad ; a sable shield w'as hung upon his back, and a sword 
of the same hue girded roimd him ; a black horse was then led 
out, being mounted on which, he was commanded, though not in 
anger, to depart w'hither he listed beyond the limits of Maru. 

Amra w^ent not alone ; numbers of each elan, who had always 
regarded him as their future lord, voluntarily partook of his exile. 
He reijaired to the imperial court ,* and although the emperor 
approved and sanctioned his banishment, he employed him. His 
gallantry soon won him the title of Rao and the mansab of a 
leader of three thousand, with the grant of Nagor as an indepen- 
dent domain, to be held direct^ from the crown. But the same 
arrogant and uncontrollable spirit [4-5] which lost him his birth- 
right, brought his days to a tragical conclusion. He absented 
himself for a fortnight from court, hunting the boar or the tiger, 
his only recreation. The emperor (Shah Jahan) reprimanded 
liim for neglecting his duties, and threatened him with a fine. 
Amra proudly replied that he had only gone to htmt, and as for 
a fine, he observed, putting his hand upon his sword, that was 
his sole wealth. 

Amra, Amar assassinates Salabat Khan. — The little contrition 
which this reply evinced determined the king to enforce the fine, 
and the paymaster-general, Salabat IHian,^ was sent to Amra’s 

^ Salabat Khan Bakhshi, he is called. The office of Bakhshi is not only 
one of paymaster (as it implies), but of inspection and audit. Wo can 
readily imagine, with such levies as he had to muster and pay, his post was 
more honourable than secure, especially with such a band as was headed by 
Amra, ready to take offence if_the^wind but displaced their moustache. 
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quarters t() (Icmiiiid ils payiiuMit. li lei'iis-ed, iiiid I Ik; observa- 
tions made by Hie Sayyid uol siiiliii;r I lie leinper of Ainra, be 
unceremoidously desired biiii lo d(:i>iirl. Tlie ciiiperor, Ibiis 
insulted in (lie ])i;rsoii oi' bis oliieer, i>^iied a iiiaiidale for Anna’s 
instant ajipearanee. M<! olieyed, a.iid baviiiL' reaebed Hu; Ainin- 
khass, or yraiul divan, beliold (be J;inL^ " wbose eyes wre red 
with anger,” %vith Salabat in the act of addressing him. In- 
flamed with passion at the recollection of the injurious language 
he had just received, perhaps at the king’s confirmation of his 
exclusion from Manvar, he unceremoniously passed the Omrahs 
of five and seven thousand, as if to address the king ; when, with 
a dagger concealed in his sleeve, he stabbed Salabat to the heart. 
Drawing his sword, he made a blow at the king, which descending 
on the piUar, shivered the weapon in pieces. The king abandoned 
his tlwone and fled to the interior apartments. All was uproar 
and confusion. Amra continued the work of death, indifferent 
upon whom his blows fell, and five Mogul chiefs of eminence had 
fallen, when Iris brother-in-law, Arjun Gaur, under pretence of 
cajoling him, inflicted a mortal wound, though he continued to 
ply his dagger until he expired. To avenge his death, his retainers, 
headed by Balu Champawat and Bhao Kumpawat, put on their 
saffron garments, and a fresh carnage ensued within the Lai 
kila.^ To use the words of their native bard, “ The pillars of 
Agra bear testimony to their deeds, nor shall they ever be obliter- 
ated from the record of time : they made their obeisance to 


The annals declare that Amra had a feud {vair) with Salabat ; doubtless for 
no better reason than that he fulfilled the trust reposed in him by the 
emperor. [The title Khan implies that Salabat Khan was a Pathan, not 
a Sayyid, whose title would be IVEr.] 

^ The palace within the citadel {kila), built of red (lal) freestone. [This 
tragedy occurred on August 5, 1644 (Beale, Oriental Bioffrapincal Diet. sv. 
“ Salabat Khan,” gives July 25, 1644). European writers of the period give 
varying accounts of what seems to have been the same event. Tavernier 
(ed. Ball, ii. 219) says that the victim was “ the Grand Master of the King’s 
house,” and that it occurred in 1642. Manucci states that the officer who 
was assassinated was the Wazir, Wazir Khan (i. 207 f.). It forms the 
subject of a popular song, stfil sung by the bards (Temple, Legends of the 
Panjab, ii. 242 ff.). Though the assassination occurred at Agra, a mark is 
stfil shown on a pillar in the Dlwan-i- Amm at Delhi, possibly marking the 
same occurrence, where a prince of Chitor is said to have stabbed one of the 
ministers (Sleeman, Bambles, 616). The tomb of Bakhshi Salabat Khan 
stands between Agra and Sikandra {Syad Muhammad Latif, Agra, 77, 196).] 
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Amra in the mansions of the sun.” The faithful band was cut to 
pieces ; and his wife, the princess of Bundi, came in person and 
[4C] carried away the dead body of Amra, with which she com- 
mitted herself to the flames. The Bokliara gate by which they 
gained admission was built up, and. henceforward known only as 
“ Amra Singh’s gate ” ; and in proof of the strong impression 
made by this event, ^ it remained closed through centuries, imtil 
opened in 1809 by Capt. Geo. Steell, of the Bengal engineers.- 

^ It may bo useful to record such facts, by the way of contrast with the 
state policy of tbo west, and for tho sake of observing that which would 
actuate tho present paramount power of India should any of its tributary 
princes defy them as Amra did that of the universal potentate of that 
country. Even these despots borrowed a lesson of mercy from the Kajput 
system, which does not deem treason hereditary, nor attaints a whole lino 
for tho fault of one unworthy link. Shah Jahan, instead of visiting the sins 
of tho father on the son, installed him irt his fief of Nagor. This son was 
Rao Singh ; and it devolved to his children and grandchildren,* untU Indar 
Singh tho fourth in descent, was expelled by tho head of tho Eathors, who, 
in tho weakness of the empire, roannoxed Nagor to Jodhpur. But perhaps 
wo have not hitherto dared to imitate tho examples sot us by the Mogul 
and even by the Mahratta ; not having sufficient hold of tho affection? 
of the subjected to venture to bo merciful ; and thence our vengeance, like 
tho bolt of heaven, sears the very heart of our enemies. Witness the many 
chieftains ejected from their possessions; from tho unhallowed league 
against tho Rohillas, to that last act of destruction at Bhnratpur, where, 
as arbitrators, wo acted tho part of the lion in the fable. Our present 
attitude, however, is so commanding, that we can afford to display the 
attribute of mercy; and should, unfortunately, its action bo required in 
Rajputana, let it bo ample, for there its grateful influence is understood, and 
it will return, like tho dews of heaven, upon ourselves. But if we are only 
to regulate our political actions by the apprehension of danger, it must one 
day recoil upon us in awful retribution. Our system is filled with evil to 
tho governed, where a fit of bile in ephemeral political agents, may engender 
a quarrel loading to the overthrow of a dominion of ages. 

" Since these remarks were written. Captain Steell related to the author 
a singular anecdote connected with the above circumstance. While the 
work of demolition was proceeding. Captain Steell was urgently warned by 
tho natives of tho danger he incurred in the operation, from a denunciation 
on the closing of the gate, that it should thenceforward bo guarded by a 
huge serpent — when suddenly, the destruction of the gate being nearly 


* Namely, Hathi Singh, his son Anup Singh, his son Indar Singh, his son 
Mokham Singh. This lineal descendant of Raja Gaj, and the rightful heir 
to the “ cushion of Jodha,” has dwindled into one of tho petty Thakurs, or 
lords of Marwar. The system is one of eternal vicissitudes, amidst which 
tho germ of-reproduction [47] never perishes. 
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CHAPTER 6 

Raja Jaswant Singli, a.d. 1638-78. — ^Raja Jaswant, who 
obtained, by the banishment of Amra, the “ cnshion ” of lilamar, 
was bom of a princess of Mewar ; and although tliis circumstance 
is not reported to have influenced the change of succession, it will 
be borne in mind that, throughout Rajputana, its princes regarded 
a connexion with the Rana’s family as a primary honoxir. 

“ Jaswant (says tlie Bardai) was unequalled amongst the 
princes of his time. Stupidity and ignorance were banished ; 
and science flourished where he mled : many were the books 
composed under his auspices.” ^ 

The south continued to be the arena in which the martial 
Rajput souglit renown, and the emperor had only rightly to 
understand his character to turn the national emulation to 
account. Shah Jahan, in the language of the chronicler, “ became 
a slave to the seraglio,” and sent his sons, as viceroys, to govern 
the grand divisions of the empire. The first service of Jaswant 
was in the war of Gondwana, when he led a body composed of 
“ twenty -Uvo different contingents ” in the army under Aurangzeb.® 
In this and various other services (to enumerate which would be 
to go [48] over the ground already passed),® the Rathors were 
conspicuous. Jaswant played a comparatively subordinate part, 
imtil the illness of the emperor, in a.d. 1058, when his elder son 
Dara was invested with the powers of regent.^ Prince Dara 
increased the mansab of Jaswant to a leader of “ five thousand,” 
and nominated him his viceroy in Malwn. ^ 

completed, a largo cobra-dc-capollo rushed boUveon his legs, ns if in fnlfil- 
menfc of tho anathonia. Captain Stcoll fortunately escaped without injur}'. 
[The south gate of the Agra Fort is known ns that of Ainar Singh.] 

^ [See Grierson, Vernacular LiUralurc of IIiiuht8lan,lndoxBv. “Jaswant 
Singh.”] 

* [Tho Bundcln Campaign of 1035 against Jujhur Singh (Jadunath 
Sarkar, Life of Aurangzib, i. 14 if.).] 

® Tho now translation of Forishta’s Hislonj, by Liout.-Col. Briggs, a work 
much wanted, may bo referred to by thoso who wish to boo tho opmion of tho 
Sluhammadan princes of their Rajput vassalage. 

. ‘ [It is a mistake to call him Dura, his name being Dara Shukoh, ‘ majesty 
like that of Darius.’ Ho was appointed rogont in 1057, when Shah Jahan 
foil ill {ibid. i. 301 IT.).] 
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The War of Succession. — ^In the struggle for empire amongst 
the sons of Shah Jahan, consequent upon this illness, the import- 
ance of the Rajput princes and the fideUty we have often had 
occasion to depict, were exhibited in the strongest light. "WTiile 
Raja Jai Singh was commanded to oppose prince Shuja, who 
advanced from his viceroyalty of Bengal, Jaswant was entrusted 
with means to quash the designs of Aurangzeb, then commanding 
in the south, who had long cloaked, under the garb of hypocrisy 
and religion, views upon the ‘empire. 

Campaign against Aurangzeb, a.d. 1657-58 — The Battle of 
Dharmatpur. — ^The Rathor prince was declared generalissimo of the 
army destined to oppose Aurangzeb, and he marched from Agra 
at the head of the united contingents of Rajputana, besides the 
imperial guards, a force wliich, to use the hyperbole of the bard, 
“ made Shesnag ^ writhe in agony.” Jaswant marched towards 
the Nerbudda, and had encamped his army in a position fifteen 
miles south of Ujjain, when tidings reached him of his opponent’s 
approach. In that field on which the emperor erected a town 
subsequently designated Fatehabad, or ‘ abode of victory,’ 
Jaswant awaited his foes.® The battle which ensued, witnessed 
and so circumstantially related by Bernier, as has been already 
noticed in this work,® was lost by the temerity of the Rathor 
commander-in-chief, who might have crushed the rebellious 
hopes of Aurangzeb, to whom he purposely gave time to effect a 
junction Avith his brother Murad, from the vainglorious desire 
“ to conquer two princes at once.” Dearly did he pay for his 
presumption ; for he had given time to the wily prince to sow 
intrigues in his camp, which were disclosed as soon as the battle 
joined, when the Mogul horse deserted and left' him at the head 
of his thirty thousand Rajputs, deemed, hoAvever, by their leader 
and fhemselves, sufficient against any odds. “ JasAvant, spear, 
in hand, moimted his steed Mahbub, and charged the imperial 
brothers ; ten thousand Muslims fell in the onset, Avhich cost 
seventeen hundred Rathors [49], besides Guhilots, Haras, Gaurs, 

[The 'serpent which upholds the Avorld.] 

® [The battle fought at Dharmatpur, 14 miles S.W. of Ujjain, April 
16 or 26, 1658. See a fuU account- by Jadunath Sarkar, ii. 3 fi., who 
remarks that the description in Bernier (p. 36 ff.) is untrustAvorthy, while 
Tod “ merely records the wild fictions of the Rajput bards ” [ii, 13 note). 
Fatehabad was the name given to Samugarh, fought June 8, following.] 

3 P. 724. 
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and some of every clan of Rajwara. Aurang and iMurad only 
escaped because their days were not yet numbered, Mahbub 
and his rider were covered with blood ; Jasa looked like a famished 
lion, and like one he relinquished his prey,” The bard is fully 
confirmed in his relation of tlie day, both by the Mogul historian 
and by Bernier, who says, that notwithstanding the immense 
superiority of the imperial princes, aided by a numerous artillery 
served by Prenchmen, night alone put a stop to the contest of 
science, numbers, and artillery, against Rajput courage. Both 
armies remained on the field of battle, and though we have no 
notice of the anecdote related by the first translator of Perishta, 
who makes Jaswant “ in bravado drive his car round the field,” ^ 
it is certain that Aurangzeb was too politic to renew the combat, 
or molest the retreat which took place next day towards his native 
dominions. Although, for the sake of alliteration, the bard 
especially singles out the Guhilots and Gaurs, the tribes of Slewar 
and Sheopur, all and every tribe was engaged ; and if the Rajput 
ever dared to mourn the fall of kindred in battle, this day should 
have covered every house with the emblems of grief ; for it is 
stated by the Mogul historian that fifteen thousand fell, chiefly 
Rajputs, This was one of the events glorious to the Rajput, 
showing his devotion to whom fidelity {swamidharma) had been 
pledged — the aged and enfeebled emperor Shah Jahan, whose 
“ salt they ate ” — against all the temptations offered by youthful 
ambition. It is forcibly contrasted with the conduet of the 
immediate household troops of the emperor, who, even in the 
moment of battle, worshipped the rising sun, whilst the Rajput 
scaled his faith in his blood ; and none more liberally than the 
brave Haras of Kotah and Bundi, The annals of no nation on 
earth can furnish such an example, as an entire family, six royal 
brothers, stretched on the field, and all but one in death,“ 

Of all the deeds of heroism performed on this day, those of 
Ratfia of Ratlam, by universal consent, arc pre-eminent, and 
“ are wreathed into immortal rhyme by the bard ” in the Raesa 
Rao Ratna,“ He also was a Rathor, the great-grandson of Udai 

^ [Dow, 2nd cd. iii. 200.] 

" Soo Kotah aniinla, which state that that princo and five brothers all 
fell in this field of carnage. 

“ Amongst the MSS. presented by the author to the Royal Asiatic Society, 
is this work, the Raesa Rao Ratna. [“ To Ralan Singh of Ratlam a noble 
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Singh, the first raja of Maru ; and nobly did he show that the 
Rathor blood had not degenerated on the fertile plains of Malwa. 
If aught were wanting to complete the fame of tliis memorable 
.day, which gave empire to the scourge of Rajputana [50j, it is 
found in the conduQ.t of Jaswant’s queen, who, as elsewhere 
related,^ shut the gates of his capital on her fugitive lord, though 
he “ brought back his shield ” and liis honour. 

Battle of Jajau. — ^Aurangzeb, on Jaswant’s retreat, entered the 
capital of Malwa in triumph, whence, with aU the celerity requisite 
to success, he pursued Iris march on the capital. At the village 
of Jajau, thirty miles south of Agra, the fidelity of the Rajputs 
again formed a barrier between the aged king and the treason of 
his son ; but it served no other purpose than to illustrate this 
fideUty. The Rajputs were overpowered. Data was driven from 
the regency, and the aged emperor deposed.® 

Battle of Khajwa. — ^Aurangzeb, soon after usurping the throne, 
sent, through the prince of Amber, his assurances of pardon to 
Jaswant, and a summons to the presence, preparatory to joining 
the army forming against his brother Shuja, advancing to vindi- 
cate his claims to empire. The Rathor, deeming it a glorious 
occasion for revenge, obeyed, and communicated to Shuja his 
intentions. The hostile armies met at Khajwa, thirty miles 
north of Allahabad.® On the first onset, Jaswant, wheeling about 
with his Rathor cavaliers, attacked the rearward of the army 
under prince Muhammad, which he cut to pieces, and plimdering 
the imperial camp (left unprotected), he deliberately loaded his 
camels with the most valuable effects, which he despatched under 
part of the force, and leaving the brothers to a contest, which he 
heartily wished might involve the destruction of both, he followed 


monument was raised by his descendants on the spot where his corpse was 
burnt. Time overwhelmed it, but in 1909 its place was taken by a lofty 
structure of white marble, decorated with relief-work of a bold but con- 
ventional type, and surmounted with a stone horse ” (Jadunath Sarkar 


ii. 27).] 

1 gee p. 724. 

- s TThe battle of Samugarh, nine miles E. of Agra, fought June 8, 1658, 
or according to Jadunath Sarkar (ii. 32) on May 29, 1658.] 

IThe battle of Khajwa or Kbajuha, in the Eatehpur District, nearly 
inn milps N.W. of Allahabad, on January 14, 1659, or, according to 
Taannath Sarkar, on January 4-6, 1659. The dates -fixed by Irvine 
(lA ri. 69 ff.) are probably correct, and have been followed in the notes.] 
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the cortege to Agra. Such was the panic on his appearance at 
that capital, joined to the rumours of Aurangzeb’s defeat, wliich 
liad nearly happened, that the wavering garrison required only a 
summons to have surrendered, when he might have released Shah 
Jahan from conflnemcnt, and with tliis “ tower of strength ” have 
rallied an opposition fatal to the prince. 

Policy of Jaswant Singh. — That this plan suggested itself to 
Jaswant’s sagacitj' we cannot doubt ; but besides the manifest 
danger of locldng up his army %vithin tlie precincts of a capital, 
if.victoi^' was given to Aurangzeb, he had other reasons for not 
halting at Agra. All his designs were in concert ■with prince Dara, 
the rightful heir to the throne, whom he had instructed to hasten 
to the scene of action ; but while Jaswant remained hovering in 
the rear of Aurangzeb, momentarily expecting the junction of 
the ijrincc, the latter loitered on the southern frontier of Marwar, 
and thus lost, for [51] ever, the crown within his grasp. Jaswant 
continued lus route to his native dominions, and had at least the 
gratification of housing the spoils, even to the regal tents, in the 
castle of Jodha. Dara tardily formed a junction at Merta ; but 
the critical moment was lost, and Aurangzeb, who had crushed 
Sliuja’s force, rapidly advanced, now joined by many of the 
Rajput princes, to overwhelm tliis last remnant of opposition. 
.The crafty Aurangzeb, however, who always preferred stratagem 
to the precarious issue of arms, addressed a letter to Jaswant, not 
only assuring Jiim of his entire forgiveness, but offering the vice- 
royalty of Gujarat, if he would -withdraw liis support from Dara, 
and remain neuter in the contest. Jaswant accepted the condi- 
tions, and agreed to lead the Rajput contingents, under prince 
I\Iuazzam, in the war against Sivaji, bent on revi-ving the in- 
dependence of JIaharashtra. From the conduct again pursued 
by the Rathor, we have a right to infer that he only abandoned 
Dara because, though possessed of many qualities which endeared 
him to the Rajput, besides lus title to the throne, he wanted those 
virtues necessary to ensure success against his energetic brother. 
Scarcely had Jaswant reached the Deccan when he opened a 
commimication -with Sivaji, planned the death of the Icing’s 
lieutenant, Shaista IGian, on which he hoped to have the guidance 
of the army, and the young viceroy. Aurangzeb received 
authentic intelligence of this plot, and flic share Jaswant had in 
it ; but he temporized, and even sent letters of congratulation on 
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his succeeding to the command in chief. But he soon superseded 
him by Raja Jai Singh of Amber, who brought the war to a con- 
clusion by the capture of Sivaji.^ The honour attending tliis 
exploit was, however, soon exchanged for disgrace ; for when the 
Amber prince found that the tyrant had designs upon the life 
of his prisoner, for whose safety he had pledged liimself, he con- 
nived at his escape.® Upon tins, Jaswant was once more declared 
the emperor’s lieutenant, and soon inspired prince Muazzam -with 
designs, which again compelled the king to supersede him, and 
Diler lUian was declared general-in-cliief. He reached Auranga- 
bad, and the night of his arrival would have been his last, hut he 
received intimation and rapidly retreated, pursued by the prince 
and Jaswant to the Nerbudda, The emperor saw the necessity 
of removing Jaswant from this dangerous post, and he sent him 
the farman as viceroy of Gujarat, to which he commanded him to 
repair without delay. He obeyed, reached Ahmadabad, and 
found the king had outwitted him and his [52] successor in com- 
mand j he therefore continued his course to his native dominions, 
where he arrived in S. 1726 (a.d. 1670). 

The wily tyrant had, in all these changes, used every endeavour 
to circumvent Jaswant, and, if the annals are correct, was little 
scrupulous as to the means. But the Raja was protected by the 
fidelity of his Idndred vassalage. In the words of the bardic 
chronicler, “ The Aswapati,® Aurang, finding treachery in vain, 
put the collar of simulated friendsliip roimd his neck, and sent 
him beyond the Attock to die.” 

The emperor saw that the only chance of counteracting 
Jaswant’s inveterate hostility was to employ him where he would 
be' least dangerous. He gladly availed himself of a rebellion 
amongst the Afghans of Kabul ; and with many promises of 
favour to himself and his family, appointed him to the chief 
command,* to lead his turbulent Rajputs against the equally 
turbulent and almost savage Afghans. Leaving his elder son, 
Prithi Singh, in charge of his ancestral domains, with liis wives, 

* [June 23, 1665,] 

~ [Jai Singh seems to have had no direct part in the escape of Sivaji from 
Delhi, August 29, 1666 (GrahfDuff, Hist. Mahraltas, 96).] ^ 

® The common epithet of the Islamite emperors, in the dialect of the 
bard, is -Aspat, classically Asivapati, ‘ lord of horses.’ 

* [He was appointed'Faujdar of Jamrud at the mouth of the Khaibar 
Pass.] 
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family, and the chosen bands of IMaru, Jaswant departed for the 
land of the “ barbarian,” from which he was destined never to 
return. 

Treatment of Prithi Singh by Aurangzeb. — ^It is related, in the 
chronicles of i\raru, that Aurangzeb ha\dng commanded the 
attendance at court of Jaswant’s heir, he obeyed, and was received 
not only with the distinctions which were his due, but with the 
most specious courtesy that one d.a 3 % with unusiial familiarity, 
the king desired him to advance, and grasping firmly his folded 
hands (the usual attitude of deference) in one of his own, said, 
” Well, Rathor, it is told me j-ou possess as nervous an arm as 
j'our father ; what can j’^ou do now ? ” “ God preserve your 
majesty ! ” replied the Rajput prince, “ when the sovereign of 
mankind laj-^s the hand of protection on the meanest of his 
subjects, all his hopes are realized ; but when he condescends to 
take both of mine, I feel as if I could conquer the world.” His 
vehement and animated gesture gave full force to his words, and 
Aurangzeb quickty exclaimed, “ Ah 1 here is anotlier Khatan ” ^ 
(the term he always applied to Jaswant) ; j’^et, affecting to be 
pleased with the frank boldness of his speech, he ordered him a 
splendid dress, which, as customaty, he put on, and, havdng made 
his obeisance, left the presence in the certain assurance of 
exaltation. 

That daj’’ Avas his last ! — he Avas taken ill soon after reaching 
his quarters, and [53] c.xpired in great torture, and to this hour 
his death is attributed to the poisoned robe of honour presented 
by the king." 

Prithi Singh aa’OS the staff of his father’s age, and cndoAA'ed Avith 
all the qualities required to lead the sAvords of Maru. His death, 

^ [A near relation by marriage.] 

- Thi.9 mode of being rid of onomies is firmly believed by the Rajputs, 
and seA'cral other instances of it are recorded in this Avork. Of course, it 
must bo by xmrous absorption ; and in a hot climate, Avlioro only a thin 
tunic is AA'orn next the skin, much mischief might bo done, though it is 
difficult to understand how death could bo accomplished. [See ji. 728.] 
That the belief is of ancient date avo have only to recall the story of Hercules 
put into doggerel by Pope : 

“ Ho, whom Dojaniro 

Wrapp’d in th’ envenom’d shirt, and sot on fire.” 

[“ The Wife of Bath,” 380-1. The tragical death of Prithi Singh is still 
the subject for songs of the bards (Temple, Legends of the Panjah, iii. 252 II.).] 
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thus reported, cast a blight on the remaining days of Jaswant, 
who, in this cruel stroke, saw that his mortal foe had gone bej^ond 
him in revenge. The sacrifice of Prithi Singh was followed by the 
death of his only remaining sons, Jagat Singh and Dalthamman, 
from the ungenial climate of Kabul, and grief soon closed the 
existence of the veteran Rathor. He expired amidst the moun- 
tains of the north, without an heir to- his revenge, in S. 1737 
(a.d. 1681), having ruled the tribes of Maru for two-and-forty 
years. In this year, death released Aurangzeb from the greatest 
terrors of his life ; for the illustrious Sivaji and Jaswant paid the 
debt to nature within a few months of each other.^ Of the 
Rathor, we may use the words of the biographer of his con- 
temporary, Rana Raj Singh of Mewar : “ Sighs never ceased 
flo^ving from Aurang’s heart while Jaswant lived.” 

Character of Jaswant Singh. — ^The life of Jaswant Singh is one 
of the most extraordinary in the annals of Rajputana, and a full 
narrative of it would afford a perfect and deeply interesting 
pictme of the history and manners of the period. Had his 
abilities, which were far above mediocrity, been commensurate 
with his power, credit, and courage, he might, with the concurrent 
aid of the many powerful enemies of Aurangzeb, have overturned 
the Mogul throne. Throughout the long period of two-and-forty 
years, -events of magnitude crowded upon each other, from the 
period of his first contest with Aurangzeb, in the battle of the 
Nerbudda, to his confliets with the Afghans amidst the snow'S of 
Caucasus. Although the Rathor had a preference amongst the 
sons of Shah Jahan, esteeming the frank Dara above, the crafty 
Aurangzeb, yet he detested the whole race as inimical to the 
religion and the independence of his own ; and he only fed the 
hopes of any of the brothers, in their struggles for empire, expect- 
ing that they would end in the ruin of all. His blind [54] arrogance 
lost him the battle of the Nerbudda, and the supineness of Dara 
prevented his reaping the fruit of his treachery at Khajwa. The 
former event, as it reduced the means and lessened the fame of 
Jaswant, redoubled his hatred to the conqueror. Jaswant 
neglected no opportimity which gave a chance of revenge. Im- 

1 FThis is an error. Jaswant Singh died December 18, 1678 (Irvine’s 
note on Manucci ii. 233,. xl. 77). _ Sivaji died probably on April 17, 
1680 (Fryer, Mw Account of East India and Persia, ed. Haklnyfc Society, 

iii. 167).] 
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pellcd by this motive, more than by ambition, be never declined 
situations of trust, and in each he disclosed the ruling passion of 
bis mind. His overture to Sivaji (like himself the implacable foe 
of the Mogul), against whom he was sent to act ; his daring 
attempt to remove, the imperial lieutenants, one by assassination, 
the other by open force ; his inciting Muazxam, whose inexperience 
he ^vas sent to guide, to.revolt against his father, arc some among 
the many signal instances of Jaswant’s thirst for %'cngcance. The 
emi)cror, fully aware of this hatred, yet compelled from the force 
of circumstances to dissemble, was always on the watch to counter- 
act it, and the artifices this mighty king had recourse to in order 
to conciliate .laswant, perhaps to throw him off his guard, best 
attest the dread in which he held him. Alternately he held the 
viccroyalty of Gujarat, of the Deccan, of Malwa, Ajmer, and 
Kabul (where he died), cither directly of the king, or ns the Icing’s 
lieutenant, and second in command under one of the princes. 
Rut he used -all these favours merely as stepping-stones to the 
sole object of his life. Accordingly, if Jaswant’s character had 
been drawn by a biographer of tlic court, viewed merely in the 
light of a great vassal of the empire, it would have reached us 
jnarked mth the stigma of trcacherj' in every trust reposed in 
him ; but, on the other hand, when we reflect on the character 
of the king, the avowed enemy of the Hindu faith, we onl}' sec in 
Jaswant a prince putting all to Ixazard in its support. He liad 
to dc.al with one who placed him in these offices, not from personal 
regard, but because he deemed a hollow submission better than 
avowed hostility, and the raja, therefore, only opposed fraud to 
lij'pocrisy, and treachery to superior strength. Doubtless the 
Rathor was sometimes dazzled by the baits which the politic 
king administered to his vanity ; and when all his brother princes 
eagerly contended for royal favour, it was something to be singled 
out ns the first amongst his peers in Rajputana. By such con- 
flicting impulses were both parlies actuated in their mutual 
conduct throughout a period in duration nearly equal to the life 
of man ; and it is no slight testimony to Aurangzeb’s skill in 
managing such a subject, that he was able to neutralize the hatred 
and the power of Jaswant throughout this lengthened [S."!] period. 
But it was this vanity, and the immense power wielded by the 
kings who could reward service by the addition of a vice-royalty 
to their hereditary domains, that made the Rajput princes slaves ; 
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for, had all the princely contemporaries of Jaswant— Jai Singh 
of ifknber, the Rana Raj of Mewar, and Sivaji — coalesced against 
their national foe, the Mogul power must have been extinct. 
Could Jaswant, however, have been satisfied -vvith the mental 
wounds he inflicted upon the tyrant, he would have had ample 
revenge ; for the image of the Rathor crossed all his wsions of. 
aggrandizement. The cruel sacrifice of. his heir, and the still 
more barbarous and unrelenting ferocity with which he pursued 
Jaswant’s innocent family, are the surest proofs of the dread 
which the Rathor prince inspired while alive. 

The Tale of Nahar Khan. — ^Previous, however, to entering on 
this and the eventful period which followed Jaswant’s death, we 
may record a few anecdotes illustrative of the character and 
manners of the vassal chieftains, by whose aid he was thus 
enabled to brave Aurangzeb. Nor can we do better than allow 
Nahar IChan, chief of the Kumpawats and premier noble, to be 
the representative portrait of the clans of Maru. it was by the 
vigilance of this chief, and his daring intrepidity, that the many 
plots laid for Jaswant’s life were defeated ; and in the anecdote 
already given, when in order to restore his prince from a fit of 
mental delusion,^ he braved the superstitions of his race, his 
devotion was put to a severer test than any which could result 
from personal peril. The anecdote connected with his nom de 
guerre of Nahar (tiger) Khan, exemplifies his personal, as the other 
does his mental, intrepidity. The real name of this individual, 
the head of the Kumpawat elan, was Mukimddas. He had 
personally incurred the displeasure of the emperor, by a reply 
which was deemed disrespectful to a message sent by the royal 
Ahadi,® for which the tyrant condemned him to enter a tiger’s 
den, and contend for his life unarmed. Without a sign of fear 
he entered the arena, where the savage beast was pacing, and thus 
contemptuously accosted him ; “ Oh, tiger of the Miyan,® face 
the tiger of Jaswant ” ; exhibiting to the king of the forest a 
pair of eyes, which anger and opium had rendered little less in- 
flamed than his own. The animal, startled by so imaccustomcd 
a salutation, for a moment looked at his Adsitor, put down his 

1 See p. 967. , ”, [See p. 784.] 

s Miyan is a term used by the Hindu to a Mushm, who himself generally 
applies it to a pedagogue : the village schoolmaster has always the honour- 
able epithet of Mi^an-ji ! 
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liend. turned round and [iiG] stalked from him. “ You see,” 
exclaimed the Rnthor, ” that he dare not faec me, and it is 
confrarj' to the creed of a true Rajput to attack an enemy ■who 
dares not confront him.” Even the tyrant, who beheld the 
scene, was surprised into admiration, presented him with gifts, 
and asked if he had anj’ children to inherit his prowess. His 
reply, “ How can we get children, when you keep us from our 
wives beyond the Attock ? ” fully -shows that the Rathor and fear 
were strangers to each other. From this singular encounter he 
bore the name of Nahar Khan, ‘ the tiger lord.’ 

On another occasion, from the same freedom of .speech, he 
incurred the disi)lcnsure of the Shahzadn, or prince-royal, who, 
with youthful levity, commanded the ‘tiger lord’ to attempt a 
feat which he deemed inconsistent with his dignity, namely, 
gallop at speed under a horizontal branch of a tree and cling to it 
while the steed passed on. This feat, requiring both agility and 
strength, appears to have been a common amusement, and it is 
related in the Annals of Mewar that the chief of Bancra broke 
his spine in the attempt ; and there were few who did not come 
off with bruises and falls, in which consisted the sport. Ylicn 
Nahar heard the command, he indignantly replied, he “ was not 
a monkey ” ; that ‘‘ if the ])rincc wished to sec his feats, it must 
be where hfs sword had play ” ; on which he was ordered against 
•Surthan, the Deora ])rince of Sirohi, for which service he had the 
whole Hathor contingent at his disposal. TJie Deora prince, who 
could not attempt to cope against it in the field, took to his 
native hills ; but while he deemed himself secure, Mukund, with 
a chosen band, in the dead of night, entered the glen where the 
Sirohi prince reposed, stabbed the .solitary sentinel, bound the 
])rincc with his own turban to his pallet, while, environing him 
with his clansmen, he gave the alarm. Tlie Dcoras starting from 
their rocky beds, collected round their prince, and were preparing 
for the rc.seuc, when Nahar called aloud, “ You .sec his life is in 
my hands ; be assured it is safe if you are wise ; but he dies on 
the least opposition to my determination to convey him to my 
prince. My sole object in giving the alarm was that you might 
behold me carry off my jjrizc.” He conveyed Surthan to Jaswant, 
who said he must introduce him to the king. The Deora prince 
was carried to court, and being led between the proper olTicers 
to the p.alacc, he was instructed to perform that profound 
vor,. II 2 n 
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obeisance, from which none were exempted. But the haughty 
Deora replied, “ His life was in the king’s hands, his [57] honour 
in his own ; he had never bowed the head to mortal man, and 
never would.” As Jaswant had pledged himself for his honour- 
able treatment, the officers of the ceremonies endeavoured by 
stratagem to obtain a constrained obeisance, and inste.ad of 
introducing him as usual, they showed him a wicket, knee high, 
and very low overhead, by which to enter, but putting his feet 
foremost, his head was the last part to appear.^ This stubborn 
ingenuity, his noble bearing, and his long-protracted resistance, 
added to Jaswant’s pledge, won the king’s favour ; and he not 
only proffered him pardon, but whatever lands he might desire. 
Though the king did not name the return, Surthan was well 
aware of the terms, but he boldly and quickly replied, “ ^^Tiat 
can your majesty bestow equal to Aehalgarh ? let me return to 
it is all I ask.'"' The king had the magnanimity, to comply with 
his request ; Surthan was allowed to retire to the castle of Abu,* 
nor did he or any of the Deoras ever rank themselves amongst 
the vassals of the empire ; but they have continued to the present 
hour a life of almost savage independenee. 

Prom such anecdotes we learn the character of the tiger lord 
of Asop ; and his brother Rathors of Marwar ; men reckless of 
life when put in competition with distinction and fidelity to their 
prince, as will be abundantly illustrated in the reign we are 
about to describe. 


CHAPTER 7 

Fate of the Family of Jaswant Singh. — “ When Jaswant died 
beyond the Attock, his Avife, the (future) mother of Ajit, deter- 
mined to burn with her lord, but being in the seventh month of 
her pregnancy, she was forcibly prevented by Uda Kiunpawat. 

1 [This is a common legend, told of the Nikumbh Eajputs of the United 
Provinces (Crooke, Tribes and Castes, ir. 87 ) ; by Bernier of Shah Jahan 
and the Persian ambassador (p. 151 f.) ; of the Uatkars of the Deccan 
(BO, xvi. 56 note ; Russell, Tribes and Castes of Central Provinces, i. 37 f.).] 

® Aehalgarh, or ‘ the immovable castle,’ is the name of the fortress of 
the Deora princes of Abu and Sirohi, of which wonderful spot I purposp 
in another work to give a detailed account [68]. 
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His other queen and seven Patras (eoneiihincs) mounted the pjTC ; 
and as soon ns the tidings rcnelicd Jodhpur, the Cliandravati 
queen, taking a turban of her late lord, aseended llic.pile at 
Mandor. Tlie Hindu race vas in despair at. tlie loss of the support 
of their faith. The bells of the temple were mute ; the sacred 
.shell no longer sounded at sunrise ; the Brahmans \atiated their 
doctrines and learned the Muslim creed.” ' 

Birth of Ajit Singh.-«-Thc queen was delivered of a boy, who 
received the name of Ajit. As soon as .she was able to travel, 
the Rathor contingent, with their infant prince, his mother, the 
daughters, and establishment of their late sovereign, prepared 
to rebirn to their native land. But the unrelenting tyrant, 
carr 3 -ing his vengeance towards Jaswant even bej'ond the grave, 
as soon thej” reached Delhi, commanded that the infant should 
be surrendered to his custodj'. “ Aurang offered to divide Maru 
amongst [y9] them if thej’ would surrender their prince ; but 
lhe\- replied, ‘ Our countrj' is with our sinews, and these can 
defend both it and our Lord.’ With cj'cs red with rage, thc\’ 
left the Amm-khass. Their abode was surrounded by the host of 
the Shah. In a basket of sweetmeats thej* sent awaj' the jmung 
prince, and prepared to defend their honour ; thej' made oblations 
to the gods, took a double j)ortion of opium, and mounted their 
steeds. Then .spoke Ranchhor, and Govind the son of Jodha, 
and Chandarbhan the Darawal,.nnd the son of Raghu, on whose 
shoulders the sword had been married at Ujjain, with the fear- 
less Baharmall the Udawat, and the .Sujawal. Raghunath. ‘Let 
us swim,’ thej' exclaimed, ‘ in the ocean of fight. Let us root 
up these Asuras, and be carried by the Apsaras to the mansions 
of the sun.’ As thus each spoke, Suja the bard took the word : 
‘ For a dajf like this,’ said he, ‘ you enjoj' j'our fiefs (pailas), to 
give in your lord’s cause j'our bodies to the sword, and in one 
mass to gain szcnrgn (heaven). As for me, who cnjoj’cd his friend- 
ship and his gifts, this day' will I make his salt resplendent. My 
father’s fame will I uphold, and lead the death in this day’s fight, 
that future bards may hymn my praise.’ Then spake Durga, 
son of Asa ; ‘ Tiie teeth of the Yavans are whetted, but by the 
lightning emitted from our swords, Delhi shall witness our deeds ; 
and the flame of our anger shall consume the troops of the Shah.’ 

* fErfikino (iii. A, 02) givc.s the story from local sources ; also sco Elliot- 
Bowson vii. 297 f.] 
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As thus the chiefs communed, and the troops of the Icing 
approached, the Rajloka ^ of their late lord was sent to inhabit 
Swarga. Lance in hand, with faces resembling Yama,^ the 
Rathors rushed upon the foe. Then the music of swords and 
shields commenced. Wave followed wave in the field of blood. 
Sankara => completed his chaplet in the battle fought by the 
children of Duhar in the streets of Delhi. Ratna contended with 
nine thousand of the foe ; but his sword failed, and as he fell, 
Rambha ^ carried him away. Dila the Darawat made a gift of 
his life ; ® the salt of his lord he mixed with the water of the 
field.® Chandarbhan was conveyed by the [60] Apsaras to 
Chandrapur.’ The Bhatti was cut piecemeal and lay on the 
field beside the son of Surthan. The faithful Udawat appeared 
like the crimson lotus ; he journeyed to Swarga to visit Jaswant. 
Sanda the bard, with a sword in either hand, was in the front 
of the battle, and gained the mansion of the moon.® Every tribe 
and every elan performed its duty in this day’s pilgrimage to 
the stream of the sword, in which Durgadas ground the foe and 
saved his honour.” ® 

The Johar. — ^Vhen these brave men saw that nothing short 
of the surrender of all that was dear to a Rajput was intended 

^ A delicate mode of naming the female part of Jaswant’s family ; the 
‘ royal abode ’ included his young daughters, sent to inhabit heaven (ewarga). 

2 Pluto. 

® ‘ The lord of the shell,’ an epithet of Siva, as the god of war ; his war- 
trump being a shell {sanJsh) ; his chaplet {mala), which the Eathor bard 
says was incomplete until this fight, being of human skulls. [Sankara, a 
title of Siva, means ‘ causing happiness,’ and has no connexion with rnnkh, 
‘ a sheU.’] 

^ Queen of the Apsaras, or celestial nymphs. 

® Pope makes Sarpedon say : 

“ The life that others pay, let us bestow. 

And give to fame what we to nature owe.” 

® 7.e. blood. . The city of the moon.” 

® The lunar abode seems that allotted for all bards, who never mention 
Bhanloka, or the ‘ mansion of the sun,’ as a place of reward for them. Doubt- 
less they could assign a reason for such a distinction. 

® This is but a short transcript of the poetic account of this battle, in 
which the deeds, name, and tribe of every warrior who fell are related. The 
heroes of Thermopylae had not a more brilliant theme for the bard. [Com- 
pare the more matter-of-fact accounts of Khafi Khan, Elliot-Dowson (vii. 
296 f.), and of Manncci (ii. 233 f.).] 
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by the fiend-like spirit of the king, their first thought was the 
preservation of their prince ; the next to secure their own honour 
and that of their late master. The means by which they accom- 
phshed this were terrific. The females of the deceased, together 
with their own wives and daughters, were placed in an apartment 
filled with gunpowder, and the torch applied — all was soon over. 
This sacrifice accomplished, their sole thought w'as to secure a 
niche in that immortal temple, which the Rajput bard, as well 
as the great minstrel of the west, peoples with “ youths who died, 
to be by poets sung.” For this, the Rajput’s anxiety has in all 
ages been so great, as often to defeat even the purpose of revenge, 
his object being to die gloriously rather than to inflict death ; 
assured that his name would never perish, but, preserved in 
“ immortal rhyme ” by the bard, would serve as the incentive 
to similar deeds. Accordingly, “ the battle fought by the sons 
of Duliaria ^ in the streets of Delhi ” is one of the many themes 
of everlasting eulogy to the Rathors ; and the seventh of Sravan, 
S. 1736 (the second month of the Monsoon of a.d. 1680), is a 
sacred day in the calendar of Maru. 

In the midst of this furious contest, the infant prince was 
saved. To avoid suspicion the heir of Maru, concealed in a basket 
of sweetmeats, was entrusted to a Muslim, who religiously executed 
his trust and conveyed him to the appointed spot, where he was 
joined by the gallant Durgadas with the survivors who had cut 
their w'ay through all opposition, and who were doomed often 
to bleed for the prince thus miraculously preserved. It is pleas- 
ing to find that if to “ the leader [61] of the faithful,” the bigoted 
Aurangzeb, they owed so much misery, to one (and he of humble 
life), of the same faith, they owed the preservation of their line. 
The preserver of Ajit lived to witness his manhood and the redemp- . 
tion of his birthright, and to find that princes are not always 
ungrateful ; for he was distinguished at court, was never addressed 
but as Kaka, of uncle, by the prince ; and to the honour of his 
successors be it told, the lands then settled upon him are still 
enjoyed by his descendants. 

The Youth of Ajit Singh. Campaign of Aurangzeb in Marwar. 

— ^Mfith the sole surviving scion of Jaswant, the faithful Durga 

^ Here is another instance of the ancient patronymic being brought in 
by the bards, and it is thus they preserve the names and deeds of the worthies 
of past days. Rao Duhar was one of the earliest Kathor kings of Marwar. 
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and a few chosen friends repaired to the isolated rock of Abu, 
and placed him in a monastery of recluses. There the heir of 
Marii was reared in entire ignorance of his birth. Still rumours 
prevailed, that a son of Jaswant lived ; that Durga and a few 
associates were his guardians ; and this was. enough for the 
loyal Rajput, who, confiding in the chieftain of Dimara, allowed 
the mere name of Dhani (lord) to be his rallying-word in the 
defence of his rights. These were soon threatened by a host of 
enemies, amongst whom were the Indhas, the ancient sovereigns 
of Maru, who saw an opening for the redemption of their birth- 
right, and for a short time displayed the flag of the Parihars on 
the walls of Mandor. \^Tiile the Indhas were rejoicing at the 
recovery of their ancient capital, endeared to them by tradition, 
an attempt was made by Ratna,^ the son of Amra Singh (whose 
tragical death has been related), to obtain the seat of power, 
J.odhpur. This attempt, instigated by the king, proved futile ; 
and the clans, faithful to the memory of Jaswant and the name 
of Ajit, soon expelled the Indhas from Mandor, and drove the 
son of Amra to his castle of Nagor. It was then that Aurangzeb, 
in person, led his army into Maru ; the capital was invested ; 
it fell and was pillaged, and all the great to\yns in the plains, as 
Merta, Didwana, and Rohat, shared a similar fate. The emblems 
of religion were trampled rmder foot, the temples thrown down, 
mosques were erected on their site, and nothing short of the 
compulsory conversion to the tenets of Islam of every Rajput 
in Marwar would satisfy Iris revenge." The consequences of this 
fanatical and impolitic conduct recoiled not only upon the emperor 
but his whole race, for it roused an opposition to this iron yoke, 
which ultimately broke it in pieces. The emperor promulgated 
that fanious edict, the Jizya, against the whole Hindu race, 
which cemented into one compact union all who cherished either 
patriotism or rehgion. It was at this period of time, when the 
Rathors and Sesodias united [62] against the tyrant, that Rana 

^ [According to Musalman authorities, the name of the son of Amar 
Singh wa^ Indar Singh, not Ratan Singh (J adunath Sarkar, Life of Aurang- 
zib, hi. 369).] 

“ [In 1079 Khan Jahan arrived froinjJodhpur, bringing several cart- 
loads of idols 'phlaged from Hindu temples. It was ordered that some 
should be cast away into the out-ofiices, and the’ remainder to be placed 
beneath the steps of the Great Mosque, there to.be trampled under foot 
(EUiot-Dowson vh. 187 ; Jadunath Sarkar iii. 323).] 
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Raj Singh indited that celebrated ei)isLle, wliich is given in a 
preceding part of this work.* 

“ Seventy thousand men,” says the hard,- “ under Tahawwur 
Khan, were commanded to destroy the Rajputs, and Aurang 
followed in person to Ajmer. The JMcrtia clan assembled, and 
advanced to Pushkar to oppose him. The battle was in front 
of the temple of Varaha, where the swords of the Mertias, always 
first in the fight, played the game of destruction on the heads of 
the Asunis. Here the Mertias were all slain on the 11th Bhadon, 
S. 17.30. 

“ Tahawwur continued to advance. The inhabitants of 
Murdhar lied to the mountains. At Gura the brothers Rupa 
and Kumbha took post with their clan to oppose him ; but they 
fell with twenty-five of their brethren. -Vs the cloud pours water 

* Vol. I. p. •M2. 

’ It may lx; well to exhibit the ninnner in which the poetic annnlist of 
Ilnjputana narrates such events, and to give them in his own langungo 
ratlicr limn in .an opiUJino, by which not onlj' the pith of the originnl would 
Ifc lost, but tho events thcnnsclvcs deprived of half their interest. Tho 
eliaractcr of historic fidelity will thus bo preserved from Hunpicion, which 
could Rcarccly bo withheld if the narrative were exhibited in any but its 
native garb. This will also servo t<> sustain tho Annals of Mnrwnr, formed 
from a combination of such materials, and dispose tho reader to acknowledge 
tho impossibility of reducing such animated chronicles to tho aovero stylo 
of history. Ilut moro than all, it is with tho design to prove what, in tho 
preface of this work, tho reader was compelled to taiio on credit ; that tho 
Rajput kingdoms were in no ages without such chronicles : and if avo may 
not compare them with Froissart, or avith MoiiHlrelct, they may bo allowed 
to competo with tho Anglo-Saxon chronicles, and they certainly surpass 
those of Ulster. But wo have stronger motives than oven Icgitinmto 
ciiriosit}', in allowing tho bard to tell hi.s own talc of tho thirty years’ war 
of Rajpulana ; tho desire which has animated this task from its comracnco- 
ment, to give a correct idea of tho importance of theso events, and to hold 
them up ns a beacon to tho present governors of these bravo men. How 
well that elegant historian, Ormo, ajiprccintcs their importance, as bearing 
on our own conduct in power, the reader will perceive by rcferonco to his 
Fragmailn [cd. 1782, note i.], where hosay.s, “ There are no states or powers 
on tho continent of India, with avhom our nation lias either connexion or 
concorn, which do not owe tho origin of their present condition to tho reign 
of Aur.ingzebe, or to its inlliicnco on tho reigns of his successors.” It 
beliovc! us, therefore, make ourselves acquainted with the causes ns well 
as tho eharactcra of those who occasioned tho downfall of our prodoccssora 
in tho riovorcignty of India. With this object in view, tho b.ard shall tell 
hi.s own tale from tho birth of Ajit, in S. 1737, to 1707, when ho had van- 
quished all opposition to Aurangzeb, and regained the throne of ilfani. 
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upon the earth, so did Aurang pour liis barbarians over the land. 
He remained but five days at Ajaidurg (Ajmer), and marched 
against Chitor. It fell : it appeared as if the heavens had fallen. 
Ajit was protected by the Rana, and the Rathors led the van in 
the host of the Sesodias. Seeing the strength of the Yavans, 
they shut up the young prince, like a fiame confined in a vessel. 
Delliipat (the Idng of Delhi) came to Debari,i at whose pass he 
was opposed by Kumbha, Ugarsen, and Uda, all Rathors. 'MTiile 
Aurangzeb attacked Udaipur, Azam was left at Chitor. Then 
the Icing learned that Durgadas had invaded Jalor ; he abandoned 
his conquest, and returned to Ajmer, sending Mtikarrab IQian 
to aid Biliari at Jalor ; but Durga had raised contributions [63] 
{dand), and passed to Jodhpur, alike forced to contribute ; for 
the son of Indar Singh, on the part of the king, now commanded 
in Trikuta (triple-peaked mount). Aurang Shah measured the 
heavens ; he determined to have but one faith in the land. 
Prince Akbar was sent to join Tahaw^cmr Khan. Rapine and 
conflagration spread over the land. The country became a 
waste ; fear stalked triumphant. Providence had willed this 
affliction. The Indhas were put in possession of Jodhpur ; but 
were encountered at Ketapur and put to the sword by the Cham- 
pawats. Once more they lost the title of Raos of Murdardes, 
and thus the Icing’s intentions of bestowing sovereignty on the 
Parihars were fiustrated on the 13th day of Jeth, S. 1736. 

Retreat of the Rathors, — “ The Aravalli gave shelter to the 
Rathors. From its fastnesses they issued, and mowed down 
entire harvests of the Muslim, piling them in Ichallas.^ Aurang 
had no repose. Jalor was invaded by one body, Siwana by 
another of the faithful chiefs of Ajit, whose an ® daily increased, 
wliile Aurang’s was seldom invoked. The king gave up the war 
against the Rana to send all his troops into Maru ; but the Rana, 
who provoked the rage of Aurang from granting refuge to Ajit, 
sent his troops under his own son, Bhim, who joined the Rathors, 
led by Indarbhan and Durgadas in Godwar. Prince Akbar and 
TahaAV^vur lOian advanced upon them, and a battle took place 

1 The cenotaph of these waniors still marks the spot where they fell, on 
the right on entering the portals. 

2 The heaps of grain thrashed in the open field, preparatory to being 
divided and housed, are termed khallas. 

3 Oath of allegianee. 
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at Nadol. The Sesodias had the right. The combat was long 
and bloody. Prince Bhim fell at the head of the Mewaris : he 
was a noble bulwark to the Rathors.^ Indarbhan w'as slain, 
with Jeth the Udawat, performing noble deeds ; and Soning 
Durga did -wonders on that day, the 14th Asoj, S. 1737 ” (the 
■winter of a.d. 1681). 

The Rebellion of Prince Akbar, a.d. 1681. — The gallant bearmg 
of the Rajputs in tliis unequal combat, their desperate devotion 
to their country and prince, touched the soul of Prince Akbar, 
who had the magnanimity to commiserate the sufferings he was 
compelled to inflict, and to question the policy of his father 
towards these gallant vassals. Ambition came to the aid of 
compassion for the sufferings of the Rathors, and the persecution 
of the minor son of Jaswant. He opened his mind to Tahawwur 
lOian, and exposed the [04] disgrace of bearing arms in so unholy 
a warfare, and in severing from the crown such devoted and 
brave vassals as the Rathors. Tahaw^vur was gained over, and 
an embassy sent to Durgadas offering peace, and expressing a 
wish for a conference. Durga convened the chiefs, and disclosed 
the overture ; but some susirected treachery in the prince, others 
selfish views on the part of Durga. To prevent the injurious 
operation of such suspicions, Durga observed, that if assent 
were not given to the meeting, it 'would be attributed to the base 
motive of fear. “Let us proceed in a body,” said he, “to this 
conference ; who ever heard of a cloud being caught ? ” They 
met ; mutual -views -were developed ; a treaty was concluded, 
and the meeting ended by Akbar waving the umbrella of. regality 
over his head." He coined in his own name ; he established his 
own Aveights and measures. The poisoned intelligence Avas 

^ The Mewar chronicle claims a victory for the combined Rajput army, ■ 
and relates a singular stratagem by which they gained it ; but either I 
have overlooked it, or the Raj Vilas does not specify that Prince Bhim, son 
of the heroic Rana Raj, fell on this day, so glorious in the annals of both 
States. See Vol. I. p. 448. [According to Manucci (u. 234) the Raja “ was 
obliged to cede to Aurangzeb a proAdneo and the toAvn of Mairtha.” Accord- 
ing to another story, Aurangzeb offered the succession to Ajit Singh on 
condition that he Avas converted to Islam. The Emperor kept a counterfeit 
Ajit Singh in Arard, and brought him up as a Musalman, called him Muham- 
madi Raj, and on his death ho was buried as a Musalman (Jadunath Sarkar 
iii. 374).] 

■ [On Akbar’s rebellion sec Jadunath Sarkar iii. 402 ff.] 
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poured into Aurang’s ear at Ajmer ; his soul Avas troubled ; he 
had no rest ; he plucked his beard in grief when he heard that 
Durga and Alvbar had united. Every Rathor in the land flocked 
to Akbar’s standard. The house of Delhi Avas divided, and 
GoAdnd ^ again supported the Hindu faith. 

The dethronement of the tyrant appeared incAutable. The 
scourge of the Rajputs was in their power, for he was almost alone 
and Avithout the hope of succour. But his energies never forsook 
him ; he knew the character of his foes, and that on an emergency 
his grand auxiliary, stratagem, was equal to an army. As there 
is some variation both in the Mogul historian’s account of this 
momentous transaction and in the annals of Mewar and Manvar,” 
we present the latter verbatim from the chronicle. ' 

“ Akbar, Avith multitudes of Rajputs, advanced upon Ajmer. 
But while Aurang prepared for the storm, the prince gave liimself 
up to women and the song, placing everything in the hands of 
TahaAATVur IQian. We are the slaves of fate ; puppets that 
dance as it pulls the strings. TahaAvwur allowed liimself to dream 
of treason ; it was wliispered in his ear that if he could deliver 
Alcbar to his father, high rewards woidd foUoAV. At night he 
Avent priAuly to Aurangzeb, and thence Avrote to the Rathors : 
‘ I was the bond of union betAvixt you and Akbar, but the dam 
Avliich separated the waters has broken doAvn. Father and son 
again are one. Consider the pledges, given and received, as 
restored, and depart for yonr own lands.’ HaAung sealed this 
Avith his signet, and dispatched a messenger to the Rathors, 
he appeared before Aurangzeb to receive the fruit of Ids service. 
But his treason met its [65] reward, and before he could say, the 
imperial orders Avere obeyed, a blow of the mace from the hand 
of the monarch sent his soul to hell. At midnight the Dervesh 
messenger reached the Rathor camp ; he put the letter into 
their hand, Avhich stated father and son were united ; and added 
from himself that Tahavrmir IChan was slain. All was confusion ; 
the Rathors saddled and mounted, and moved a coss from Akbar’s 
camp. The panic spread to Ids troops, who fled like the dried 
leaves of the sugar-cane Avhen caiTied up in a AYhirlAiand, Avhile 
the prince Avas attending to the song and the Aviles of the wanton.” 

^ Krishna. 

2 [Ormo, Fragments, ed. 1782, 142 if. ; Khafi Khan in Eiliot-Dowson 
vii. 298 fi.] 
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The Rathors abandon Akbar. — ^Tliis narrative exemplifies mos^ 
strongly the hasty unreflecting character of the Rajput, who 
always acts from the impulse of the moment. They did not even 
send to Akbar’s camp, although close to their own, to inquire the 
truth or falsehood of the report, but saddled and did not halt 
until they were twenty miles asimder. It is true, that in these 
times of peril they did not know in whom to confide ; and being 
headed by one of their own body, they could not tell how far he 
might be implicated in the treachery. 

The next day they were undeceived by the junction of the 
prince, who, when made acquainted with the departure of his 
allies, and the treason and death of Tahaw^vur IHian, could scarcely 
collect a thousand men to abide by his fortimes. With these he 
followed liis panic-struck allies, and threw himself and his family 
upon their hospitality and protection — an appeal never made in 
vain to the Rajput. The poetic account, by the bard Karnidhan, 
of the reception of the prince by the chivalry of Maru, is remark- 
ably minute and spirited : — the warriors and senators enter into 
a solemn debate as to the conduct to be pursued to the prince 
now claiming saran (sanctuary), when the bard takes occasion 
to relate the pedigree and renown of the chiefs of every clan. 
Each chief delivers his sentiments in a speech full of information 
respecting their national customs and manners. It also displays 
a good picture of “ the power of the swans, and the necessity of 
feeding them uath pearls,” to enable them to sing with advantage. 
The council breaks up with the declaration of its determination 
to protect Akbar at all hazards, and Jetha, the brother of the 
head of the Champawats, is nominated to the charge of protector 
of Akbar’s family. The gallant Durga, the Ulysses of the Rathors, 
is the manager of this dramatic convention, the details of which 
are wound up with an eulogy in true oriental hyperbole, in the 
Doric accents of Maru : [60] — 

Mai cha piitjin, 

Jeha Durgddas, 

Band Murdhara rakldyo 
Vin ihamhhd akas.^ 


. ^ [The reading in the text is that of Dr. Tessitori. Major Liiard’s Pandit, 
questioning the Author’s translation, says that the words Band Murdhara 
ra ralchyo mean ‘ governed Marwar well,’ and that bin ihdnibh akcis, ‘ the 
heavens without a prop,’ refers to the ruler who was a minor.] 
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“ O mother 1 produce such sons as Durgadas, who first su^jported 
the dam of Murdhara, and then propped the heavens.” 

Character of Durgadas. — ^This model of a Rajput, as wise as 
he Avas brave, was the saviour of his country. To his suggestion 
it owed the preservation of its prinee, and to a series of heroic 
deeds, his subsequent and more diffieult salvation. Many anec- 
dotes are extant recording the dread Aurangzeb had of this leader 
of the Rathors, one of which is amusing. The tjnrant had com- 
manded pictures to be drawn of two of the most mortal foes to 
his repose, - Sivaji and Durga : “ Siva was drawn seated on a 
couch ; Durga in his ordinary position, on horseback, toasting 
batis, or barley-cakes, with the point of his lance, on a fire of 
maize-stalks. Aurangzeb, at the first glance, exclaimed, ‘ I may 
entrap that fellow (meaning Sivaji), but this dog is born to he 
my bane.’ ” 

Durga at the head of his bands, together with young Akbar, 
moved toAvards the Avestern extremity of the State, in hopes that 
they might lead the emperor in pursuit amongst the sandhills 
of 'the Limi ; but the wily monarch tried other arts, and first 
attempted to corrupt Durga. He sent him eight thousand gold 
mohurs,^ AA'hich the Rajput instantly applied to the necessities 
of Akbar, Avho Avas deeply affected at tliis proof of devotion, 
and distributed a portion of it amongst Durga’s retainers. 
Aurangzeb, seeing the futility of this plan, sent a force in pursuit 
of his son, who, knoAving he had no hope of mercy if he fell into 
his father’s hands, Avas anxious to place distance between them. 
Durga pledged himself for his safety, and relinquished all to 
ensure it. Making over the guardianship of young Ajit to lus 
elder brother, Soning, and placing himself at the head of one 
thousand chosen men, he turned toAA'ards the south. The bard 
enumerates the names and families of aU the chieftains of note 
Avho formed the bodyguard of prince Akbar in this desperate 
undertaking. The ChampaAvats were the most numerous, but 
he specifies several of the home clans, as the Jodha and Mertia, 
and amongst the foreign Rajputs, the Jadon, Chauhan, Bhatti, 
Deora, Sonigira, and Mangalia [67]. 

Escape of Prince Akbar. — “ The king folloAA'ed their retreat : 
his troops surrounded the Rathors ; but Durga Avith one thousand 
chosen men left the north on their backs, and with the speed of 
^ The Mcwar chronicle saj's forty thousand. 
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tlic wrificd qiiiUotl flic cnmp. Aiirang continued the pursuit 
to .Tnlor, ■when he found ho hnd been led on a wrong scent, and 
that Durga, with the prince, keeping Gujarat on liis right, and 
Chapj)nn ’ on his left, hnd made goorl his retreat to the Nerhudda. 
Rage so f.ar got the better of his religion, that he threw the Koran 
at the head of the Almighty. In wrath, he eonimanded Azam 
to exterminate the Rathors, hut to leave lhlaii)ur on one side,* 
and cv(‘rj' other design, and first seeiire his brother. Tlic deeds 
of Knrmmda * removed the troubles of Mewnr, as the wind 
ilisperses the clouds which sh.'ule the brightness of the moon. 
In ten days after Azam marched, the emperor himself moved, 
leaving Ins garrisons in .Todhjnir and .Ajmer, Durga’s name was 
the charm wliieh made the hosts of locusts fpiit their ground.* 
Dnrga was the sea-serpent ; ,\kbar the mountain with wliicli 
they ehunu'd the ocean Aurang, and made him yield the fourteen 
gems, one of which our religion regained, which is Lakshmi, and 
our faith, which is Dhanwantari ‘ the sage. 

“ In fidelity who eNcelle<t the Khiehis ,Sheo Singh and Mukund, 
who never left the person of Ajit, when his infancy was eoneealed 
in the mountains of .Arbud ? to them atone, and the faithful 
Sonigira, did Durga confide the secret of his retreat. The vassals 
of the Nine Castles of .Maru knew that, he was concealed ; but 
where or in whose custody all were ignorant. .Some thought, he 
was at Jaisalmer : others at Rikamjmr ; others at Sirohi. The 
c’ight flivisions nobly sujijiortcd the days of their exile ; their 
sinews sustained the land of Murdhar, Raos, Rajas, and Ranas 
applauded their deeds, for all were alike envelo|ied in the net of 
destruction. In all the nine thousand [towns] of Murdhar, and 
the ten thousand of Alewar,* inhnbiUints there were none. Inayal 
Khan was left with ten thousaml men to preserve Jodhpur ; but 
the Ciinmpawat is the Sumer* of Maru, and without fear was 
Durga’s brother, Sonirig. AVith Khemkaran the Karanot, and 

' I'J'Ik; hill tract nhuiit .Siivruia, in fi. Mewnr.] 

* 'J'lmt i.s, (lrop|if(l nil ficlicinen ngninhl it nt that moinoat. 

7'lio Knmdhuj ; epithet of the Jlathnri!. 

* ChnnnB and Incnntatioiin, with tinniic, nro had recourse to, in oriler to 
cauf'o the flight of these dciitructivo iiincela from Iho fioldH the^’ light on. 

* ('fho physician of the gods, bora nt the cliiiriung of the orenn.] 

* 'J’ho tiumber of fowrinnnd village.^ formerly const ituling the nrrondi.sso. 
inent of each .k'tatc. 

* (.Meni, the s.acred nioiintain.] 
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Sablial the .Todha, Bijmall the Mahecha, Jethmall Sujot, Kesari 
Karanot, and the .Todha brethren Slieodan and Bliim, and many 
more collected their clans and kin, and as soon as they heard that 
the king was within four coss of Ajmer they blockaded the I\Jian 
[68] in the city of Jodha ; but twenty thousand hloguls came to 
the rescue. Another dreadful eonflict ensued at the gates of 
.Todhpur, in which the Jadon IQshor, who led the battle, and. 
many other chiefs were slain, yet not without many hundreds of 
the foe ; the 9th Asarh, S. 1737. 

“ Soning carried the sword and the flame into every quarter. 
Aurang could neither advance nor retreat. He was like the 
serpent seizing the musk-rat, which, if liberated, caused blind- 
ness ; but if swallowed, was like poison. Hamath and Kana 
Singh took the road to Sojat. They stirrounded and drove away 
the cattle, which brought the Asurs to the rescue. A dreadful 
strife ensued ; the chief of the Asurs w’as slain, but the brothers 
and all their kin bedewed the land wdth their blood. This, the 
sakha of Sojat, was when 1737 ended and 1738 commenced, 
when the sword and the pestilence (mari united to clear the 
land. 

^ Mari, or ‘ death ’ personified, is the name for that fearful scourge the 
spasmodic cholera morbus, which has caused the loss of so many lives for 
the last thirteen years tlu'oughout India. It appears to have visited India 
often, of which wo have given a frightful record in the Annals of Mewar in 
the reign of Bana Eaj Singh (see Vol. I. p. 464), in S. 1717 or a.d. 1661 (twenty 
years prior to the period we treat of) ; and Ormo [Fragments, ed. 1782, 
p. 200] describes it as raging in the Deccan in a.d. 1684. They had lilcewise 
a visitation of it within the memory of many individuals now living. 

Regarding the nature of this disease, whether endemic, epidemic, or con- 
tagious, and its cure, we are as ignorant now as the first day of our experience. 
There have been hundreds of conflicting opinions and hypotheses, but none 
satisfactory. In India, nine medical men out of ten, as well as those not 
professional, deny its being contagious. At Udaipur, the Eana’s only son, 
hermetically sealed in the palace against contact, was the first seized with 
the disorder ; a pretty strong proof that it was from atmospheric communi- 
cation. Ho was also the last man in his father’s dominions likely, from 
predisposition, to be attacked, being one of the most athletic and prudent 
of his subjects. I saw him through the disorder. - We were afraid to 
administer remedies to the last heir of Bappa Rawal, but I hinted to Amarji, 
who was both bard and doctor, that strong doses of musk (12 grs. each) 
might be beneficial. These he had, and I prevented his having cold water 
to drink, and also checking the insensible perspiration by throwing off the 
bedclothes. Nothing but his robust frame and youth made him resist this 
tremendous assailant. 
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“ Soning was the Riidra of the field ; Agra and Delhi trembled 
at his deeds ; he looked on Aurang as the waning moon. The 
king sent an embassy to Soning ; it was peace he desired. He 
offered the mansab of Sat Hazari for Ajit/ and what dignities 
he might demand for his brethren — the restoration of Ajmer, 
and to make Soning its governor. To the engagement was added, 
‘ the panja is affixed in ratification of this treaty, Avitnessed by 
God Almighty.’ - The Diwan, Asad Khan, was the negotiator, 
and the Aremdi,® who was ndth him, solemnly swore to its main- 
tenance. The treaty concluded, the long, whose thoughts could 
not be diverted from Akbar, departed for the Deccan. Asad 
IHian was left at Ajmer, and Soning at Merta [69]. But Soning 
was a thorn in the side of Aurangzeb ; he bribed the Bralimans, 
who threw pepper into the Homa (burnt sacrifice) and secured 
for Soning a place in Suraj Mandala (the mansion of the sun). 
The day following the treaty, by the incantations of Auranga, 
Soning was no more.* Asoj the 0th, S. 1738. 

“ Asad sent the news to the king. This terror being removed, 
the king Avithdrew his panja from his treaty, and in joy departed 
for the Deccan. The death of Soning shed gloom and grief over 
the land. Then Mukund Singh Mertia, son of Kalyan, abandoned 
his mansab and joined his country’s cause. A desperate encounter 
soon followed with the troops of Asad IHian near Merta, in which 
Ajit, the son of Bitaldas, who led the fight, was slain, with many 
of each clan, which gave joy to the Asurs, but grief to the faithful 
Rajput ; on the second day of the bright half of the moon of 
Kartik, S. 1738. 

“ Prince Azam was left with Asad IHian ; Inayat at Jodhpur ; 
and their garrisons were scattered over the land, as their tombs 
(gor) everywhere attest. The lord of Chandawal, Shambhu 
Kumpawat, now led. the Rathors with Udang Singh Bakhshi, 
and Tejsi, the imung son of Durga, the bracelet on the arm of 
Mahadeva, with Fateh Singh and Ram Singh, just returned from 

^ [A- command of 7000 troops.] 

* See Vol. I. p. 419; for an explanation of the panja — and the treaty which 
preceded this, made by Eana Raj Singh, the fourth article of which stipu- 
lates for terms to the minor son of Jaswant. 

® I know not what officer is meant by the Aremdi, sent to swear to the 
good faith of the king. 

, , * His death was said to be effected by incantations, most probably poison. 
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placing Akbar safely in the Deccan, and many other valiant 
Rathors.^ They spread over the coimtry even to Mewar, sacked 
Pur-Mandal, and slew the governor Kasim Khan.” 

These desultorj’^ and bloody affrays, though they kept the 
king’s troops in perpetual alarm and lost them myriads of men, 
thinned the ranks of the defenders of Maru, who again took 
refuge in the Aravalli. From thence, watching every opportunity, 
they darted on their prey. On one occasion they fell upon the 
garrison of Jaitaran, which they routed and expelled, or as the 
chronicle quaintly says, “with the year 1739 they also fled.” 
At the same time, the post of Sojat was carried by Bija Champa- 
wat, wliile the Jodhawats, under Ram Singh, kept their foes in 
play to the northward, and led by Udaibhan attacked the Mirza 
Nur Ali at Charai : “ the contest lasted for three hours ; the 
dead bodies of the Yavans lay in heaps in the Akhara ; who 
even abandoned their Nakkaras.” - 

“ After the affair of Jaitaran, when Udai Singh Champawat 
and Mohkam Singh Mertia were the leaders, they made a push 
for Gujarat, and had penetrated to [70] IQieralu,® when they 
were attacked, pursued, and surroimded in the hills at Renpur, 
by Sayyid Muhammad, the Hakim of Gujarat. All night they 
stood to their arms. In the morning the sword rained and filled 
the cars of the Apsaras. Karan and Kesari were slain, with 
Gokuldas Bhatti, with all their civil officers, and Ram Singh 
himself renounced life on this day.'* But the Asurs pulled up 
the reins, having lost many men. Pali was also attacked in the 
month of Bhadon this year 1739 ; then the game of destruction 
was played with Nur Ali, three hundred Rathors against five 
hundred of the king’s troops, wliich were routed, losing their 
leader, Afzal lOian, after a desperate struggle. 

“ Bala was the hero who drove the Yavan from this post. 
Udaya attacked the Sidi at Sojat. Jaitaran was again reinforced. 
In Baisalda, Mohkam Singh Mertia attacked the royal post at 
Merta, slew Sayyid Ali, and drove out the king’s troops.” 

^ Many were enumerated by the bardic chronicler, who would deem it 
sacrilege to omit a single name in the page of fame. 

2 [AhMra, ‘ a place of wrestling,’ rhyming with nahhara, ‘ a kettle-drum.’] 
“ pin Baroda State, about 63 miles N. of Ahmadabad.] 

* He was one of the gallant chiefs who, with Durga, conveyed prince 
Akbar to the sanctuary with the Mahrattas. 
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Assistance given by the Bhattis. — TJie year 1739 was one of 
pcrpelnal conflict, of captures and recaptures, in which many 
parties of twenty and tlu'rt 3 ’’ on each side fell. Tiiey afford 
numerous examples of heroic j)atriotisrn, in which Rathor blood 
^vns lavishl}' shed ; hut wliile to them each warrior was a loss not 
fo he replaced, the despot continued to feed the war with fresh 
troops. Tlie Bhattis of .Taisalmer came forward this year, and 
noblj' shed their blood in seconding the efforts of the Rathors in 
this patriotic warfare. 

“ In S. 17'J0, Azam and Asad Khan joined the emperor in 
the Deccan, and Inaj'at Khan was left in command at Ajmer- 
being enjoined not to relax the war in Marwar, even with the 
setting in of the rains. Merwara afforded a place of rendezvous 
for the Rathors, and sccuritj- for their families. Here eleven 
thousand of the best troops of Inajait invaded the hills to attack 
the united .Todhas and Cliampawals, who retaliated on Pali, 
Sojat, and Godwar. The ancient Mandor, which was occupied 
by a garrison under Khwaja Salah, was attacked bj' the Mandecha 
Bhatti and driven out. At Bagri, a desperate encounter took 
place in the month of Baisakh, when Ram Singh and Sam’ant 
Singh, both Bhatti chiefs, fell, with two hundred of their vassals, 
slaying one thousand of the Itloguls. The Karamsots and Kumpa- 
wats, under Anup Singli, scoured the banks of the Luni, and put 
to the sword the garrisons of Uslara and Gangani. Mohkam, 
with his Merlins, made a descent on his patrimonial lands, and 
drew upon him the whole force of its [71] governor, Muhammad Ali. 
The IVIcrtias met him on their own native plains. The Yavan 
proposed a truce, and at the interview assassinated tlic head of the 
Mertias, tidings of %vhosc death rejoiced the Shah in the Deccan. 

“ At the beginning of 17‘fl, neither strife nor fear had abated. 
Sujan Singh led the Rathors in the south, while Lakha Champa- 
wat and Kesar Kumpawnt, aided bj' the Bhattis and Chauhans, 
kept the garrison of Jodhpur in alarm. IVhcn Sujan was slain, 
the hard was sent to Sangram, who held a mansab and lands from 
the king ; he was implored to join his brethren ; he obeyed, and 
all collected around Sangram.^ Siwancha * was attacked, and 
with Bhalotra and Panchbhadra w’crc plundered ; while the 

* Wo nro not informed of what clan ho was, or liis rank, which must liavo 
been high. 

" Tho traot so called, of whioh Siwana Ls tho capital [in S. ilfowar]. 

vor,. ir . 2 K 
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blockaded garrisons were unable to aid. An hour before sunset 
every gate of Maru was shut. The Asurs had the strongholds 
in their power ; but the plains resounded with the An ^ of Ajit. 
Udaibhan, with his Jodhawats, appeared before Bhadrajun ; he 
assaulted the foe and captured his guns and treasure. An attempt 
from Jodhpur made to recapture the trophies, added to the 
triumph of the Jodha, 

Abduction of the Asani Grirls. — “ Purdil lOian = held Siwana ; 
and Nahar Khan Mewati, Kunari. To attack them, the Champa- 
wats convened at Mokalsar. Their thirst for vengeance redoubled 
, at the tidings that Nur Ali had abducted two yoimg women of 
the tribe of Asani. Ratna led the Rathors ; they reached 
Kunari and engaged Purdil lOian, who was put to the sword 
with six hundred of his men. The Rathors left one himdred in 
the field that day, the ninth of Chait. The Mirza® no sooner 
heard of this defeat than he fled towards Toda, with the Asani 
damsels, gazing on the mangoes as they ripened, and having 
reached Kuchal, he encamped. Subhal Singh, the son of Askaran, 
heard it ,* he took his opium, and though the Mirza was surroimded 
by pillars, the dagger of Askaran’s son reached his heart; but 
the Bhatti * was cut in pieces. The roads were now impassable ; 
the Thanas ® of the Yavans were reduced to great straits [72]. 

“ The year 1742 commenced with the slaughter of the Icing’s 
garrison at Sambhar by the Lakliawats and Asawats ; ® while 
from Godwar the chiefs made incursions to the gates of Ajmer. 
A battle took place at Merta, where the Rathors were defeated 
and dispersed ; but in revenge Sangram burned the suburbs of 
Jodhpur, and then came to Dunara, where once more the clans 
assembled. They marched, invested Jalor, when Bihari, left 
without succour, was compelled to’ capitulate, and the gate of 
honour {dhannadwara) was left open to him. And thus ended 
1742.” \ 

1 Oath of allegiance. 

2 It is almost superfluous to remark, oven to the mere English reader, 
that whenever he meets the title Khan, it indicates a Muhammadan [and a 
Pathan] ; and that of Singh (lion) a Eajput. 

3 Nur Ali. hlirza is a title only applied to a Mogul. 

* As a Bhatti revenged this disgrace, it is probable the Asani damsels, 
thus abducted by the Mirza, were of his own race. 

s Garrisons and military posts. 

e These are of the most ancient vassalage of iUani. 
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CHAPTER 8 

Ajlt Singh produced to tho Rathors, a.d. 1680. — “ In the year 
1713, the Champawats, Kmnpawnls, Udnwats, IMertias, .lodhns, 
Karainsots, and all the assembled clans of Jlaru, became impatient 
to see their sovereign. The}' sent for the Khichi itlulaind, and 
prayed tliat. they might but [73] behold him ; but the faithful 
to his trust replied : ‘ He,* who confided him to me, is yet in the 
Deccan.’ — ‘Without the sight of our Lord, bread and water 
have no flavour.’ Mukuud could not withstand their suit. 
The Ilara prince Durjaii Sal, having come to their aid with one 
thousand horse from Ivolnh,^ they repaired to the hill of Abu, 
when on the Inst dnj' of Chait I7d3 they saw their prince. As 
the lotus expands at the sunbeam, so did the heart of each Rnthor 
at the sight of their infant sovereign ; they drank his looks, 
even as the papiha in the month Asoj sips drops of nmritn 
(ambrosia) from the Champa.’ Tlicrc were present, Udai Singh, 
Sangram Singh, Bijaipal, Tcj Singh, JIukund Singh, and Nahar 
son of Ilari, all Ciiami)awats ; Raj Singh, Jngat Singh, Jeth 
Singh, Samnnt Singh, of the Udawats ; Ram Singh, Fateh Singh, 
and Kesari, Kumpawats. Tlicrc was also the Uliar chief of pure 
descent,^ besides tlic Kiiichi Itlukund, the Purohit, tlic Pnrilmr, 
and the Jain iiricst, Yati Cyan, Bijai. In a fortunate liour, Ajit 
became known to the world. Tlic Hara Rao first made his saluta- 
tion ; he was followed by all Marwar with offerings of gold, 
pearls, and horses. 

“ Inayat conveyed tlie tidings to Aurang Shah ; the Asur 
chief said to the king, ‘ If Avithoiit a head so long they had com- 
bated him, what could now be c.xpcetcd ? ’ He demanded 
reinforcements. 

’ Meaning Durgndns. 

’ Ilia principal object was to marry the dauglitcr of Sluijuwan Singh 
Chnmpawat, tho aistor of tho bravo Mnkund Singh, often inonlionod in tho 
chronicle. Tho Kotah princo dared not, according to ovory Rajput maxim 
of gallantly, refuse hia aid on finch ocenrion ; but thotiatural bravery and 
high mind of Durjan Sal required no fitimuIuB. 

“ Tho Hindu poet ways tho Papilm bird [tho cuckoo] becomes into.xicntod 
with tho flowers [of tho Champa {MicltcUa cham‘palM)\ 

* A Tiaino now lost. 
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Ajit Singh installefl. — “ In triumph they conveyed the young 
Raja to Awa, whose chief made the badhava ^ with pearls, and 
presented him with horses ; here he was entertained, and here 
they prepared the iika daiir.- Thence, taking Raepur, BOara, 
and Barunda in his way, and receiving the homage and nazars 
of their cliiefs, he repaired to Asop, where he was entertained by 
the head of the Kumpawats. From Asop he went to the Bhatti 
fief of Lawera ; thence to Rian, the chief abode of the-Mertias ; 
thence to^ lOiinwasar, of the Karamsots. Each chief entertained 
tlieir young lord, around whom all the elans gathered. Then lie 
repaired to Kalu, the abode of Pabhu Rao Dhandal,* who came 
forth with all his bands ; and at length [74] he reached Pokaran, 
where he was joined by Durgadas from the Deccan, the 10th of 
Bhadon 1744. 

“ Inayat IChan was alarmed. He assembled a numerous array 
to quell tliis fresh tiunult, but death pounced upon him. The 
king was afflicted thereat. He tried another stratagem, and 
set up a pretended son of Jaswant, styled Muhammad Shah, and 
offered Ajit the mansab of five thousand to submit to his 
authority.* The pretender also died as he set out for Jodhpur, 
and Shujaat Khan ® was made the governor of Marwar in place of 
Inayat. Now the Rathors and Haras united, having cleared 
Maru of their foes, attacked them in a foreign land. The garrisons 
of Malpura and Pur Mandal were put to the sword, and here the 
Hara prince was killed by a cannon shot in leading the storm. 
Here they levied eight thousand mohurs in contribution and 
returned to Marwar, while the civil officers and Purohits made 
collections in his country; and thus passed 1744. 

“ The year 1745 commenced with proposals from Shujaat 
Khan to hold Marwar in farm ; he promised one-fourth of all 
transit duties if the Rathors would respect foreign commerce : 
to this thej’^ agreed. The son of Inayat left Jodhpxir for Dellii ; 
he had reached Renwal, but was overtaken by the Jodha Hamath, 

^ Waving a brass vessel, filled •nith pearls, round bis bead. 

^ [The inauguration foray. See Vol. I. p. 315.] 

® Pabbu Rao Ratbor is immortalized by tbe aid of bis lance on tins 
occasion ; be was of tbe ancient cbivalry of Maru, and stUl held bis allodial 
domain. * [See p.-997 above.] 

® [His original name was Kartalab Kban, and be served as viceroy of 
Surat and Gujarat (Mauucci ii. 259, iv. 247).] 
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AvJio released liim both of -n-ives and wealth. The Klian lied to 
the Ivaclihwalias for shelter. Suja Beg, who leffAjmer to release 
him, fared no better ; he was atlaeked, defeated, and plundered 
by I^Iulamddas Champawat. 

War with the Mughals. — “ In 1747, Safi IGian Avas Hakim of 
Ajmer : Durga determined to attack him. The Hakim took 
post in tlie pass wliich defends the road ; there Durga assailed 
hun, and made him fly to Ajmer. The tidings reached the king ; 
he Avrote to the Ivlian, if he discomfited Durgadas, he Avould raise 
him oA’cr all the IQians of the empire ; if lie failed, he should 
send him bracelets,^ and order Shujaiit from .Jodhpur to super- 
sede him. Safi, before abandoning his trust, tried to retain 
his honours by Ihc circuiuA’cntion of Ajit. lie addressed a letter 
to him, saying he held the imperial sannd for the restoration 
of his paternal domains, but tiiat, .ns the king's rcprcscntatiA'c, he 
must come and rccciA'c it. Ajit marched at the head of tAventy 
thousand Rathors, sending in adA’ance Mukund ChampaAA’at to 
obserA’C Avhelhcr any trcachcrj' aa-os contemplated. The snare 
AA’as discovered and reported to Ajit, as he arriAxd at the fool of 
the pass beyond the mountains. ‘ Let us, hoAvcver, huA'c [75j a 
sight of Ajaidurg as avc arc so near,’ said the young prince, ‘ and 
receive the compliments of the Khan.’ They moved on toAvards 
the city, and Safi Khan had no alternative but to p.ny his obeis- 
ance to Ajit. To enjoy his distress, one said, ‘ Let us fire the 
city.’ The Hakim sat trembling for its safety and his oavu ; he 
brought forth jcAvcIs and horses AA’hich he presented to Ajit. 

“ In 1748, the troubles recommenced in Mewar. Prince Amra 
rebelled against his father, Rana .Tai Singh, and Avas joined by 
all his chiefs. The Rana lied to GodAA’ar, and at Ghancrao 
collected a force, Avhich Amra prepared to attack. The Rana 
demanded succour of the Rathors, and all the Mcrlias hastened 
to relicA'e him ; and soon after Ajit sent Durgadas and BhagAA'an, 
AA'ith Ranmall Jodha, .and ‘ the eight ranks of Rathors,’ to espouse 
the father’s cause. But the ChondaAvats and SaktaAvats, the 
.Jhalas and Chauhans, rather than admit foreign interference in 
their quarrel, thought it better to effect a rcconcili.'ition betAveen 
father and son ; and thus the Rana Avas indebted to ManA'ar for 
the support of his throne. 

Aurangzeb negotiates about Akbar’s Daughter. — “ Tiic year 
* A mark of cuntoinpt. ' 
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1749 passed in negotiation to obtain the daughter of prince Akbar, 
left in charge of Durgadas, for whose lionour Aurangzeb was 
alarmed, as Ajit was reacliing manhood ; Narayandas Kulumbi 
was the medium of negotiation, and Sail Klian caused all hostilities 
to cease while it lasted. 

\ “ In 1750, the Muslim governors of Jodhpur, Jalor, and Siwana 
combined their forces against Ajit, who was again compelled to 
retreat to the mountains. Aklia, the Bala, received their attack, 
but was defeated in the month of Magh. Another combat was 
hastened by the wanton slaughter of a sand,^ when the Hakim of 
Chank, with all his train, were made prisoners at Mokalsar by 
the Champaw'at Mukanddas. 

“ To such straits were the Muslims put in 1751, that niany 
districts paid chauth, others tribute, and many, tired of this in- 
cessant warfare, and unable to conquer their bread, took^service 
•with the Rathors. This year, Kasim IChan and Lashkar Khan 
marched against Ajit, who took post at Bijaipur. Durga’s son 
led the onset, and the Khan was defeated. With each year of 
Ajit grew the hopes of the Rathors ; while Aurangzeb was afflicted 
at each month’s gro^vth of his granddaughter. He -vvrote to 
Shujaat, the Hakim of Jodhpur, to secure his honour at whatever 
cost ; his applications for Akbar’s daughter -u'ere unwearied [76], 

Ajit Singh marries a Princess of Mewar. — “ This year the coco- 
nut studded with gems,^ two elephants and ten steeds, all richly 
caparisoned, Avere sent by the Jlana to afflance the daughter of 
his younger brother, Gaj Singh, to Ajit. The present was accepted, 
and in the month of Jeth, the prince of the Rathors repaired to 
Udaipur, where the nuptials ■u'^ere solemnized. In Asarh he again 
married at Deolia.® 

“ In 1753, negotiations Avere rencAved through Durgadas, and 
the protracted restoration of the Sultani obtained the seat of his 
ancestors for the Jodhani. Durga Avas offered for Iiimself the 
mansab of five thousand, Avliich he refused ; he preferred that 
Jalor, SiAvanchi, Sanchor, and Tharad* should revert to his 

^ One of those pampered bulls, allowed to wander at liberty and fed by 
every one, 

- The coco, the symbol of a marriage offer. 

“ Partabgarh Deolia, a small principality groAvn out of Mewar [IffJ, 
xx. 14]. 

[In the Palanpur Agency, Bombay Presidency (IGI, xix. 346).] 
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countrj'. Even Aiirang admired the honourable and distinguished 
treatment of his granddaughter. 

" In Pus 1757,^ Ajit regained possession of his ancestral abode : 
on his reaching Jodhpur he slew a buffalo at each of its five gates J 
Tiie Shahzada Sultan led the way, Shujaat being dead.'"’ 

“ In 1759, .Azam Shah again seized on Jodhpur, and Ajit 
made Jalor his abode. Some of his chiefs now scr\'cd the foe, 
some the liana whose hopes were on Eklinga alone ; while the 
lord of Amber served the king in the Deccan. The enormities 
of the Asurs had reached their height ; the sacred kine were 
sacrinced even at Mathura. Prayag, and Okhamandal ; the 
Jogis and Bairagis invoked heaven for protection, but iniquity 
prevailed as the Hindu strength decayed. Prayers were cverj'- 
where offered up to heaven to cleanse the land from the iniquities 
of the barbarians.^ In this year, the month of Magh 1759, the 
Mithun Lagan (the ‘ sun in Gemini ’), a son was bom of the 
Cliauhani, who was called Abhai Singh. (See end of this chapter, 
p. 1019, for the Horoscope of Abhai Singh.) 

“In 17G1, Yusuf was superseded by Murshid Kuli as Hakim 
of Jodhpur. On his arrival lie presented the royal sanad for 
the restoration of Aferta to Ajit. Kusal Singh, the Mertia Sarmor, 
with the Dhandhal Govinddas, were ordered to [77] take the 
charge, which incensed the son of Indar (Itfohkam Singh), who 
deemed his faithful sendee during his minority overlooked by 
this preference. He vTote to the king to nominate him to the 
command of INIanvar, and that he would fulfd his charge to the 
satisfaction both of Hindu and Muslim. 

“ In 1701 the star of the foe began to decline. Murshid Kuli, 
the Mogul, was relieved by Jaafar ICluin. Mohkam’s letter was 
intercepted. He had turned traitor to his prince, and joined 

’ I cannot now call to mind wliotlior this break of four years in the 
chronicle of the bard Karnidhan occurs in tho original, or that in translating 
I left the hiatus from there being nothing interesting therein. The tyrant 
was now fully occupied in tho Deccan wars, and tho llajputs had time to 
breathe. 

- [To propitiate tho gate spirit.] 

’ This Shalizada must have been prince Azam, who was nominated 
viceroy erf Gujarat and Manvar. 

*■ This record of tho manifold injuries, civil and religious, under which tho 
Hindu nation groaned is quite akin to tho Bontinionts of tho letter of romon- 
stranco addressed by liana liaj Singh to Aurangzeb. See Vol. I. p. 4.42. 
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the king’s troops. Ajit marched against them ; he fought them 
at Dunara ; the king’s troops were defeated, and the rebel 
Indhawat was slain. This was in 1762. 

Death of Aurangzebj March 3, 1707. — “ In 1763, Ibrahim Khan, 
the king’s lieutenant ^ at Lahore, passed through Marwar to 
relieve Azam in the vice-royalty of Gujarat. On the second day 
of Chait, the obscure half of the moon, the joyful tidings arrived 
of the death of the king.- On the fifth, Ajit took to horse ; he 
reached the town of Jodha, and sacrificed to the gates, but the 
Asurs feared to face him. Some hid their faces in fear, wliile 
others fled. The Mirza came do^vn, and Ajit ascended to the 
halls of his ancestors. The wretched Yavans, now abandoned 
to the infuriated Rajputs smarting under twenty-six years of 
misery, found no mercy. In hopeless despair they fled, and the 
wealth which they had amassed by extortion and oppression 
returned to enrich the proprietor. The barbarians, in turn, were 
made captive ; they fought, were slaughtered and dispersed* 
Some sought saran (sanctuary), and found it ; even the barbarian 
leader himself tirrew fear to the winds in the unconcealed sanctuary 
of the Kumpawat. But the triumph of the Hindu was complete, , 
when, to escape from perdition, their flying foes invoked Sitaram 
and Hargovind, begging their bread in the day, and taking to 
their heels at night. The chaplet of the Miilla served to coimt 
the name of Rama, and a handful of gold was given to have their 
beards removed.® Nothing but the despair and flight of the 
Mlechchha was heard throughout Murdliar. Merta was evacuated, 
and the woimded Mohkam fled to Nagor. Sojat and Pali were 
regained, and the land returned to the Jodliani. Jodhgarh was 
purified from the contaminations of the barbarian -with the water 
of the Ganges and the sacred Tulasi, and Ajit received the tilak 
of sovereignty. 

“ Then Azam marched froin the south and Muazzam from the 
north. At Agra a [78] mighty battle for empire . took place 


1 He is called the samdhi, or ‘ son-in Jaw of the ting.’ [There is no 
record of ' his marriage to a daughter of Auranpeb (lA, xl. 83). It is the ■ 
fathers of a bride and bridegroom who stand in the relation of samdhi to 

bt^Ctoit S. 1763. The 28th ZuJqa’ada [March 3, J 707]. 

® The Kajputs gave up beards the better to distinguish them from the 

Muslims. 
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between the two Asurs, but Alain ^ prevailed and got the throne. 
The tidings soon reached the king, that Ajit had plundered his 
armies in IMani and taken possession of the ‘ cushion ’ of his 
fathers. 

Campaign of Bahadur Shah. — “ The rainy season of 1704 had 
vanished, the king had no repose ; he formed an army and came 
to Ajmer. Then Haridas, the son of Bhag^van, with the Uhar 
and IVIangalia chiefs,- and Ratna the leader of the Udawats, 
M'ith eight hundred of their clan, entered the castle and swore to 
Ajit, that whatever might be his intentions, they were resolved 
to maintain the castle to the death. Tlie royal army encamped 
at Bh.avi Bilara, and Ajit prepared for the storm ; but the long 
was advised to try peaeeful arts, and an overture was made, and 
the messenger was sent back to the king aceoinpanied by Nahar 
Khan. The embassj' returned bearing the royal farman to Ajit ; 
but before he would accept it, he said he would view the royal 
army, and on the first day of Phalgun he left the hill of Jodha 
and reached Bisalpur. Here he was received by a deputation 
from the king, headed bj’’ .Shujaat Mian, son of the Mianklianan 
accompanied by the Raja of the Bhadaurias and Rao Budh Singh 
of Bundi — the place of meeting was Pipar. That night passed 
in adjusting the terms of the treaty.” TJic ensuing morn he 
marched forward at the head of all the men of Maru ; and at 
Anandpur the eyes of the Idng of the barbarians (IVDcchchha) 
fell on those of the lord of the earth. He gave him the title of 
Tegh Bahadur.* But fate decreed that the city of Jodiia was 
coveted by the king ; by stealth he sent Mahrab Mian to take 
possession, accompanied by the traitor J^Iobkam. Ajit burned 
with rage ivlien he licard of this treachery, but he was compelled 
to dissimulate and accompany Alam to the Deccan, and to serve 

* Shah Alam, who assumed the title of Bahadur Shah on mounting Iho 
tluono. [The battle in which Azam was defeated was fought on Juno 7, 
1707.] 

” The Mangalia is a branch of the Guhilots, severed from the original 
stem in the reign of Bappa Rawal eleven centuries ago. 

” [According to KhuD Khan, the submission of Ajit Singh was complete ; 
he oven asked that the mosque at .Todhpur should bo rebuilt, temples 
destroyed, and the law about the summons to prayer and the IdJling of cows 
enforced — concessions he would not liavo boon likely to make unless ho 
was reduced to extremities (Elliot-Dowson vii. <105).] 

* ‘ The warrior’s sword.’ 
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^ Trianga, the triple-bodied, or tviTnurti, 

J The bard of Maru passes over the important fact of the intermarriage 
wluc^h took place on this occasion of the Rajput triple alliance. SeTvohi! 

6 Durgadas, who recommended the acceptance of the proffered capitula- 
tion* ^ 

® The shrine of IChwaja Kutb. 
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Sambliar ; and here the vassals of Amber repaired from all 
quarters to the standard of their lord. With twelve thousand 
men, the Saj^dd advanced along the edge of the salt lake, to 
encounter Ajmall, The Kumpawat led the charge ; a desperate 
battle ensued ; Husain, ivith six thousand men, lay on the field, 
while the rest took to flight and sought refuge in the castle.^ 
His lieutenant, the Parihar, chief Pandu,- here fell into the hands 
of Ajit ; he then felt he had recovered Mandor. On intelligence 
of this history, the Asurs abandoned Amber, and having placed 
a garrison in Sambhar, in the month of Margsir, Ajit restored 
Jai Singh to Amber, and prepared to attack Bikaner. Ajit 
committed the administration of all civil affairs to the faithful 
Raghunath Bhandari, with the [80] title of Diwan. He was well 
qualified, both from his experience in civil affairs and from his 
valour as a soldier. 

Death of Prince Kainbakhsh. — “ In Bhadon of the year 17GC, 
Aurangzeb put to death Kambakhsh,® and Jai Singh entered 
into negotiations with the king. Ajit now went against Nagor,; 
but Indar Singh being without resource, came forth and embraced 
Ajit’s feet, who bestowed Ladnun upon him as a heritage. But 
this satisfied not him who had been the lord of Nagor, and Indar 
carried his complaints to Delhi.* The king Avns enraged — his 
threats reached the Rajas, who deemed it safe again to reunite. 
They met at Kolia near Didwana, and the Idng soon after reached 
Ajmer. Thence he sent his firmans and the panja as terms of 
friendship to the Rajas : Nahar IHian, Chela of the Icing, was 
the bearer. They were accepted, and on the 1st Asarh both 
the Rajas rciwircd to Ajmer. Here the king received them 

* Although tho Jfanvar chronicler takes all the credit of this action, it 
Avas fought by the combined Rajputs of tho alliance. Vol. I. p. 466. 

- Pandu is tho squire, tho shicld-bcarcr, of tho Rajputs. 

“ Kainbakhsh was tho child of tho old ago of tho tyrant Aurangzeb, by a 
Rajput princess. Ho appears to have hold him in more affection than any 
of his other sons, os his letter on his death-bod to him testifies. Sco Vol. I. 
p. 439. [ICambaklish was son of Boi Udaipuri, Avho was probably a dancing 
girl, but ono account states that sho was a Georgian Christian, formerly in 
Dara Shukoh’s harem ; sho died in Juno 1707. Kambakhsh, bom March 6, 
1067, died from wounds received in battle with his brother Muazzam, fought 
near Haidarabfid, Deccan, January 13, 1709.] 

* Indar Singh was tho son of Amra, tho eldest brother of Jasivant, and 
the father of Molikaiii, who, being disappointed of tho govornmont of Merta, 
deserted to tho king. 
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graciously, in tlie face of the world ; to Ajit he presented the 
sanad of the Nine Castles of Marti, and to Jai Singh that of Amber. 
Ha\'ing taken leave of the king, the two Rajas , went on the 
parab ^ to the sacred lake of Puslilcar. Here they separated for 
their respective domains, and Ajit reached Jodhpur in Sawan 
1767. In this year he married a Gaur Rani, and thus quenched 
the feud caused by Arjun, who slew Amra Singh in the Ammkhass.= 
Then he went on a pilgrimage to Kurukshetra, the field of battle 
of the Mahabharata, and made his ablutions in the fountain of 
Bhishma.® Thus 1767 passed away” [81]. 

* [The day on which the sun enters a new sign of the zodiac.] 

" This is another of the numerous instances of contradictory feelhigs in 
the Eajput character. Amra, elder brother of Jaswant, was banished 
Marwar, lost his birthright, and was afterwards slain at court, as already 
related.- His son, Indar Singh and grandson Mohkam, from Nagor, which 
they held in separate grants from the king, never forgot their title as elder 
branch of the family, and eternally contested their claim against Ajit. 
Still, as a Rather, ho was bound to avenge the injuries of a Rathor, even 
though his personal foe. — Singular inconsistency 1 

3 There is an anecdote regarding the fountain of this classic field of strife, 
the Troad of Rajasthan, w’hich well exemplifies the superstitious belief of 
the warlike Rajput. The emperor Bahadur Shah was desirous to visit this 
scene of the exploits of the heroes of antiquity, stimulated, no doubt, by 
Ids Rajputni queen, or his mother, also of this race. He was seated under 
a tree which shaded the sacred fount, named after the great leader of the 
Kauravas, his queen by his side, surrounded by kmiats to hide them from 
profane eyes, when a vulture perched upon the tree -with a bone in its beak, 
which falling in the fountain, the bird set up a scream of laughter. The 
king looked up in astonishment, which was greatly increased when the 
vulture addressed him in human accents, sa 3 'ing “ that in a former birth 
she was a Jogini, and was in the field of slaughter of the Great War, whence 
she flew away with the dissevered arm of one of its mighty warriors, with 
winch she alighted on that very tree, that the arm was encumbered with a 
ponderous golden bracelet, in which, as an amulet, were set thirteen brilliant 
symbols of Siva, and that after devouring the flesh, she dropped the bracelet, 
which fell into the fountain, and it was this awakened coincidence which had 
caused the scream of laughter.” We must suppose that this, the palada 
of the field of slaughter, spoke Sanskrit or its dialect, interpreted by his 
Rajput queen. Instantly the pioneers were commanded to clear the 
fountain, and behold the relic of the Jlahabharata, with the symbolic 
emblems’ of the god all-perfect ! and so large were they, that the emperor 
remarked they would answer excellently well for “slaves of the carpet.” * 
The Hindu princes then present, among whom were the Rajas Ajit and Jai 
Singh were shocked at this levity, and each entreated of the king one of 


* [The weights which keep it down.] 
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Eulogy of Durgadas. — Here let us, for a while, suspend the 
narrative of the ehronieler, and take a retrospective glance at 
the transactions of the Rathors, from the year 1737 [a.d. 1080], 
the period of Raja Jaffwant’s death at Kabul, to the restoration 
of Ajit, presenting a continuous conflict of thirty years’ duration. 
In vain might we search the annals of any other nation for such 
inflexible devotion ns marked -the Rathor character througli this 
period of strife, during which, to use their own phrase, “ hardly 
a chieftain died on his pallet.” Let those who deem the Hindu 
warrior void of patriotism read the rude chronicle of this thirty 
years’ war ; let them compare it with that of any other count ry, 
and do justice to the magnanimous Rajput. This narrative, the 
sirnijlicity of which is the best voucher for its authenticity, presents 
an uninterrupted record of patriotism and disinterested loyaltj'. 
It was a period when the sacrifice of these principles was rewarded 
by the tyrant king with the highest honours of the state ; nor are 
we without instances of the temptation being too strong to be 
withstood ; but they are rare, and serve only to exliibit, in more 
pleasing colours, the virtues of the tribe whicli spurned the - 
attempts at seduction. ’iVliat a splendid example is the heroic 
Durgadas of all that constitutes the glory of the Rajput 1 Valour, 
loyalty, integrity, combined with pnidence in all the difficulties 
which surrounded him, are qualities which entitle him to the 
admiration which his memory continues to enjoy. Tlie tempta- 
tions held out to him were almost irresistible : not merely the 

the phallic symbols. Tiio Jlirza Raja obtained two, and both nro yet at 
Jaipur, one in the Temple of Silah Devi,* the other in that of Govinda. 
Ajit had one, still preserved and worshipped at the shrine of Girdhari at 
Jodhpur. Sfy old tutor and friend, the Yati Gj'anchandra, who told the 
story while ho read the chronicles as I translated them, has often scon and 
made homage to all the three relics. TJioro is one, ho believed, nt Bundi 
or Kotah, and the liana by some means obtained another. They are of pure 
rock crystal, and ns each weighs some pounds, there must liavo been giants 
in the days of the Bharat, to have supported thirteen in one armlet. 
Homer’s liorocs wore pigmies to the Kauravas, whoso bracelet wo )nay doubt 
if Ajax could have lifted. Jly venerable tutor, though liberal in his opinions, 
did not choose to dissent from the general belief, for man, ho said, had 
beyond a doubt greatly dogonorated sineo the heroic ages, and was rapidly 
approximating to the period, the immediate forerunner of a universal 
renovation, when only dwarfs would creep over the land. 


• The goddess of arms, their Pallns. 
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gold, which he and' thousands of his brethren would alike have 
spurned, but the splendid offer of power in the proffered mansab 
of five thousand, which would at once have lifted him from his 
vassal condition to an equality with the [82] princes and chief 
nobles of the land. Durga had, indeed, but to name his reward ; 
but, as the bard justly says, he was amol, beyond all price, anolclia, 
unique. Not even revenge, so dear to the Rajput, turned him 
aside from the dictates of true honour. The foul assassination 
of his brother, the brave Soning, effected through liis enemies, 
made no alteration in his humanity whenever the chance of war 
placed his foe in his power i and in this, his policy seconded his 
virtue. His eliivalrous conduct, in the extrication of prince 
Akbar from inevitable destruction had he fallen into his father’s 
hands, was only surpassed by his generous and delicate behaviour 
towards the prince’s family, which was left in his care, forming a 
marked contrast to that of the enemies of his faith on similar 
occasions. The virtue of the granddaughter of Aurangzeb, in 
the sanctuary (saran) of Dunara,^ was in far better keeping than 
in the trebly-walled harem of Agra. Of his energetic mind, and 
the control he exerted over those of his confiding brethren, what 
a proof is given, in his preserving the secret of the abode of his 
, prince throughout the six first years of his infancy ! But, to 
conclude our eulogy in the words of their bard ; he has reaped 
the immortality destined for good deeds ; his memory is cherished, 
his actions are the theme of constant praise, and his picture on 
his white horse, old, yet in vigour, is familiar amongst the collec- 
tions of portraits of Rajputana.* 

But there was not a clan, or family, that did not produce men 
of worth in this protracted warfare, which incited constant emula- 
tion ; and the bards of each had abundant materials to emblazon 
the pages of their chronicles. To the recollection of these, their 
expatriated descendants allude in the memorial ® of their hard- 
ships from the cruel policy of the reigning chief, the last lineal 
descendant of the prince, whose history has just been narrated. 
We now resume the narrative in the language of the chronicle [88]. 

■ 1 Durga’s fief on the Luni. - See Vol. I. p. 451 . 

® 3 See Vol. I. p. 228. 
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HOROSCOPE OF IHVJA ABHAI SINGH 

In llic Jannmpatri, or lioroseope of Abliai Sinph (referred to in 
j). 1011), the -Ith, 7tli, Stli, lOtli, lltli, nnd 12th Jiouscs denote llie 
destinies of the heir of Ajil. In the -Itli we have tlic monster Rahu, 
tile author of eclipses. Of the 7th, or house of heirs, tlic Moon and 
Venus have taken possession ; of the 8lh, or house of strife, the Sun 
nnd Mercury. In the 10th is Ivclu, brother of Rahu, botli signs of 
evil portent. Mars rides in the house of fate, while Saturn and .lujiiter 
arc together in the abode of sovercigntj’. Like that of every man 
living, the horoscope of the heir of Maru is filled with good and evil : 
could the Jolishi or astrological .seer have put the [larricidal sign in the 
house of destiny, he miglit have claimed some merit for superior 
intelligence. Those who have ever consulted any works on this foolish 
pursuit will observe that the diagrams of the Eurojican astrologers 
are exact copies of the Hindu, in proof of which I have inserted this ; 
to trace darkness ns well as light from the East 1 



184 ]. 
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CHAPTER 9 

Ajit Singh attacks Nahan. — “ In 1768 Ajit was sent against 
Nahan ^ and the chiefs of the snoAvy mountains, whom he reduced 
to obedience. Thence he went to the Ganges,- where he performed 
his ablutions, and in the spring he returned to Jodhpur. 

“ In 1769 Shah Alam “ went to heaven. The toreh of discord 
was lighted by liis sons, with which they fired their own dwelling. 
Azim-ush'shan was slain,® and the umbrella of royalty waved 
over the head of Muizzu-d-din.^ Ajit sent the Bhandari Kaimsi to 
the presence, who returned mth the sanad of the vice-royalty 
of Gujarat. In the month of Margsir 1769, he prepared an army 
to take possession of the Sattra-salias,^ when fresh dissensions 
broke out in the house of the Chagatai. The Sayyids slew 
Muizzu-d-din, and Farrukhsiyar became king.® Zulfikar IQian 
was [85] put to death,’ and with him departed the strength of 
the Moguls. Then the Sayyids became headstrong. Ajit was 
commanded to send liis son, Abhai Singh, now seventeen years 
of age, with his contingent, to court ; but Ajit havingf.learned 
that the traitor Mukund was there and in great favour, sent a 
trusty band, who slew him even in the middle of Delhi. This 
daring act brought the Sayyid with an army to Jodhpur.® Ajit 
sent off the men of wealth to Siwanah, and his son and family 
to the desert of Rardarra.® The capital was invested, and Abhai 

^ [Now known as Sirmur, a Hill State in the Panjab, on the W. bank of 
the Jumna, and E. of Simla {lOI, xxiii. 3).] 

® [Kutbu-d-din Shah ‘Alam, Bahadur Shah I., died at Lahore, 
February 17, 1712.] 

® [Azimu-sh-shan was drowned in the river Ravi, after the battle between 
Jahandar Shah and his other brothers, in February 1712.] 

® [Muizzu-d-din Jahandar Shah, crowned Emperor at Lahore, April 10, 
1712, was murdered in 1713, and was buried at Humayun’s tomb, Delhi.] 

® The “ seventeen thousand ” towns of Gujarat. 

® [On January 9, 1713.] 

’ [ZuMkar Khan, Nasrat Jang, was strangled in January 1713.] 

- ® [The chronicler is reticent about this campaign which was carried out 

by Husain Ali Khan and the emperor’s maternal uncle Shaista Khan. It 
was -caused by the expulsion of Mughals from Marwar by Ajit Singh (Khafi 
Khan in EUiot-Dowson vii. 446 f.).] 

® The tract west offthe Luni. 
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Singh demanded as a hostage for the conduct of Ajit, who was also 
commanded to court. To neitlier was the Raja inclined, but the 
advice of the Diwan and still more of Kesar the bard, who gave 
as a precedent the instance of Rao Ganga when invaded by the 
Lodi, Daiilat Iviian, who entrusted his affairs to his son Maldeo, 
was unanimousl}' approved.* Abhai Singh was recalled from 
Rardarra, and marched with Husain Ali to Delhi, the end of 
Asarh 1770. The heir of Maru received the mansab of five 
thousand from the Icing. 

“ Ajit followed his son to the court, then held at Delhi. There 
the sight of the altars raised over the ashes of chiefs Avho had 
perished to preserve him in his infancy, kindled all his -wrath, 
and he meditated revenge on the whole house of Timur. Four 
distinct causes for displeasure had Ajmall : — 

“ 1. The Nauroza.* 

“ 2. The compulsory marriage of their daughters with the 
king. 

“ n. The killing of kinc. 

“ 4. The Jizya, or capitation tax.” * 

Ajit Singh marries his Daughter to Farrubhsiyar, -■v.d. 1716, — 
Here we must interrupt the narrative, in ordcu' to supplj’- an 
important omission of the bard, who slurs over the hardest of 
the conditions demanded of Ajit on the invasion of the Sayyid, 
namel}% the giving a daughter to Farrukhsiyar, the important 
political results of which are already related in the first part of 
this work,* This compulsory marriage only aggravated Ajit’s 
desire of vengeance, and he entered into the views of the Sayyids 
with the tnic spirit of liis father; obtaining meanwhile, as the 
price of coalition, the compliance with the specified demands, 
besides others of less moment, such as “ that the bell for prayer 
should be allowed to toll in the [8G] quarters of the city allotted 
to the Rajputs, and that their temples should be held sacred ; 
and last, but not least', the aggrandisement of his hereditary 
dominions.” Let us again recur to the chronicle. 

“ In Jeth 1771, having secured all his -wishes, Ajit left the court, 
and with the renewed patent as viceroy of Gujarat, returned to 

* They slur over tho moat important demand — a daughter to wife to 
, tho king — it ia at this Ajit hcaitatos, and for which tho precedent is given. 

“ See Vol. I. p. 400. ^ Described Vol. I. p. 441. * Vol. T. p. 408. 
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Jodhpur. Through Kaimsi, liis minister, the jizya was repealed. 
The Hindu race owed eternal obligation to the Mor (crown) of 
Murdhar, the sanctuary of princes in distress. 

Ajit Singh, Viceroy of Gujarat, a.d. 1715-16. — “ In 1772, Ajit 
prepared to visit this government ; Abhai Singh accompanied 
his father. He first proceeded to Jalor, where he passed the 
rainy season. Thence he attacked the Mewasa : ^ first Nimaj, 
which he took, when the Deoras paid him tribute. Ihroz Khan 
advanced from Palanpur to meet him. The Rao of Tharad 
paid a lakh of rupees. Cambay was invested and paid ; and the 
Koli chief, Kemkaran, was reduced. From Patan, Sakta the 
Champawat, with Bija Bhandari, sent the year preceding to 
manage the province, came forth to meet him. 

“ In 1773, Ajit reduced the Jhala of Halwad, and Jam of 
Nawanagar, who paid as tribute three lacs of rupees, with twenty- 
five choice steeds ; * and having settled the province, he worshipped 
at Dwarka, and bathed in the Gomati.® Thence he returned to 
Jodlipur, where he learned that Indar Singh had regained Nagor ; 
but he stood not before Ajit. 

Ajit Singh visits Delhi. — “ The year 1774 had now arrived. 
The Sayyids and their opponents were engaged in civil strife. 
Husain Ali was in the Deccan, and the mind of Abdulla was 
alienated from the king. Paper on paper came, inviting Ajit. 
He marched by Nagor, Merta, Pushkar, Marot, and Sambhar, 
whose garrisons he strengthened, to Delhi. From Marot he sent 
Abhai Singh back to take care of Jodhpur. The Sayyid advanced 
from Delhi to meet the Dhani (lord) of Marwar, who alighted at 

^ Mewasa is a term given to the fastnesses in the mountains, which the 
aboriginal tribes, Kolis, Minas, and Mers, and not unfrequently the Eajpnts, 
make their retreats ; and in the present instance the bard alludes to the 
Mewasa of the Deoras of Sirohi and Abu, which has annoyed the descendants 
of Ajit to this hour, and has served to maintain the independence of'this 
Chauhan tribe. 

* [Tharad in P.alanpur Agency, Bombay {IGI, xix. 346) ; Halwad in 
Kathiawar (ibid. viii. 13) ; Nawanagar in Kathiawar, the ruler, known as 
the Jam (Yule, Hobson- Jobson, 447), being a Jadeja Rajput (/(?/, xviii. 
419 ff.).] . 

® This is all in the district of Okha (Okhamandala), where the Vadhels 
fixed themselves on the migration of Siahji from Kanauj. It would have 
been instructive had the bard deigned to have given us any account of the 
recognition which this visit occasioned, and which beyond a doubt caused 
the *' books of Chronicles and Kings ” to he opened and referred to. 
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Allaliwirdi’s sarai. Hero tJie Sa 5 yid and Ajit formed a league 
^ to oppose Jai Singh and the Moguls, wliile the king remained 
like a snake coiled up in a closed vessel. To get rid of their 
chief opponent, Zu-l-faqar lOian, was first determined [87]. 

“ IMien the king heard that Ajit had reached Delhi, he sent 
the riara Rao Bhim of Kotah, and IQiandauran lOian to introduce 
him to the presence. Ajit obeyed. Besides his o^vn Rathors, 
he was accompanied by Rao Bishan Singh of Jaisalmcr, and 
Padam Singh of Derawar, with Fateh Singh, a noble of Mewar, 
■Man Singh, Rathor, chief of Sita Mliau, and the Chandarawat, 
Gopal of Rampura, besides Udai Singh of Kandela, Sakat Singh 
of iilanoharpur, Kishan of Kalchipur, and many others.* The 
meeting look place at the liloti Bngh. The king bestowed the 
mansab of Haft Hazari (seven thousand horse) on Ajit, and 
added a crore of dams to his rent-roll. He presented him with 
tiie insignia of the Mahi IMuratib,® with elephants and horses, 
a sword and dagger, a diamond aigrette (sarpcch) and plume, 
and a double string of pearls. Having left the presence, Ajit 
went to visit Abdulla Kiian, The Sayyid advanced to meet him, 
and his reception, with his attendants, was distinguished. They 
renewed - their determination to stand or fall together. Their 
conference caused dismay to the Moguls, who lay in ambush to 
put Ajit to death. 

“ On the second day of the bright moon of Pus, 1775 [a.d. 
1718], the king honoured Ajit with a visit. Ajit .seated the king 
on a throne formed of bags of rupees to the amount of one lakh,® 
and presented elephants, horses, and all that Avas precious. In 
the month of Phalgun, Ajit and Ijic Sayyid went to visit the 
king ; and after the conference wrote to Husain Ali revealing 
their plans, and desiring his rapid march to unite with them 
from the Deccan. Now Ihc hcavcns assumed portentous appear- 
ances ; the Disasul * Avas red and fiery ; jackasses brayed un- 

* This list well exemplifies the tone now assumed by the Entliors ; but 
this grand feudal assemblage wa.s in virtue of bis ofiioo of viceroy of Gujarat. 
Each and all of these chieftainships the author is ns familiar with as Avith 
the pen ho now holds. . 

- [The fish symbol, for which scoSleoman, Itamhlca, 137 f. James Skinner, 
Avho recovered ]\raliudaji Sindhia’s order in a fight AA'ith the Rajputs, speaks 
of it ns “ a brass fish with tAvo chourccs (chavnri, horso-lmir or yak tails) 
hanging to it like inustachios ’’ (Irvine, Army of the Indian Moghuls, 33).] 

£10,000 to £12,000. * Omen of the quarter. 
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usually ; dogs barked ; thunder rolled without a cloud ; the 
court, late so gay, was now sad and gloomy ; all were forebodings 
of change at Delhi. In twenty days, Husain reached Dellii; 
his countenance was terrific ; his drum, which now beat close 
to the palace, was the knell of falling greatness. He was accom- 
panied by mjTiads of horse. Delhi was enveloped in the dust 
raised bj'- his hostile steeds. TJiey encamped in the north of 
the city, and Husain joined Ajit and his brother. The trembling 
king sent congratulations and gifts ; the Mogul chiefs kept aloof 
in their abodes ; even as the quail cowers in the grass when the 
falcon hovers over it, so did the hloguls when Husain reached 
Delhi.^ The lord of Amber was like a lamp left without oil [88]. 

The Revolution at Delhi. — “ On the second day, all convened 
at Ajit’s tents, on the banks of the Jumna, to execute the plans 
now determined upon. Ajit mounted his steed ; at the head of 
his Rathors lie marched direct to the palace, and at ever>" post 
he placed his ow'n men ; he looked like the fire destined to cause 
pralaya? When the sun appears darkness flies ; when the oil 
fails the lamp goes out : so is it ■with crornis and Idngs, when 
good faith and justice, the oil that feeds their power, is wanting. 
The crash Avhich shivered the umbrella of Dellii reverberated 
throughout the land. Tlie royal treasures were plundered. 
None amidst the Moguls came forward to rescue their king 
(Farruldisiyar), and Jai Singh fled from the scene of destruction. 
Another king was set up, but in four months he was seized with 
a distemper and died. Then Daula ® was placed on the throne. 
But the Moguls at Delhi set up Neko Shah * at Agra, and Husain 
marched against them, lea-ving Ajit and Abdulla with the king.^ 


^ PTor an account of these transactions see Keene, Slcctch of the History 
of Hindustan, 287 ff.] 

2 Th? final doom. 

2 (Tarrukhsiyar was murdered in prison, and two sickly youths were 
placed in succession on tho throne by the Sayyids—Eafiu-d-darajat and 
Bafiu-d-daula-^the first of whom died on May 31, the^second on September G, 


719.] ' 

^ FNekosiyar, son of Muhammad Akbar, youngest son of Aurangzeb, who 
as defeated and taken prisoner by the Sa^ds (Keene, op. cit. 299).] 

5 This is both minutely and faithfully related, and fully as much so as the 
uhammadan record of this black deed. We have already (Vol. I. p. 476) 
omn'hpfl it and eiven a translation of an autograph letter of the prince of 
Xr written on^his memorable day. The importance of the traLaction, 
3 well’aa the desire to show the Bardic version, will justify its repetition. 
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Muhammad Shah, Emperor, a.u. 1719-48.—“ In 1770, Ajit 
and the Saj^yid moved from Dellu ; but the ^Moguls surrendered 
Neko Shah, v-ho was confined in Salimgarii. At this time. the 
Idng died, and Ajit and the Sayyids made another, and plaecd 
liluhaminad Shah on the throne. Many countries were destroyed, 
and many Avere made to flourish, during the dethronement of 
kings by Ajit. ’With the death of Farruldisiyar Jai Singh’s vicAvs 
Averc crushed, and the Sayyids determined to punish him. The 
lord of Amber Avas like Avater carried in a platter.* The king 
readied the Dargah at Sikri, in progress to Aanber, and here the 
chieftains sought the saraii (sancluarj’) of Ajit. They said tlie 
Kurraa - aa’Us lost if he protected them not against the Sayyids. 
EA'^en as Krislma saved Arjun in tlie Bliarat, so did Ajit take 
Jai Singh under his protection, lie sent the chiefs of the Champa- 
,wats and his minister to dispel his fears ; tJicy returned Avith 
the lord of Amber, avIio felt like one aa-Iio liad escaped the doom 
[pralaya). Ajit placed one monarch on the throne, and saved 
another from destruction. The king bcslOAvcd upon him the 
grant of j:\limadabad, and gaA'C him permission to Ausit his home. 
With Jai Singh of Amber, and Butlli Singh Hara of Buhdi, he 
marclied for Jodhpur, and in the AA’ay contracted a marriage 
Avith the daughter of the Shaildiavat [89] chief of Manoharpur. 
In tlie month of Asin he reached Jodliagir, AA’hcn the lord of 
Amber encamped at Sur Sagar, and the Hara llao north of the 
tOAvn. 

Ajit Singh marries his Daughter to Jai Singh. — “The cold 
season had tied ; the spring (basanl) approached. The peacock 
Avas intoxicated Avith the' nectar-drops dislillcd from the SAveet- 
blossomed a7nha (mango) ; the rich sap c.vudcd ; the humming- 
bees clustered round the floAA'crs ; new leaves budded forth ; 
songs of joy resounded ; the hearts of gods, men, and AA-omen 
expanded Adth mirth. It Avas then the lord of Amber Avas be- 
decked in saffron robes, to espouse the ‘ virgin of the sun ’ (Surya 
Kumari), the child of Ajit. On this he had consulted the Cham- 
paAvats, and according to ancient usage, the Ad-Pardhan, or 
cliief minister, the Kumpawat: likCAvise the Bhandari Diwan, 
and the Guru. But AA’cre I to dAVoll on these festivities, this 
book Avould become too large ; I therefore say but little 1 

* In allusion to his vacillation, for wliioli tho Mirza llaja was notorious. 

“ [That is to say, tho EaohhArSha Baja.] 
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MepLalS— “OTie rfinf 

Badh Singh remained with Ai.l whe„“; 

of <to"he drortle 

He slew thP vf.!? it his own. 

more the bell Taragarh.= Once 

bang^ of the Maq",^' heard in the temple, while the 
thfpuran tL^?1 '"“f ‘h' Koran was read, 

burnt slnSe T T’' *= Pi‘ ■>' 

He took nossesl' P'P® *foS. where the sacred kihe were slain, 
md the re'Z, S-ioUhar and Didwana, 

Ajit ascended hiI'o°m'ttroM°.“th‘*'‘ “^‘“S *'* 0“"'!““®- 

waved over his head He ee^ ’ ™Mla of supremacy he 
his own Eaz fmeaanrei o a own name, established 

and a new scale of ’ T (weight), his own courts of justice, 
bearers '* “Ws 

rS iSt “a '“-■y emblem of sovennga 

inMItetr l” a r' •” Delhi.* ^e 

and Iran that reached even Mecca [90] 

Islam we;e nrih ;. ^tes of 

Tm nlTorTn .. throughout the land of Maru. 

to rpcrnin tt m 1778 the king determmed 

the rains adiane;dto™XManvarT"f “ 

of this war tn in'c cr. +T, s y, ■ Ajit entrusted the conduct 

with tireivh^ V^e« f ' '“i-fe* ' (Abhal), 

the eight great vassals, and thirty thousand horse; the 

EUiot-Dowson vii. 474 ff.l ' 

Tile StdT Fovt^ tile castle of Ajmer. ^ ^ 

^ The call to prayer of the Bluslim, 

This exact imitation of the mannera of the imnoT.* i * . 

maintained at J odkpur. The account of the Ine^Hr ^ court is still strictly 

possession of Ajmer is taken from the chro^de'sn^t *1*° 

part not entirely translated from the Raj Rnmk Ym, 

licence of the poet, where it suits his rhyme for Ai'U 

eteeds, is the common epithet applied to the emoRrrrw 

however, but the second degree of paramount power— Gaiift^n 

elephants,’ IS the first. ■t^"'’^®^~«ajpati, ‘Jord of 
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Champawats on the right, the Knmpawats on the left, while the 
Karamsots, Mertias, Jodhas, Indhas, Bhattis, Sonigiras, Deoras, 
Khiehis, Dhondals and Gogawats,^ composed the main body. 
At Amber, the Rathors and imperialists came in sight ; but 
Muzaffar disgraced himself, and retired -vvithin that city without 
risking an encounter. Abhai Singh, exasperated at this display 
of pusillanimous bravado, determined to punish the king. He 
attacked Shahjahanpur, sacked Narnol, levied contributions on 
Patan (Tuarvati) and Rewari.^ He gave the villages to the 
flames, and spread conflagration and consternation even to 
Allahwirdi’s Sarai. Delhi and Agra trembled ’ivith affright ; the 
Asurs fled without their shoes at the deeds of Abhai, whom they 
styled Dhonkal, ‘ the exterminator.’ He returned by Sambhar 
and Ludhana, and here he married the daughter of the chief of 
the Narukas.® 

Muhammad Shah attacks Ajit Singh. — “ In 1779, Abhai Singh 
remained at Sambhar, which he strengthened, and hither his 
father Ajit came from Ajmer. The meeting was like that between 
‘ ICasyapa and Surya ’ ; ‘ for he had broken the bow of Muzaffar 
and made the Hindu happy. The king sent his Chela, Nahar 
IChan, to expostulate with Ajit ; but his language was offensive, 
and the field of Sambhar devoured the tiger lord (Nahar Khan) 
and his four thousand followers. The son of Churaman the Jat ® 
now claimed sanctuary with Ajit. Sick of these dissensions, the 
unhappy Muhammad Shah determined to abandon his crown 
and retire to Mecca. But, determined to revenge the death of 
Nahar Khan, he prepared a formidable army. He collected 
[the contingents of] the twenty-two Satraps ® of the empire, and 
placed at their head Jai Singh of Amber, Haidar Kuli, Iradat 

^ The two latter tribes are amongst the most ancient of the allodial 
chieftains of the desert : the Dhondals being descendants of Bao Gango ; 
the Gogawats, of the famous Goga [or Guga] the Chauhan, who defended 
the Sutlej in the earliest Muslim invasion recorded. Both Goga and his 
steed Jawadia are immortal in Rajasthan. The Author had a chestnut 
Kathiawar, called Jawadia; he was perfection, and a piece of living fire 
when mounted, scorning every pace but the antelope’s bounds and curvets. 

" [Patan in Jaipur State ; Namol in Patiala ; Rewari in Gjirgaon 
District, Panjab.] 

® One of the great clans of Amber ; of whom more hereafter. 

* [The tortoise (Kachhwaha) and the sun (the sun-born tribes).] 

® Pounder of the Bharatpur State. 

® The Balsa, or ‘ twenty-two ’ viceroys of India. 
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lOmn Bangash, etc. In the month of Sawan (July), Tara.arh 

roil Ari S-’ out and left its defence to 

the^nrinee months, when through 

woro^ / Amber (Jai Singh), Ajit listened to terms, whicli 
re sworn to on the Koran by the nobles of the king ; and he 

Singh -then aefompanied 

us obedience hu sj.ould repair to the presence. The prince ol 
Amber piodged hrmseil; but the Fearless (Abbai) placed his 
and on his sword, saying, ‘ This is my surety ! ’ ” 

Ajit Smgh’s Heir received at the Imperial Court.— The heir of 
Marwar was received by the king wth the utmost honour; but 
tbr^ S od of a double portion of that arrogance which forms 

inti characteristic of Ids race (more especially of the Rathor 
diior./? "'Inch he sprang), his reception nearly pro- 

» , , ^ e 11 a repetition of the scene recorded in the Iiistory 

Thrt rt ^srn- Growing that Ids father held 

, / ^ pace on the Icing’s right hand, he considered himself, 
hL^ ^‘^Presentative, entitled to the same honour; and little 
hee^ig the mibending etiquette of the proudest court in the 
world he unceremoniously hustled past all the dignitaries of 

nhn I ascended a step of the tlirone, when, 

^ ^he nobles, Abhai’s hand was on Ids dagger, 

u or t e presence of mind of the monarch, “who threw 
ms own chaplet round Ids neck ” to restrain 1dm, the Divan 
would have been deluged mth blood. 

The Mufder of Ajit Singh, a.d. 17S4.— We shaU now drop the. 
c n-onicles, and m recording the murder of Ajit, the foulest crime 
m the annals of Rajasthan, exempUfy the mode in wldch their 
poetic historians gloss over such events. It was against Ajit’s 
will that his son went to court, as if he had a presentiment of the 
late which awaited him, and winch has been already circum- 
stantiaUy related." The authors from whose records this naixative 
IS chiefly compiled, were too polite to suffer such a stigma to 
appear in their chronicles, “written by desire” and under the 
eye of. the parricide, Ajit’s successor. The Surya Prakas merely 
says, at this time Ajit went to heaven ” ; but affords no indica- 
tion oi the person who sent 1dm there. The Raj Rupaka, how- 

^ [This was in 1723. The chronicler disguises the defeat of Aiit Sintrh I 

* See p. 857 . '' 
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ever, not bold enough to avow the mysterious death of his prinee, 
yet too honest altogether to pass it over, has left an expressive 
blank leaf at this part of his chroniele, eertainly not accidental, 
as it intervenes between Abhai Singh’s reception at court, and 
the incidents foUoning his father’s death, which I translate 
verbatim, as they present an excellent picture of the results of 
a Rajput potentate’s demise [92]. 

“ Abhai, a second Ajit, was introduced to the Aspati : his 
father heard the news and rejoiced. But tliis world is a fable — 
a lie. Time wiU sooner or later prey on all tilings. What king, 
what raja can avoid the path leading to extinction ? The time 
allotted for our sojourn here is predetermined ; prolong it we 
cannot. The decree jicnned by the hand of the Creator is engraven 
upon each forehead at the hour of birth. Neither addition nor 
subtraction can be made. Fate (honhar) must be fulfilled. It 
was the command of Govinda ^ that Ajit (the Avatar of Iiidra) 
should obtain immortality, and leave his renown in the world 
beneath. Ajit, so long a thorn in the side of his foe, was removed 
to Parloka.= He kept afloat the faith of the Hindu, and sunk 
the Muslim in shame. In the face of day, the lord of Maru took 
the road which leads to Paradise {Vaikuntha), Then dismay 
seized the city ; each looked with dread in his neighbour’s face 
as' he said, ‘ Our sun has set ! ’ But when the day of Yamaraj ® 
arrives, who can retard it ? Were not the five Pandus enclosed 
in the mansion of Himala ? * Harchand escaped not the universal 
decree ; nor will gods, men, or reptiles avoid it, not even Vikrama 
or Kama ; all fall before Yama. How then could Ajit hope to 
escape ? 

“On Asarh, the 13th, the dark half of the moon of 1780,. 
seventeen hundred warriors of the eight ranks of Maru, for the 
last time marched before their lord.® They placed his body in 
a boat,' and carried him to the pyre,’ made of sandal-wood and 

’ Tho sovereign judge of mankind [Krishna]. 

’ * Tho other world ’ ; lit. ‘ another place.’ 

’ ‘ Lord of hell.’ 

* Ilima, ‘ ice,’ and alaya, ‘ an abode.’ 

® Both head and feet are uncovered in funeral processions. 

* Id cst, a voliiclo formed like n boat, perhaps Ggurativo of the sail crossing 
tlio Vaitarani, or Styx of tho Hindu. 

’ For tho mode of convoying princes to their final abode, I refer tho reader 
to a description at vol. i. p. 152, Trans. Boyal Asiatic Society. 
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The Nazir went to' the rS^iTi ^7'^ ^ “ “'™“ ’ 

‘ Rao eiddhi aye °tt S'™ ■“'* »“ h® Ptononnced the weds 

her suite, eame forth - * TbsS sixteen damsels in 

race shall be musSafod „1 ^ S'* ‘ “ 

then can I leave him ? ’ s’ passed together, how 

(s«4 0?dSll.“ r"’ “ 

to the Lord irho wields the discus." ‘ wlh iov'TouTr”*’ “ 
my lord; that my (ealtv isa/il m. i I “““mpany 

In like manner dM ei..^ ,? may be accepted, rests with thee.’ 

Tuar queen of mire hi a (iilrigavati) of Derawal,* and the 

avati, fovoke tL «““,• and her of Shaikh- 

lord. For these six m' if® determined to join their 

the affl^Ld “y:ror4“r tT- ^ ™ 

to the number of fifty-eight del * '““t “* affection, 

sacrihee to Awni " ‘ s4h^a ’ ®^i"uned to offer themselves a 
never oe4r if we s„S “PPfR'mity.- said tliey, ‘ean 

ns a preTta’ 1”“ ' niU eehe and mate 

lord, svhen at all evenf"^” ffnit the society of our 

for;tom the hi. ™ ™ “■'> hands of Yarns, 

iron ale^ 1 ’- w T°4’° “ “Wnl f Let us leave th,: 

round hlneelal T;,” **■» beads of Tulsi- 

While thus each earth from the Ganges. 

‘ TWs is no a™..? ; ^ “ddressed them : 

is col but iSu Z, ' f ' yoi now anoint with 

tile flames of Agm ? Whenlhils'l 7’“" 

yoin hearts may foil, and the desire rmlm"''" 

lord’s memory. Reflect, and remain wbrlral^^r C 

^ Tlie queen’s palace. 

- Tliis is the lady ivhom Ajit married in his non o.. m 
parrioide. “ non-age, the mother of the 

= &ishna [Chakrayudiia, Krishna, or Vishnul. 

^ ^eient capital of the Bhattis. 

; ei liei^-. 

• Th. uSir ,a 
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lived like Indrani,^ nursed in softness anridst flowers and perfumes ; 
the ndnds of heaven never offended you, far less the flames of 
fire.’ But to all his arguments they replied : ‘ The world we will 
abandon, but never our lord.’ They performed their ablutions, 
deeked themselves in their gayest attire, and for the last time 
made obeisance to their lord in his car. The ministers, the bards, 
the family priests (Piirolnls), in turn, expostulated with them. 
The chief queen (Patrani) the Chauliani, they told to indtdge her 
alTcction for her sons, Abhai and Bakhta ; to feed the poor, the 
needy, the holj', and lead a life of religious devotion. The queen 
replied ; ‘ Kunti, the %vife of Pandu, did not follow her lord j 
she lived to see the greatness of the five brothers, her sons ; but 
were her c.xpeetations realized ? - This life is a vain shadow' ; 
this dwelling one of sorrow ; let us accompany our lord to that 
of fire, and there close it.’ 

“ The drum sounded ; the funeral train moved on ; all in- 
voked the name of [9-J-] Hari.’ Charity was dispensed like falling 
rain, w’hile the countenances of the queens Avere radiant as the 
sun. From heaven Uma * looked don'll ; in recompense of such 
devotion she promised they should enjoy the society of Ajit in 
each successive transmigration. As the smoke, emitted from 
the house of flame, ascended to the sky, the assembled multitudes 
shouted Kaman ! Kaman ! ‘ Well done I Well done I ’ The 
pile flamed like a volcano ; the faithful queens laved their bodies 
in the flames, as do the celestials in the lake of Manasarovar.® 
Tliey sacrificed their bodies to their lord, and illustrated the 

* The queen of heaven. 

- [Kunti escaped the fire and protected the children of Jfudri, the other 
wife of Piindu, who Avas Inimt ivith him.] 

’ Hnri Krishna is the mediator and preserver of the Hindu Triad ; 
his name alone is invoked in funeral rites (see p. C21). The following 
extract from Dr. Willdns’ translation of the Oita W'ill best disclose his 
attributes i — Krishna speaks : “ I am the journey of the good ; the com- 
forter ; the creator ; the witness ; the resting-place ; the asylum ; and 
the friend. I am generation and dissolution ; the place where all things 
are deposited, and the inexhaustible soul of all nature. I am death .and 
immortality ; I am never-failing time ; the preserver, whoso face is turned 
on all sides. I am all grasping death ; and I am the resurrection of those 
Avho are about to die.” 

* A name of Durga, the Hindu Juno. 

® The sacred lake in Tibet. [See C. A. Shorring, Western Tibet and the 
British Borderlands, 250 if.] 
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races whence they sprung. The gods above exclaimed, ‘Dlian 
Dhan ^ Ajit ! who maintained the faith, and overwhelmed the 
Asuras.’ Savitri, Gauri, Sarasvati, Ganga, and Gomati^ united 
in doing honour to these faithful queens. Forty-five years, 
three months, and twenty-two days, was the space of Ajit’s 
existence, when he went to inhabit Amarapura, an immortal 
abode ! ” 

Character o£ Ajit Singh. — Thus closed the career of one of the 
most distinguished princes who ever pressed the ‘cushion’ of 
Maru ; a career as full of incident as any life of equal duration. 
Born 'amidst the snows of Kabul, deprived at his birth of both 
parents, one from grief, the other by suicidal custom ; saved 
from the Herodian cruelty of the king by the heroism of his 
chiefs, nursed amidst the rocks of Abu or the intricacies of the 
AravaUi until the day of danger passed, he issued forth, still an 
infant, at the head of his brave clans, to redeem the inheritance 
so iniquitously Ivrested from him. In the historj*^ of. mankind 
there is nothing to be found presenting a more brilliant picture 
of fidelity than that afforded by the Rathor clans in their devotion 
to their prince, from his birth until he worked out his own and 
his country’s deliverance. It is one of those events which throw 
a gleam of splendour upon the dark picture of feudalism, more, 
prolific perhaps in crime than in virtue. That of the Rajputs, 
indeed, in which consanguinity is superadded to the other recipro- 
cal [95] ties which bind a feudal body, w'ears the more engaging 
aspect of a vast family. How affecting is the simple language of 
these brave men, while daily shedding their blood for a prince 
^Yhom, until he had attained his seventh year, they had never 
beheld ! “ Without the sight of our lord, bread and water have 

no flavour.” And how successfully does the bard portray the 
joy of these stern warriors, when he says, “ As the lotus expands 
at the sunbeam, so did the heart of each Rathor at the sight of 
their infant sovereign ; they drank his looks even as the papiha 
in the month of Asoj sips the drops of amrita (ambrosia) from the 
Champa." 

^ Dhan is ‘ riches,’ but is here used in the sense of glory ; so that riches 
and glory are synonymous in term with the Hindu, as in practice in the 
west ; the one may always command the other, at leasfXhat species of it 
for which nine-tenths of mankind contend, and are satisfied with obtaining. 

- Celestial queens. 
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that might have raised himself from his' vassal condition to an 
equality with his sovereign, was banished from the land which 
his integrity, wisdom, and valour had preserved. Why, or when, 
Ajit loaded himself with this indelible infamy was not known ; 
the fact was incidentally discovered in searching a collection of 
original newspapers written from the camp of Bahadur Shah,* 
in one of which it w'as stated, that “Durgadas was encamped 
with his household retainers on the banks of the Pichola Lake at 
Udaipur, and receiving daily five hundred rupees for his support 
from the Rana ; who when called on by the king (Bahadur Shah) 
to surrender him, magnanimously refused.” Imagining that 
Apt had been compelled to this painful sacrifice, which is not 
noticed in the annals, the compiler mentioned it to a Yati deeply 
versed in all the events and transactions of tliis State. Aware 
of the circumstance, which is not overlooked by the bards, he 
immediately i-epeated the couplet composed on the occasion—^ 

Durgo desdin Mdhiyo 
Goldm Gdmgdni! 

Durga was exiled, and Gamgani given to a slave.* 

Garagani, on the north bank of the Luni, was the chief town 
of the Karanot fief, of which clan Durga was the head. It is 
now attached to the Khalisa, or fisc, but whether recently, or 
ever since Durga, we know not. The Karanots still pay the last 
rites to their dead at Gamgani, where they have their cenotaphs 
{chhatris). 'Whether that of the noble Durga stands there to 
serve as a memorial of princely ingratitude, the writer cannot say ,* 
a portrait of the hero, in the autumn of his days, was given to 
him by the last lineal descendant of Ajit, as the reader is already 

* Discovered by the author amongst the Eana’s archives. 

* [Dr. Tessitori writes that the correct version is : 

“ Maharaja Ajmal ri 
Jad parkha jani. 

Durgo Saphara dagaje, 

Golam Gamgani.” 

“ The mind of Maharaja Ajit Singh then became known (when he saw) 
Durgadas burned on the banks of the Sipra River and Gamgani bestowed 
on slaves.” According to tradition, the exiled Durgadas died at Ujjain, 
near which tlie Sipra flows.] 
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aware.^ Well may we repeat, that the system of feudalit}’’ is 
the parent of the most brilliant wtues and the darkest crimes. 
Here, a long life of uninterrupted fidelitj' eould not presence 
Durga" from the envenomed breath of slander, or the serpent- 
tooth [07] of ingratitude : and whilst the mind revolts at the 
crime which left a blank leaf in the chronicle, it is involuntarily 
carried back to an act less atrocious, indeed, than one which 
violates the laws of nature, but which in diminishing none of our 
horror for Abhai Singh, yet lessens our sympathy for the persecutor 
of Durgadas 


CHAPTER 10 

Maharaja Abhai Singh, A.n. 1724-50. — The parricidal murder 
of Ajil is accounted the germ of destruction, which, taking root 
*in the social edifice of Marwar, ultimately rent it asunder. Bitter 
has' been the fruit of tliis crime, “ even unto tlic third and fourth 
generation ” of liis unnatural sons, whose issue, but for this crime, 
would in all human probability have been tlie most potent princes 
in India, able single-handed to have stopped Mnhralta aggrandise- 
ment. 

“ It was in 1781 (says the bard) Ajil went to heaven. With 
his own hand did the emperor Muhammad Shall put the iikn on 
the forehead of Abhai Singh, prded him with the .sword, bound 
the inrah- on his head, placed a dagger set with gems [98] in his 
girdle, and with Chaunris, Naubats, and Nakkaras,^ and many 
valuable gifts, invested the young prince in all the dignities of 
his father. Even Nagor was, resumed from the son of Amra and 
included in his sanad. With these marks of royal favour, he 
took leave of the court, and returned to his paternal dominions. 
From village to village, as he journeyed homeward, the kalns 
Avas raised on the head,* When he reached Jodhpur, he dis- 

> Vol. I. p. 451. 

” [A plumed crest worn on tbo turban.] 

^ [Fly-flappers, bands of music, kettledrums.] 

* Tbo kalas is a brazen vessel, of boiiscbold use, A female of each family, 
lining one of these with water, repairs to tbo bouse of tbo bend of the village, 
Avbon, being all convened, they proceed in a body to meet the person to 
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tributed gifts to all his chiefs, and to the Bardais (bards and 
Chai'ans), and lands to the family priests (PuroMts)” 

A day at the court of the desert king, related in the phraseology 
of the chronicle, -would be deemed interesting as a picture of 
manners. It -would also make the reader more familiar -with 
Kama, the most celebrated bard in the latter days of Rajput 
independence : but this must be reserved for an equally appro- 
priate vehicle,^ and Ave shall at present rest satisfied with a slight 
sketch of the historian of Maru. 

Karan, the Bard. — Karna-KaA^a, or simply Kama, who traced 
his descent from the last household bard of the last emperor of 
Kanauj, Avas at once a politician, a warrior, and a scholar, and 
in each capacity has left ample proofs of his abilities. In the 
first he took a distinguished part in all the events of the chnl 
wars ; in the second, he was one of the few who surAUved a combat 
almost AAuthout parallel in the annals even of Rajpiit chivalry; 
and as a scholar, he has left us, in the introduction to his work,- 
the most instructive proof, not only of his inheriting the poetic 
mantle of his fathers, but of the course he pursued for the mainten- 
ance of its lustre. The bare enumeration of the works he had 
studied CAunces that there was -no royal road to Parnassus for the 
Rajput KaAuswar,’ but that, on the contrary, it was beset with 
difficulties not a little appalling. The mere nomenclature of 
Avorks on grammar and historical epics, which were to be mastered 
ere he could hope for fame, must have often made Kama exclaim, 
“ Hoav hard it is to climb the steeps ” on Avhich from afar he 
vieAved her temple. Those who desire to see, under a new aspect, 
an imperfectly IcnoAvn but interesting family of the human race, 
will be made acquainted Avith the qualifications of our bardic 
historians, and the particular course of studies which [99] fitted 

whom they render honour, singing the suJiaila, or ‘song of joy.’ The 
presenting water is a token of homage and regard, and one Avhich the author 
has often had paid to him, especially in Mewar, where every -village met 
him in this way. 

^ I hope some day to present a few of the works of the great hard Chand, 
with a dissertation on the Bardais, and all the ‘ sons of spng.’ [Karan 
flourished about a.d. 1730 : see Grierson, Modem Vernaaular lAterattire of 
Hindustan, 98.] 

^ Entitled the Surya Prahas, of 7500 stanzas. 

3 Kamswar, or kavya-Tsuiara, ‘ lord of verse,’ from havya, ‘ poesy,’ and 
iswara, ‘lord.’ 
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Kama “ to sit in the gate ^ of Jodhagir,” and add a new book 
to the chronieles of its kings. 

These festmties of the ne%v reign were not of long duration, 
and were suceeeded by warlike preparations against Nagor,' 
wliieh, during the contentions between Ajit and the emperor, 
had been assigned to the descendant of the ancient princes of 
Mandor. 

“ AVIien Ajmer was invested by the collective force of the 
empire,- Iradat IHian (Bangash), collector of the Jizya,® took 
the Indha by the arm, and seated him in Nagor.^ But as soon 
as the Holi ® was past, the ‘ Avatars of Jawalamukhi ’ ® were 
consecrated : goats were sacrificed, and tlie blood, with oil and 
vermilion, was sprinkled upon them. The tents were moved out. 
Hearing tliis, Rao Indra produced the imperial patent, with the 
personal guarantee of Jai Singh of Amber. Abhai heeded not, 
and invested Nagor ; but Indra left his honour and his castle 
to the Fearless,’ who bestowed it on Bakhta his brother. He 
received the congratulations of Mewar, Jaisalmer, Bikaner, and 
Amber, and returned to his capital amidst the rejoicings of his 
subjects. This was in S. 1781. 

“ In S. 1782 he was employed in restraining the turbulent 
Bhumias on the western frontiers of his dominions ; when the 

^ The portal of the palace appears to have been the bard’s post. Pope 
gives the same position to his historic bards in ‘ the Temple of Fame ’ : 

“ Full in the passage of each spacious gate. 

The sage Historians in white garments wait ; 

Grav’d o’er their seats the form of Time was found, 

His scythe revers’d, and both his pinions bound.” [1. 146-8.] 

® In the original, “ by the baisa” the ‘ twenty-two,’ meaning the collec- 
tive force of the twenty-two subahdars, ‘ or satraps of the provinces.’ 

^ Capitation tax. 

* The poet calls it by its classic appefiation, Nagadurga, the ‘ castle of 
the serpent ’ [rather Nagapura, capital of the Naga sept of Rajputs]. 

® For this festival see p. 661. 

® Jawalamukhi, the ‘ mouth of flame,’ the cannon, which are thus - 
consecrated before action. They are called avatars, or ‘ incarnations ’ of 
Jawalamukhi, the Etna of India, at the edge of whose crater the Hindu 
poet very properly places the temple of Jawali Rani, ‘ the terrific ’ Kali Ma, 
the Hindu Hecate. [Jawalamukhi in the Kangra District, Panjab (JQI, 
xiv. 86 f.)._] 

’ Abhai, the name of the prince, means ‘fearless,’ from bhai, ‘fear,’ and 
privative prefix. 

VOL. II 2 G 
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Sindhalsj the Deoras, the Balas, t]ie Boras, the Balechas, and tlie 
Sodhas were compelled to servitude. 

Abhai Singh suxnmoned to Delhi, A.n. 1726. — “ In S. 1783 a 
farman of summons arrived, calling the prince to attend the 
Presence at Delhi. He put it to his head, assembled all his chiefs, 
and on his passage to court made a tour of his dominions, examin- 
ing his garrisons, redressing [100] wrongs, and adjusting -what- 
ever was in disorder. At Parbatsar^ he was attacked by 
the small -pox: the nation called on Jagrani ^ to shield him 
from evil. 

“ In 1784 the prince reached Dellii. Khandauran, the chief 
noble of the empire, was deputed by the emperor to conduct him 
to the capital ; and when he reached the Presence, his majesty 
called him close to his person, exclaiming, ‘Welcome, Klmsh- 
bakht,^ 'Maharaja Rajeswar* it is long since we met ; this day 
makes me happy ; the splendour of the Ammkhass is redoubled.’ 
When he took leave, the king sent to his quarters, at Abhaipur, 
choice fruits of the north, fragrant oils, and rose-water.” 

The prince of Maru was placed at the head of all the nobility. 
About the end of S. 1784, Sarbuland IChan’s rebellion broke out,^ 
which gave ample scope for the valour of the Rathors and materials 
for the bard, who thus circiunstantiahy relates it : 

“ The troubles in the Deccan increased. Tire Shahzada 
Jangali ® rebelled, and forming an army of sixty thousand men, 
attacked the provincial governors of Malwa, Surat, and Ahmadpur, 

^ [On the Kishangarh border, N.E. of Jodhpur State.] 

® Jagrani (I -write all these phrases exactly as pronounced in the -western 
dialect), ‘ Queen of the world.’ Sitala Mata is the common name for the 
goddess who presides over this scourge of,infancy. 

® ‘ Of happy fortime.’ 

^ Maharaja-Eajeswar, the pompous title of the kings of Maru ; ‘ great 
Raja, lord of Rajas.’ 

® [Sarbuland Khan was Governor of Gujarat, A.n. 1724, and was removed 
from office in 1730 because he consented to pay Chautli or blackmail to the 
Marathas. He opposed the installation of Abhai as his successor, and 
defeated him at Adalaj (Beale, Biel. Oriental Biography, s.v . ; Grant Buff 
217).] 

* In none of the Muhammadan histories of this period is it mentioned, 
that there was an imperial prince at the head of the first Mahratta irruption ; 
probably he was a mere tool for the piuposes of others. [The ‘ Boorish 
Prince,’ as the name implies, was a nickname of Hamid Khan Bahadur, 
uncle of Nizamu-l-mulk, Asaf Jah (Grant Duff 217 ; BO, i. Part i. 303 If,).} 
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slaying the king’s lieutenants, Girdhar Bahadur, Ibrahim Kuli,' 
Rustnm Ali, and the iMogul Shujaal. 

Rebellion of Sarbuland Khan. Scene at the Imperial Court. — 
“ nearing this, the king appointed Sarbuland Khan to quash the 
rebellion. He marched at the head of fifty thousand men, liaving 
a crore of rupees for their subsisfcnce ; but his advanced army 
of ten thousand men being defeated in the first encounter, he 
entered into terms with the rebels, and .ngi-ccd to a partition of 
the country.” 

It was at this time the prince of iMarwar begged permission to 
retire to his hereditary dominions. The bard’s description of 
the court, and of the emperor’s distress on this occasion, though 
prolix, deserves insertion : 

“ Tlic king was scaled on liis throne, attended bj* the seventy- 
two grand Omras of the empire, when tidings reached him of 
the revolt of Sarbuland. There was the wazir K.amaru-din Ivlian, 
Ifirnadu-Dauln, Klmndauran, commander- in -chief [101] (Mir 
Bakhshi), Samsamu-d-daula, the Amiru-Umara, Jlansur Ali, 
lloshanu-d-daula. Turn Baz Khan, the Lord Marcher (Sim ha 
llahhshi)', Rustam Jang, Afghan Khan, Ifliwaja Sayyidu-d-din, 
commandant of artillcrj' (Mir AtisJi) ; Saadat Khan,® grand 
chamberlain (DarogUa Khaxca.ix), Burhnmi-1-Mulk, Abdul Samad 
Khan, Dalil Khan, Zafariyab IHian, governor of Lahore, Dalel 
Khan, IMir .Turnla, Khankhannn ; Zafar Jang, Iradat Khan, 
Murshid Kuli Khan, Ja’far Klian, Allahwirdi Khan,® Muzaffar 
Khan, governor of Ajmer. Such and many more were assembled 
in the Presence. 

“ It was read aloud that Sarbuland liad reduced Gujarat, 
and proclaimed his own an ; that he liad ground the Kolis to 
dust ; that lie had vanquished the IMnnclalas, the Jhalas, the 
Cluidasamas, the Bnghels, and the Gohils, lind had nearly exter- 
minated the Balas ; that Ilalar had agreed to pay tribute, and 
lliat such was the fire of this Yavnn, that tlic Bhuinias of them- 
selves abandoned their strongholds to seek sanctuary wlh him 

^ [Girdhar Bahadur was a Nilgnr Bifilniian ; Ibnlhun Kali, son of , 
Shnja’at Khdii.] 

® Afterwards IVazir of Oiulh, a State founded and maintained by con- 
summate treason. 

• ® Nnwab of Bengal, another traitor. 
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whom the ‘ seventeen thousand ’ ^ now called sovereign ; that 
he had set himself up a king in Ahmadabad, and made a league 
with the ‘ Southron,’ 

“ The emperor saw that if this defection was not quelled, all 
the viceroys would declare themselves independent. Already 
had Jagaria IQian in the north, Saadat IQian in the east, and 
the Mlechchlia Nizamu-l-mulk in the south, shown the blackness 
of their designs. The tap (verve) of the empire had fled. 

“ The him was placed on a golden salver, which the Mir Tajik 
bore in his extended arms, slowly passing in front of the nobles 
ranged on either side of the tlirone, mighty men, at the sight of 
whose faces the rustic would tremble : but in vain he passed both 
lines ; no hand was stretched forth ; some looked awry ; some 
trembled ; but none cast an eye upon the Mm. 

“ The ‘ almighty monarch ’ (Parameswar Padshah), who could 
make the beggar an Omra of twelve thousand, and the noble of 
twelve thousand a beggar, was without resource. ‘ Wflio,’ said 
one,'* would grasp the forked lightning, let him engage Sarbuland ! ’ 
Another exclaimed, ‘ \^Tio would seize the vessel, and plunge 
with her in the whirlpool, he may contend with Sarbuland.’ 
And a third, ‘ Whoever [102] dare seize the forked tongue of tlie 
serpent, let him engage Sarbuland,’ The king was troubled; 
he gave a sign to the Mir Tajik to return the him to him, 

“ The Rathor prince saw the monarch’s distress, and as he 
was about to leave the Ammkhass, he stretched forth his hand, and 
placed the him in his turban, as he said, ‘ Be not cast down, 0 
king of the world ; I will pluck down this Sarbuland : ' leafless 
shall be the boughs of his ambition, and his head (sar) the forfeit 
of his arrogant exaltation (buland).' 

“ When Abhai Singh grasped the him, the breasts of the 
mighty were ready to burst with the fulness of envy, even h'ke the 
ripe pomegranate, as the king placed the grant of Gujarat into 
the hands of the Rathor, The Shah’s heart was rejoiced, as he 
said, ‘ Thus acted your ancestors in support of the throne ; thus 
was quelled the revolt of lOiurram and Bhim in the time of 
Jahangir ; that of the Deccan settled ; and in like manner do 

^ This number of cities, towns, and villages constituted the kingdom of 
Gujarat under its aneient sovereigns. 

- Sar, ‘ the head,’ bulaiid, ‘ exalted, high, arrogant.’ I write the name 
Sirhvllund, being the orthography long knoivn. 
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I trust tliat by you the lionour and the llironc of JIuhanunad 
Shah Avill be upheld.’ 

“ Rieli gifts, including seven gems of great price, ;vcrc bcstoM-cd 
upon the Rathor ; the treasury was unlocked and thirty-one 
lakhs of coin were assigned for the troops. The guns were taken 
from the arsenals, and with the patent of the vice-royalties of 
/Vlimadabad and Ajmer, in the month of Asarh (1780), Abhai 
look leave of the king.” ‘ 

Abhai Singh starts for Gujarat, a.d. 1730. — ^Thc political 
arrondissement of Marwar dates from this period ; for the rebellion 
of Sarbuland was the forerunner of the disintegration of the empire. 
It ^ras in June a.d. 17.40 that the prince of Jfarwar left the court 
of DcUii. He had a double motive in proceeding direct to Ajmer, 
of which j)ro\ incc lie was viceroy ; first, to take possession of 
his stronghold (the key not only of Marwar but of every Stale 
in Rajputana) ; and second, to consult with the prince of Amber 
on the affairs of that critical conjuncture. IVliat was the cause 
of Jai Singh's presence at Ajmer the chronicle says not ; but 
from circumstances elsewhere related, it may be conjectured that 
it was for the purpose of celebrating “the riles of the Pitrideva” 
(manes of his ancestors) at Pushkar. 'J’lie bard gives a most 
proli.v account of the meeting, even to Lheptig/ar, ‘ or foot-clothes ’ 
sjircad for “ the kings of the Hindus ” to walk on, “ who feasted 
together, and togctlier iilotlcd the dcslruetion of the [103] empire ” : 
from which we iicrccive that Ivarna, the bard, had a peep behind 
the curtain. 

Having installed his olliccrs in Ajmer, Abhai Singh proceeded 
to Merta, when he was met by his brother, Ralchla Singh, on 
which occasion the grant of Nagor was bestowed upon the latter. 
The brothers continued their route to the capital, when all the 
chiefs were dismissed to their homes with injunctions to assemble 
their vassals for the ensuing campaign against Sarbuland. At 
the .appointed lime, the JGier (feudal arraj') of M.arwar assembled 
under the walls of .lodlipur. The occasion is a delightful one lo 
the bard, who revels in all “ the pomjj and circumstance of war ” ; 
from the initiatory ceremony, the moving out the tents, to the 
eonsecralion of the ‘mighty tube.s ’ {bakvamtul), the ‘volcanos 
of the field,’ or, as he terms them, IIjc ‘ crocodile-mouths ’ {magar- 

’ In the original, tlio emperor is called tlio ‘ lord of swords,’ or 

perhaps Anwapali, ‘ lord of steeds.’ 
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Sfthe’bJr^^T^ A^ama,’ whiclz were sprinkled abundantly 

Lu ^ f caparisons. 

di^^^tn^n SiroIii.-Instead, however, of proceeding 

direct to the mam object of the war, Abhai Singh took advantage 

~ r* aimy thus placed under his command, as viceroy 

crniuf- vengeance upon his neighbour, tlie 

fnn ” Sirohi, who, trusting to' his native strength, had 

rnj every compromise w'hieh involved his independence. 

s reso ution he maintained by his natural position, strengthened 
y a hances Avith the aboriginal races who hemmed his little State 
on all sides, excepting, that towards Manvar. 

These Minas, the mountaineers of the Aravalli, had given 
°t Abhai Singh ; for while the prince, between his arrival 

^ /T 7 * iissemblage of the Kher, gave himself up to 

indolence and opium, they carried off the whole cattle of the 
ram o t re mountains. When this was reported to Abhai Singh, 
^ them go, they knew we were shoii; of forage, 

an ave only taken them to their own pastm’es in the mountains.” 

range to say , they did retiun them, and in excellent condition, 
as soon as he prepared to march. When he heard of tliis, 

C O served. Did I not tell you these Minas were faithful 
subjects ? ” 

The order to march was now given, when the bard enumerates 
the names and strength of the different Rajput princes, whose 
contmgents formed tliis array, in which there were only two 
Muliammadan leaders of distinction : “The Haras of Kotah 
and Bimdi ; the Khichis of Gagraun ; the’ Gaurs of Sheopuf ; 
the Kachhwahas of [104j Amber, and [even] the Sodlias of the 
desert, under their respective princes or chiefs, were under the 
command of the Marwar prince. His native retainers, the imited 
clans of Maru'ar, formed the right wing of the whole army, headed 
by his brother Baklita. 

“On the 10th Chait (Sudi) S. 1786, Abhai marched from 
Jodhpur, by Bhadrajun and Malgarh, Siwana and Jalor. Rewara 
was assaulted ; the swords of the enemy showered, and the Cham- 
pawat fell amidst heaps of slain. The Deoras abandoned the liill 
and fled. The trees were levelled to the summit ; a garrison 
was posted, and the array moved on to Pusalia. Then Abu 
shook ivith affright. Affliction seized Sirohi ; its prince w'as 
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which is described con amove by the bard. The overture and its 
reception were communicated, and the debates and speeches 
which ensued thereon, as to the future course of proceeding, are 
detailed. The bard is, however, satisfied with recording the 
speeches of ‘ the chiefs of the eight grades of Maru.’ 

“ First spoke the chief of the children of Champa, Kusal, son 
of Hamath of Awa, whose seat is on the right of the throne. 
Then Kanairam of Asop, leader of the Kumpawats, whose place 
is on the left : ‘ let us, like the IQlkila,^ dive into the waters of 
battle.’ He was followed by Kesari, the Mertia Sarmor — ^then 
by the veteran who led the Udawats : old and brave, many a 
battle had he seen. Then the chief of IChanua, who led the clan 
of Jodha, protested he would be the -first to claim the immortal 
garland from the hand of the Apsaras : - ‘ Let us stain our garments 
with saffron, and our lances with crimson, and play at ball witli 
this Sarbuland.’ ® Fateh the Jethawat, and Karnavat Abhaimall, 
re-echoed his words. AU shouted ‘ battle ! ’ ‘ battle I ’ while 
some put on the coloured garments, determined to conquer 
Bhanuloka. Kama, the Champawat, said aloud, ‘ With sparkling 
cup the Apsaras will serve us in the mansion of the sun.’ * Every 
clan, every chief, and every bard re-echoed ‘ battle ! ’ 

^ The Mlkila is the bird we call the kingfisher. 

^ The maids of war, the Valkyries of Bajput mythology. 

® Another jeu-de-mots on the name Sarbuland, with whose head {sar) 
the Jodha chief proposes to play at ball. 

* The young chieftain of Salumbar, the first of the nobles of Mewar, was 
sitting with me, attentively listening as I was translating the war against 
Sarbuland, read by my old tutor. His family possess an hereditary aversion 
to ‘ the cup,’ which is under solemn prohibition from some cause which 1 
forget, and so far did his grandfather carry his antipathy, that a drop 
falling upon him at an entertainment, he cut out the contaminated part with 
his dagger. Aware of this, I turned round to the young chief and said : 
“ Well, Rawatji, would you accept the cup from the hand of the Apsaras 
or would you refuse the mmiawwar (pledge) ? ” “ Certainlj' I would take 

it ; these are very difieront cups from ours,” was bis reply. “ Then you 
believe that the heavenly fair carry the souls of those who fall in battle to 
the Mandal of Surya ? ” “ MTio dare doubt it 1 When my time comes, 

I will take t7iat cup ! ” a glorious creed for a soldier ! He sat for hom-s 
listening to my old tutor and friend ; for none of their bards expounded 
fiko him the bhujanga (serpentine verse) of the poet. I have rated the 
Eawat for being unable to repeat the genealogy of his house from Chonda to 
himself ; but the family bard was dead and left no progeny to inherit Iiis 
mantle. This j’oung chief is yet (a.p. 1820) but twenty-two, and promises 
to be better prepared. 
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j“ Then Bakhta stood up to claun the onset, to lead the van 
in battle against Sarbuland, vdiile his brother and prince should 
await the result in liis tents. A jar of saffron-water was placed 
before the prince, with which he sprinlclcd each cliief, who shouted, 
‘ Thej’^ would people Amarapur.’ ” ^ 

The bard then describes the steeds of the Rajput cliivalry, in 
wliich the Bhimthadi [100] - of the Deccan takes precedence ; he 
is followed by the horses of Dhat and Rardara in Marwar, and 
the Katliiawar of Saurashtra. 

The Battle with Sarbuland. — Sarbuland’s plans of defence are 
minutely detailed. ' At each gate he posted two thousand men 
and five guns, “ manned by Europeans,” of whom he had a body 
of musketeers round his person. The camionade had been kept 
up tliree days on both sides, in which the son of Sarbuland was 
killed. At length, Bakhta led the storm, when all the ols and 
aioals performed prodigies of valour. The Champawat Kusal 
was the first to be carried to the “ immortal abode ” ; but though 
“ the sun stood still to see the deeds of the son of Hamath ” we 
cannot particularize the bard’s catalogue of heroes transferred 
to Sur 3 'aIoka^ on tliis day, when the best blood of Rajputana 
was shed on the walls of Alimadabad. Both the princely brothers 
had their share in “ the play of SAVords,” and each slew more 
than one leader of note. Amra, who had so often defended 
Ajmer, sIcav five chiefs of the grades of two and three thousand 
horse. 

“ Eight gharis of the day remained, Avhen Sarbuland fled ; 
but Aliyar, the leader of his vanguard, made a desperate resistance, 
until he fell by the hand of Baldita Singh. The di-um of victory 
sounded. The Nawab left liis pani in the Rankund.^ The 
‘ Avould-bc-king ’ Avas Avounded ; Ids elephant shoAved the speed 
of the deer. Four thousand four hundred and ninety-three AA^erc 

^ ‘ The city of immortality.’ 

® [Tho Blilmtbacii or Bhiv'arthadi horses, Avliich take their name from a 
division of tho Poona District in tho valley of tho Bhima River, AA'oro higldy 
esteemed by tho Mariithas, being middle - sized, strong, good - looking, 
gonorally dark bay Avith black legs (BO, xviii. Part i. 01). It Avas on a horse 
of this breed that Mahudiiji Sindhia escaped after the battle of Panlpat 
(EJliot-Dowson vhi. 160).] 

“ The abode of heroes, tho Valhalla of tho Rajput mythologj'. 

* Rankund is the ‘ fountain of battle,’ and puni is apph’cd, as wo use the 
Avord Avatcr, to the temper or spirit of a SAVord : a play on words. 
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slain, of whom one hundred were PalJvinishins, eight Hatliinisliins,' 
and three hundred entitled to the Tazim on entering the Diwan-i- 
amni.“ 

“ One lumdred and twenty of Abhai Singh’s chieftains of note, 
wth five hundred horse, were slain, and seven hundred woundni. 

“ The next morning, Sarbuland surrendered TOth all his effects. 
He was escorted towards Agra, his wounded Moguls dying at 
every stage ; but the soul of the ‘ Fearless ’ was sad at the loss 
of his kin.^ Abhaimall ruled over the seventeen [107] thotisand 
towns of Gujarat, and the nine thousand of Marsvar, besides one 
thousand elsewhere. The princes of Idar, of. Bhuj, of Parknr, 
of Sind, and of Sirohi, the Chalukya-Ran of Fatehpur, Jhunjunu, 
Jaisalmcr, Nagor, Dimgarpur, Banswara, Lunawara, Halwad, 
every morning bowed the head to Abhaimall. 

“ Thus, in the enlightened half of the moon, on the victoriotis 
tenth * (S. 1787, a.d. 1731), the day on which Rnniachandra 
captured Lanka, the war against Sarhuland, an Ornrah (lord) 
of twelve thousand, was concluded.” ® 


^ Chiefs entitled to ride in palkis and on elephants. 

“ A long list of names is given, which would only fatigue the reader ; tut 
amongst them wo select a singular one, Nolakh Khan Anglcz, ‘Nolnkh tto 
Englishman.’ 

® The bard enumerates with tho meed of prniso eaoli vassal uho 
whether Rathor or of the contingents of tho other principalities scr^'inc 
under the prince of Sfarwar. Tho Cliampawats boro tho brunt, and lost 
Karan of Pali, Kishan Singh of Sandri, Gordhan of Jalor, and Kniyan. 1 ac 
Kumpawats lost also several leaders of clans, as Narsingb, Svrthan Sbga, 
Padma, son of Durjan. Tho Jodha tribe lost tlirco leaders, namely, 
mall, Guman, and Jogidas. Tho bravo Mertias also lost three; Bhmn 
Singh, Kusal Singh, and Gulab, son of Hatlii. The allodial chieftains, tlio 
Jadons, tho Sonigiras, tho Ehondals, and Khiohis, had many brave men 
“ carried to Bhanuloka,” and oven bards and purohits were amongst l!>c 


slain. 

1 Vijnya das win. 

s With tJus battle tlic Jiaj "Jiapaka and Surpa Prakas terminate. (All 
tho rhetoric of tho ])ard -cannot disguise what was really a Hrijput defeat. 
Their force advanced to Adnlaj, about eight mile.s from Alimndnbrid, and 
was defeated. Abhai Singh took up a new position, and a still more bloody 
cn"a"cment followed, in which each side tried to hill the opposing com- 
mandcr ' but as both Mubarizu-l-mulk, avho was knoxen ns Snrbulajid Kii'm, 
Trwl Abhai Sin^h fought in disguise, neither party .succecclcd. Tlio Ratliors 
finallv pursued as far as Sarkhej, and it w ns only on itrtib.irizu-l-ninlk 
■ w /l^kh of rupees (£6CGG) that ho wa.s induced to go to Agra. Heo 
KhifS i” raiot.Do.«n ™. J30, HO. i. l..„ , 
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Having left a garrison of seventeen thousand men for the 
duties of the capital and province, Abhai Singh returned to 
Jodhi)ur TOth the spoils of Gujarat, and there he deposited four 
crores of rupees, and one thousand four hundred guns of all 
calibres, besides military stores of every description. With 
these, in the declining stale of the empire, the desert Icing 
strengthened his forts and garrisons, and determined, in the 
general scramble for dominion, not to neglect his own interests 
[108]. 


; ' CHAPTER 11 

Jealousy of Abhai Singh to Bakht Singh. — The tranquillity 
Avliich for a while followed the campaign in Gujarat was of no 
long duration. The love of ease and opium, Avhich increased 
with the years of Abhai Singh, was disturbed by a peipetual 
apprehension of tlie active courage and military genius of his 
brother, whose appanage of Nagor was too restricted a lield for 
his talents and ambition. Bakhta was also aware that his daring 
nature, which obtained him the suffrages, as it would the swords, 
of his turbulent and easily c.\citcd countrymen, rendered him an 
object of distrust, and that without great circumspection, he 
would be unable to maintain himself in liis imperium in imperio, 
the castic and three himdrcd and sixty townships of Nagor. He 
was too ch'scrcet to support himself by foreign aid, or by fomentiiig 
domestic strife ; but wth the aid of tlie bard he adopted a line 
of policy, the relation of wluch will develop new traits in the 
Rajput character, and exemplify its peculiarities. Kama, after 
finishing his liistorical chronicle, concluding with the war against 
Sarbuland, abandoned “ the gate of Jodhpur for that of Nagor.” 
Like all his tribe, the bard was an adept in intrigue, and his sacred 
character forwarded the secret means of executing it. His advice 
was to embroil their common sovereign mth the prince of Amber, 
and an opportunity was not long wanting [109J. 

Abhai Singh attacks Bikaner. — ^I'he prince of Bikaner,^ a 
junior but independent branch of Marwar, had offended his yet 
nominal suzerain Abhai Singh, who, taking advantage of the 
weakness of their common liege lord the emperor, determined 

' [Sujan Singh (A.n. 1700-35) eorved in fcho Deocttii from 1707 to 1719.] 
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to resent the ajEfront, and accordingly invested Bikaner, viiich 
had sustained a siege of some weeks, when Bakhta determined 
to make its release subserve his designs ; nor could he have ckosen 
a better expedient. Although the prince of Maiwar had led Ids 
united vassalage against Bikaner, they were not only lukewarm 
as to the success of their own arms, but, anomalous as it must 
appear in the aimals even of feudal warfare, they furnished the 
besieged with the means of defence, who, but for the supplies of 
opium, salt, and ammunition, would soon have been compelled 
to surrender. We can accoimt for this : Bikaner was of their 
own kin, a branch of the great tree of which Siahji was the root, 
and to which they could cling in emergency ; in short, Bikaner 
balanced the power between themselves and their head. 

The scheme being approved, its execution and mode of develop- 
ment to Jai Singh were next canvassed. “ Touch his pride,” said 
Kama ; “ teU liim the insult to Amber, which your ancestor 
invested, has never been balanced, and that he will never find 
a time lilce the present to fling a few shot at Jodhpur.” 

Bakht Singh intrigues to cause War with Jaipur.— Bakhta 
addressed a letter to Jai Singh, and at the same time sent instruc- 
tions to the envoy of Bikaner at his court how to act. 

The prince of Amber, towards the close of his career, became 
partial to ‘ the cup ’ ; but, aware of the follies it involved Mm in, 
an edict prohibited all official intercourse with him while he was 
under its influence. The direct overture of Bakhta was canvassed, 
and all interference between the kindred belligerents was rejected 
in a full council of the chiefs of Amber. But the envoy had a 
friend in the famous Vidyadhar,^ the chief civil minister of tlic 
State, through whose means he obtained permission to make ‘ a 
verbal report, standing.’ “ Bikaner,” he said, “ was in peril, 
and without his aid must fall, and that his master did not con- 
sider the sovereign of Marwar, but of Amber, as his suzerain.” 
Vanity and 'svine did the rest. The prince took up the pen and 
mote to Abhai Singh, “ That they all formed one great family ; 
to forgive Bikaner and raise his batteries ” ; and as he took 
another cup, and [110] curled his moustache, he gave the letter 


1 Vidyadhar was a Brahman of Bengal, a scholar and man of science, 
miin nlati of the modem city of Amber, named Jaipur, was his ; a city as 
1 -nnrmstadt. He was also the jomt compiler of the celebrated 
appear in the first volume of this work. 
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to be folded. “ 3Ialiaraja,” said the envoy, “ pub in two more 
words : ‘ or, niy name is Jai Singh.’ ” They were added. Tlie 
overjoyed envoy retired, and in a few minutes the letter was on 
transit to its destination by the s%viftest camel of the desert. 
Scarcely Iiad the envoy retired, when the chief of Bansko,^ the 
Jlentor of Jai Singh; entered. He was told of the letter, which 
“ would vex his Saga.” “ TJie old chief remonstrated ; he said, 
“ Unless you intend to extinguish the Kaehhwahas, recall this 
letter.” Messenger after messenger was sent, but the envoy 
knew his duty. At the dinner hour nil the chiefs had assembled 
at the {Jin.'tora) banquet-hall, when the spokesman of the vassalage, 
old Dip Singh, in reply to the communication of his sovereign, 
told him he had done a cruel and rvanton act, and that they must 
all suffer for his imprudence. 

The reply, a laconic defiance, •was brought back ■^^^th like 
celerity ; it was opened and read by Jai Singh to his chiefs : “ By 
what right do you dictate to me, or interfere between me and my 
servants ? If your name is ‘ Lion of Victory ’ (Jai Singh), mine 
is * the Lion -without Fear ’ (Abhai Singh).” ® 

The ancient chief, Dip Singh, said : “ I told you how it would 
be ; but there is no retreat, and our business is to collect our 
friends.” Tlie Idler, or ‘ levy en masse,' was proclaimed : Every 
Kachhwaha was commanded to repair to the great standard 
planted outside the capital. The home-clans came pouring in, 
and aid was obtained from the Haras of Bundi, the Jadons of 
Karauli, the Sesodias of Shahpura, the Khichis, and the Jats, 
until one hundred thousand men were formed beneath the castle 
of Amber. This formidable array proceeded, march after march, 
until they reached Gangwana, a village on the frontier of Manvar.* 
Here they encamped, and, with all due courtesy, awaited the 
arrival- of the ‘ Fearless Lion.’ 

Battle of Gangwana. — They were not long in suspense. Mor- 
tally offended at such wanton interference, which compelled him 
to relinquish his object on the very eve of attainment, Abhai 

^ [Ono of tho twelve kothris or houses of Jaipur, the Kumbhani.] 

® Saffa is a term denoting a connexion by marriage [more generally a 
blood relation J. ' 

® 1 ■write tho names as pronounced, and as familiar to the readers of 
ImUan history. Jnt/n, in Sanskrit, is ‘ victory,’ Abhai, * fearless.’ 

•* (Now in Ajmer ’District, about 8 miles N-N-IV. of Ajmer city.] 
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Singh raised his batteries from besieging Bikaner and rapidly 
advanced to the encoimter. 

Bakhta now took alarm. He had not calculated the length to 
which his intrigues would involve his country ; he had sought 
but to embroil the border princes, but [111] had kindled a national 
warfare. Still his fears were less for the discovery of his plot 
than for the honour of Marwar, about to be assailed by such odds. 
He repaired to his brother and liege lord, and implored him not 
to raise the siege ; declaring that he alone, with the vassals of 
Nagor,- would receive the Bhagatia’s^ battle, and, by God’s 
blessing, would give a good account of liim. Abhai Singh, not 
averse to see his brother punished for liis conduct, though deter- 
mined to leave him to the brunt of the battle, rejected with scorn 
the intriguing proposition. 

The Nakkara sounded the assembly for the chivalry of 
Nagor. Baklrta took post on the balcony over the Delhi gate, 
with two brazen vessels ; in the one was an infusion of opium, 
in the other saffron-water. To each Rajput as he entered he 
presented opium, and made the impress of his right hand on his 
heart with the saffron-water. Having in this manner enrolled 
eight thousand Rajputs, sworn to die with him, he determined 
to select the rnost resolute ; and marcliing to the edge of an 
extensive field of luxmiant Indian corn ® (bajra), he halted his 
band, and thus addressed them : “ Let none follow me who is 
not prepared for victory or death ; if there be any amongst you 
who desire to return, let them do so in God’s name.” As he 
spoke, he resumed the march through the luxuriant fields, that 
it might not be seen who retired. More than five thousand 
remained, and with these he moved on to the combat. 

The Amber prince awaited them at Gan^ana : soon as the 
hostile lines approached, Bakhta gave the word, and, in one dense 
mass, his gallant legion charged with lance and sword the deepened 
lines of Amber, carrying destruction at every pass. He passed 
through and through this host ; but when he pulled up in the 
rear, only sixty of his band remained round his person. At this 
moment the chief of Gajsinghpura, head of all his vassals, hinted 
there was a jimgle in the rear : “ And what is there in front,” said 

1 Bhdgatia is ‘ a devotee ’ : the term is here applied reproachfully to 
Jai Singh, on account of his very religious habits. 

- [Rather millet, Penniseium li/plioideum.} 
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the iiilrepid Rathor, “ that we should not try the road we came ? ” 
and as he espied the Paneliranga, or five-coloured flag, whieh 
denoted the headquarters of Amber, the word again was given. 
The cautious Kumbhani * ad\’ised his prince to avoid the charge : 
with some difficulty he was made to leave the field, and as a 
salvo to his honour, by a flank movement towards Kandela north, 
that it might not be said he turned his back on his foe. As he 
[112] retreated, he exclaimed, “Seventeen battles have I wit- 
nessed, but till tliis day never one decided by the sword.” Thus, 
after a life of success, the rvisest, or at least the most learned and 
most po^verful prince of Rajwara, incurred the disgrace of leaving 
the field in the face of a handful of men, strengthening the adage 
“ that one Rathor equalled ten Kachhwahas.” 

Jai Singh’s own bards could not refrain from awarding tlie 
meed of valour to their foes, and composed the following stanzas 
on the occasion : “ Is it the battle cry of Kali, or the war-shout 
of Hanumanta, or the hissing of Seshnag, or the denunciation of 
Kapaliswar ? Is it the incarnation of Narsingh, or the darting 
beam of Surya ? or the death-glance of the Dakini ? ° or that 
from the central orb of Trinetra ? “ Wio could support the 
flames from tliis volcano of steel, when Bakhta’s sword became 
the sickle of Time ? ” 

But for Kama the bard, one of the few remaining about his 
person, Bakhta w'ould a third time have plunged into the ranks 
of the foe ; nor was it till the host of Amber had left the field that 
he was aware of the extent of his loss.* Then, strange incon- 
sistency 1 the man, who but a few minutes before had affronted 
death in every shape, v/hen he beheld the paucity of survivors, 
sat down and wept like an infant. Still it was more the weak- 
ness of ambition than humanity ; for, never imagining that his 
brother would fail to support him, he thought destruction had 
overtaken Marwar ; nor was it until his brother joined and 
assured Iiim he had left him all the honour of the day, that he re- 
covered his port. Then “ he curled his whiskers and swore an oath, 
that he would yet drag the ‘ Bhagal ’ from his castle of Amber.” 

^ TJio clan of tho Bansko cliiof. 

® Tho Tvitch of India is termed Dakini. 

“ A title of Siva, god of destruction, tho ‘ threo-oyed.’ • 

‘ Though tho hard docs not state, it is to be supposed that the main 
body came up and caused this movement. 
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Jai Singh, though he paid dear for his message, gained his 
point, the relief of Bikaner ; and the Rana of Udaipur mediated 
to prevent the quarrel going further, which was the less difiScuIt 
since both parties had gained their ends, though Jai Singh obtained 
his by the loss of a battle. 

Marriage of a God. — It is related that the tutelary- deity of 
Bakhta Singh fell into the hands of the Amber prince, who carried 
home the sole trophy he could boast, married the Rathor deity 
to a female di\rinity of Amber, and returned him with his com- 
pliments to Bakhta. Such were the courteous usages of Rajput 
chivalry. The triple alliance [113] of the chief Rajput princes 
followed this battle, cemented by the union of the rival houses 
to daughters of Mewar. There they met, attended by their 
vassalage, and, in the nuptial festivities and the ‘ cup,’ forgot 
this bitter strife, wliile enmity and even national jealousy were 
banished by general courtesy. Such is the Rajput, who can 
be judged after no known standard : he stands alone in the 
moral history of man.^ 

Death and Character of Abhai Singh. — This is the last con- 
spicuous act of Abhai Singh’s life on record. He died in S. 1806 
(a.d. 1750) at Jodhpur. His courage, which may be termed 
ferocious, was tempered only by his excessive indolence, regarding 
which they have preserved many amusing anecdotes ; one of 
these will display the exact character of the man. The chronicle 
says : “ "VlTien Ajit went to marry the Chauhani, he found two 
lions in his path — the one asleep, the other awake. The inter- 
pretation of the Saguni (augur) was, that the Chauliani would 
bear him two sons ; that one would be a soii kan (sluggard), the 
other an active soldier.” Could the augur have revealed that 
they would imbrue their hands in a father’s blood, he might have 
averted the ruin of his country, which dates from this black deed. 

The Rathors profess a great contempt for the Kachliwahas as 
soldiers ; and Abhai Singh’s was not lessened for their prince, 
because he happened to be father-in-law to the prince of Amber, 
whom he used to mortify, .even in the ‘ Presence,’ with such 
sarcasm as, “ You are called a Kachhua, or properly Kuswa, 
from the Kusa ; and your sword will cut as deep as one of its 

^ This singular piece of Rajput history, in the Annals of Marwar, is con- 
firmed by every particular in the “ one hundred and nine acts ” of the 
Great Jai Shigh of Amber. The foe does ample justice to Rather valour. 
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blades”:^ alluding to the grass thus called. Irritated, yet 
fearing to reply, he formed a plan to humble his arroganee in his 
only •\mlnerable point, the depreciation of his personal strength. 
■While it Tvas the boast of Jai Singh to mingle the exact sciences 
of Europe with the more ancient of India, Abhai’s ambition was 
to be deemed the first swordsman of Rajwara. The scientific 
prince of Amber gave his cue to Kirparam, the paymaster-general, 
a favomlte with the king, from his skill at chess, and who had 
often the honour of pla 5 dng with him while aU the nobles were 
standing. Kirparam praised the Rathor prince’s dexterit 5 '’ in 
smiting off a buffalo’s head ; on which the king called out, “ Rajes- 
war, I have heard much of your skill ^vith the sword.” “ Yes, 
Hazrat, I can use it on an occasion.” A huge animal [114] was 
brought into the area, fed in the luxuriant pastures of Hariana. 
The court crowded out to see the Rathor exhibit ; but when he 
beheld the enormous bulk, he turned to the king and begged 
permission to retire to his post, the imperial guardroom, to re- 
fresh Iiimself. Taking a double dose of opium, he returned, his 
eyes glaring with rage at the trick played upon him, and as he 
approached the buffalo they fell upon Jai Singh who had procured 
this monster with a view to foil him. The Amber chief saw that 
mischief was brewing, and whispered his majesty not to approach 
too near his son-in-law. Grasping his sword in both hands, 
Abhai gave the blow vith such force that the buffalo’s head 
“ dropped upon his loiees,” and the raja was thrown upon his 
back. All was well ; but, as the chronicle says, “ the king never 
asked the raja to decollate another buffalo.” 

Invasion of Nadir Shah. — It was during the reign of Abhai 
Singh that Nadir Shah ® invaded India ; but the summons to the 
Rajput princes, to put forth their strength in support of the 
tottering throne of Timur, was received with indifference. Not 
a chief of note led Ins myrmidons to the plains of Karnal ; and 
Delhi was invested, plundered, and its monarch dethroned, with- 
out exciting a sigh. Such was their apathy in the cause, when the 

^ [A pun on Kachlnvaba, Kachhua, ' a tortoise,’ and tbo sacred Kusa, 
grass, poa cynosuroides.l 

" [Nadir Sbiib, King of Persia, invaded India and defeated tbe forces of 
tbo Emperor, Mubammad Sbab, at Karniil, near tbe bistoric field of Panipat 
on February 13, 1739 ; entered Delhi, wbicb was sacked and a terrible 
massacre perpetrated, and returned borne with tbe Peacock Throne and 
immense treasures.] 
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imbecility of Muhammad Shah succeeded to the inlieritance of 
Aurangzeb, that with their o^vn hands these puppets of despotism 
sapped the foundations of the empire. 

Unfortunately for Rajputana, the demoralization of her princes 
prevented their turning to advantage this depression of the 
empire, in whose follies and crimes they participated. 

With the foul and monstrous murder of the Raja Ajit (a.d. 
1750) commenced those bloody scenes which disgrace the annals 
of Manvar ; yet even in the history of her crimes there are acts of 
redeenung irirtue, wliieli raise a sentiment of regret that the lustre 
of the one should be tarnished by the presence of the other. They 
seive, however, to illustrate that great moral truth, that in every 
stage of civilization crime will work out its own punishment ; 
and grievously has the panicidal murder of Ajit been visited on 
his race and country. We shall see it acting as a blight on that 
magnificent tree, which, transplanted from the native soil of the 
Ganges, took root and flourished amidst the arid sands of the 
desert, affording a goodly shade for a daring race, who acquired 
flesh victories with poverty^ — ^%ve shall see its luxuriance checked, 
and its numerous and widely spread brdnches, as if [115] scorched 
by the lightnings of heaven, wither and decay ; and they mlist 
utterly perish, unless a scion, from the uncontaminated stem of 
Idar,^ be grafted upon it : then it may’’ revive, and be ymt made 
to yield more \dgorous fruit. 


CHAPTER 12 

Raja Ram Singh, a.d. 1750-52. — ^Ram Singh succeeded at 
that dangerous age when parental control is most required to 
restrain the turbulence of passion. Exactly twenty years had 
elapsed since the nuptials at Sirohi, when Hymen extinguished 
the torch of discord, and his mother was the bearer of the olive 
branch to Abhai Singh, to save her house from destruction. The 
Rajput, who attaches everytliing to pedigree, has a :right to lay 
an interdiet on the union of the race of-Agni,= with the already too 

^ The heir of Idar is heir presumptive to the ffaddi of Marwar. 

^ Tlie Deora of Sirohi is a branch of the .Chauhans, one of the four Agni- 
kulas, a race sprung from fire. See Vol. I. p. 112. 
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fiery blood of the Ratlior. Ram Singh inherited the arrogance 
of lus father, with all the impetuosity of the Chauhans ; and the 
exhibition of these qualities was simultaneous with Iris coronation. 
We arc not told why his uncle, Bakhta Singh, absented himself 
from the ceremonj^ of his prince’s and nepheAv’s installation, 
when the whole Idn and clans of Maru assembled to ratify their 
allegiance by their presence. As the first in blood and rank, it 
Avas his duty to make the first mark of inauguration on the [116] 
forehead of his prince. The proxy he chose on the occasion Avas 
his Dhai, or ‘ nurse,’ a personage of no small unpoilance in those 
countries, V^Tiether by such a representative the haughty 
AvaiTior meant to insinuate that his nephcAv should yet be in leading 
strings, the chronicle affords us no hint ; but it reprehends Ram 
Singh’s conduct to this A'enerable personage, whom, instead of 
treating, according to usage, Avith the same respect as his mother, 
he asked, “ if his uncle took liim for an ape, that he sent an old 
hag to present him Avith the iika ? ” and instantly dispatched an 
express desiring the surrender of Jalor. Ere his passion had time 
to cool, he commanded his tents to be moved out, that he might 
chastise the insult to his dignitJ^ Despismg the sober wisdom of 
the counsellors of the state, he liad given his confidence to one 
of the loAA'cst grade of these hereditary officers, by name Amia, 
the Nakitarehi,* a man headstrong like himself. Tlie old chief 
of the ChampaAvats, on hearing of this act of madness, repaired 
to the castle to remonstrate ; but scarcely had he taken his seat 
before the prince assailed him Avith ridicule, desiring “ to see his 
frightful face as seldom as possible.” “ Young man,” exclaimed 
the indignant chief, as AAdth violence he dashed his shield reversed 
upon the carpet, “ you haA^'c given mortal offence te a Rathor, 
Avho can turn MarAvar upside doAvn as easily as that shield.” 
With eyes darting defiance, he arose and left the Presence, and 
collecting his retainers, marched to Blundiavar.^ This Avas the 
residence of the Pat-Bardai, or ‘ chief bard,’ the lineal descendant 
of the Bardai Roera, who left Kanauj Avith Siahji. The esteem 
in Avhich his sacred office AA^as held may be appreciated by his 
estate, Avhich equalled that of the first noble, being one lakh of 
rupees (£10,000) of rcA'^enue. 

^ The porsonnvho summons the nobles by beat of the state nahJeara, or 
‘ great kettledrum.’ 

- [JfundAva, about 90 miles N.E. of Jodhpur city.] 
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The politic Baklita, hearing of the advance of the chief noh.e 
of Maru on the border of his territory, left Nagor, and though it 
was midnight, advanced to welcome him. The old chief was 
asleep ; Bakhta forbade his being disturbed, and placed himself 
quietly beside his pallet. As he opened his eyes, he called as 
usual for his pipe {hukka), when the attendant pointing to the 
prince, the old chief scrambled up. Sleep had cooled his rage, 
and the full force of lus position rushed upon him ; but seeing 
there was now no retreat, that the Rubicon was crossed, “ Well, 
there is my head,” said he ; “ now it is yours,” The bard, vho 
was present at the interview, was sounded by being requested to 
bring the chief’s rvife and family from [117] Awa to Nagor ; and 
he gave his assent in a manner characteristic of his profession : 
“ farewell to the gate of Jodhpur,” alluding to the station of 
the bard. The prince immediately replied, “ there was no differ- 
ence between the gate of Jodlipur and Nagor ; and that while 
he had a cake of bajra he would divide it with the bard,” 

Civil War between Ram Singh and Bakht Singh. — ^Ram Singh 
did not allow his imele much time to collect a force ; and the 
first encounter was at IClierli. Six actions rapidly followed; 
the last was at Lunawas, on the plains of IMeita, with immense 
' loss of life on both sides. This sanguinaiy battle has been already 
related,^ in which Ram Singh was defeated, and forced to seek 
safety in flight ; when Jodhpur was surrendered, and Bakhta 
invested ivith the Rajtilak and sword by the hands of the Jethawat 
chief of Bagri, whose descendants continue to enjoy this distinc- 
tion, with the title of Marwar ka bar Kew’ar, ‘ the bar to the 
portal of Marwar,’ 

Accession of Bakht Singh, a.v. 1762-53. — ^W^th the possession 
of the seat of government, and the support of a great majority 
of the clans, Baklita’ Singh felt secure against aU attempts of his 
nephew to regain his lost power. But although his popularity 
with his wmrlike kiudred secured their suffrages for his main- 
tenance of the throne which the sword had gained liim, there 
were other opinions which Baklita Singh was too politic to over- 
look. The adhesion of the hereditary officers of the State, 
especially those personal to the sovereign, is requisite to cloak the 
crime of usurpation, in which light only, wdiatever the extent of 
provocation, Baklita’s conduct could be regarded. The military 

*^See p. 802 ; 
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tliis first attempt of the Mahrattas to interfere in their national 
quarrels, and led by Bakhta in person, advanced to meet Mahadaji, 
the Patel.^ But the Mahratta, whose object was plimder rather 
than glory, satisfied that he had little chance of either, refused to 
measure his lance {barchhi) with the sang and sirohi~ of the 
Rajput. 

Bakht Singh Poisoned. — Poison effected what the sword 
could not accomplish. Bakhta determined to remain encamped 
in that vulnerable point of access to his dominions, the passes 
near Ajmer. Hither, the Rathor queen of Madho Singh, prince 
of Amber, repaired to compliment her relative, and to her was 
entrusted the task of removing the enemy of her nephew, Ram 
Singh. The mode in which the deed was effected, as well as the 
last moments of the heroic but criminal Bakhta, have been already 
related.® He died in S. 1809 (a.d. 1753), leaving a disputed 
succession, and all the horrors of impending civil strife, to his 
son, Bijai Singh. 

Repression of Islam. — ^During Ms three years of sovereignty, 
Baldita had found both time and resources to strengthen and 
embellish the strongholds of Marwar. He completed the forti- 
fications [119] of the capital, and greatly added to the palace 
of Jodlia, from the spoils of Alunadabad. He retaliated the in- 
juries on the intolerant Islamite, and threw down his shrines and 
Ms mosques in his own fief of Nagor, and with the wrecks restored 
the edifices of ancient days. It was Bakhta also who prohibited, 
under pain of death, the Islamite’s caU to prayer throughout Ms 
'domimons, and tlie order remains to this day rmrevoked in Marwar. 
Had he been spared a fcAV years to direct the storm then accumu- 
lating, wMch transferred power from the haughty Tatar of Delhi 
to the peasant soldier of the IHstna, the probability was eminently 
in favour of the Rajputs resuming their ancient rights throughout 
India. Every principality had the same motive for union in one 
common cause, the -destruction of a power immical to their 
welfare : but crimes, moral and political, rendered an opportunity, 

^ [Mahadaji Sindhia used the title of Patel or village headman to mark 
his assumed deference to the Peshwa (Grant Duff 212).] 

® Sang is a lance ahout ten feet long, covered with plates of iron ahout 
four feet above the spike. The sirohi is the sword made at the city, whence 
its name, and famous for its temper. ' 

® See p. 867. 
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such as never occurred in their history, unavailing for their 
emancipation from temporal and spiritual oppression. 

Rajput Morals compared with those o£ Europe in the Middle 
Ages, — ^VVe Avill here pause, and anticipating the just horror of 
the reader, at finding crime follow crime — one murder punished 
by another — ^prevent his consigning all the Rajput dynasties to 
infamy, because such foul stains appear in one part of their annals. 
Let him cast his eyes over the page of western history ; and com- 
mencing with the period of Siahji’s emigration in the eleventh 
century, when the curtain of darkness was withdrawn from 
Europe, as it was simultaneously closing upon the Rajput, 
contrast their respective moral characteristics. The Rajput 
chieftain was imbued with all the kindred virtues of the western 
cavalier, and far his superior in mental attainments. There is no 
period on record when these Hindu princes could not have signed 
their names to a charter ; many of them could have drawn it up, 
and even invested it, if required, in a poetic garb ; and although 
this consideration perhaps enhances, rather than palliates, crime, 
what are the instances in these States, we may ask, compared 
to the wholesale atrocities of the ‘ Middle Ages ’ of Europe ? 

The reader would also be mong if he leaped to the conclusion 
that the bardic clnonicler passed no judgment on the princely 
criminal. His “ empoisoned stanzas ” {vishwa sloka), trans- 
mitted to posterity by the mouth of the peasant and the prince, 
attest the reverse. One couplet has been recorded, stigmatizing 
Bakhta for the murder of his father ; there is another of tlie chief 
bard, improvised wlule his prince Abhai Singh and Jai Singh of 
Amber were passing the period devoted [120] to religious rites 
at the sacred lake of Puslikar. These ceremonies never stood in 
the way of festivity ; and one evening, while these princes and 
their vassals were in the height of merriment, the bard was 
desired to contribute to it by some extemporaneous effusion. 
He rose, and vociferated in the ears of the horror-struek assembly, 
the following quatrain : — 

Jodhdno Amber e 
Bonon thap uthdp ; 

Kuram mdryo dikro, 

Kdmdhaj mdryo bap. 

“ [The princes of] Jodhpur and Amher can dethrone the 
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enthroned. But the Kurma ^ slew liis son ; the Kamdhaj " 
murdered his father.” 

The words of the poetic seer sank into the minds of his hearers, 
and passed from mouth to moutli. They were probably the 
severest vengeance either prince experienced in this world, and 
will continue to circulate down to the latest posterity. It was 
the effusion of the same imdaunted Kama, who led' the charge 
Avith his prince against the troops of Amber. 

The Curse of a Sati . — yVe have also the anathema of the pro- 
phetic Sati, Avife of Ajit, Avho, as she mounted the pyre Avith her 
murdered lord, pronounced that terrific sentence to the ears of 
the patriotic Rajput : “ May the bones of the murderer be con- 
sumed out of Maru : ” “ In the value they attach to the fulfil- 
ment of the prophecy, Ave have a eommentarj^ on the super- 
natural poAA'cr attached to these self-dcA’^oted Auctims. The 
record of the last moments of Bakhta, in the dialogue AAuth his 
doctor,* is a scene of the highest dramatic and moral interest ; 
and, if further comment AA’ere required, demonstrates the opera- 
tions of the hell within, as Avell as the abhorrence the Rajput 
entertains for such crimes [121]. 


CI-IAPTER 13 

Raja Bijai Singh, a.d. 1753-93. — ^Bijai Singh, then in his 
tAventieth year, succeeded his father, Baklita. His accession 
Avas acloioAAdedged not only by the emperor, but by all the princes 
around him, and he Avas inaugurated at the frontier toAvn of 
Marot,® AA'hen proceeding to Mcrta, where he passed the period 
of malam or mourning. Hither the independent branches of his 
family, of Bikaner, Kishangarh, and Rupnagarh, came simultane- 
ously Avith their eondolence . and congratulations. Thence he 
advanced to the capital, and concluded the rites on death and 
accession Avith gifts and charities which gratified all expectations. 

* Karma or Kaclihua (the tribe of the princes of Amber) slew bis son, 
Sheo Singh. 

- Kamdliaj, it must be remembered, is a titular appellation of the Ratbor 
kings, Avhich they brought from Kanaiij. 

® See p. 867. 

® [On the N. frontier of Jodhpur.] 


* Ibid.. 
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Ram Singh invites Maratha Aid. — death of his uncle 
afforded the ex-prince. Ram Singh, the chance of redeeming lus 
birthright ; and in conjunction ivith the prince of Amber, he 
concluded a treaty ^ wth the Mahrattas, the stipulations of which 
were sworn to by their leaders. The “ Southrons ” advanced by 
Kotali and Jaipur, where Ram.Singli [122], with his personal 
adlierents and a strong auxiliarj’- band of Amber, united their 
forces, and the}’^ proceeded to the object in view, the dethrone- 
ment of Bijai Singh. 

The Battle of Merta. — Bijai Singh was i^repared for the storm, 
and led liis native cliivahy to the plains of Merta, where, animated 
with one impulse, a determination to repel foreign interference, 
they awaited the Mahrattas, to decide the rival claims to the 
throne of the desert.^ The bard delights to enumerate the clans 
who mustered all their strengtJi ; and makes particular allusion 
to the allodial Pattarvats, who were foremost on this occasion. 
From PusWear, where the combined army halted, a summons was 
sent to Bijai Singh “ to surrender the gaddi of Maru.” It was 
read in full convention and answered mth shouts of “ Battle ! 
Battle ! ” “ Who is this Hapa,“ thus to scare us, when, were the 
firmament to fall, our heads would be pillars of support to preserve 
you ? ” Such is the liyperbole of the Rajput when excited, nor 
does his action fall far short of it. The numerical odds were 
immense against the Rathors ; but they little esteemed the 
Kachhwahas, and tlicir courage had very different aliment to 
sustain it, from the mercenary Southron. The encounter was of 
the most desperate description, and the bard deals out a full 
measure of justice to all. 

Two accidents occurred during the battle, each sufficient to 
turn victory from the standard of Bijai Singh, on the very point 
of fruition. One has elsewliere been related,^ namely, the destruc- 

^ This treaty is lorniod haldi, or balpatra, ‘a strong deed ’ [haldi means 
‘ turmorio,’ ivith which the hand-marlcs on tho treaty were made]. The 
names of tho chiefs who signed it were Jankoji Sindhia, SantoJi'Bolia, 
Panto Patel, Eana Bhurtiya, Ato Jaswant Rao, Kano, and Jiwa, Jadons ; 
Jiwa Punwar, Piluji and Satwa, Sindhia Malji, Tantia Chitn, Raghu Pagia, 
Glfusalia Jadon, Mulla Yar Ali, Firoz Khan ; all great leaders amongst tho 
Southrons ’ of that day. 

- [Tlio date of tho battle is uncertain. According to Erakino {iii. A, CO) 
Iwas fought “ about 1766 

® Tho A, to tho Rajput of the north-west, is as great a Shibboleth as to 
the Cockney — thus Apa becomes Hapa. * See p. 868. 
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tion of the “ Silahposhians,” or cuirassiers, the chosen cohort of 
the Rathors, when returning from a successful diarge, who were 
mistaken for the foe, and mowed down -with discharges of grape- 
shot. This error, at a moment -when the courage of the Mahrattas 
was wavering, might have been retrieved, notwithstanding the 
superstitious converted the disaster into an omen of evil. Sindhia 
had actually prepared to quit the field, w^hen another turn of the 
wheel decided the event in liis favour : the circumstance exhibits 
forcibly the versatile character of the Rajput. 

Treachery o£ Sardar Singh o£ Kishangarh.r— The Raja of 
liishangarh had deprived his relative of Rupnagar of his estates ; 
both were junior branches of Marrvar, but held direct from the 
emperor. Sawant Singh, chieftain of Rupnagar, either from 
constitutional indifference or [123] old age, retired to the sanctuary 
of Brindaban on the Jumna, and, before the shrine of the Hindu 
Apollo, poured forth his gratitude for “ his escape from hell,” 
in the loss of his little Idngdom. But it was in vain he attempted 
to inspire young Sardar with the like contempt of mundane glory ; 
to his exliortations the youth replied, “ It is well for you, Sire,^ 
who have enjoyed life, to resign its sweets so tranquilly ; but I 
am yet a stranger to them.” Taking advantage of the times, 
he determined to seek a stronger auxiliary for the recovery of his 
rights than the poetic homUies of Jayadeva. Accordingly, he 
joined the envoy of Ram Singh, and returned with the Maliratta 
army, on rvhose successful operations his hope of reconquering his 
patrimony rested. It was at that moment of doubt that Apa, 
the Mahratta commander, thus addressed young Sardar ; “ Your 
star, young man, is united to. Ram Singh’s, which fortune does 
not favour ; what more is to be done before we move off ? ” 
Inexperienced as he was, Sardar knew his countrymen, and their 
vacillation rvhen touched by superstition ; and he obtained 
permission to try a ruse, as a last resort. He dispatched a horse- 
man of his own clan to the division which pressed them most, who, 
coming up to the Mainot minister, as if of his o>vn party, asked 
“ what they were fighting for, as Bijai Singh lay dead, kiUed by a 
cannon-shot in another part of the field ? ” Like the ephemeral 
tribe of diplomacy, the Mainot saw his sun was set. He left the 
field, followed by the panic-struck clans, amongst whom the report 
circulated like wildfire. Though accustomed to these stratagems, 

- 1 Baj^u 
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\nth which their annals teem, the Rajputs are never on their 
guard against them ; not a man inquired into the truth of the 
report, and Bijai Singh, — ^who, deeming himself in the very 
career of victory, was coolly performing his devotions amidst the 
clash of swords, — ^was left almost alone, even without attendants 
or horses. The lord of Marwar, who, on that morning, commanded 
the hves of one hundred thousand Rajputs, was indebted for his 
safety to the mean conveyance of a cart and pair of oxen.^ 

Every clan had to erect tablets for the loss of their best warriors ; 
and as in their civil wars each strove to be foremost in devotion, 
most of the chieftains of note [124] were amongst the slain.® 
The bard metes out a fair measure of justice to their auxiliaries, 
especially the Salrtawats of Mewar, whose swords were imsheathed 
in the cause of the son-in-law of their prince. Nor is the lance 
of the Southron passed over without eulogy, to praise which, 
indeed, is to extol themselves. 

Results of Rathor Defeat. — ^IVith the loss of this battle and the 
dispersion of the Rathors, the strongholds rapidly fell. The 
cause of Ram Singh was triumphing, and the Mahrattas were 
spreading over the land of Maru, -when foul assassination checked 
their progress.* But the death of Jai Apa, which converted 
liis hordes from auxiliaries to principals in the contest, called 
aloud for vengeance, that was only to be appeased by the cession 
of Ajmer, and a fixed triennial tribute on all the lands of Maru, 
both feudal and fiscal. Tliis arrangement being made, the 

* Tlio anecdote is related, p. 870. The Bijai Vilas states that the 
prince rewarded the peasant with five hundred bighas of land in perpetuity, 
which his 'descendants enjoy, saddled with the petite serjanterie of “curds 
and bajra cakes,” in rcmcmbranco of the faro the Jat provided for his prince 
on that emergency. 

® Bao Singh, chief of the Kumpawats, the second noble iq^rank of Marwar ; 
Lai Singh, head of the Sisawats, with tho loader of the Kutawats, are especi- 
ally singled ont ns sealing their fidelity with their blood ; but aU tho ots and 
aieafa of tho country come in for a share of glory. 

* This occurrence has been related in the Personal Nan-ative, p. 873, 
but it is more amply narrated in the chronicle, tho Bijai Vilas, from wliich 
I am now compiling. In tins it is said that Jai Apa, during the siege, 
having fallen sick, the Eathor prince sent his own physician, SurajmaU, to 
attend him ; that the doctor at first refused the mission, sajdng, “ You may 
toll mo to poison him, and I wUl not obey.” “ On tho contrary,” said his 
prince, “ let your sldll euro in two days what would take you four, and I 
shall favour yon ” ; but what was far more strange, Apa objected not, took 
tho medicines of the baid, and recovered. 
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Slahrattas displayed the virtue common to such mercenary 
allies : they abandoned Ram Singh to his ‘ evil star,’ and took 
possession of this stronghold, which, placed in the very heart of 
Rajasthan, pei^etuated their influence over its princes. 

With tliis gem, thus rudely torn from her diadem, the independ- 
ence of Marwar from that hour has been insecure. She has 
struggled on, indeed, through a century of invasions, rebellions, 
and crimes, all originating, like the blank leaf on her annals, 
from the murder of Ajit. In the words of the Doric stanza of the 
hostile bards on this memorable chastisement : 

Ydd ghana din avasi, 

Apawdla hel; 

Bhdga iinon bhupaii, 

Mdl khajdna mel.^ 

“ For many a day will they remember the time (/lel) of Apa, 
when the three sovereigns fled, abandoning their goods and 
treasures ” : alluding to the princes of Marwar, Bikaner, and 
IQshangarh, who partook in the disasters and disgrace of that day 
[125]. 

The youthful heir of Rupnagar claimed, as he justly might, 
the victory to himself ; and going up to Apa to congratulate him, 
said, in the metaphorical language of his country, “You see I 
sowed mustard-seed in my hand as I stood ” : comparing the 
prompt success of his stratagem to the rapid vegetation of the 
seed. But Sardar was a young man of no ordinary promise ; 
for when Sindhia, in gratitude, offered irhmediatery to put him in 
possession of Rupnagar, he answered, “ No ; that would be a 
retrograde movement,” and told him to act for his master Ram 
Singh, “ whose success would best insure his own.” But when 
treachery had -done its worst on Jai Apa, suspicion, which fell 
on every Rajput in the Mahratta camp, spared not Sardar : 
swords were dravm in every quarter, and even the messengers of 
peace, the envoys, were everywhere assailed, and amongst those 
who fell ere the tumult could be apiseased, was Rawat Kabir 
Singh, the premier noble of Mewar, then ambassador from the 
Rana v'ith the Mahrattas.- With liis last breath, .lai Apa pro- 

* [flel, Italia, ‘ onset,’ tlio Maratha invasion.] 

- I have manj' original autograph letters of this distiiiguishccl Ilajput 
( itho transactions of this period ; lor it was he who negotiated the treaty 
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tected and exonerated Sardar, and enjoined that his pledge of 
restoration to his patrimony should be redeemed. The body of 
this distinguished eommander was burned at the Taussar, or 
‘ Peacock pool,’ where a cenotaph was erected, and in the care 
which the descendants even of his enemies pay to it, we have a 
test of the merits of both victor and vanquished. 

Death of Ram Singh. — This was the last of twenty-two battles, 
in wliich Ram Singh was prodigal of his life for the recoverj'^ of his 
honours. The adversity of his later days had softened the 
asperity of his temper, and made his early faults be forgotten, 
though too late for his benefit. He died in exile at Jaipur in 
A.D. 1773. His person was gigantic ; his demeanour affable and 
courteous ; and he was generous to a fault. His understanding 
was excellent and well cultivated, but his capricious tempera- 
ment, to which he gave vent with an unbridled vehemence, dis- 
gusted the high-minded nobles of Maru, and involved him in 
exile and misery till his death. It is universally admitted that, 
both in exterior and accomplislrments, not even the great Ajit 
could compare with Ram Singh, and witchcraft, at the instigation 
of the chieftain of Asop, is assigned to account for his fits of in- 
sanity, which might be better attributed to the early and im- 
moderate use of opium. But in spite of his errors, the fearless 
courage he displayed, against all odds, kept some of the [126] 
most valiant of the clans constant to his foidunes, especially the 
brave Mertias, under the heroic Shcr Singh of Rian, whose deeds 
can never be obliterated from the recollections of the Rathor. 
Not the least ardent of his adlierents was the allodial chief Rup 
Singh, of the almost forgotten clan, Pattawat ; who held out in 
Phalodi against all attempts, and who, when provisions failed, with 
his noble associates, slew and ate their camels. The theme is a 
favourite one for the Kamarya ^ minstrel of Maru, who sings the 
fidelity of Rupa and his band to the notes of his rabab," to their 
ever attentive descendants. 

The Character of Raja Ram Singh. — ^We may sum up the 


between Raja Madbo Singh, of Jaipur, the ‘nephew of Mewar,’ and the 
Mahrattas. At this time, his object was to induce Jai Apa to raise the siege 
of Nagor. 

^ [A class of minstrels and buffoons {Census Beport, Marwdr, 1891, ii. 
178).] 

* [Rabdb, ‘ a viol ’.] 
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character of Ram Singh in the words of the bard, as he contrasts 
him rvith his rival. “ Fortune never attended the stirrup of 
Bijai Singh, who never gained a battle, though at the head of a 
hundred thousand men ; but Ram Singh, by his valour and con- 
duct, gained Auctories rvith a handful.” 

The death of Ram Singh was no panacea to the griefs of Manvar 
or of its prince. The Malirattas, who had now obtained a point- 
d'oppui in Rajrvara, continued to foster disputes Avhich tended 
to their advantage, or when opportunity offered, to scour the 
country in search of pay or plunder. Bijai Singh, young and in- 
experienced, was left without resources ; ruinous wars and yet 
more ruinous negotiations had dissipated the hoards of wealth 
accumulated by his predecessors. The eroAvn-lands rvere unculti- 
vated, the tenantry dispersed ; and commerce had diminished, 
owing to insecurity and the licentious habits of the nobles, avIio. 
everywhere established their own imposts, and occasionally de- 
spoiled entire caravans. While the competitor for the throne 
was yet hving, the Raja was compelled to shut his eyes on these 
inroads upon his proper power, rvhich reduced him to insignific- 
ance even in his OAvn palace. 

Power o! the Aristocracy of Marwar. — The aristocracy in 
Marwar has always possessed more poAver than in any of the sister 
principalities around. Tlie cause may be traced to their first 
settlement in the desert ; and it has been kept in action by the 
peculiarities of their condition, especially in that protracted 
struggle for the rights of the minor A jit, against the despotism 
of the empire. There Avas another cause, Avhich, at the present 
juncture, had a very unfortunate influence on the increase 
of this preponderance, and which arose out of the Iraa's of 
adoption. 

The Pokaran Fief. — ^The fief of Pokaran, the most poAverful 
(although a junior) branch of the ChampuAvat clan, adopted a 
son of Raja Ajit as their chief ; his name Avas Devi Singh [127]. 
The right of adoption, as has been already explained, rests with 
the AAudoAV of the deceased and the elders of the clan. Why thej’’ 
exercised it as thej’^ did on this occasion does not appear ; but 
not improbably at the suggestion- of the dying chief, who Avished 
to see his sovereign’s large family provided for, having no sons 
of his own : or, the immediate claimants may jiot have possessed 
the qualities necessary to lead a clan of Maru. Although the 
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inomcnt piicIi nrloption takc.s place, ulicn “ Uie turban of the late 
incumbent encircled llic new lord of Pokamn,’’ lie ouf'bt to forget 
be bad any other fatJier than him be }iucccedcd, yet we can ca''ily 
imagine that, in the jirrsent oa'.c, bis- pro|)inquify to the Ibrone, 
ivbicb under other circumsiancc.s be might koou have forgotten, 
was coutinunny forced U[><in bis recrdlection by llie contentions of 
bis parricidal bnilbcrs and flieir offspring for llic * <-usbion ’ of 
Manvar. It c.vcnijdillcs anolbcr feature in Hajjuit institutions, 
which cut off (bis son (guiltless of nil jiartieijuitlon in the (reason) 
from siiec ssion, bccanse be was identified with llie fendatily ; 
while the issue of another, and junior brolbrr. at the same period 
ndoptf'd into the inrlejifndent bouse of Idar,' werx'. heirs pre- 
Mimpti\'e to .Manvar ; nay. imisf supply it with a ruler on failure 
of heirs, though they should hawe hut one snti and be eom|)el!ed 
to adopt in In's room.' 

Merccn.aries enrolled. — ‘Da- {■bampa\‘.nls detertnined to main- 
tain tlicir inttiieiiee fiver the .sovereign niul tlie country ; and 
iJevi Singh leagued with .Awa and the other liranehe.s of tliis elan 
in the tSfhf'itiii of all eonipetilors. ’J'hcj’ formcfl of their own 
body a guard <d hfinoiir for tlie person of fbe priiiee, one half 
reniaining on fluty in (he castle, tin- other half being in the huvu 
tielow. IVIale llie Haja would lament the distracted slali' of In.s 
eonniry, (tie inroads of the hill Irihe.s, mid tla- depiediilions of 
his own chiefs, Jlevj .Singh of Pokanui would reply, “ Why trouble 
yoimelf about .Marwnr? it is in ilie sliealli of my dagger.” 'I'Jic 
yoiui'f prince used to unburllien bis griefs to bis foster-tirotlier 
.laga, a man of eatilion nnd experience, wliieli (pmlities be instilled 
into his ‘overeign. Hy flissimulation, and an apparent aecpiies- 
eenei' in their plans, he not only eluded .siispieion, bill, nvniling 
binis'-lf of (heir natural imloh uee of elianicler, at leiigtli obtained 
Jea\'e not finly to erilerlain soine men of .Siml as guards for the 
Ifiwn, bill In provide .siqiplies pir their siihsislenec : the lir.sl 
apjirovimation lowaids a .standing mercenary force, (ill then tin- 
known ill their annals We do nol mean lhal (he Itiijpul 

princes never employed any other limn their own feudal fdans ; 
(hey had fordi’n Itajpnts in their pay, Iml. still on the same temire, 
holdinif lands ffir .srrvree ; hnl never till this period had they 

' Ii. will fill K’ia< iiitn r( 'l tliat. Jdftr was eoiupieri-d liy a l)rotIi(iriif.Si.dijiV. 

' We cli/dl etjil.siii (hl'i hy a euKiiig of the gearaloglrid (ree ; i( may he 
f'liiml tio-ftil alimilit he e/illeil on (o (irliilrale in (iieve luaKern. 
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soldiers entertained on monthly stipend. Hiese hired bands 
were entirely composed of infantry, having a slight knowledge of 
European tactics, the superiority of which, even over their high- 
minded cavaliers, they had so severely experienced in their en- 
counters with the Malu'attas. The same causes had operated on 
the courts of Udaipur and Jaipur to induce them to adopt the 
like expedient ; to which, more than to the universal demoraliza- 
tion which followed the breaking up of the empire, may be attri- 
buted the rapid decay of feudal principles throughout Rajputana. 
These guards were composed either of Purbia ^ Rajputs, Sindis, 
Arabs, or Roliillas. They received their orders direct from the 
prince, through the civil officers of the State, by whom they were 
entrusted with the execution of all duties of importance or dis- 
patch. Thus they soon formed a complete barrier between the 
prince and his vassals, and consequently became objects of 
jealousy and of strife. In like manner did all the other States 
make approaches towards a standing army j and though the 
motive in all eases was the same, to curb, or even to extinguish, 
the strength of the feudal chiefs, it has failed throughout, except 
in the solitary instance of Kotah, where twenty AveU-disciphned 
battalions, and a hundred pieces of artillery, are maintained 
chiefly from the feudal sequestrations. 

To return : the Dhabhai, having thus secured a band of seven 
hundred men, and obtained an aid (which we may term scutage) 
from the chiefs for their maintenance, gradually transferred them 
from their duties above to the gates of the castle. Somewhat 
released from the thraldom of faction,’ the Raja concerted with 
his foster-brother and the Diwan, Fateh Chand, the means of 
restoring prosperity and order. So destitute was the prince of 
resources, that the Dhabhai had recourse to tlrreats of suicide 
to obtain 50,000 rupees from his mother, acquired as the nurse 
(dhai) of his sovereign ; and so drained was the country of horses, 
that he was compelled to transport his cavaliers (who were too 
proud to Avalk)'on cars to Nagor. There, under the pretence of 
cxnbing the hill tribes, he formed an army, and dismoimting the 
gims from the rvaUs of the town, marched ari iU-equipped force 
against the border-moimtaineers, and being successful he attacked 
on his return [129] the castle of Silbakri. This rras deemed a 
sufficient indication of his views ; the whole feudahty of Maru 
Purhias, ‘ men of the east,’ as the Maghrabis are ‘ of the west.’ 
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took alarm, and united for mutual safety at Bisalpur, twenty 
miles east of the capital. 

Gordlian Singh negotiates with the Chiefs. — There was a foreign 
Rajput, whose valour, fidelity, and conduet had exeited the 
notiee and regard of Bakhta Singh, who, in his dying hour, re- 
eommended him to the ser\doe of his son. To Gordhan, the 
Khichi, a name of no small note in the subsequent history of 
this reign, did the young Raja apply in order to restrain his ehiefs 
from revolt. In the true spirit of Rajput sentiment, he advised 
his prince to eonfide in their honour, and, unattended, to seek 
and remonstrate with them, while he went before to seeure him 
a good reeeption. At daybreak, Gordhan was in the camp of 
the eonfederates ; he told them that their prince, confiding in 
their loyalty, was advancing to join them, and besought them to 
march out to receive him. Deaf, however, to entreaty and to 
remonstrance, not a man would stir, and the prince reached the 
camp uninvited and unwelcomcd. Decision and confidence are 
essential in all transactions with a Rajput. Gordhan remained 
not a moment in deliberation, but instantly carried liis master 
direct to the tent of the Awa chief, the premier noble of Manvar. 
Here the whole bodj'^ congregated, and silence was broken by the 
prince, who demanded why his chiefs had abandoned him ? 

•“ I^Iaharaja,” replied the Champawnt, “our bodies have but 
one pinnacle ; were there a second, it should be at your disposal.” 
A tedious discussion ensued ; doubts of the future, recriminations 
respecting the past ; till wearied and exhausted, the prince 
demanded to know the conditions on which they w'oiild return 
to their allegiance, when the following articles were submitted t 

1. To break up the force of the Dhabhai ; 

2. To surrender to their keeping the records of fiefs {paiidbahi) ; 

3. That the court should be transferred from the citadel to the 
town. 

There was no alternative but the renewal of civil strife or 
compliance ; and the first article, which was a sine qua non, the 
disbanding of the obnoxious guards, that anomalous appendage 
to a Rajput prince’s person, was carried into immediate execution. 
Neither in the first nor last stipulation could the prince feel 
surprise or displeasure ; but the second sapped the very founda- 
tion of his rule, by depriving the crown of its dearest prerogative, 
the power of dispensing favour. This shallow reconciliation 
voi.. II 2 I 
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principal fief of the Udawats, met their fate. The last hour of 
Dc\i Singh was marked Avitli a distinguished peculiarity. Being 
of the royal line of Maru, thej’- would not spill his blood, but sent 
him his death-warrant in a jar of opium. On recei^dng it, and 
his prinee’s command to make Ids own departure from life, 
“ TOiat ! ” said the noble spirit, as they presented the jar, “ shall 
DeA>i [131] Singh take his arytaJ (opiate) out of an earthen vessel ? 
Let his gold cup be brought, and it shall be welcome.” Tin's 
last vain distinction being denied, he dashed out his brains against 
the walls of his prison. Before he thus enfranchised his proud 
spirit, some ungenerous mind, repealing his owm vaunt, demanded, 
“ where was then the sheath of the dagger whieh held the fortunes 
of Marwar ? ” “ In Subhala’s girdle at Pokaran,” was the 

laconic reph’’ of the undaunted Chondawat. 

This was a tremendous sacrifice for the maintenance of 
authority, of men who had often emptied their veins in defence 
of their countrj'. But even ultra patriotism, when opposed to 
foreign aggression, can prove no palliative to treason or mitigate 
its award, when, availing themselves of the diminished power of 
the prince, an arrogant and imperious oligarchj’- presumes to 
enthral their sovereign. It is the mode in which vengeance 
ivas executed at which the mind recoils, and which with other 
instances appears to justify the imputation of perfidy amongst 
the trails of Rajput character. But if we look deeply into it, 
we shall find reason to distrust such conclusion. The Rajput 
abhors, in the abstract, both perfidy and treason ; but the elements 
of the .society in which he lives and acts, unfortunately too often 
jjrompt the necessity of sacrificing principles to preservation : but 
this proceeds from their faulty political constitution ; it is neither 
inculcated in their moral code, nor congenial to their moral habits. 

Eight of] Primogeniture. — The perpetual struggle between the 
aristocracy and the sovereign, which is an evil inherent in all 
feudal associations, was greatly aggravated in Marwar, as well 
as in Mewar, by the sacrifice of that corner-stone even of con- 
stitutional monarchy, the rights of primogeniture. But in each 
case the deviation from custom was a voluntary sacrifice of the 
respective heirs-apparent to the caprices of parental dotage. In 
no other country in the world could that article of the Christian 
decalogue, “ Honour thy father and thy mother,” be better 
illustrated than in Rajputana, where, if we have had to record 
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two horrid examples of deviation from, we liave also exliibitecl 
splendid proofs of, filial devotion, in Chonda of Mewar, and 
Champa of Marwar, who resigned the “ rods ” they were born to 
wield ; and served, when they should have swayed, to gratify 
their father’s love for the fruit of their old age. These are instances 
of self-denial hardly to be credited ; from such disinterested 
acts, their successors claimed an importance whichj though 
natural, was totally unforeseen, and which the extent of com- 
pensation contributed [132] to foster. They asserted the right, 
as hereditary jiremiers of the Slate, to bo the advisers, or rather 
the tutors, of their sovereigns, more especially in non-age, and in 
allusion to this surrender of their birthright, arrogantly applied the 
well-known adage, Pal ka malik main ho, Paj ka malik uJia, ‘He 
is sovereign of the State, but I am the master of the Tlirone’,* 
and insisted on the pri\'ilcgc of being consulted on every gift of 
land, and putting their autograph sjnnbol to the deed or grant.^ 
These pretensions demanded the constant exertions of the sovereign 
to resist them ; for this purpose, he excited the rivalry of the less 
powerful members of the federated vassalage, and thus formed 
a kind of balance of power, %vhich the monarch, if.skilful, could 
always turn to account. But not even the jealousies thus intro- 
duced would have so depreciated the regal influence in Marwar, 
nor even the more recent adoption of a son of the crown into the 
pow'erful flef of Pokaran, had not the parricidal sons of Ajit 
degraded the throne in the eyes of their haughty and alw33^s 
overreacliiiig vassals, who, in the civil strife whieh followed, 
were alternately in favour or disgrace, as thej' adhered to or 
opposed the successful claimant for power. To this foul blot, 
every evil wliich has since overtaken this high-minded race may 
be traced, as well as the extirpation of that principle of devoted 
obedience which, in the anterior portion of tlxese aimals, has been 
so signally recorded. To this hour it has perpetuated dissensions 
between the crown and the oligarchy, leading to deposal and 
violence to the princes, or seijucstration, banishment, and death 
to the nobles. To break the bonds of this tutelage. Ram Singh’s 
intemperance lost him the crown, wlxich sat imeasy on the head of 
his successor, who had no other mode of escape but by the severity 
Avhich has been related. But though it freed him for a time, the 
words of the djdng chief of Pokaraii continued to ring in his ears | 

1 See Vol. I. p. 235. 
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and “ the dagger left in the girdle of his son ” disturbed the 
dreams of his rest throughout a long life of vicissitudes, poisoning 
the source of enjoyment until death itself was a relief. 

The nuncupatorj’^ testament .of the Chamjiawat was trans- 
mitted across the desert to his son at Pokaran, and the rapidity 
of its transmission was only equalled by the alacrity of Sabhala, 
who at the head of his vassals issued forth to execute the venge- 
ance thus bequcailied. First, he attempted to burn and pillage 
the mercantile town of Pali ; foiled in which, he proceeded to 
another wealthy city of the fisc [133J, Bhilwara on the Luni ; 
but here terminated both his life and his revenge. As he led the 
escalade, he received two balls, wliich hurled him back amongst 
his kinsmen, and his ashes next morning blanched the sandy bed 
of the Luni. 

Suppression of Aristocratic Influence. — For a time the feudal 
interest was restrained, anarchy was allayed, commerce again 
nourished, and general prosperitj' revived : to use the words of 
the chronicle, “ the subject enjoyed tranquillity, and the tiger 
and the lamb drank from the same fountain.” Bijai Singh took 
the best means to secure the fidelity of lus chiefs, by finding them 
occupation. lie carilcd his arms against the desultory hordes of 
the desert, the Ivliosas and Sahariyas, which involved him in 
contests with the nominal sovereign of Sind, and ended in the 
conquest- of Umarkot, the key to the valley of the Indus, and 
which is now the most remote possession of lilanvar. I-Ie also 
curL'iiled the territories of Jaisalmcr, on his north-west frontier. 
But more important than all was the addition of the rich province 
of Godwar, from the Rana of MewJir. This tract, which nearly 
equals in value the whole fiscal domain of Maru, was wrested 
from the ancient princes of Mandor, prior to the Ralhors, and 
had been in the possession of the Scsodias for nearly five centuries, 
when civil dissension inadc the Rana place it for security under 
the protection of Raja Bijai Singh ; since which it has been lost 
to IMcv'ar. ' 

Rajput Confederation against the Iflarathas. Battle of Tonga 
A.D. 1787. Battles of Patan and Merta, 20th June, 10th, 12th 
September 1790. — ^IVIanvar had enjoyed several years of peace, 
when the rapid strides made by the Mahrattas towards universal 
rapine, if not conquest, comijclled the Rajputs once more to form 
an union for the defence of their political existence. Partap 
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Singh, a prince of energy and enterprise, was now on the gaddi 
of Amber. In S. 1843 (a.d. 1787), he sent an ambassador to 
Bijai Singh, proposing a league against the common foe, and 
volunteering to lead in person their conjoined forees against 
them. The battle of Tonga ensued, in wliieh Rathor valour 
shone forth in all its glory. Despising discipline, they charged 
through the dense battalions of De Boigne, sabring liis artillery- 
men at their guns, and compelling Sindhia to abandon not only 
the field, but aU his conquests for a time.^ Bijai Singh, by tins 
victory, redeemed the castle of Ajmer, and declared his tributary 
alliance null and void. But the genius of Sindhia, and the 
talents of De Boigne, soon recovered tliis loss ; and in four years 
the Mahratta marched with a force such as Indian warfare was 
stranger to, to redeem that day’s disgrace. In S. 1847 (a.d. 
1791), the mm’derous [134] battles of Patan and Merta took 
place, in which Rajput courage was heroically but fruitlessly 
displayed against European tactics and unlimited resom-ces, and 
where neither intrigue nor treason was wanting. The result 
was the imposition of a contribution of sixty lalchs of rupees, or 
£600,000 ; and as so much could not be drained from the country, 
goods and chattels were everywhere distrained, and hostages 
given for the balance. 

Ajmer lost to Marwar. — Ajmer, which had revolted on the 
short-lived trimnph of Tonga, was once more surrendered, and 
lost for ever to Marwar. When invested by De Boigne, the 
faithful governor, Damraj, placed in the dilemma of a disgraceful 
surrender, or disobedience to his prince’s summons, swallowed 
diamond-powder.^ “Tell the, raja,” said this faithful servant, 
“ thus only could I testify my obedience ; and over my dead 
body alone coiild a Southron enter Ajmer.” ® 

^ See p. 875 for the details of this battle. 

- [It is commonly believed in India that diamond dust is poisonous 
(Chevers, Manual of Medical Jurisprudence in India, 289 If.). Powdered 
glass is used in the same way, as in a recent case at Agra (fJhe Times, 19th 
December 1912 ; Labanes, Les Curiosities de la Medicine, 146 if.).) 

Damraj was not a Eajput, but of the Singhi tribe, one of the civil 
officers ; though it is^a curious and little-known fact, that almost all the 
mercantile tribes of Western India are of Kajput origin, and sank the name 
and profession of arms when they became proselytes to Jainism, in the 
reign of Eaja Bhim Pramar. The Chitor inscription (see p. 919 and 
note 7, p. 921) records the name of this prince. He was ancestor of Raja 
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Influence of Court Morals. — ^The paramount influence -which 
the morals and manners of a court exci-t upon a nation, is every- 
Avlierc admitted. In constitutional governments, there is a 
barrier even to court influence and corruption, in the vast portion 
of Avealth and Avorth AA’liich caiuiot be engulplicd in their vortex* 
But in these petty sovereignties no sueh cheek is found, and the 
tone of virtue and action is given from the throne. The Iuaa’s 
of semi-barbarous nations, AA’hich adniit of licentious concubinage, 
have ever been peculiar to orientals, from the days of the AAdse 
king of the Jcaa's to those of Bijai Singh of Manvar ; and their 
political consequence has been the same, the sacrifice of the rights 
of Lawful inheritance to the heirs of illicit affection. The last 
j'-ears of the king of I\Iaru AA’crc engrossed by sentimental folly 
AA'ith a young beauty of the OsAval tribe, on Avhom he laAushed all 
the honours due only to his legitimate queens. Scandal aflirms 
that she frequently returned his passion in a manner little becom- 
ing royal dignity, driA'ing him from her presence Avith the basest of 
missiles — her shoes. As the effects of this uniVorthy attachment 
completed the anarchy of ManA-ar, and as its consequences on 
deviating from the established rules of succession have entailed 
a perpetuity of crime and civil Avar, under Avhich this unfortunate 
Stale yet Avrithes, avc shall be minute, even to dullness, in the 
elucidation [1!15] of this portion of their annals, to enable those 
Avho have uoav to arbitrate these differences to bring back a current 
of uncontaminated blood to SAvay the destinies of this still noble 
race. 


JiaJ.i AJit liail fourteen sons : 


Abliai Siii"li. JIalvlit Siiigli. 

Jiain SiriKli. nijai SmikIi. 


AiiaiKl Singli, 

n<loj)tc<l Into tlio 
Irtnr house. 


Hasa, 

ailopleil into 
tl Iinliua 
(in .Alalwa). 


Il . 
Devi Singh, 
adopted into 
Pol;aran. 


oil Singli, Zalini Singh, Saivaiit Singh. .Slier Ijingh. Hhnm Singh. Gnnian Singh. Eardar Singh, 

lorMiiall- !)}■ n iirineess I I I I hilled by 

in Infancy, of Alewar, tho | adopted I | Bhiin. 

I iglitl'iil liclr of Sue Singh. Man Singh. Ithim Singh. Man Singh. 

Jiijai Singh. I 

Dbonhal Singh 
(I’rctcnder). ' 


iilaii, Avhoso date S. 770 (a.d. 714) nlloAvs us to ])laco this grand conA-ersion 
prior to a.d. 050. [Tho Singhis Avoro originally Bri'dimans converted to 
Jainism (Census Report, Munviir, 1891, ii. 110).] 
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Influence oE liis Concubine on Bijai Singh. — So infatuated was 
Bijai Singh with the Pashani ^ concubine, that on losing the only 
pledge of their amours, he ‘ put into her lap’ (adopted) his oavu 
legitimate grandcliild, Man Singh. To legalize this adoption, 
the eliieftains ivere ordained to present their nazars and con- 
gratulations to the declared heir of Marwar ; but the haughty 
noblesse refused ‘ to acknowledge the son of a slave ’ as their 
lord, and the Raja w^as compelled to a fresh adoption to ensure 
such token of sanction. Content at having by this method 
succeeded in her wishes, the Pasbani sent off young Man to the 
castle of Jalor ; but fearing lest the experience of Sixer Singh, his 
adopted father, might prove a hindrance to her control, he xvas 
recalled, and her own creatures left to guide the future sovereign 
of Marwar. The dotage of Bijai Singh, and the insolence of bis 
concubine, produced fresh discord, and the clans assembled at 
Malkosni ® to concert his deposal. 

Rebellion o£ the Clansmen against Bijai Singh. — ^Recollecting 
the success of his former measm’es to recall them to their duty, 
Bijai Singh proceeded to their camp ; but wlxile he was negotiat- 
ing, and as he supposed successfully, the confederates wrote to 
the chieftain of Ras, whose tour of duty was in the castle, to 
descend with Bhim Singh. The chief acquainted the Pasbani 
that her presence was required at the camp by the Baja, and that 
a guard of honour xvas ready to attend her. She was throxvn off 
her guard, and at the moment she entered her litter; a blow from 
an unseen hand ended her existence. Her effects xvere instantly 
confiscated, and the cliief of Ras descended with Blxim, whose 
tents were pitched at the Nagor barrier of the city. If, instead ' 
of encamping there, they had proceeded to the camp of the con- 
federates, his arrival and the dethronement of Bijai Singh would 
have been simultaneous : but the Raja received the intelligence 
as soon as the chiefs. Hastening back, he obtained the person of 
the young aspirant, to whom, to reconcile him to his disappoint- 
ment, he gave in appanage the districts of Sojat and Siwana, and 
sent him off to the latter stronghold ; while to restrain the resent- 

^ [Pasbani, meaning ' guarding, protecting,’ is a BjTionym for Gola, the 
hereditary slave class, illegitimate offspring by Eajpnts of women attendants 
in the Zanana ; they are also Icnown as Parogha, Khawass, or Chela (Census 
Report, Martvar-, 1891, ii. 181).] ' . 

"'[In the^Bhllara Hakumat, in the centre of Jodlipur State.] 
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jncnl of liis cklcst. son, ZsvUin Singh, whose birlhrigliL he hud so 
ninvorlliilj’ sacrificed, he enfeorfed him with the rich district of 
Godwnr, giving liim privntc orders to ntlnck his brother Bliiin, 
mIio, though apprised of tlie <lesign in time to make head against 
his uncle, was yet defeated and compelled to fly. He found 
refuge at Pokaran, whence he went to Jaisalmcr. 

Death of Raja Bijai Singh. — In the midst of this conflict, his 
dominions eurUuled, his chiefs in rebellion, his sons and grandsons 
mutually op])osed to each other, and the only object which 
attached him to life thus violently torn from him, Bijai Singh 
died, in the month Asarli S. 1850, after a reign of thirty-one 
years [KJOj. 


ClI AFTER M 

Raja Bixim Singh, A.n. 1733-1803. —Tlie intelligence of Bijai 
.Singh’s death was conveyed by c.\j)ress to his grandson Bhim, at 
.Taisahner. In “ twenty-two hours” he was at .lodhpur, and 
ascending directly to the citadel, scaled himself u])on live garfd/, 
while his rival, Zalim Singh, the rightful heir, little expecting this 
celerity, was encamped at the .Merta gate, awaiting the “lucky 
hour” to take possession. That hour never arrived; and the 
tirst intelligence of Bhim being on “ the cushion of .lodha,” was 
conveyed to the inhabitants by the nakkaras of his rival on his 
retreat from the city, who was pursued to Bhilara, attacked, 
defeated, and forced to seek shelter at Udaijnir, where, with an 
ample tiomain from the Bana, he jxassed the rest of his days in 
literary jnirsuits. He diexl in the prime of life: attempting to 
oj)en a vein with his own hand, he cut an artery and bled to death. 
He was n man of great jxersonal and menial qualifications ; a 
gall.'inl sohlier, and no mean poet.* IBBJ 

Raja Bhfnx disposes of Iiis Rivals. — ’I’hus far .successhd, Baja 
Bhirn determined to dismiss “compunctious visitings,” and be a 
king ik facto if not dc jure. Dc.'ith hatl carried off three of his 
uncles, ns well as his father, previous to this event; but there 

• .My own voiiendilo tutor, Ynti (tynnclmndm, wlin wus with mo for fen 
years, isiid ho owed all his know ledgo, espeeiidly his skill in reciting poetry 
(in which ho surpassed nil I ho b.-irds nt Udiiipnr), to Znliiii Singh. [He died 
ut Kachhnli in (ho British Distriot of Jlcrwuin in 1700 (Krskino iii. A. 70).] 
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■were still two others, Sher Singh, his adopted father, and Sardar 
Singh, who stood in his way : the last was put to death ; the 
former had his eyes put out and, soon after, the unfortunate 
prince released himself from life by dashing out his brains. Sur 
Singh, the favourite of all Bijai Singh’s descendants, remained. 
His superior claims were fatal to him and his life fell a sacrifice 
with the others. 

A single claimant alone' remained of all the blood royal of 
Maru to disturb the repose of Bhim. This was young Man, the 
adopted son of the concubine, placed beyond his reach ivithin the 
walls of Jalor. Could Bhim’s dagger have reached him, he would 
have stood alone, the last surviving scion of the parricide. 

With none to bless him, 

None whom he could bless : 

an instrument, in the hand of divine power, to rid the land of an 
accursed stock. Then the issue of Abhai Singh would have 
utterly perished, and their ashes might have been given to the 
winds, and no memorial of them left. Idar must then have 
supplied an heir,^ and the doubtful pretensions of Dhonkal,® the 

^ [138] Amongst the numerous autograph correspondence of the princes of 
Eajputana with the princes of Mewar, of which I had the free use, I selected 
one letter of S. 1784, a.d. 1728, written conjointly by Jai Singh of Amber 
and Abhai Singh of Jodhpur, regarding Idar, and whieh is so curious, that 
I give a verbatim translation in the Appendix (No. I.). [See end of Vol. III.] 
I little thought at the time how completely it would prove Abhai Singh’s 
determination to cut ofi all but his own parricidal issue from the succession. 
An inspection of the genealogy (p. 1075) will show that Anand Singh, of 
Idar, who was not to be allowed “to escape alive,” was his younger brother, 
adopted mto that house. 

" Dhonkal Singh, the posthumous issue of Bhim, the last of the parricidal 
line, whether real or supposititious, must be set aside, and the pure current of 
Rathor blood, derived from Siahji, Jodha, Jaswant, and Ajit, be brought 
from Idar, and installed on “ the gaddi of Jodha.” This course of proceeding 
would meet universal approbation, with the exception of some selfish 
miscreants abolit the person of this pretended son of Bhim, or the chieftain 
of Pokaran, in furtherance of his and his grandfather’s yet unavenged 
feud. A sketch of the events, drawn from their own chronicles, and accom- 
panied by reflections, exposing the mis'eries springing from an act of turpi- 
tude, would come home to all, and they would shower blessings on the 
jDOwer which, while it fulfilled the duties of protector, destroyed the germ of 
internal dissension, and gave them a prince of their own pure blood, whom 
all parties could honour and obey. If a doubt remained of the probable 
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posthumous anJ reputed son of the wliolesalc assassin Bliini. to 
sit upon tlic^'adf/i of Ajil, Mould never have been brought forward 
to excite another murderous contest amongst the sons of Jodha. 

Escape oi Mau Singh. — Having sacrificed all those -within Jiis 
reach who stood between him and the [109] throne, Bhim tried 
to secure the last sole claimant in .hilor. But the siege of such a 
stronghold with his feudal levies, or loose mercenary bands, nas 
a tedious operation, and soon became an imperfect blockade, 
through which young .Man not iinfrequentJy broke, and by signal 
formed a junction with his adherents, and plundered the fiscal 
lands for su])port. One of these excursions, however, an attempt 
to plunder Pali, had nearly j)rovcd fatal to him ; tliey were 
atUicked on their return, and yoimg Man, n-hosc secluded educa- 
tion had confined him more to mentiil than to j>ersonal accomplish- 
ments, was unhorsed, and Mould have been captured, but for the 
proM’Css of the chief of Alior, mIio look him up behind him and 
Ijorc him off in safety. Nothing but the turbulence of the chiefs 
who sujiported Baja Bhim saved young Man's life. .V disputed 
sticccssion has ahvays j)roduccd an odious faction ; and Bhim, 
M'lio Mas not disposed to bend to this oligarchy, appears to have 
had all the imprudence of the dethroned Bam Singh : he threatened 
those entrusted nilh the siege to give them oxen to ride instead 
of liorses.” TJie chiefs fired at the insidl, and retired to Ghancrao, 
the principal fief in Godnar ; but, disgusted Mith both parties, 
instead of obeying the invitation of young Mau, they abandoned 
their country altogether, and sought an asyhnn in the neighbour- 
ing States. .Many fiefs Mere .sequestrated, and Nimaj, the chief 
seal of the U<laMals, nas attacked, and after u tM'clve months’ 
defence, taken ; its b.'itllcments were ignominiouslj' destroyed, 
and tlie victors, chiefly foreign mercenaries, reinforced the 
blockade of .hdor. 

Siege of Jalor. Death of Riija Bliiin Singh. — With the exile 
of his j)artisans and daily diminishing resources, mIicu the lower 
toMii Mas taken, there ajqtcared no hoj)e for j'oung Man. A 
small supply of niillet-llour m’us all the provision left to his half- 
famislied garrison, mIiosc surrender M-as noM' calculated upon, 

tin!Uiiiiiit3’ of mieti polio^', lot it ho jirovioti.sh’ siihiiuttccl to a jniiichaifal, 
composed of (lu! priticcH of llio laiul, namely, of jMewar, Ambor, Kotali, 
lliiiidi, .labiilmcr, etc., loaving oat whichover 111113’ ho iniliion'ced by mnrriago 
conrio.’cioim a-ith IJhonkal Singh. 
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when an invitation came from the hostile commander for Man 
to repair to his camp, and adding “ he was now the master ; it 
was his duty to serve.” On that day (the 2nd Kartik S. 1860, 
Dec. 1804), after eleven years of defence, his means exliausted, 
his friends banished, and death from starvation or the sword in- 
evitable, intelligence came of Raja Bhim’s demise ! This event, 
as unlooked-for as it was welcome, could scarcely at first be 
credited ; and the tender of the homage of the commander to 
Man as his sovereign, though accompanied by a letter from the 
prime minister Induraj, was disregarded till the Guru Deonath 
returned from the camp with confirmation of the happy news, 
that “ not a moustache [140] was to be seen in the camp.” ^ 
Thither the prince repaired, and was hailed as the head of the 
Rathors. 

It is said that the successor of the Guru Atmaram, “ who 
carried all the troubles of Bijai Singh with him to heaven,” had 
predicted of young Man Singh, when at the very zero of adversity, 
that “ his fortunes would ascend.” What were the means whereby 
the ghostly comforter of Raja Bhim influenced • his political 
barometer, we Icnow not : but prophetic Gurus, 'bards, astrologers, 
physicians, and all the Vaidyas or ‘ cunning-men,’ who beset 
the persons of princes, prove dangerous companions when, in 
addition to the office of compounders of drugs and expounders of 
dreams, they are invested "with the power of realizing their own 
prognostications. 

Raja Man Singh, a.d. 1803-43. — On the 5th of Margsir, 1860 
(a.d. 1804), Raja Man, released from his perils, succeeded to the 
honours and the feuds of Bijai Singh. He had occupied the 
‘ cushion of Maru ’ but a very short period, when the Pokaran 
chief “ took offence,” and put himself in hostility to his sovereign. 
The name of this proud vassal, the first in power though only of 
secondary rank amongst the Champawats, was Sawai Singh, with 
whom now remained “ the sheath of the dagger which held the 
fortunes of Maru.” If the fulfilment of vengeance be a \drtue, 
■Sawai was the most virtuous son on earth. The dagger of Devi 
Singh, bequeathed to Sabhala, was no imaginary weapon in the 

^ This mark of mourning is common to all India, inhere this evidence 
of manhood is not yet ■sdsible, the hair is cut off ; often both. 

- Vaidya, or ‘ learned man ’ ; the term veda is also used to denote 
cunning, magic, or knowledge of -whatever kind. 
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hands of Ids grandson Sawai, who held it suspended over the head 
of Raja Man from his enthronement to Ids death-hour. ' Soon 
after Raja Man’s accession, Sawai retired with Ids partisans to 
Chopasni, a spot about five miles from the capital, where the con- 
spiracy was prepared. He told the chiefs that the wife of Raja 
Bilim was iiregnant, and preyailed on them to sign a declaration, 
that if a son was born, he should be installed on the gaddi of 
Jodha. They returned in a body to the capital, took the pregnant 
queen from the castle, and placed her in a palace in the city, under 
their own protection. IVIoreover, they held a council, at which 
the Raja was present, who agreed to recognise the infant, if a 
male, as the heir-apparent of Marii, and to enfeoff him in the 
appanage of Nagor and Siwana ; and that if a female, she should 
be betrothed to a prince of Dhundliar [141]. 

Dangers from Posthumous Births. — ^Posthumous births are 
never-failing germs of discord in these States; and the issue is 
inevitably branded by one party with the title of ‘ supposititious.’ 
It is likewise a common saying, almost amounting to a proverb, 
that a male cldld is the uniform result of such a position. In 
due course, a male infant was born ; but, alarmed for its safety, 

■ the mother concealed both its birth and sex, and placing it in a 
basket, conveyed it by a faithful servant from the city, whence it 
soon reached Sawai Singh at Pokaran. He bestowed upon it the 
inauspicious name of Dhonkal, that is, one born to tumult and 
strife. It is said that during two years he kept the birth a 
profound secret, and it is even added, that it might have remained 
so, had Raja Man forgot the history of the past, and dispensed 
even-handed justice. Wanting, however, the magnanimity of 
the Fourth Henry of France, who scorned “ to revenge the wrongs 
of the prince of Navarre,” he reserved his favours and confidence 
for those who supported him in Jalor, whilst he evinced liis dislike 
to others who, in obedience to their sovereign, served against him. 
Of these adherents, only tw'o chiefs of note were of his kin and 
clan ; the others were Bhatti Rajputs, and a body of those 
religious militants called Bishanswamis, under their Mahant, 
or leader, Kaimdas.^ 

^ They foUow the doctrines of Vishnu (Bishan). They are termed Gosains. 
as well as the more numerous class of church militants, devoted to Siva. 
Both aro cilibataires, as Gosain imports, from mastery {sain) over the sense 
{go). They occasionally come in contact, wlien their sectarian 'principles 
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Sawai Singh supports Dhonkal Singh.— At the expiration 
of two years, Sarvai communicated the event to the chiefs of his 
party, who called upon Raja Man to redeem his promise and 
issue the grant for Nagor and Siwana. He promised compliance 
if, upon investigation, the infant proved- to be the legitimate 
offspring of his predecessor. Personal fear overcame maternal 
affection, and the queen,' who remained 'at Jodhpur, disclaimed 
the child. Her reply being communicated to the chiefs, it was for 
a time conclusive, and the subject ceased to interest them, the 
more especially as her concealed accouchement had never been 
properly accounted for. 

Though Sawai, with his party, apparently acquiesced, his 
determination was taken ; but instead of an immediate appeal to 
arms, he adopted a deeper scheme of policy, the effects of which 
he could not have contemplated, and which involved his own 
destruction, and Avith it the independence of his coimtry, which 
Avas transferred to [142] strangers, their very antipodes in manners, 
religion, and every moral quality. His first act was to procure 
a more powerful protection than Pokaran afforded ; and under , 
the guarantee of Chhattar Singh Bhatti, he was sent to the saran 
(sanctuary) of Abhai Singh of IHietri.^ HaAung so far succeeded, 
he contrived an underplot, in wliich his genius for intrigue appears 
not below his reputation as a soldier. 

Krishna Kunwari. — The late prince Bhim had made overtures 
to the Rana of McAvar for the hand of his daughter, but he died 
before the preliminaries Avere adjusted. This simple circum- 
stance was deemed sufficient by the ChampaAvat for the ground- 
work of his plot. He contrived to induce the voluptuous Jagat 
Singh, the prince of Jaipur, to put himself in the place of Raja 

end in furious combats. At the celebrated place of pilgrimage,- HaridArar 
(HardArar), on the Ganges, Are are obliged to have soldiers to keep the peace, 
since a battle occurred, in Arhich they fought almost to extirpation about 
tAventv years ago. They are the Templars of Rajasthan. [Gosain, Skt. 
gosvamm, ‘ master of coats : one AA^ho is master of his organs of sense.’ ^ The 
Bishan or VishnusAvamis are a group of Bairagi ascetics, AA'ho are said to 
have come to MarAvar about a.d. 1779, in the reign of Bijai Singh. Some 
of them are noAv employed as State sepoys (Census Beport, Maricar, 1891, 
ii. 86). In 1760 the rival mobs of Gosains and Bairagis fought a battle, in 
Avhich 1800 are said to have perished (Id, xiii. 63).] 

1 One of the principal chiefs of the ShaikhaAvat confederation. [Khetri 
is about SO miles N. of Jaipur city (Id, xv. 276).] 
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Bhim, and to propose for the fair hand of Krishna. This being 
accomplislied, and nuptial presents, under a guard of four 
tliousand men, being disi^atchcd to Udaipur, Sawai intimated to 
Raja Jlan that he would be eternally disgraced if he allowed the 
prince of Amber to carry off “ the betrothed ” ; that “ it was to 
the throne of Maru, not its occupant, she was promised.” The 
bait was greedily swallowed, and the summons for the Kher (or 
levy cn 7nassc) of the Rathors was immediately proclaimed. Man 
instantly assembled three thousand horse, and joining to them 
the mercenary bands of Hira Singh then on the frontier of Mewar, 
he intercepted the mq^tial gifts of Amber. Indignant at this 
outrage, Jagat Singh took to arms, and the muster-book was 
declared open to all who would serve in the war which was formally 
declared against Maru. 

Attack by Raja Jagat Singh of Jaipur on Marwar. Treachery 
of Jaswant Rao Holkar. — Hardng thus opened the drama, Sawai 
threw off the mask, and repaired to lOietri, whence he conveyed 
the pretender, Dhonkal, to the court of Jagat Singh at Jaipur. 
Here his legitimacy was established by being admitted ‘ to eat 
from the same platter ’ rvith its prince ; and his claims, as the 
heir of Marwar, were publicly acknowledged and advocated, by 
his ‘ placing him in the lap of his aunt,’ ^ one of the wives of the 
deceased Raja Bhim. His cause thus espoused, and being 
declared the nephew of Amber, the nobles of Marwar, who deemed 
the claims of the pretender superior to those of Raja Man, speedily 
collected around his standard. Amongst these was the prince 
of Bikaner, whose example (he being the most powerful of the 
independents of this house) at once sanctioned tlie justice of 
Dhonkal’s cause, and left that of Raja Man almost without 
support. Nevertheless, with the hereditary [143] valour of his 
race, he advanced to the frontiers to meet his foes, whose numbers, 
led by the Jaipur prince and the pretender, exceeded one hundred 
thousand men ! This contest, the ostensible object of which 
%vas the princess of Mewar, like the crusades of ancient chivalry, 
brought allies from the most remote parts of India. Even the 
cautious Mahratta felt an unusual impulse in this rivalry, beyond 
the stimulants of pay and plunder which ordinarily rouse him, 
and corps after corps left their hordes to support either cause. 

[Oodlem, ‘ to lake on tho tap,’ tho technical form of adoption, or of 
recognition of legitimacy.] 
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The ’iveighlier piir.se of .Iai{)ur was the best argument for the 
justice of his cause and that of the pretender; while Raja Man 
had only the gnititude of Ilolkar to reckon upon for aid, to whose 
wife and family he had given sanctuary when pursued by Lord 
Lake to the Atlock. But hci'c Sawai again foiled him ; and the 
IVInhratta, then only eighteen miles from Man, and who had 
promised to join him next day, made a sudden movement to 
the south. A bribe of £100,000, in hills upon Kotah, to be paid 
on Ilolkar’s reaching that city, effected this desertion ; which 
being secured, .lagat .Singh and the pretender advanced to over- 
whelm their autagoni.st, who w’as posted at Gingoli. As the 
armies approached encli other. Raja Man’s chiefs rode up to 
salute him, ijrajjanitorj", as he thought, to head their clans for 
the combat ; but it was I, heir farewell obeisance. The cannonade 
opened, they rallied under the standard of the i)rctender, and on 
Sawai advancing on the i*ight of the allied line, so entire was the 
defection, that even Ihc Mertia clan, whose virtue and boast it is 
“ to adhere to the throne, rvhoevcr is the occupant,” deserted, 
with the Champawats, Jethaw-ats, and minor chiefs. Pour 
chieftains alone abided the evil hour of Raja Man, namely, Kucha- 
mnti, Ahor, .Talor, and Nimaj ; and with their quotas alone, and 
the auxiliary bands of Bnndi, he would have rushed into the 
battle. Hindered from this, he attempted his own life : but the 
design was frustrated by Sheonath of Kucliamnn, who dismounted 
him from liis elephant, and advised Jus trusting to the fleetness 
of his steed, ^Yhile they covered his flight. The Raja remarked, 
he was the first of his race wdio ever disgraced the name of Rathor 
by sliow'iiig bis back to a Kaclilnvaba. The position he had 
taken that morning was favourable to retreat, being a mile in 
advance of the pass of Parbatsar : ^ this was speedily gained, and 
nobly defended by the battalions of Bnndi, and those of Hindal 
Khan, in the pay of Raja Man, which retarded the pursuit, 
headed by the Rao of XJniara . Raja Man reached IMerta in safety ; 
but deeming it incapable of long [144] resistance, he continued 
his flight by Pipar to the capital, w'liich he reached with a slender 
retinue, including the four chiefs, who still shared his fortunes. 
The enmp of Raja Man was pillaged. Eighteen guns were taken 
by Bala Rao Inglia, one of Sindhia’s commanders, and Rie lighter 
effects, the tents, elephants, and baggage, were captured by 
1 [About HO miles N.E, of Jodhpur city, S.W. of tho Sambhar Lake.] 
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Amir lOian ; wliile Parbatsar, and tlie villages in the neighbour- 
hood, were plundered. 

Raja Iftan Singh defends Jodhpur. — Thus far, the scheme of 
Sawai and the pretender advanced with rapid success. When the 
allied army reached Merta, the prince of Jaipur, whose object 
was the princess of Jlewar, proposed to Sawai to follow up their 
good fortune, while he repaired to Udaipur, and solemnized the 
nuptials. But even in the midst of his revenge, Sawai could 
distinguish “ between the cause of Man Singh and the gaddi of 
Marwar ” ; and to promote the success of Jaipur, though he ha'd 
originated the scheme to serve his own views, was no part of his 
plan. He was only helped out of this dilemma by another, which 
he could not anticipate. Not dreaming that Raja Man would 
hold out in the capital, which had no means of defence, but 
supposing he would fly to Jalor, and leave Jodhpur to its fate and 
to the pretender, Sawai, desirous to avoid the further advance of 
the allies into the country, halted the army for three days at 
Merta. His foresight was correct : the Raja had reached 
Bisalpur in full flight to Jalor, when, at the suggestion of Gyanmall 
Singhi, a civil oflicer in his train, he changed his intention. 
“ There,” said the Singhi, ” lies Jodhpur only nine coss to the 
right, while Jalor is sixteen further ; it is as easy to gain the one 
as the other, and if you cannot hold out in the capital, what 
chance have you elsewhere ? while you defend your throne your 
cause is not lost.” Raja Man followed the advice, reached 
Jodhpur in a few hours, and prepai’ed for his defence. This un- 
expected change, and the halt of the allied army, which permitted 
the dispersed bands to gain the capital, defeated the schemes 
of Sawai. 

The Siege of Jodhpur. — ^With a body of three thousand men, 
selected from Hindal Khan’s brigade, the corps of Bishanswamis, 
under Kaimdas, and one thousand foreign Rajputs, consisting of 
Chauhans, Bhattis, and Indhas (the ancient lords of Mandor), 
Raja Man formed a garrison of five thousand men, on whom he 
could depend. So ample did he deem this number, that he 
dispatched strong garrisons from Hindal’s brigade, with some 
Deora Rajputs, to garrison Jalor, and preserve the distant castle 
of Umarkot from surprise by the Sindis. Having thus provided 
against the storm [145] he fearlessly awaited the result. But 
so alienated w'as his mind from his kindred, that he would not 
von. II 2 k 
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even admit to the honour of defending his throne the four faithful 
chieftains vdio, in the general desertion, had abided by his fortunes. 
To all their entreaties to be received into the castle, that “ they 
might defend the Iciingttras (battlements) of Jodha,” he replied, 
they might defend the city if they pleased ; and disgusted wth 
such a return for their fidelity, they increased the train of his 
opponents, who soon encompassed Jodhpur. 

The town, little capable of defence, was taken and given up to 
unlicensed plunder ; and with the exception of Phalodi, which 
was gallantly defended for three nionths, and given to Bikaner 
as the reward of its alliance, the an of the pretender was proclaimed 
throughout Manvar, and his allies only awaited the fall of the 
capital, which appeared inevitable, to proclaim liim king. But a 
circumstance occurred, which, awakening the patriotism of the 
Rathors, thwarted these fair prospects, relieved Raja Man from 
his peril, and involved his adversaries in the net of destruction 
which they had woven for him. 

The siege had lasted five months without any diminution of 
the ardour of the defenders j and although the defences of the 
north-east angle were destroyed, the besiegers, having a per- 
pendicular rock of eighty feet to ascend before they could get to 
the breach, were not nearer their object, and, in fact, without 
shells, the castle of Jodha would laugh a siege to scorn. The 
numerous and motley force under the banners of Jaipur and the 
pretender, became clamorous for pay ; the forage was exhausted, 
and the partisan horse were obliged to bivouac in the distant 
districts to the south. Availing himself of their separation from 
the main body, Amir ICIian, an apt pupil of the Mahratta school, 
began to raise contributions on the fiscal lands, and Pali, Pipar, 
Bhilara, with many others, were compelled to accede to his 
demands. - The estates of the nobles who espoused the cause of 
the pretender, fared no better, and they complained to the Xerxes 
of this host of the conduct of this unprincipled commander. 

Amir Khan supports Man Singh. Defeat of the Jaipur Army 
A.D. 1806. — ^Tlie protracted defence having emptied the treasury 
of Amber, the arch-intriguer of Pokaran was called upon to con- 
tribute towards satisi^dng the clamour of the troops. Having 
exhausted the means of his own party, he applied to the four 
chieftains who had been induced to join the cause of the pretender 
by the suspicions of Raja Man, to advance a sum of money. 
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This appeal proved a lest of [1-lC] their zeal. They abandoned 
the pretender, and proceeded direct to the camp of Amir Khan. 
It required no powerful rhetoric to detach him from the cause and 
prevail upon him to advocate that of Raja i\Ian ; nor could they 
have given Iiim better counsel towards this end, than the proposal 
to carrj^ the war into the enemy's country : to attack and plunder 
Jaipur, now left unguarded. At this critical moment, the Jaipur 
prince, in consequence of the representation of the Slanvar chiefs, 
had directed his commander-in-chief, Sheolal, to chastise Amir 
KJinn for his lawless conduct. Sheolal put a stop to their delibera- 
tions, attacked and drove them across the Luni, surprised them 
at Govindgarh, again in a night attack at Harsuri, and pursued 
the Ivlian to Phaggi,* at the vcr 3 '' frontier of .Taipur. Astonished 
at his own success, and little aware that the chase was in the 
direction projected by his enemy, Sheolal deemed lie had accom- 
plished his orders in driving him out of Marwar ; halted, and 
leaving his camp, repaired to Jaipur to partake of its festivities. 
The Khan, who with his allies had reached Pipla near Tonk, no 
sooner licard of this, than he called to his aid the heaVj' brigades 
of Muhammad Shah IClian and Raja Bahadur (then besieging 
Isarda"), and availed himself of the imprudent absence of his foe 
to gain over the Haidarabad Rasala, a legion well knovm in the 
predatory wars of that period. Having effected this object, he 
assailed the Jaipur force, which, notwithst-anding this defection 
and the absence of its commander, fought with great valour, the 
battalions of Hira Singh being nearly cut to pieces. The action 
ended in the entire defeat of the Jaipurians, and the capture of 
their camp, guns, and equipage. Prompted by the Rathor 
chieftains, wdiose valour led to this result, Amir Ivlian rapidly 
followed up his success, and Jaipur was dismayed by the presence 
of the victor at her gates. The generalship of the Klian was the 
salvation of Raja Man ; it dissolved the confederacy, and fixed 
the doom of Sawai, its projector. 

The Confederacy against Jodhpur dissolved. — The tempest had 
been some time gathering ; the Rajas of Bikaner and Sliahpura 
had already withdrawn from the confederacy and marched home, 
■when, like a clap of thunder, the effeminate Kachhwaha, who had 
in the outset of this crusade looked to a full harvest both of glory 

^ [About 32 niilo.s S. of Jaipur city.] 

“ [About 00 miles S.S.W. of Jaipur city.] 
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and of love, learned that his army was annihilated, and his capital 
invested by the Khan and a handful of Rathors, Duped by the 
representations of Sawai, Rae Chand, Diwan or prime minister 
of Jaipur, concealed for some days tliese disasters from his 
sovereign, who received the intelligence by a special messenger 
sent by the queen-mother. Enraged, perplexed, and alarmed 
[247] for his personal safety, he broke up the siege, and sending 
on in advance the spoils of Jodhpur (including forty pieces of 
cannon), with his own chieftains, he sent for the Mahratta leaders,' 
and offered them £120,000 to escort him in safety to his capital 
nay, he secretly bribed, v/ith a bond of £90,000 more, the author 
of his disgrace, Amir Khan, not to intercept his retreat, which 
was signally ignominious, burning his tents and equipage at 
every stage, and at length with his own hand destroying his 
favourite elephant, which “ wanted speed for the rapidity of his 
flight.” 

Jodhpur Booty recovered. — But the indignities he had to suffer 
were not over. The chieftains whose sagacity and valour had 
thus diverted the storm from Raja Man, determined that no 
trophies of Rathor disgrace should enter Jaipur, united their 
elans about twenty miles east of Merta, on the line of retreat, 
appointing Induraj Singhi their leader. This person, who had 
held the office of Diwan under two predecessors of Raja Man, 
was driven to a temporary defection from the same suspicions 
which made the chiefs join the pretender. But they resolved to 
wash away the stain of this brief alienation from Raja Man with . 
the blood of his enemies, and to present as a token of returning 
fidelity the recaptured trophies. The encounter took place on 
the joint frontier. It was short, but furious ; and the Kachh- 
wahas, who could not withstand the Rathors, were defeated and 
dispersed, and the spoils of the spoiler,,including the forty cannon, 
were safely lodged in Kuchaman. Flushed with success, the 
victors addressed the Raja of Kishangarh, who, though a Rathor, 

'■ Bapu Sindhia, Bala Eao Inglia, -with tlio brigade of Joan Baptiste, all 
Sindbia’s dependents. This was early in 1S06. The author was tlion in 
Sindhia’s camp and saw these troops marched off ; and in 1807, in a geo- 
graphical tour, he penetrated to Jaipur, and witnessed the uTccks of the 
Jaipur army. The sands round the capital were white with the bones of 
horses, and the ashes of their riders, who had died in the vain expectation 
of getting their arrears of pay. 
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had kept aloof, to advance funds to secure the continuance of 
Amir Klian’s aid. Two lakhs of rupees (£20,000) effected this 
object ; and the Khan, pledging himself to continue his support 
to Raja Man, repaired to Jodhpur. The four chiefs who had 
thus signalized themselves, preceded him, and were received 
with open arras : their offences were forgiven, and their estates 
restored, while Induraj was appointed Bakhshi or commander 
of the forces [148]. 


CHAPTER 15 

Amir Khan received at Jodhpur. — ^Amir IChan was received by 
Raja Man ■svith distinguished honours ; a palace in the castle was 
assigned as his residence ; valuable gifts were presented to him 
and great rewards held in perspective, if, through his agency, 
the rebellion should be completely subdued. He swore to ex- 
tirpate Sawai’s faction, and in token of identity of views with 
Raja Man, he was admitted to the honour of that last proof of 
devotion to liis cause, “ an interchange of turbans,” with an 
advance of three lakhs, or £30,000, for the immediate payment of 
his bonds. 

On the raising of the siege of Jodhpur, Sawai conducted the 
pretender to the appanage of the heirs of Manvar, the city of 
Nagor. There they were deliberating as to their future plans, 
when a message was brought from Amir Khan from [149] 
Mimdiawar,^ ten miles distant, begging permission to perform 
his devotions at the shrine of the Muslim saint, Pir Tarkin, the 
sole relic of the Islamite, wlvich Bakhta Singh had spared. His 
request being complied with, he with a slight cavalcade left his 
camp, and having gone through the mummeries of devotion, paid 
his respects to Sawai. When about to take leave, he threw out 
hints of Raja Man’s imgratcful return for his services, and that 
his legions might have been better emploj’^ed. Sawai greedily 
caught at the bait ,* he desired the IClmn to name his terms, and 
offered £200,000 on the day that Dhonkal should possess the 
gaddi of Jodhpur. The IClian accepted the conditions and 
ratified the engagement on the Koran, and to add to the solemnity 

^ [Mundwa.] 
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of the pledge, he exchanged turbans with Sawai. This being done, 
he was introduced to the pretender, received the usual gifts, 
pledged his life in his cause, took leave, and returned to his camp, 
whither he invited the prince and his chiefs on the following day 
to accept of an entertainment, 

Amir Khan massacres the Chiefs.— On the morning of the I9th 
of Chait, S. 1864 (a.d. 1808), Sawai, attended by the chief adlierents 
of the pretender and about five hundred followers, repaired to 
the camp of the Klian, who had made every preparation for the 
more effectual perpetration of the bloody and perfidious deed he 
meditated, A spacious tent was pitched in the centre of his camp 
for the reception of his guests, and cannon were loaded with 
grape ready to be turned against them. The visitors were 
received with the most distinguished courtesy ; turbans were 
again exchanged ; the dancing-girls were introduced, and nothing 
but festivity was apparent. The IChan arose, and making an 
excuse to his guests for a momentary absence, retired. The 
dancing continued, when at the word ‘ dhaga,’’ pronounced by 
the musicians, do'wn sunk the tent upon the unsuspicious Rajputs, 
."who fell an easy prey to the ferocious Pathans. Forty-two chief- 
tains were thus butchered in the very sanctuary of hospitality, 
and the heads of the mosf distinguished were sent to Raja Jfan. 
Their adherents, taken by surprise, were slaughtered by the 
soldiery, or by cannon charged with grape, as they fled. The 
pretender escaped from Nagor, which was plundered by the Khan, 
when not only all the property of the party, but the immense 
stores left by Bakhta Singh, including three hundred pieces of 
cannon, Avere taken, and sent to Sambhar and other strongholds 
held by the Khan. Having thus fidfilled his instructions, .he 
repaired to Jodlijiur, and received ten lakhs or £100,000, and [ISO] 
two large tOAvns, Mimdiawar and Kuchilawas, of thirty thousand 
rupees annual rent, besides one hundred rupees daily for table- 
allowance, as the rcAvard of his signal infamy. 

Thus, by the murder of Sawai and his poiverful partisans, the 
confederacy against Raja Man was extinguished ; but though 
the Raja had thus, miraculously as it Avere, defeated the gigantic 
schemes formed against him, the mode b^' Avhich it Ava.s effected 
entailed upon him and upon his country unexampled miseries. 
The destruction of the party of the pretender Avas folloAVcd by 
retaliation on the various members of the league. T.he Jaipur 
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lorrilory wn*; laid waste by the trooj)-; of Amir Khan, and an 
cxixalition was planned a<;ainsl Hikaner. An army consisting 
of twelve thousand of Jtaja Man's feudal levies, utulcr the com- 
mand of Induraj. with u hri";ide of Amir Khan, and that of 
Jlimlal Khan with lliirly-fivc gnns, marched against the chief 
of the independent Hathors. The Hikaner Kaja formed an army 
little inferior in mimhers, and gave his su/.crain the meeting at 
Hapri ; hut after a jiartial encounter, in which the former lost 
two hundred men, he fell hack upoti his capital, pursued by the 
victors, who halted at (hijncrd Here terms were offered ; two 
lakhs as the ex[)enses of the war, and the surrender of the bone of 
contention, the town of Phalodi. which had been assigned to 
Hikaner as the price of joining the cotdederacy. 

Amir IClian rules Marwar. — The Jvhan was now the arbiter 
of .^Iarwar. He stafif)ned (.’hafur Khan with a garrison in Xagor^ 
and partitioned the latuls of Merla amongst his followers. He 
likewise placed his garrisoii in the castle of Nawa, which gave 
him llicconnnand of the salt-lakes of Nawa and Sambhar. Induraj 
and the high-priest Heonalh were the oidy counsellors of Kaja 
.M.an, and all tla.' oppressions which the chiefl.'iins siiffereil through 
this’ predominant foreign interference, were attributed to their 
advice, 'I'o eiil (hem off the i'hiefs in their turn applied to Amir 
Khan, who for seven lakhs (£70, 000), re.idily consented to rid 
them of their enemies. ))lot was laid, in which some of his 
I’athnns, nnder prel<'Mee of cpuirrellitig ^v^th Indnraj for their 
arrears, jail this minister jiml the high-priest t(> death. 

lU-Vtinily of Man Singh. — ^'J'Jie loss of J/eonath ajjpenrod to 
affect the reasoh of Kaja .Man. He shut himself up in his apart- 
ments, rcfiisral to comnninicatc with any one, and soon omitted 
every duty, whether political or religions, mitil at length he was 
reeommetidcd to name his only son ChhalUir .Singh as his successor. 
'I’o this he acceded [I.'fJ, aTid with his own hand made the mark 
of inangiiralion on his forehead. Hut youth and base panders 
to his pleasure seduced liini from bis duties, and he died, some 
say the victim of illicit pursuits, others from a wound given by 
Hu; hand of one of I lie eliieflains, whose daughter he attempted 
to .si’duee. 

The premature death of his imly son, before he had attained 
the years of majurity. still more alienated the mind of Kaja Man 
* [.Niiiotcen inile.s S.W. of hikaner oily. 
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from all State affairs, and his suspicions of treacherous attempts 
on his person extended even to his wfe. He refused all food, 
except that which was brought by one faithful menial. He 
neglected his ablutions, allowed his face to be covered uath hair, ' 
and at length either was, or affected to be insane. He spoke to 
no one, and listened with the apathy of an idiot to the communica- 
tions of tlie ministers, who were compelled to carry on the govern- 
ment. By many it is firmly believed that the part he thus acted 
was feigned, to escape the snares laid for his life ; while others 
think that it was a melancholy mania, arising from remorse at 
having consented to the murder of Induraj, which incidentally 
involved that of the Guru.^ In short, his alliance TOth the 
atrocious Khan exposed him to the suspicion of a participation 
in his crimes, which the bent of his policy too mudi favoiued. 
In this condition — the government being managed by an oligarchy 
headed by Salim Singh (son of Sawai) — did Raja Man remain, 
until the tide of events carried the arms of Britain even to the 
desert of Maru. 

British Intervention. Restoration of Man Singh. — ^Wlicn, in 
1817, wc invited the Rajputs to disunite from the predatory 
powers, and to join us in establishing order throughout India, 
the young son of Raja IMan, or rather his ministers, sent envoys, 
to Delhi. But ere the treaty was ratified, this dissipated youth 
was no more. On this event, the Pokaran faction, dreading Raja 
Man’s resumption of the government, made an application to 
Idar for a. son to adopt as their sovereign. But splendid as was 
the offer, the Raja, who had but one son, i-ejected it, unless the 
demand were sustained by the unanimous suffrages of the nobles. 
Unanimity being unattainable, the faetion had no alternative 
save the restoration of Raja Man ; but it was in vain thej’^ ex- 
plained the new position of Marwar, the alliance wdth the English, 
which awaited his sanction, and the neeessity that he, as the last 
prop of the royal family, should resume the reins of power. He 
listened to all ^vith the most apathetic indifference [152]. But' 
although he saw in this new crisis of the political condition of his 
country, motives for effecting his escape from bondage, his mind 
was so tutored by bitter experience that he never for an instant 
betrayed its workings. When at length he allowed himself to 
comprehend the full nature of the changes which made even the 
/ ^ Por the character of this priest, see p. 825. 
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fiielion (lo.sire his ci>rci^s from solUude, so far from cxjjrcssiiig any 
joy, lie even disapproved of pari of Hic treaty, and especially the 
article relating to the armed contingent of liis vassals to be at 
the disposal of the i)rolccling power, in which he wisely saw the 
germ of discord, from the certainty of interference it M’oiild lead to. 

Treaty with the British. — It was in Hccember 1817 that the 
treaty' Avas negotiated at Helhi by a Rndiman named Byas 
Bislmn Ram, on the jinrt of the regent i)rince, and in December 
1818, an olliccr of tlic British government ~ was dej)iited to report 
on its aclnnl condition. NoLwithstanfiing the total disorganiza- 
tion of the government, from the combination of causes nlrcadj’ 
described, the court had lost not Iiing of its splendour or regularity ; 
the honour of all was concerned in preserving the dignity of the 
gufWi, thougli its incumhent was an object of distrust and even 
detestation. 'I’lie ministry at this period was conducted by Akhai 
Cliand (Diwau), ajid Salim Singh of Pokarau, as the rcj>rcsentativc 
of the aristocracy, with the title of Bhanjglmr. All the garrisons 
atid olliccs of trust throughout the country were licld by the 
creatures of a junto, of which these were the heads. 'J'licrc was, 
hmvever, idready the nueleus of an opposition in the brother of 
the murdered minister, named Fateh Raj, wlio was entrusted Avith 
the care of the city. Tin; instructions of the agent Avere to offer 
the aid of the British government toAvards the settlement of Raja 
jM;m*s affairs; and at a priA’.ate iiiterA'icw, three days after the 
agent'.s arriv.al, troops Avere offered to be j)Iaeed at liis disposal. 
But the AA'ariness of his ehar.'iclcr Avill be seen in the use he made 
of this offer. lie felt that lh<‘ IcA-cr aaiis at hand to crush faction 
to the dust; .'ind Avith a iM.'ichiaA'cllian caution, he determined 
Ih.at the existence of I liis engine should .sullice ; that its poAver 
should be felt, but ncAcr seen ; that he shotdd enjoy all the 
adA'antfiges this in/luenci; Avtmld giA’C, AAilhoul risking any of its 
dangers if called into action. , 'I'hus, aaIuIc he rejected, though 
AA'ith thanks, the essenlia! benefit tendered, (pialifying his refusal 
Avith a sunicient reason — “ reliance on himself to restore his Slate 
to order” — he failed not- lo [15:5] disseminate the impression 
amongst his chiefs, Avhieh avus enough for his pAjrposc, and Avhich 
besides checked the dictation and interference that uniformly 
result from such unequal alliances. 

‘ 8eo treaty, Apiiendix No. II. (.8(;c end of Vol. lll.J 

- .Mr. Wilder, Bupcrintenclcnt of the di«trJct of Ajiiior. 
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Energetic counsels and rapid decision are unknown to Asiatic 
governments, whose subjects are ever prone to suspicion when- 
ever unusual activity is visible ; and Raja Man had been schooled 
into circumspection from his infancy. He appeared anxious 
to bury the past in oblivion, by choosing men of both parties for 
the inferior duties of the ministry ; and the blandness of his 
manners and his conciliatory address lulled the most suspicious 
into security. After a short residence, the Agent returned to 
Ajmer, having in vain tried to convince Raja Man that his affairs 
were irretrievable without the direct aid of the paramount power, 
which he persisted in repudiating, assigning as his reason that he 
felt convinced, from “ the measures then in train,” he should 
accomplish the task himself : of these measures conciliation 
appeared to be the basis, 

The Author appointed Envoy to Jodhpur. — ^At this period ‘ an 
envoy was appointed, ivith powers direct from the Governor- 
General to Raja Man, but he was for some months prevented 
from proceeding to his court, from various causes. “ 

^ In February 1819, the Author had the political duties of Marwar added 
to those of the States of Udaipur, Kotah, Bundi, and Shohi. 

® One of these was an unpleasant altercation, which took place between 
the townspeople of the Commercial Mart of Pali and an English gentleman, 
sent unolBoially to feel his way as to the extension of commercial enterprise, 
carrying specimens of the staple commodities of our trade. This interfer- 
ence with the very fountain-head of their trade alarmed the monopolists 
of Pali, who, dreading such competition, created or took advantage of an 
incident' to rid themselves of the intruder. The commercial men of these 
regions almost all profess the Jain religion, whose first rule of faith is the 
preservation of life, in beast as in man. By them, therefore, the piece- 
goods, the broad-cloths and metals of the Christian trader, were only less 
abhorred than his flesh-pots, and the blood of the goats sworn to have been 
shed by his servants ■within the bounds of Pali, rose in judgment against 
their master, of whom a formal complaint was laid before Baja Man. It 
lost none of its acrimony in coming through the channel of his intemuncio 
at Udaipur, the Brahman, Bishan Bam. Mr. Butheiford rebutted the 
charge, and an investigation took place at the capital on oath, upon which, 
as the merchants and the governor of Pali (a nephew of the minister) could 
not substantiate their charge, the latter was severely reprimanded for his 
inci'vility. But whether the stoiy was true or false, it was quite enough 
for their purpose. The interdict between Mr. Butherford and the inhabit- 
ants of Pali was more effectual than the sanitary cordon of any prince in 
Christendom. The feeling of resentment against him reached the Agent 
of government, w'ho was obliged to support what appeared the cause of 
truth, even according to the deposition made before their own judgment- 
seat, and he was consequently deemed inimical to the prince and the faction 
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Demoralization at Jodhpur. — The Ayent, mIio reached Jodhpur 
early in the month of November, found matters' [lot] in nearly 
the same state as on his predecessor's departure in February. 
The same faction kept the ]>rinee and all the odicers of "overn- 
metit at their disposal. The Raja interfered but little vitli their 
measures, c.vcept to aequieset; in f)r confirm them. The mercenary 
bands of Sindis or P.'ilhans were in misendde plif'ht and clamorous 
for their i):iy. not haviti" been aceounted with for three years ; 
and they were to be seen hegginp in the streets of the capital, or 
hawking bundles of fonige on tlieir heads to preserve them from 
starvation. On the approach of the .Agent of the British Govern- 
ment, the ft)rms of accounts were gone through, .'uid they gave 
in aefpiittanees in fidl of demands, on condition of receiving HO 
per cent of their arrears ; but this was oidy a form, and with his 
dcj)artura (in about three weeks), thej' rfespaired even of that. 

The name of justice was unknown : — though, in allusion to 
the religion of the men in ]>ower, it was common to hear it said, 
“You may commit murder and no one will notice it; but woe 
to him who be.ats or maims a brute*, for dogs are publicly fed 
while the soldier starves.’’ In short, the sole f)bject of the faction 
was to keej) at a <listance sdl interposition that, might lead the 
jjrinec to omancii»ate himself from their' control. During the 
Agent's stay of nearly three weeks, he had several private inter- 
views with Raja .'\Ian. 'I'he knowicilgc he had of the history of 
In's ancestry and Ins own situation, and of the causes which had 
I)roduced it, failed not to beget a corresj)onding confidence ; and 
tlu •sc intervifMvs were j)assed in discussions on the ancient history 
of the country as well as ot> his own immediate affairs. The 
.Agent took leave witli these wonls : “ I know all the perils through 
which you have f)assed ; I am aware how j'ou surmounted them. 

which then guided his eoiaicils. Mr. Jtiithorford jiroeeeded afterwards to 
Kotfih, to o.vhiliif the nnne wnres; hat ho wns there eiitinlly an object of 
jcnloucy, (hough from lutteis of reeoitiiiiendiif ion from (he .•\gent, it wns 
icfiit strongly manifested. It furnished ovidenco tlmt such intcirferenco 
would never mierecd. Jt is well liLs mission did not (qiiicar to bo sanctioned 
by the /'ovcnimcnl. Whnt evil might not Ik* olTccted by iicrmitting nn- 
rcfitricU'd iimi im'juitiooM iotereoarsc with siirh pcojile, who enn, and do 
obtain all they |■(•((niro of onr jirodia-o without (ho presence of tho j)rodiicer.M, 
irho, wheflier within or without (ho jmlo of llio Comj)anj'’a service, will notr, 
I Irnst, 1)0 prematurely forced tin Itnjimtuiui, or it will iiSHtiredly hasten (lie 
day of in(;vi(iil)lu iiopanition ! 
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By your resolution, your external enemies are now gone : you 
have the British Government as a friend ; rely upon it with the 
same fortitude, and, in a very short time, all will be as you could 
desire.” 

Raja Man listened eagerly to' these observations. His fine 
features, though trained to bear no testimony to the workings 
within, relaxed with delight as he rapidly replied, “ In one twelve- 
months, my affairs Avill be as friendship could >vish.” To which 
the Agent rejoined, “ In half the time, Maharaja, if you are 
determined ” ; though the points to which he had to direct his 
mind were neither few nor slight, for they involved every branch 
of govermnent ; as 

Reforms in Marwar. — l. Forming an efficient administration 
[155]. 

2. Consideration of the finances ; the condition of the crown 
lands ; the feudal confiscations, which, often unjust, had caused 
great discontent. 

3. The reorganization and settlement of the foreign troops, 
on whose service the Raja chiefly depended. 

4. An effective police on all the frontiers, to put down tlie 
wholesale pillage of the Mers in the south, the Larklianis in the 
north, and the desert Sahariyas and IQiosas in the west ,* reforma- 
tion of the tariff, or scale of duties on commerce, Avhich were so 
heavy as almost to amount to prohibition ; and at the same time 
to provide for its security. 

Scarcely had the Agent left Jodhpur, before the faction, 
rejoiced at the removal of the only restraint on their narrow- 
minded views, proceeded in the career of disorder. Whether the 
object were to raise funds, or to gratify ancient animosities, the 
course pursued by the Diwan and his junto was the same, 
Ghanerao, the chief fief of Godwar, was put under sequestration, 
and only released by a fine of more than a year’s revenue. All 
the minor cliiefs of this rich tract suffered in the same manner, 
besides the indignity of having their lands placed under the control 
of a brother of the minister. ChandawaF was put under sequestra- 
tion, and only released on a very heavy fine. At length the Diwan 
had the audacity to put his hand on Awa, the chief fief of Marwar ; 
but the descendant of Champa replied, “My estate is not of to- 
day, nor thus to be relinquished.” Gloom, mistrust, and resent- 
1 [Fiftj'-flve miles S.W. of Jodhpur cifcj'.] 
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merit pcrviiticd the wliolc fciiclnl body. They snw u contemptible 
faction sporting with their lionour nnd possessions, from an idea 
they industrioiisl}' propagated, that an miseen but. miglily poivcr 
was at. hand to support their nets, given out as tiiosc of the prince 
If the Raja did dictate tlicni. he. took especial care it should not 
be seen ; for in the nhsonce of the British Agent, he once more 
resumed his sequestered habits, nnd appeared to take no interest 
in the government further than to promote a coalition between 
Akhni fhand and Fateh Raj, who was supported by a strong 
party of the chiefs, nnd the innueiicc of the favourite queen. But 
Akhai Cliand, who commanded, througli his creatures, all tlic 
resources of the country, nnd its strongholds, even to the castle 
of .Todlipur, rejected those overtures, and feigning tiiat tlicre 
wen; plots against his personal safety, left the city ; nnd the 
better to exclude his adversaries from the prince, resided entirely 
in the citadel. 

Crnelly of Raja Man Singh. — .Six months had thus fled, 'I'he 
fiat of Akhai Chatid was stqircme ; hr' alone was [I.'iO] visible; 
his order's alone were oheyerl. Raja .Man was only heard of n.s 
nn automaton, moving ns the Diwan pleased. But while tlie 
latter was thus basking in the full srrnshine of prosperity, enrich- 
ing himself and his dependents, execrated by the nobles and 
envied by his fellow-citizens, they Irenrd of his fall 1 Then, lire 
insanity of his master jiroved to he hrit a cloak to the intensily 
of his resentment. But a blind revenge worth! not have satisfied 
Baja i\Inn. Tire viol inis of his dec[) dissirnnlat ion, now in 
manacles, were itidtilgcd witfi Iropcs of Jife, which, with the. 
niiplicatron of lorlnre, made them reveal the plnndcr of prince 
and sabje'et. A scircdnle of fortj’ Jnkhs, or £100,000, was given 
in by the Diwan nnd iris dependents, nnd th(;ir nceonnts being 
seltlcd in this world, lhe\’ were strminarilj' dismissed to the other, 
with every mark of ignorriinj;^ which eorild add to lire horrors of 
death. Nngji, the Kiladnr,* nnd inisleader of the late regent 
prince, wit it Mrilji Dnndnl, one of the old allodial stock, had each 
a cup of poison, and their hodtes were Ihrown over tire ‘ Gate of 
Victory’ (Fateh I’ol). .livnraj, a brother of the Dnndnl, with 
Biliaridns Khichi, nnd the tailor, had their heads shaved, nnd 
their bodies were Jlting into the cascade henenth. Even the 
.s.'tered character of “ cxpntrntler of the Vedas.” and that of 
* [Cciiuiinndcr of I ho fort.] 
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revealer of the secrets of heaven ” 

Byas Sheodas, with Srikishan TnV protection ; and 

the long list of proscriptions Nao--^^ astrologer, were in 
and Mulji. had retirel on L to{h Tth 

Ms foUies, hadtecS pMce~r: "“n 

Baja Man and tPe n-o!, 1 srrengtJi. On the restoration of 

turned toVel anlS nT 

forgot they had been traitors Ha 

aian secured the ancient jewels of obtained their persons, 

favourites durino- 1 ^ f ® bestowed on these 

uuiiLLb auring the ephemeral swav of hi« «nn rrn„- 
demnation was then nnco»n j 4.1 ^ ^ris son. Their con- 
sents of the met f • f hurled over the battle- 

oontn.ite sm ™r ; “ T *“ '™‘ -«'■ 

the Twsto to 117 f ‘■'o “aatotes ol 

simnltaneousiy with hi™e« Tf°a T'' 

thus confined man-, many subordinate agents 

wealth • and’ h liberated on the disclosure of their 

aidant supplied Thf ^«>"“‘tations, Kaja Man ohtatocd 
million sterling ' enormous sum of a crore, or near one 

mTnf J ? • prosecution of what he termed a just punish- 

revenee f of a savage 

of the^law n- satisfied ndth inflicting the last penalty 

hold offie 1 nefarious Akhai Chand, and some of the house- 

to be n^A I ^ become dangerous, or their treason too manifest 
rest 3 r ; commanded the servibes of the 

Bm’tb « n ^ admiration of all conversant with these events. 

moL nnlUA r"""'' bo sought out 

tion were circumspection and dissimula- 

the ewt "ot relaxed, by his success. Several of 

few davl her had received, only a 

to thefr f highest proof of favour in additional lands 
11 rent-roll, and accident alone prevented a group of the 

Sa'chand“T i"*” «“ "hich had iavefeW 

^hafof N- ®“’™.S'nsh otPokaran, and his constant associate 

their dans '''■"• “d ‘he mino™ of 

, whose duty daily carried them to the court, as the 
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chief advisers of the prinee, formed a part of the administration 
of the Diwan, and they naturally took alarm upon his confine- 
ment. To obviate this, a deputation was sent, by the prince to 
tranquillize them bj’- the assurance that, in the confinement of 
the minister, rvliose rapacilj’^ and misconduct deserved punish- 
ment, the Raja had attained all his ends. Thus, in order to 
encompass the destruction of the Poknran chief, he would not 
have scrupled to involve all the rest. The prince, with liis own 
mouth, desired the confidential servant of Anar Singh, who was 
his personal friend, to attend with the others. Their distrust 
saved him. The same night, the mercenary bands, to the number 
of eight thousand men, with guns, attaeked Surlhan Singh in his 
dwelling. With one hundred and eighty of his clan, he defended 
himself against great guns and small arms, as long as the house 
was tenable, and then sallied out sword in hand, and, with his 
brother and eighty of his Icin, fell nobly in the midst of liis foes. 
The remainder retreated with their arms to defend Nimaj and 
their infant chief. This gallant defence, in which many of the 
townspeople were slain, prevented a repetition of the attempt 
against the Pokaran chief, who remained on the defensive ; until, 
seeing an opportunitj’-, he fled to his asylum in the desert, or ho 
woidd that day have renounced “ the sheath of the dagger which 
held the fortunes of Mnrwar,” and which now contained the 
accumulated revenge of four gcncral.ions : of Deo Singh, of 
Sabhala, of Sawai, and his own. His death would have termin- 
ated this branch of Ajit’s issue, adopted into the house of [158] 
Pokaran, in the history of which we have a tolerable picture of 
the precariousness of existence in Marwar.* 

What better commentary can be made on Raja Man’s char- 
acter, than the few recorded words addressed to Fateh Raj, 

* In a letter ntlcTressod to the Government on these events, dated July 7, 
1820, T observed, “ The danger is, that success may tempt liim to go beyond 
the lino of necessity, either for the ends of justice or security. If ho stops 
with the Pokaran chief, and one or two inferior, concerned in the coalition 
of 1800 and the usurpation of his son, with tho condign punishment of a 
few of tho civil officers, it will afford a high opinion of his character ; but 
if ho involves Awn, and tho other principal chiefs, in these proscriptions, 
ho may provoke a strife which will yot overwhelm him. Ho has done 
enough for justice, and oven for rovongo, wliich has boon carried too far 
as regards Surthan„Singh, whoso death (which I sincerely regret) was a 
prodigal sacrifioo.” 
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whom he sent for to the Presence, on the day succeeding these 
events ? “ Now you may perceive the reasons why I did not 
sooner give you office,” Tin's individual, the brother of the late 
Induraj, was forthwith installed in the post of Diwan ; and ivith 
the sinews of war provided by the late sequestrations, the troops 
were satisfied, while by the impression so sedulously propagated 
and believed, that he had onlj'’ to call on the British power for 
what aid he reqtiired, the vdiole feudal body was appalled : and the 
men, who would have hurled the tyrant from his throne, now only 
sought to avoid his insidious snares, more dangerous than open force. 

Nimaj was besieged and nobly defended ; but at length the 
son of Surthan capitulated, on receiving the sign-manual of liis 
prince promising pardon and restoration, guaranteed by the 
commander of the mercenary bands. To the eternal disgrace of 
the Raja, he broke this pledge, and the boy had scarcely appeared 
in the besieging camp, when the civil officer produced the Raja’s 
mandate for his captivity and transmission to the Presence. If 
it is painful to record this fact, it is pleasing to add, that even 
the mercenary commander spurned the infamous injunction. 
“ No,” said he ; “on the faith of my pledge (bachan) he sur- 
rendered ; and if the Raja breaks his word, I will maintain mine, 
and at least place him in security.” He kept his promise, and 
conveyed him to the Aravalli mountains, whence he passed over 
to, and received protection in Mewar. 

Estrangement of the Chiefs. — ^This and similar acts of treachery 
and cold-blooded t5T’anny completely estranged all the chiefs. 
Isolated as they were, they could make no resistance against the 
mercenary battalions, amounting to ten thousand men, exclusive 
of the quotas ; and they dared not league for defence, from the 
dreaded threat held over them, of calling in the British troops ; 

- and in a few months the whole feudal association of [159] Marwar 
abandoned their homes and their country, seeking shelter in the 
neighbouring States from the Raja’s cruel and capricious tyranny. 
To his connexion mth the British Government alone he was 
indebted for his being able thus to put forth the resources of his 
policy, which otherwise he never could liaA’^e developed either 
, "with safetj'' or effect ; nor at any former period of the history of 
Marwar could the most daring of its princes have undertaken, 
with any prospect of success, what Raja Man accomplished under 
this alliance. 
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These brnvc men found asjda in the neighbouring States of 
Kotah, Mcwar, Bikaner, and Jaipur. Even the faithful Anar 
Singh, rvliose fidelity no gratitude could ever repay, was obliged 
to seek refuge in exile. He had stood Man’s chief shield against 
the proscription of Raja Bhim, wlicn cooped up in Jalor, and sold 
his wife's ornaments, “ even to her nose-ring,” to procure him 
the means of subsistence and defence. It was Anar Singh who 
saved him when, in the attempt upon Pali, he was unhorsed and 
nearly made prisoner. He was among the four chiefs who 
remained by his fortunes when the rest deserted to the standard 
of the pretender ; ahd he was one of the same body, who rescued 
the trophies of their disgrace from the hands of their enemies 
when on the road to Jaipur. Last of all, he was mainly instru- 
mental in the Raja’s emancipation and in his resumption of the 
reins of governrneni . IVcll might the fur>' of his revenge deserve 
the term of madness 1 In a.d. 1821, the greater chieftains of 
Manvar, thus driven into exile, were endeavouring to obtain the 
mediation of the British authorities ; but another year had 
elapsed without the slightest advance to accommodation. Their 
conduct has been c.xcmplary, but their degrading position, 
dependent on the scanty resources of others, must of itself work 
a cure. Their manly remonstrance addressed to the British 
functionary is already before the reader.’ He did not hesitate 
to tell them, that if in due lime no mediation was held out, they 
must depend on themselves for redress I 

Such was the political condition of Manvar until the year 
1828. Had a demoniacal spirit of revenge not blinded Raja 
Man, he had a fine opportunity to lay the principles of order on 
a permanent basis, and to introduce those reforms necessary for 
his individual welfare as well ns for that of the State. He had 
it in his power to modify the institutions, to curb without destroy- 
ing the feudal chiefs, and [100] to make the whole subservient 
to the altered condition of affairs. Instead of having the glory 
of fixing the constitution of his countiy, he has (reposing on 
external protection) broken up the entire feudal association, and 
rendered the paramount power an object of hatred instead of 
reverence. 

Retrospect of Marwar History. — Having thus rapidly sketched 
the history of this interesting branch of the Rajput race, from 

Vol. I. p.228. 

von. 11 2 li 
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the destruction of their ancient seat of empire, Kanauj, and their 
settlement in the Indian desert more than six centuries ago, to 
the present day, it is impossible to quit the subjeet without a 
reflection on the anomalous condition of their alliance -with the 
British Government, which can sanction the existence of such a 
state of things as we have just described. It illustrates the 
assertions made in an early part of this work,^ of the ill-defined 
principles which guide all our treaties with the Rajputs, and 
which, if not early remedied, will rapidly progress to a state of 
things full of misery to them, and of inevitable danger to our- 
selves. These “ men of the soil,” as they ernphatically designate 
themselves, cling to it, and tlieir ancient and well-defined privi- 
leges, with an unconquerable pertinacity ; in their endeavours 
to presei-ve them, whole generations have been swept away, yet 
has their strength increased in the very ratio of oppression. 
■\Vliere are now the oppressors ? the dynasties of Ghazni, of Ghor, 
the IQiiljis, the Lodis, the Pathans, the Timurs, and the demoraliz- 
ing Mahratta ? The native Rajput has flourished amidst these 
revolutions, and survived their fall ; and but for the vices of 
their internal sway, chiefly contracted from such association, 
would have risen to power upon the ruin of their tyrants. But 
internal dissension inyited the spoiler ; and herds of avaricious 
Mahrattas and ferocious Patlians have reaped the harvest of their 
folly. Yet all these faults were to be redeemed in their alliances 
witli a people whose peculiar boast was, that wisdom, justice, and 
clemency were the corner-stones of their power : seeking nothing 
from them beyond the means for their defence, and an adherence 
to the %drtues of order. How far the protecting power has 
redeemed its pledge, in allowing years to pass nway without some 
attempt to remedy the anarchy we have described, the reader is 
in a condition to judge. If it be said that we have tied up our 
hands by leaving them free agents in their internal administra- 
tion, then let no offer of support be given to the head, for the 
oppression of the vassal and his rights, co-equal with those of 
the sovereign [161] ; and if our mediation caimot be exerted, let 
us ivithdraw altogether the checks upon the operation of their 
o'wn system of government, and leave them free agents in reality. 
A wiser, more humane, and liberal policy would be, to impose 
upon ourselves the task of understanding their political condition, 

» Vol. I. p. 146. 
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niul to use our just influence for the restoration of llicir intcninl 
prosperity, and with it the peace, present as well as prospective, 
of an important part of our empire. The policy which such views 
would suggest, is to support the opinion of the vast majorit}* of 
the Rathors, and to seize the first opportunity to lend at least 
our sanction to an adoption, from the Idar branch, of Rathor 
blood, not only uncontnminated, but heirs-prcs>imptivc to Jodhn, 
and exclude the parricidal line which will continue to bring misery 
on t he country. 1 f, however, we apply only our own monarchical, 
naj', despotic principles to this feudal society, and interfere but 
to uphold a blind tyranny, ^vhich must drive these brave chiefs 
to despair, it will be well to reflect and consider, from the acts we 
have related, of what they are capable. Verj- different, indeed, 
w<iuld be the deeds of proscribed Rajputs from those of vagabond 
Pindaris, or desultorj" Mahrattas ; and what a field for aggression 
aTid retreat 1 Rumour Jisscrts that they have already done 
themselves justice ; and that, driven to dcs[)cmlion, and with no 
power to mediate, the dagger has reached the heart of Raja Ilian ! 
If this he true, it is a retribution which might have been expected ; 
it was the only alternative left to the opj)rcssed chiefs to do them- 
selves justice. It is also said, that the ‘ pretended ’ son of Raja 
Rhim is now on the gaddf of .lodha. Tin's is deeply to be lamented. 
Raja Dhonkal will see only the party who cspotiscd his preten- 
sions, and the Poharan chief and faction will hold that place in 
lli(! councils of his sovereign, which of right belongs to tJie head 
of his clan, the Champawat chief of A^s•n, an exile in Mewar.' 
Jealousy, feuds, and bloodshed will be the consequence, which 
wnidd at once be averted by an ndojition from Idar. IVcrc a 
grand council of Rajputs to be convened, in order to adjust the 
(jueslion, nine-tenths would deckle as i)roj>oscd ; the danger of 

* Ifo ivnf) Ko wlion tlio natlior loft Tiulia in 1823. [In 1827 Dlionloil 
Singh rniced forces in Jniptir for tho invasion of Mrirn'ur. Man Singh 
donmmled aid from tho liritish Govenimcnt, which was refused. “ At tho 
Fame time, tho Jaipur State was conpidored to have acted in broach of its 
eneagemonts with Government by lumng allowed an armed oonfedoracy 
to form againut Jodhpur within its territory, ami atrong roinonfitrauccs 
worn addressed to tho JJarhar ; lastly, Jfiionhnl Singh was required to 
withdraw from the confederacy, and tho nobles Bottled their difTcronccs 
among themselves’’ (Ersldno iii. A. 72). In 183fl tho misgovernment of 
Jfuti Singli Jed to JlriliBh military intervention. Ho died on Gtli Scjitomher 
18)3.) 
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interference would be neutralized, and peace and tranquillity 
would be the boon bestowed upon thousands, and, what is of 
some consequence, future danger to ourselves would be avoided 
[162]. 


CHAPTER 16 

Extent o£ Marwar. — The extreme breadth of Marwar lies 
between two points in the parallel of the capital, namely, Girab, 
west, and Shamgarh, on the Aravalli range, east.. This line 
measures two hundred and* seventy British miles. The greatest 
length, from the Sirohi frontier to the northern boundary, is 
about two hundred and twenty miles.* From the remote angle, 
N.N.E., in the Didwana district, to the extremity of Sanchor, 
S.W., the diagonal measurement is three hundred and fifty miles. 
The limits of Marwar are, however, so very irregular, and present 
so many salient angles and abutments into other States, that 
without a trigonometrical process we cannot arrive at a cor- 
rect estimate of its superficial extent: a nicety not, '‘indeed, 
required. 

' Physical Features, Population. — The most marked feature 
that diversifies the face of Maru is the river Luni, which, rising 
on her eastern frontier at Pushkar, and pursuing a westerly course, 
nearly bisects the country, and forms the boundary between the 
fertile and sterile lands of Maru. But although the tracts south 
of this stream, between it and the Aravalli, are by far the richest 
part ofMarwar, it would be en’oneous to describe all the northern 
part as sterile. An ideal line, passing through Nagor and Jodhpur, 
to Balotra, will mark the just distinction. South of this line will 
lie the distriets of Didwana, Nagor, Merta, Jodhpur, Pali, Sojat, 
Godwar, Siwana, Jalor, Bhinmal, and Sanchor, most of which are 
fertile and populous ; and we may [163] assign a population of 
eighty souls to the square mile. The space north of this line is 
of a very different character, but this requires a subdivision ; for 
while the north-east portion, which includes a portion of Nagor, 
the large towns of Phalodi, Pokaran, etc., may be calculated at 
thirty, the remaining space to the south-west, as Gugadeo-ka-thal, 
or ‘ desert of Guga,’ Sheo, Barmer, Kotra, and Chhotan, can 

* [At present greatest length about 320 miles, greatest breadth 170 miles.] 
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scarcely be allowed ten. In round numbers, the population of 
Mam’ar may be estimated at two millions of souls.^ 

Classes o£ Inhabitants. — Of this amountj the following is the 
classification of the tribes. The Jats constitute five-eighths, the 
Rajputs two-eighths," while the remaining classes, sacerdotal,^ com- 
mercial, and sendle, make up the integral number. If this calcula- 
tion be near the truth, the Rajputs, men, women, and children, 
Avill amount to five hundred thousand souls, which would admit 
of fifty thousand men capable of bearing arms, especially when 
we recollect that the Jats or Jats arc the industrious class. 

The Rathors. — ^It is superfluous to expatiate on the peculiarities 
of the Rathor character, which we have endeavoured to extract 
from their owm actions. It stands deservedly high in the scale 
of the “ Thirty-six Tribes, ’’and although debased by one besetting 
sin (the use of opium), the Rathor is yet a noble animal, and 
requires only some exciting cause to show that the spirit, which 
set at defiance the resources of the empire in the zenith of its 
prosperity, is dormant only, not extinct. The reign of the present 
prince has done more, however, than even the arms of Aurangzeb, 
to deteriorate the Rathors. Peace would recruit their thinned 
ranks, but the mistrust sown in every house by unheard-of 
duplicity, has greatly demoralized the national character, which 
until lately stood higher than that of any of the circumjacent 
tribes. A popular prince, until witliin these very few years, 
could easily have collected a magnificent array, ek hap ke beie, 
‘ the sons of one father,’ round the ‘ gaddi of Jodha ’ : in fact, 
the panchas hazar tanvar Bathoran, meaning the ‘ fifty thousand 
Rathor swords,’ is the proverbial phrase to denote the muster of 
Maru, of which they estimated five thousand cavalry. This was 
exclusive of the household and foreign troops supported on the 
fiscal lands. The Rathor cavalry was the best in India. There 
were several horse-fairs, especially those of Ralotra and Pushkar 
where the horses of [1G4] Cutch and Kathiawar, the Jungle, and 
Multan, were brought in great numbers. Valuable horses were 
also bred on the western frontier, on the Luni, those of Rardara 
being in high estimation. But the events of the last twenty 

* [In 1911 tho population was 2,057,663.] 

“ [In 1911 respoctivoly 126 and 270 por niillo.] 

Tho district of Sanohor is almost entirely Brahman, forming a distinct 
tribe, called tho Sanchora Brahmans. 
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years appear to. have dried up every source of supply. The 
breeding studs of Rardara, Cutch, and the Jungle are ahnost 
extinct, and supplies from, the west of the Indus are intercepted 
by the Sikhs.^ The destruction of the predatory system, which 
created a constant demand, appears to have lessened the supply. 
So much for the general peace which the successes of Britain have 
produced. 

In periods of civil commotion, or when the safety of the State 
was perilled, we hear of one clan (the Champawat) mustering four 
^thousand horse. But if ever so many of “ the sons of Champa ” 
were congregated at one time, it is an extraordinary occurrence, 
and far beyond the demand which the State has upon their 
loyalty. To estimate what may be demanded of them, we have 
only to divide the rent-roll by five hundred rupees, the quali- 
fication for a eavaher in Maru, and to add, for each horse, two 
foot-soldiers. A schedule of the greater feudal estates shall be 
appended. 

Soil, Agriculture, Products. — ^The following is the classification 
of the different heads of soil in Marwar : Bekal, Chikni, Pila, 
and Safed. The first (whose etymology I know not) pervades 
the greater part of the country, beuig a light sand, having little 
or no earthy admixture, and only fit to produce bajra (millet), 
mung, moth (pulse), til (sesamum), melons and gawar." Chikni 
(fat), a black earth, pervades the district of Didwana, Merta, Pah, 
and several of the feudal lands in Godwar, Wheat and grain are 
its products. The Pila (yellow) is a sandy clay, cliiefly about 
Khinwasar ® and the capital, also Jalor and Balotra, and portions 
of other districts. • It is best adapted for barley, and that kind 
of wheat called pattagehun (the other is kathagehun) ; * also 
tobacco, onions, and other vegetables : the staple millets are 
seldom grown in this. The Safed (white) is almost pure silex, 
and grow's httle or notliing, but after heavy falls of rain,® 

^ [At present the horses of Mallani are most esteemed. By the “ Jungle,” 
the Lakhi Jangal is meant,] 

• [Gawar, the horse bean, Dolichus bifloms.'] 

® [In Nagor district, H.W. of Jodhpur city.] 

* [This variety is grown without irrigation (Erskine iii. A. 103).] 

® [The varieties of soil now recognized are ; matiyali, clayey loam ; 
bliuri, brown-coloured, and with less clay than matiyali ; rella, fine sand 
without clay ; magra or tharra, on the slopes of hUls, hard and containing 
pebbles (ibid. iii. A. 99).] 
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Tliu tlistricts south of the Luni, as Pali, SojaL, and Godwar, 
fertilized by the numerous petty streams llowng from the Aravalli, 
produce abundantly every species of gnu'n with the exception of 
bajra, which thrives best in n sandy soil ; and in Nagor and 
Merla considerable quantities of the richer grains are raised by 
irrigation from wells.. The c.xtensivc western divdsions of Jalor, 
Sanehor, and Rhinmnl, containing [RhlJ five hundred and ten 
towns and villages, which arc Khalisa, or ‘fiscal land,’ possess 
an excellent soil, with the advantage of the rills from Abu, and 
the great southern barrier; but the demoralized govemment of 
Raja Man never obtains from them one-third of their intrinsic 
capability, while the encroachment of the Sahari 3 ’ns, and other 
robbers from the Sindi desert, encroach upon them often with 
irnpuniU'. Wheat, barleys rice, jttnr (millet), vnmg (pulse), til 
(hcsamurn), arc the chief products of the richer lands ; while 
amidst the sandy tnicLs the\’ are confined to Imjra, vmng, and til. 
With good govcnniient, lilarwar possesses abundance of means 
to collect stores against the visitations which afilicl these northern 
regions : but prejudice steps in to aid the mvages of famine, and 
although water is near the surface in all the southern districts, 
the number of welN hears no projmrtion to those in Mewar. The 
great district of Nagor, of five huntired and sixty towns and 
villages, the appanage of the heirs*apj)arent of ,Maru, in spite of 
phj'sical <lilfictdties, is, or has been made, an exception ; and the 
immense sheet of .sandstone, on which a humid soil is embedded, 
has been pierced throughout bj' the energies of ancient daj'S, and 
contains greater aids to agriculture than manj- more fertile tracts 
in the eountrj’. 

Natural Productioits. — .Marwar cjin boast of some valu.ablc 
productions of her sterile plains, which make her aii object of no 
little importance in the most distant and more favoured regions 
of India. The salt lakes of Paehbluidra, Didwana, and Sambhar, 
arc mines of Wfsalth, and their produce is exi)orted over the 
greater part of Hindustan ; while to the marble quarries of 
Afaknina (n’hieh gives its name to the mineral), on her eastern 
frontier, all the sj)lendid edifices of the imperial cities owe 
their grandeur. 'J’he materials tised in the palaces of Delhi, 
Agra, their mosques, and tombs, have been convejxd from 
JMarwar.^ The quarries, until of late j’cnrs, jdcldcd a considerable 

’ (.MnUraim is 1;J inilen \V. of Sruahhiir Liiko. For its niiirblos kcq 
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revenue ; but the age for palace-building in these regions is no 
more, and posterity will ask with surprise the sources of such 
luxury. There are also limestone quarries near Jodhpur and 
Nagor ; and the concrete called kanlcar is abimdant in many of 
the districts, and cliiefly used for mortar. Tin and lead are 
found at Sojat ; alum about Pali, and iron is obtained' from 
Bliinmal and the districts adjoining Gujarat. 

Manufactures. — The manufactures of Marwar are of no great 
importance in a commercial point of view. Abundance of coarse 
cotton cloths, and blankets, are [166] manufactured from the 
cotton and wool produced in the country, but they are cliiefly 
used there. Matchlocks, swords, and other warlike implements 
are fabricated at the capital and at Pali ; and at the latter place 
they make boxes of iron^ tinned, so as to resemble the tin boxes 
of Europe. Iron platters for culinary purposes are in such great 
demand as to keep the forges constantly going. 

Commercial Marts. — ^None of these States are without traffic ; 
each has her mart, or entrepot j and while Mewar boasts of 
Bhilwara, Bikaner of Churu, and Amber of Malpura (the city of 
wealth), the Rathors claim Pali, which is not only the rival of the 
places just mentioned, but may make pretensions to the title of 
emporium of Rajputana. These pretensions we may the more 
readily admit, when we recollect that ni ne-tenths of the bankers 
and commercial men of India are natives of Marudes, and these 
cliiefly of the Jain faith. The laity of the Kliadatara sect send 
forth thousands to all parts of India, and the Oswals, so termed 
from the toivn of Osian, near the Luni, estimate one hundred 
thousand families whose occupation is commerce. All these 
claim a Rajput descent, a fact entirely unlcnown to the European 
enquirer into the peculiarities of Hindu manners. The wealth 
acquired in foreign lands, from the Sutlej to the ocean, returns 
chiefly to their native soil ; but as neither primogeniture nor 
majorats are sanctioned by the Jain lawgivers, an equal distribu- 
tion takes place amongst all the sons, though the youngest (as 
amongst the Getae of Asia, and the Jutes of Kent), receives often 
a double portion. This arises when the division takes place while 
the parent is living, being the portion set apart for his own 

Sleeman, Bumbles,' 318 ; Hervey, Some Records of Crime, }. 100. The 
best marbles in Rajputana are found at Makrana, Tonkra in Kishangarh, 
Kharwar in Ajmer, and Raialu in Jaipur ; see Watt, Comm. Prod. 716.] 
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support, wliich ultimately falls to the youngest, with whom he 
probably resides. It would be erroneous to say this practice is 
c.vtensive ; though sufTicicnt instances exist to suppose it once 
was a principle.’ The bare enumeration of the tribes following 
commerce would fdl a short chapter. A priest of the Jains [167] 
(my own teacher), who had for a scries of years devoted his 
attention to form a catalogue, wliich then amounted to nearly 
eighteen hundred classes, renounced the pursuit, on obtaining 
from a brother priest, from a distant region, one hundred and 
fifty new names to add to his list. 

Pali was the entrepot for the eastern and western regions, 
w'hcrc the productions of India, Kaslimir, and China, were inter- 
changed for those of Europe, Africa, Persia, and Arabia. Caravans 
\lcitars), from the ports of Cutch and Gujarat, imported elephants’ 
teeth, copper, dates, gum-arabic, borax, coco-nuts, broadcloths, 
silks, sandal-wood, camphor, dyes, drugs, oxide and sulphuret of 
arsenic, spices, coffee, etc. In exchange, they exported chintzes, 
dried fruits, jira,^ asafoctida from Multan, sugar, opium (Kotah 
and Malwa), sUlcs and fine cloths, potash, shawls, dyed blankets, 
arms, and salt of liomc manufacture. 

Caravans. — ^Tlic route of the caravans was by Suigam,= Sanchor, 
Rhinmal, Jalor to Pali, and the guardians of the merchandise 

’ There is nothing which so much employs the assessors of justice, in 
those tribunals of arbitration, tho Pnnohn 3 'ats, as the adjudication of ques- 
tions of property. Tho liighcst compliment over paid to tho Author was 
bj' tho litigants of propertj’ amounting to half a million sterling, which had 
been going the rounds of various Panchnj'ats and appeals to native princes, 
alike unsatisfactory in their results. They agreed to admit ns final tho 
decision of a court of his nomination. It was not v^ithout hesitation I 
accepted tho mediation propounded through tho British suporintondont of 
Ajmer (Mr. tVildor) ; but knowing two men, whoso integrity ns well as 
powers of investigation were above all oncomiuin, I could not refuse. One 
of these had given a striking instance of indopondcnco in support of tho 
award his penetration had led him to pronounce, and which award being 
set aside on appeal, through faimurilisiu, ho abjured every future call as an 
arbitrator, - Ho was not a wealthy man, but such was tho homage paid to 
his intogritj’ and talents, that tho greatest despot in India found it politic 
to reaBKomblc tho court, have tho case reconBidorod, and permit justice to 
take its course. In like manner, his demand was, that, before ho agreed 
to devote his time to unravelling all tho intricneios of tho case, both litigants 
should sign a muchalka, or ‘ bond,’ to abide by tho award. I have no 
rccolloctiou how it terminated. 

" [Cumin, Ciminum cijminiim (Watt, Comm. Prod. 442).] 

“ [Suigaui iti Prdanpur State, near tho Ran of Cutch {BO, v. 348).] . 
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were almost invariably Charans, a character held sacred by the 
Rajput. The most desperate outlaw seldom dared to commit 
any outrage on caravans imder the safeguard of these men, 
the bards of the Rajputs. If not stjrong enough to defend 
their convoy with sword and shield, they would threaten 
the robbers with the chandni, or ‘ self-immolation ’ ; ^ and 
proceed by degrees from a gash in the flesh to a death-wound, 
or if one victim was insufiicient a whole body of women 
and children was sacrificed (as in the case of the Bamaniya 
Bhats), for whose blood the marauder is declared responsible 
hereafter. 

Decay of Commerce. The Opium Trade. — Commerce has been 
almost extinguished within these last twenty years ; and para- 
doxical as it may appear, there was tenfold more activity and 
enterprise in the midst of that predatory warfare, which rendered 
India one -wide arena of conflict, than in these days of universal 
pacification. The torpedo touch of monopoly has had more 
effect on the ICitars than the spear of the desert Sahariya, or 
Barwatia (outlaw) Rajput — against its bemunbing qualities the 
Charan’s dagger would fall innocuous ; it sheds no blood, but 
it dries up its chaimels. If the products of tlie salt-lakes of 
Rajputana were preferred, even at Benares, to the sea-salt of 
Bengal, high impost duties excluded it from the market. If the 
opium of Malwa and Haraoti competed in the China market with 
our Patna monopoly, again we intervened, not with high export 
duties, which we were competent to impose, but by laying our 
shaclcles upon it at the fountain-head. “ Aut Caesar, aut milhis,” 
is our maxim [ 168 ] in these regions ; and in a coimtry where our 
Agents are established only to preserve political relations and 
the faith of treaties, the basis of which is non-interference in the 
internal arrangement of their affairs — albeit we have not a single 
foot of land in sovereignty — yve set forth our parwanas, as peremp- 
tory as any Russian ukase, and command that no opium shall 
leave these coimtries for the accustomed outlets, under pain of 
confiscation. Some, relying on their skill in eluding our vigilance, 
or tempted by the high price wliich these measures produce, or 
perhaps reckoning upon our justice, and upon impunity if dis- 
covered, tried new routes, until confiscation brought them to 
submission. 

^ [See p. 816.] 
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IVc then put an arbitrary- value upon the dnig, and forced (be 
groucr to conic to us, and even lake credit, to ourselves for con- 
sulting his interests. Even admitting tliat such price ivas a 
remuncniting one, founded upon an average of past years, still 
it is not the less arbitrarj*. No allouancc is made for plentiful 
or bad seasons, when the dnig, owing to a scarcity, wll bear a 
double price. Onr Icgislat ion is for “ all seasons and their change.” 
But this virtual infraction of the faith of treaties is not confined 
to the grower or retailer ; it affects others in a variety of Avays ; 
it injures our reputation and the welfare of those upon whom, 
for benevolent purposes, avc have forced our protection. The 
transit duties levied on opitun formed an item in the revenues of 
the princes of Hajputana ; but confiscation guards the passes 
of the Aravalli and Gujarat, and unless the smuggler Avrap up 
his cargo in ample folds of deceit, the Rajput niaj- go Avithout 
his amal-paui, the infusion of this jioison, dearer to him than 
life. It is in A'ain to urge that sullicicnt is alloAvcd for home 
consumption. IVho is to be the judge of this ? or Avho is so blind 
as not to see that any latitude of this kind would defeat the 
monojioly, which, iuijiolitic in its origin, gave rise in its progress 
to fniud, gambling, and neglect of more important agricnltiiral 
economy. But this policy must defeat itself : the excess of 
quantity produced Avill diminish the A-aliic of the original (Patna) 
monopoly, if its noAv deteriorated quality should fail to open the 
eyes of the quick-sighted Chinese, and c.xcludc it from the market 
altogether.^ 

Fairs. — There were tAvo annual fairs in liis country, MundAva 
and Balotra ; the first chiefly for cattle. The merchandise of 
various countries aaos exposed [100] and purchased'' by the mcr- 
chanCsof the adjoining .Stale.s, Jt commenced Avilh the month of 
Magh, and lasted during .six AAceks. The ol her Avas also for catf Ic 
of all kind.s, horsc.s, o.xen, camels, and the nierelmndise enumerated 
amongst the imports ajid exports of Pali. Persons from all parts 

* Tlio Author learns (lint iiaportnnt inodificntioim of thi.s sysfoni linvo 
hccii iimdo by tlio IcgislnliA'o nulhoriticH nt home : of their o.vlont ho fa 
ignorant, o.rcopt that rmminrrntioii to chiefs for the loss of tmuBit dutic.s 
hno not been omillcd. 'J'his is ns it nlirnild bn I [Tho opium question is 
litill in 11 Btnto of triini.ition. K.xport.s to Chinn were closed in lOb'!, and, 
owing to the lo«.’! of rovnnuc, compeiiflathm lina hccii nAvnrdctl to tho Native 
Stntca hy tho GoA'orninent of Jndin. For tho trndo up to 1011 hco JOI, iv. 
1112 ff. ; Walt, C'onim, Prod. (1908), 815 IT.] 
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of India frequented them ; but all these signs of prosperity are 
vanishing.^ 

Administration of Justice, — ^The administration of justice is 
now very lax in these communities ; but at no time were the 
customary criminal laws of Rajputana sanguinary, except in 
respect to political crimes,- which were very sunimarily dealt 
with when practicable. In these feudal associations, however, 
such crimes are esteemed individual offences, and the whole power 
of the government is concentrated to punish them ; but when 
they are conimitted against the community, justice is tempered 
with mercy, if not benumbed by apathy. In cases even of 
murder, it is satisfied with fine, corporal punishment, imprison- 
ment, confiscation, or banishment. Inferior crimes, such as 
larcenies, were punished by fine and imprisonment, and, when 
practicable, restitution ; or, in case of inability to pay, corporal 
punishment and confinement. But under the present lax system, 
when this impoverished govermnent has to feed criminals, it 
may be supposed that their prisons are not overstocked. Since 
'Raja Bijai Singh’s death, the judgment - seat has been vacant. 
His memory is held in high esteem for the administration of 
justice, though he carried clemehcy to excess. He never con- 
firmed a sentence of death ; and there is a saying of the criminals, 
yet extant, more demonstrative of Ins humanity than of good 
policy : “ Wlien at large we cannot even get rahri (porridge), 
but in prison we eat laddu (sweetmeat).” Here, as at Jaipur, 
confined criminals are maintained by indi-vudual charity,- and 
it is a well-known fact, that at the latter place, but for the 
humanity of the mercantile classes, especially those of the Jain 
persuasion, they might starve. 'Perhaps it is the knowledge of 
this circumstance, which holds back the hand of the government, 
or its agents, who may apply to their own uses the prison-fare. 
When once confined, the criminals are little thought of, and 
neglect answers all the ends of cruelty. They have, however, 
a source of consolation unknown to those who have passed “ the 
bridge of sighs,” or become inmates of . the oubhettes of more 
civilized regions. That fortitude and resignation wliich religion- 
alone can bestow on the one is obtained through superstition 
by the other ; and the prayers of the prison are poured forth for 
one of those -visitations of Pro-vidence [170], which, in humbling 
^ [For those fairs see Erskino iii. A. 206, 208.] 
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the proud, i)rompt,s ads of mere}' to others in order to ensure 
it to themselves.* The celestial phenomena of eclipses, whether 
of the sun or moon, nllhouph j)rcdicted by the Pandits", who for 
ages have }>o«sesscd the most approved Ihcorj’ for calculation, 
arc yet looked upon with religious awe by the mass, and as “ fore- 
boding change to princes.” Accordingly, when darkness dims 
the beams of .Smyn or Chnndni, the face of the prisoner of Jlaru 
is ligliled up with .smiles ; his deliverance is at hand, and he may 
join the crowd to hoot and yell, and frighten the monster Hnhu ® 
from his hold of the ” silver-moon.” ^ The birth of a .son to the 
j)rincc, and a new reign, arc events likewise joyful to him. 

Trial by Ordeal. — Tlic trial bj- .wg«n, literally ‘oath of purga- 
tion,’ or ordeal, still exists, and is occasionally had recourse to 
in M.'ini, as in other parts of llajputnna ; and, if fallen into 
desuetude, it is not that the.se judgments of God (ns they were 
styled in the days of European barbarism) arc lc.ss relied on, but 
that society is so unhinged that even these appeals to chance 
find Jio subjects for practice, excepting by Zalim Singh ; and he 
to the last carried on lu'.s antipathy to the Dakins (witches) of 
llaraoti, who were always .std)mittcd to the jjrocess by ‘water.’ 
Trial by ordeal is of verj" ancient date in India : it was by ‘ fire ’ 
that Rama proved the purity of Sita, after her abduction by 
Havana, and in the same manner ns practi.scd by one of otir 
Saxon l<ings, by making her walk over a red-hot ploughshare.* 
Re.sidcs the two most comtnon tests, by tire and water, ^.hcre is 
a third, that of washing the hands in boiling oil. It .should be 
slated, that, in all cases, not only the selection but the appeal 
to any of these ordeals is the volunlarj' act of the litigants, and 
chiefly after the Panchayals, or courts or arbitration, have 
failed. Where justice is denied, or bribery .shuts the door, the 
sufferer will djirc his adversary to the .vogHn.or submission to the 

* [Tiio Sfnfe jnil'i have boea reorgnnized, nnd humano treatment, of 
prisoaerfi is enforced (ICr«l:ino iii. A. lO.'l IT.).] 

* Tlio Itrtjpiits nnd Hindus in gonornl hold precisoly tlio snino iden, of tho 
cutmeof cclip.‘ic.s,nH tho Getnoof .Senndiimvia. [Tliiit is n form of syinpiithotic 
ningio : a.n pri’-oiiers nro rclonsod, no will tho siia and moon be freed from 
tho demon.] 

* Olmndr.imn. Tho moon is roprencated by nilver, which in csllod nftcr 
licr (or him) chatuU. 

* (According to tlio more common story, she walked through n pilo of 
burning wood.] 
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these courts of 

unanimity is required^; the JudgeT and ale!" 'I" 

hy the appeUant, ere liis case n ’ ^ ^ 

litigation is checked The «.• before the prince [171], 

The plaintU lays “t le hTlf”" 

tJie Patel of the villaae whee of the district, or 

defendant have the right of na The plaintiff and 

whence the members of the PanSa t ' 

tion is accordingly sent to the Patek ofThe u^ 

with their respective Patwaric m ^ villages specified, who, 

‘ village-court.’ Witnesses a agisters), meet at the Atai or 

throne,’ resembling the ancient _ ‘ ^”®^ance to the 
recorded by Herodotus.* This oath ^rh”"" Scythians as 
to Rajputs ; the other elacci! t ’ however, more restricted 
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it into effect, or prepL?-?^ ^ carries 

1. The IChalisa, or ‘ croim-lands.’ 

2. The salt lakes. 

3. Transit and impost duties. 

4. Miscellaneous taxes, termed Hasil. 

The entire amount of personal revenue of the princes of Marwar 

of ‘otnsii?sr/hff ?”'*’ “<> ‘^o i.trcd„ctto 

“ no p.r.™ S s^S P'oriM tS 

' nJrif r " 

(Heridotuf “os,'^”” “o S.ythi.ns J. by the royal b»rth 
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does not at present exceed ten lakhs of rupees (£100,000 sterling), 
though in the reign of Bijai Singh lialf a centurj’- ago, they yielded 
full sixteen lakhs, one-half of which arose from the salt lakes alone. 
Tlie aggregate reventie of the feudal lands is estimated as high 
as fift}’ lakhs, or £500,000. It maj’- be doubted whether at present 
thej' jdeld half this .sum.^ The feudal contingents are estimated 
at live thousand horse, besides foot, the qualification being one 
cavalier and two foot-soldiers for every thousand rupees of 
income.® This low estimate is to keep up the nominal value of 
estates, notwithstanding their great deterioration ; for a ‘ knight’s 
fee ’ of IManvar was formerly estimated at five hundred rupees. 

The sum of ten laldis, mentioned as the gross income of the 
prince, is what is actually realized by the trcasurj% for there are 
many public servants pro\ndcd for out of the crown-lands, whose 
estates are not included. 

Met hods of Revenue Co llection. — The revenues are collected 
from the rjmts in kind. A corn-rent, the only one recognized in 
ancient India, and termed Batai, or ‘ division,’ is apportioned 
equally [172] between the prince and the husbandman : a devia- 
tion from the more lenient practice of former times, which gave 
one-fourth, or one-sixth to the sovereign. Besides this, the 
cultivator has to pay the expense of guarding the crops, and also 
those who attend the process of division. An assessment of two 
rupees is made on every ten maunds,® which more than covers 
the salaries paid to the Sliahnas (watchmen), and Kanwaris,^ and 
leaves a surplus divided by the Patel and village register (Patwari). 
A cart-load of J:aThi (the stalks otjuar and bajra) is exacted from 
every cultivator as fodder for the prince’s cattle ; but this is 
commuted for a rupee, except in seasons of sc.arcity, when it is 
stored up. The other ofTiccrs, as the Patwaris and Patels, are 
paid out of the respective shares of the farmer and the cro^vn, 
namely, one-fourth of a scr each, from every maund of produce, 
or an eightieth part of the gross amount. The cultivators of 

* [TJio normal rovomio of tho State at the present time is about 60, and 
the expenditure 42 lakhs of nipccs (Erskino iii. A. 140 IT.).] 

® [The State now maintains two regiments of Imperial Service Lancers, 
1210 men, the whole force, including localj troops, being about 2700 (ibid. 
iii. A. 158 if.).] 

® The maund is about soyenty-fivo lbs. weight. 

* Kan, ‘ corn.’ 
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the Pattawats or feudal chiefs are much better off than those of 
the Ivlialisa : from them only two-fifths are exacted ; and in lieu 
of all other taxes and charges, a land-tax of twelve rupees is 
levied on every hundred bighas of land cultivated. The culti- 
vators repay this mild assessment by attachment to the chiefs. 

Poll Tax. — ^Anga is a poll-tax (from anga, ‘ the body ’) of one 
rupee, levied on adults of either sex throughout JMarwar. 

Cattle Tax. — Ghasmali is a graduated tax on cattle, or, as the 
term imports, the right of pasture. A sheep or goat is estimated 
at one anna (one-sixteenth of a rupee) ; a buffalo eight annas, 
or half a rupee ; and each camel, three rupees. 

Door Tax. — Kewari is a tax on doors (kewar), and is con- 
sidered peculiarly oppressive. It was first imposed by Bijai 
Singh, when, towards the latter end of his reign, liis chiefs rebelled, 
and retired in a body to Pali to concert schemes for deposing 
him. Thither he fruitlessly followed in order to pacify them, 
and on his return found the gates (kewar) of his capital shut in 
his face, and Bhim Singh placed upon the gaddi. To supply the 
pecuniary exigencies consequent upon this embarrassing situation, 
he appealed to his subjects, and proposed a ‘ benevolence,’ in aid 
of liis necessities, of three rupees for each house, giving it a 
denomination from the cause whence it originated. Viliether 
employed as a punishment of those who aided his antagonist, or 
as a convenient expedient of finance, he converted this temporary 
contribution into a permanent tax, which continued until the 
necessities of the confederacy against the [178] present prince. 
Raja Man, and the usurpation of the fiscal lands by the Pathans, 
made him raise it to ten rupees on each house. It is, however, 
not equally levied ; the number of houses in each tmvnship being 
calculated, it is laid on according to the means of the occupants, 
and the poor man may pay two rupees, wlaile the wealthy pays 
twenty. The feudal lands are not exempted, except in cases of 
special favour. 

jg aTr .-^In estimating the amount of the sair, or imposts of 
Marwar, it must be borne in mind that the schedule appended 
represents what they have been, and perhaps might again be, 
rather than what they now are. These duties are subject to 
fluctuation in all countries, but how much more in those exposed 
to so many visitations from predatory foes, civil strife, and 
famine ! There is no reason to doubt that, in the “ good old 
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times ” ofiMaru, the amount, nsiaken from old records, maj' linve 
been realized : — 


.lodhpur 



. ,Rs. 70,000 

Nagor . 



75,000 

Didwana 



10,000 

Parbatsar 



'14,000 

Mcrta 



11,000 

Kolia 



5,000 

.Talor 



25,000 

Pali 



75,000 

.Tasol and Balotra fairs 



41,000 

Bhinmal 



21,000 

Sanehor 



0,000 

Phalodi . 



41,000 


ToTAn 


'130,000 


The Danis, or colicclors of tiie customs, have monthl}’- salaries 
at the large towns, while the numerous petty agents are paid 
by a percentage on the sums collected. The.sair, or imposts, 
include all those on grain, whether of foreign importation, or the 
home-grown, in transit from one district to another. 

The revenue arising from the produce of the salt lakes has 
deteriorated with the land and commercial revenues ; and, 
though affected by political causes, is j^et the most certain branch 
of income, Tlie following schedule exhibits what has been derived 


from this lucrative source of we; 

Pachbhadra 
PJialodi 
Didwana 
Sambhar 
Nawa . 

ToTAn 


ulth [17-iJ 


Rs. 200,000 
100,000 

115.000 

200.000 
100,000 

715,000 


Banjaras ; Salt Trade. — This productive branch of industry 
still employs thousands of hands, and hundreds of thousands of 
oxen, and is almost entirely in the hands of that singular race of 
beings called Banjaras, some of whose fandas, or caravans, 
amount to <10,000 head of oxen. The salt is exported to cveiy 
region of Hindustan, from the Indus to the Ganges, and is uni- 
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versnlly known and sold under t^e title of Sambliar Lun, or ‘ salt 
of Sambliar,’ notwithstanding the quality of the different lakes 
varies, that of Pachbhndra, beyond the Luni, being most esteemed.' 
It is produced by natural evaporation, expedited by dividing the 
surface into pans by means of mats of the Sarkanda grass,- which 
lessens the superficial agitation. It is then gathered and heaped 
up into immense masses, on whose simimit they burn a variety 
of alkaline plants, such as the sajji,^ by which it becomes im- 
pendous to the weather. 

We may recapitulate wdiat the old archives state of the aggre- 
gate fiscal revenues in past times, amounting to nearly thirty 
lakhs of rupees. It would be hazardous to say to what extent 
the amount was overrated : 

1. Klialisa, or fiscal land, from 1484 towms 

and villages , , . . , Rs. 1,500,000 


-2. Sair or imposts ..... 430,000 

3. Salt lakes 715,000 

4, Hash, or miscellaneous taxes ; fluctuating 

and uncertain ; not less than . . 300,000 

Total . . 2,945,000 

Feudal and ministerial estates . . 5,000,000 

Grajstd Total . 7,945,000 


Thus the united fiscal and feudal revenues of Manvar are said 
to have amounted almost to eighty lalchs of rupees (£800,000). 
If they ever did reach this sum [175], which may be doubted, we 
do not err in affirming that they would not be overrated at half 
that amount. Large fortunes are said to centre in the families 
of the ex-ministers, especially the Singlii family, reported to be 
immensely rich. Their wealth is deposited in foreign capitals. 
But much bullion is lost to the currency of these countries by the 

1 The average selling price at Jodhpur is two rupees the maund ; four 
at Sainbhar and Didwana, and five at Paohbhadra, Phalodi, and Nawa. 
Why the price at the capital is 60 per cent lower than elsewhere, I know not,- 
even if this statement is correct. [On the Eajputana salt trade see Watt, 
Comm. Prod. 968 f. The present State income is now about 16 lakhs of 
rupees per annum (Brskine iii. A. 160 f.).] 

2 \SaccJiarim sara.'] 

3 [On the production of barilla (sajp khar) see Watt, op. cit. 112 ff.).] 
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habits of secretin" money. A verj' large treasure ■\vn,s discovered 
in Nngor by Bijai Singb. when demolishing some old buildings. 

lililitary Forces. — It only remains to state the mililarj' re- 
sources of the Rnthors, vhich flucluatc vilh their revenues. 
Tlic Rajas maintain a foreign mercenary' force ui)on their fiscal 
revenues to ovennve their own turbulent vassalage. These arc 
chiefly Rohilla and .Afglian infantr}', armed with muskets and 
matchlocks ; and having cannon atid sufficient discipline to act 
in a body, they arc formidable to the R.ajput cavaliers. Some 
years ago, R.aja Man had a corps of three thousand five hundred 
foot, and fifteen hundred horse, with twenty-five guns, com- 
manded by Ilindnl Khan, a native of Panii)at. He has been 
attached to the family ever since the reign of Bijai Singh, and is 
(or was) familiarly addressed kaka, or ‘ uncle,* by the prince. 
Tficre was also a brigade of those monastic militants, the Bishan- 
swamis, under their lca<ler, ICnimdns, consisting of seven hundred 
foot, three hundred horse, and an establishment of rockets (bliav), 
a very ancient ii\slnuncnt of Indian warfare, and mentioned long 
before gunpowder was used in Europe. At one period, the Raja 
maintained a foreign force amotmling to, or nt least m\islcrcd ns, 
eleven thousand men, of which nund>cr two thousand five hundred 
were cavalt^', with fifty-five guns, and a rocket establishment. 
Besides a monthly pay, lands to a considerable amount were 
granted to the commanders of the different legions. By these 
overgrown establishments, to maintain a .superiority over the 
feudal lords which has been undermined by the causes related, 
the demoralization and ruin of this country have been accelerated. 
Tile existence of such a species of force, opposed in moral and 
religious sentiment to the retainers of the State, has only tended 
to widen the breach between them and their head, and to destroy 
cverj* feeling of confidence. 

In IMcwnr there arc sixteen great ciiicfs ; in Amber, twelve ; 
in IMarwar, eight. The following table exhibits their names, 
elans, residences, and rated revenue. The contingent required 
by their princes may be estimated by the qualification of a 
cavalier, namel3', one for cverj’ five hundred rupees of rent flTOj. 


[Tadi.tj 
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Names of Chiefs. 

1 Clans. 

1 

j Places of Abode 

Revenue 

Remarks, 


FIRST CLASS. 

- 


I . Kesari Singh 

Cliampawat 

■ Awa 

100,000 

Premier noble of 

2, Bakhtawar 

Kumpawat 

1 Aaop 

50,000 

Marwar. Of this 

Singh 

I 

i 

i 

t- 

j 

sum, half is the 
original grant: the 
Testis by usurpation 
of the inferior 
branches of his clan. 

3. Salim Singh 

ChampaWAt 

! Pokaran 

100,000 

The Pokaran 
chief Is by far the 
most powerful in 
Marwar. 

4. Surthan Slngi) 

Uflawat 

' Nimnj 

60,000 

The fief of Ni- 
' maj is now under 
s e q uestratlon, 
since the last in- 
cumbent was put 
to death by the 
Raja. 

5. 

Mertla 

Rian 

25,000 

The Jfertla is 
deemed the bravest 
of all the Rathor 
clans. 

C. Ajifc Slngli 

1 

Mettla 

Glianemo 

50,000 

Tills feoff formed 
one of the sixteen 
great feoffs of Me- 
war. 

7. .. ; 

j 

Eatamsot 

Khlnwasar 

40,000 

The town, wliich 
Is large, has been 
dismantled, and 
several villages 
sequestrated. 

The only foreign 
chief in the first 
grade of the nobles 
of M.arwar. 

8. ,. i 

j 

1 

t 

Bliatti Khcjaria 

, SBCOND CLASS 

25,000 

1. Sliconatli Singli j 

IJdnwat 

Kiichaman 

50,000 

A chief of con- 
siderable power. 

2. Surfchnn Singli ' 

Jodlia 

Khari-ka-dewa 

25,000 


3. Prithl Singh 

XJdawat 

Chandawal 

25,000 


4. Tej Singh 

Do. 

Kliada 

25,000 

In exile. 

6. Anar Singli | 

Bhatti 

Ahor 

11,000 

0. Jeth Singh j 

Kumpawat 

Bagorl 

40,000 


7. Padam Singh 

Do, 

Gajslnghpura 

25,000 


8. 

' 0. Kartan Singh 

Mertla 

Mehtri 

40,000 


Udawat 

Marot 

15,000 : 


10. Zallm Singh 

Kump.awat 

Bohat 

15,000 1 


11. Sawal Singli , 

Jodha 

Chaupar 

16,000 1 


12. . . 1 


Budsu 

20,000 i 


13. Sheodan Singh ' 

Chanipawat 

Kaota (great) 

40,000 ! 


14. Zalira Singh 

Do. 

Harsola 

10,000 1 


15, Sawal Singh i 

Do. 

Degod 

10,000 i 


10, Hukm Singh 

Do. 

Kaota (little) 

11,000 1 



These are the principal chieftains of Marwar, holding lands 
on the tenure of service. There are many who owe allegiance 
and service on emergencies, the allodial vassals of Marwar, not 
enumerated in this list ; such as Barmer, Kotra, Jasol, Phulsund, 
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Birgnnw, Bankuria, Kaliiidri, Bariinda, who could muster a 
strong numerical force if their goodAvill were conciliated, and the 
prince could enforce his requisition. Tlic specified census of the 
estates niaj' not be c.vacUy correct. Tlic foregoing is from an 
old record, which is in all probability the best they have ; for so 
rapid arc the changes in these countries, amidst the anarchy and 
rebellion we have been describing, that the ci\dl ofTiccrs would 
deem it time thromi away, to form, as in past times, an exact 
pattabahi, or ‘ register ’ of feoffs. The ancient qualifieation was 
one horseman and two foot soldiers, “ when required,” for each 
five hundred rupees in the rental ; hut as the estates have been 
curUiilcd in extent and diminished in value, in order to keep up 
their nominal amount, one thousand is now the qualification [178].’ 

* fAt the present (imo the cst.itcs ntid septs of the lirifhor clnn to which 
the twelve nobles bcloiiK nro : Polcnran, Awn — Clminpriwnt ; Ilinn, Ahiin- 
was — Merlin ; Rnopur, Kiis, Nniinj, Agewn — Udawnt ; Khnnvn, Bhaclrninii 
— iTodhii. At n Dnrh.'ir the Clmniprovnts niid Kfinqifiwnls sit to the right 
and the .Todlins, ,^^er(i(ls, and Udawnls to the left of the Maharaja (Erskino 
iii. B. 10).] 




BOOK VI 

ANNALS OF BilCANER 


CHAPTER 1 

BircANi:n holds n secondary rank amongst the principalities of 
Rajputana. It is an offset of Manvar, its princes being scions 
of tire house of Jodha, who established themselves by conquest 
on the northern frontier of the parent State ; and its position, 
in the heart of the desert, has contributed to the maintenance of 
tlicir independence. 

Rao Bika, a.d. 14G5-1504.— It was in S. 1515 (a.d. 1459), the 
year in which Jodha transferred the scat of government from 
Mandor to Jodhpur, that his son Bika,’ under the guidance of his 
uncle Kandhal, led three hundred of the sons of Siahji to enlarge 
the boundaries of Rathor dominion amidst the sands of Maru. 
Bika was stimulated to the attempt by the success of his brother 
Bida, who had recently subjugated the territory inhabited by the 
IVIohils for ages. 

Such expeditions ns tiiat of Bika, undertaken expressly for 
conquest, •were almost [179] uniformly successful. The invaders 
set out with a determination to slay or be slain ; and these forays 
had the additional stimulus of being on “ fated days,” when the 
warlike creed of the Rajputs made the abstraction of territory 
from foe or friend a matter of religious duty. 

Bika, with his band of three hundred, fell upon the Sankhlas = 

‘ [According to Brskino (iii. B. 85) Bllca was born in 1439 ; loft Jodhpur, 
1405; founded Bikanor city, 1488.] 

- [Tlio Siinkhlas aro said to bo a Panwur clan, but tliis is not certain 
(Census Report, Rajputana, 1911, i. 260). Junglii is about 20 miles S. 6f 
Bikaner city.] 
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of Janglu, whom they massacred. Tliis exploit brought them in 
contact Avith the Bhattis of Pugal,^ the chief of which gave his 
daughter in marriage to Bika, Avho fixed liis headquarters at 
Kuramdesar, where he erected a castle, and gradually augmented 
his conquests from the neighbourhood. 

The Conquest o! the Jats. — ^Bika noAv approximated to the 
settlements of the Jats or Getae, who had for ages been established 
in these arid abodes ; and as.the lands they held form a consider- 
able portion of the State of Bikaner, it may not be uninteresting 
to give a sketch of the condition of this singular people prior 
to the son of Jodha establishing the feudal system of KajAvara 
amongst their pastoral commouAvealths. 

Of this celebrated and widely spread race we have aheady 
given a succinct account.^ It appears to have been the most 
-numerous as well as the most conspicuous of the tribes of ancient 
Asia, from the days of Tomyris and Cyrus to those of the present 
Jat prince of Lahore, Avhose successor, if he be endued with 
similar energy, may, on the reflux of population, find himself 
seated in their original haunts of Central Asia, to which they have 
already considerably advanced.^ In the fourth century Ave find 
a Yuti or Jat kingdom established in the Panjab ; * but how 
much earlier this people colonized those regions Ave are ignorant. 
-At every step made by Muhammadan poAver in India it en- 
countered the Jats. On their memorable defence of the passage 
of the Indus against Mahmud, and on the Avar of extirpation 
Avaged against them by Timur, both in their primeval seats in 
MaAyaru-l-nahr,® as Avell as east of the Sutlej, we have already 
enlarged ; wliile Babur, in liis Commentaries, informs us that, 
in all his irruptions into India, he was assailed by multitudes of 
Jats ® during his progress through the Panjab, the peasantry of , 

1 [About 120 miles N. of Bikaner city : the ruler at present is one of the 
loading nobles of the State.] 

• Vol. I. p. 127, History of the Rajput Tribes — Article, Jats or Getae. 

3 Ranjit has long been in possession of PeshaAvar, and entertained visAvs 
on Kabul, the disorganized condition of Avhich kingdom affords him a favour- 
able opportunity of realizing them. . ' 

^ See Insoription, p. 914. 

® [The land beyond the Osus.] 

8 “ On Friday the 14th (Dec. 29, A.n. 1626), of the first Rabi, aa'o arrived 
at Sialkot. Every time that I have entered Hindustan, the Jats and Gujar^ 
have regularly poured -doAvn in prodigious numbers from their hills , and 
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which region, now proselytes to Islam, arc chiefly of this tribe ; 
as -ivcll as the [180] militarj' retainers, who, as sectarian followers 
of Nanak, merge tlie name of Jat, or Jut, into that of Sikh or 
‘ disciple.’ * 

In short, whether as Yuli, Getae, Jals, Juts, or Jiits, this race 
far surpassed in numbers, three centuries ago, any other tribe or 
race in India ; and it is a fact that they now constitute a vast 
majority of the peasantry of western Rajwara, and perhaps of 
northern India. 

At wliat period these Jats established themselves in the Indiiin 
desert, ^ve are, as has been already observed, entirely ignorant ; 
but even at the time of the Rathor invasion of these communities 
their habits confirmed the tradition of their Scjd;hic origin. 
Tlicy led chiefly a pastoral life, were guided, but not governed 
by the elders, and with the exception of adoration to the ‘ uni- 
versal mother ’ (Bliavnni), incarnate in the person of a youthful 
Jatni, they were utter aliens to the Hindu tlicocracj\ In fact, 
the doctrines of the great Islamite saint, Shaildi Farid,' appear to 
Jiavc overlurnod the pagan rites brought from the Jaxartes ; and 
UTlhout any settled ideas on religion, the Jats of the desert 
jumbled all their tenets together. They considered themselves, 
in short, as a distinct class, and, as a Punia Jnt informed mc> 
“ their ivalan was far beyond the Five Rivers.” Even in the 
name of one of the six communities (the Asaieh), on whose sub- 
mission Bika founded his new State, we have nearly the Asi, the 
chief of the four tribes from the O.xus and Jaxartes, who over- 
tunicd the Greek kingdom of Bactria.' 

wilclB, in order to carry off oxon and buffnloos ” [Elliot-Dowson iv. 24]. 
TJio learned comniontator draws a distinction between the Jat inhabitants 
of Iho Panjab and of India, wliich i.s not innintainnblo. 

^ “ It i.s worthy of remark,” says Colonel Pitman (who accompanied 5b'. 
IClphinstono to Kabul), ” that in tho two first Doabchs (return of the oin- 
bass 3 ’) wo saw verj' few Sikhs, the Jnt cultivators of the soil being in general 
5Ioosuhnaun8, and in complete subjugation to the Sikhs.” 

• [Shaikh Farid, known as Slmldcnrgnnj, ‘ sugar-store,’ on account of 
Ilia supposed miraculous jiowcr of transmuting dust or salt into sugar, was 
disciple of the famous Saint, Kutbu-d-din Bakhtyar Kiiki. His life is 
supposed to have c.r tended from a.d. 1173 to 1205. His tomb at Ajudhan 
in the 5rontgoincry District is a scene of pilgrimage.] 

“ [He perlmjis refers to tho Asioi of Strabo (.\i. 8. 2), who cannot bo 
identificd-(Smith, Bill, 220). They have no connexion, except rosemblanco 
of name, with the Asaieh.] 
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The period of Rathor domination over these patriarchal com- 
munities was intermediate between Timur’s and Babur’s invasion 
of India. The former, who was the founder of the Chagatai 
dynasty, boasts of the myriads of Jat souls he “ consigned to 
perdition ” on the desert plains of India, as well as in Transoxiana ; 
so we may conclude that successive migrations of this people 
from the great “ storehouse of nations ” went to the lands east 
of the Indus, and that the communities who elected Bika as their 
sovereign had been established therein for ages. The extent of 
their possessions justifies this conclusion ; for nearly the whole 
of the territory forming the boundaries of Bikaner was possessed 
by the six Jat cantons, namely — 

1. Punia. 4. Asaich. 

2. Godara. 5. Beniwal [or Bhanniwal]. . 

3. Saharan. 6. Johya, or Joiya [181]. 


though this last is by some termed a ramification of the Yadu- 
Bhatti : an affiliation by no means invalidating their claims to he 
considered of Jat or Yuti origin.* 

Each canton bore the name of the community, and was sub- 
divided into districts. Besides the six Jat cantons, there were 
three more simultaneously wrested from Rajput proprietors ; 
namely, Bagor, the Kharipatta, and Mohila. The six Jat cantons 
constituted the central and northern, while those of the Rajputs 
formed the western and southern frontiers. 


Disposition of the Cantons at that period. 
Cantons. No. o£ Villages. Districts. 


1. Punia . • ■ 300 

2. Beniwal [or Bhanni- 

wal] . . • 150 

3. Johya . • • 000 

4. Asaich . . < 150 


Bahaduran, Ajitpur, Sidmukh, 
Rajgarh, Dadrewa, Sanku, etc. 

Bhukarka, Sondari, Manoharpnr, 
Kui, Bai, etc. 

Jethpur, Kumbhana, Maliajan, 
Pipasar, Udaipur, etc. 
Rawatsar, Barmsar, Dandusar, 
Gandeli. 


* The Jats of tho Agra province consider thomselves illegitimate descend- 
ants of the Yndns of Bnyana, and have a tradition that their tcatan [homo] 
is Kandahar. 
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Cantons. No. of VlUaffcs. Districts. 

5. Saran . . . 800 Kejar, Phog, Bucliawas, Sawai, 

Badinu, SirsOa, etc. 

G. Godara . . 700 Pundrasar, Gosainsar (great), 

Shaikhsar Garsisar, Gharibde- 
sar, Rangesar, Kalu, etc. 

Total in the six Jat 
cantons . . 2200 

7. Bagor . . . 300 Bikaner, Nal, Kela, Bajasar, 

Satasar, Chliattargarh, Randa- 
sar, Bitnokli, Bhavanipur, 
Jaimallsar, etc. 

8. Mohila . . . 140 Chaupar (capital of Mohila), 

Sonda, Hirasar, Gopalpur, 
Chanvas, Bidasar, Ladnun, 
Malsasar, ICharbuza-ra-kot. 

9. ICliaripatta, or salt 

district . . 30 

Grand Total . 2070 

With such rapidity tvere Stales formed in those times, that 
in a few years after Bika left his paternal roof at l\Iandor he was 
lord over 2G70 villages, and by a title far stronger and more 
legitimate than that of conquest — the spontaneous election of 
the cantons. But although three centuries have scarcely passed 
since their amalgamation [182] into a sovereignty, one-half of 
the villages cease to exist ; nor arc there now 1300 forming the 
raj of Surat Singh, the present occupant and lineal descendant 
of Bika.i 

The Jats and Johyas of these regions, who extended over all 
the northern desert even to the Gara, led a pastoral life, their 
wealth consisting in their cattle, which they reared in great 
numbers, disposing of the superfluity, and of the ghi (butter 
clarified) and wool, through the medium of Sarsot (Sarasvati) 
Bralimans (who, in these regions, devote themselves to traflic), 
receiving in return grain and other conveniences or necessaries 
of life. 

Blda conquers the Mobil Clan, — ^A variety of causes conspired 
[Mahuraja Surat Singh reigued A.n. 1788-1828.] 
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to facilitate the formation of the State of Bikaner, and the reduc- 
tion of the ancient Scythic simplicity of the Jat communities to. 
Rajput feudal syyay ; and although the success of his brother 
Bida over the Mohils in some degree paved the way, Ms bloodless 
conquest could never have happened but for the presence of a 
vice which has dissolved all the republics of the world. The 
jealousy of the Johyas and Godaras, the two most powerful of 
the six Jat cantons, was the inunediate motive to the propitia- 
tion of the “son of Jodha”; besides which, the commimities 
found the band of Bida, winch had extirpated the aneient Mohils 
when living with them in amity, most troublesome neighboms, 
li’urther, they were desirous to place between them and the 
Bhattis of Jaisalmer a more powerful barrier ; and last, not least, 
they dreaded the hot valour and “ thirst for land ” winch char- 
acterized Bika’s retainers, now' contiguous to them at Janglu. 
For these w'cighty reasons, at a meeting of the “ elders ” of the 
Godaras, it was resolved to conciliate the Rathor. 

Pandu was tlie patriarchal head of the Godaras ; Ms residence*" 
was at Shaikhsar.^ The * elder ’ of Ronia was next in ranlc and 
estimation to Pandu, in commimities where equality was as 
absolute as the proprietary right to the lands which each individu- 
ally held : that of pasture being common. 

Tile elders of Shaikhsar and Ronia w'ere deputed to enter 
into terms w'ith the Rajput prince, and to invest Mm ivitli 
supremacy over their community, on the foUoiving conditions : — 

First, To make common cause with them, against the Johyas 
and other cantons, ivith w’hom they were then at variance. 

Second, To guard the western frontier against the irruption 
of the Bhattis [183]. 

Third. To hold the rights and privileges of the community 
inviolable. 

On the fulfilment .of these conditions they relinquished to 
Bika and his descendants the supreme pow'er over the Godaras ; 
assigning to Mm, in perpetuity, the power to levy dhiiati, or a 

^ This town is named after the Islamite saint. Shaikh Farid of Pakpattan, 
who has a dargah here. He was greatly esteemed by the Jats, before the 
Bona Dea assumed the shape of 'a Jatni, to whom, imder the title of Kirani 
Mata, ‘ a ray of the- mother,’ all bend the head. [Her slu-ine is at Deshnok, 
about 26 miles S. of Bikaner city, and is a sanotuaiy (Hervey, jSome Eecords 
of Crime, i. 139).] 
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‘hearth tax,’ of one rupee on each house in the canton, and a 
land lax of two rupees on each hundred bighns of cultivated 
land wthin their limits. 

Apprehensive, however, that Bika or his descendants might 
encroach upon their rights, they asked what security he could 
offer against such a contingency ? The Rajput chief replied 
that, in order to dissipate their fears on this^ i\cad, as well as to 
perpetuate the remembrance of the supremacy thus vohmtarilj’- 
conferred, he would solemnly bind himself and his successors to 
receive the tiha of inauguration from the hands of the descendants 
of the elders of Shaikbsar and Ronia, and that the gaddi should 
be deemed vacant until such rite was administered. 

In this simple transfer of the allegiance of this pastoral people 
we mark that inslinclive love of libertj' which accompanied the 
Getac in all places and all conditions of society, whether on the 
banks of the Oxus and the .Taxartes, or in the sandy desert of 
India ; and although his polilic.al independence is now annihil- 
•nted, he is still ready even to .shed his blood if his .Rajput master 
dare to infringe his inalienable right to his bnpota, his paternal 
acres. 

Former Owners conferring Titles on their Successors. — It is' 
seldom that so incontestable a title to supremacy can be asserted 
as that which the weakness and jealousies of the Godaras con- 
ferred upon Bika, and it is a pleasing incident to find almost 
throughout India, in the obscr\’nnce of certain riles, the remem- 
brance of the original compact which transferred the sovereign 
power from the lords of the soil to their Rajput conquerors. 
Thus, in Mcw.ar, the fact of the power conferred upon the Guhilot 
founder Iw the Bhil aborigines is commemorated by n custom 
brought douTi to the present times. (See Vol. I. p. 202.) At 
Amber the .same is recorded in the important ofllccs retained by 
the Minns, the primitive inhabitants of that land. Both Kolah 
and Bundi retain in their names the remembrance, of the ancient 
lords of Haraoli ; and Bika’s dc.scendnnls preserve, in a twofold 
manner, the recollection of their bloodless conquest of the Jats. 
To this day the descendant of Pandu applies the unguent of 
royalty to the forehead of the successors of Bika; on»which 
occasion I he prince places ‘ the fine of relief,’ consisting of twenty- 
five pieces of gold, in the hand of the Jat. Itlorcover, the spot 
which he selected for his capilnl was the birthright of a .Tat, who 
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woxilcl only concede it for this purpose on the condition that his 
name should be linked in perpetuity ndth its suwender, Naira, 
or Nera [184], was t,he name of the proprietor, which Bika added 
to his own, thus composing that of the future capital, Bikaner.' 

Besides this periodical recognition of the transfer of power, 
on all lapses of the crown, there are annual memorials of the 
rights of the Godaras, acknowledged not only by the prince, but 
by all his Rajput vassal-kin, quartered on the lands of the Jat ; 
and although ‘ the sons of Bika,’ now multiplied over the country, 
do not much respect the ancient compact, they at least recognize, 
in the maintenance of these formulae, the origin of their power. 

On the spring and autumnal - festivals of the Holi and Diwali, 
the heirs of the patriarchs of Shaikhsar and Ronia give the iika 
to the prince and all liis feud.ality. The Jat of Ronia bears the 
silver cup and platter wliich holds the ampoule of the desert, 
while his compeer applies it to the prince’s forehead. The Raja 
in return deposits a vazarana of a gold mohur, and five pieces of 
silver ; the c]iieftains, according to their rank, following his 
example. The gold is taken by the Shaikhsar Jat, the silver by 
the elder of Ronia. 

Conquest of the Johya Tribe. — ^To resume our narrative : when 
the preliminaries were adjusted, by Bika’s swearing to maintain 
the rights of the community which thus surrendered their liberties 
to his keeping, they united their arms, and invaded the Johyas. 
This populous community, which extended over the northern 
region of the desert, even to the Sutlej, reckoned eleven hundred 
villages in their canton ; yet now, after the lapse of little more 
than three centuries, the very name of Johya is extinct. They 
apjjear to be the Janjulia of Babur, who, in his irruption into 
India, found them congregated with the Juds, about the cluster 
of hills in the first duaba of the Panjab, called ‘ the mountains 
of Jud ’ ; a position claimed by the Yadus or Jadons in the 
veiy dawn of their history', and called Jadu ka dang, ‘ the Jadu 
hills.’ ® This supports the assertion that the Johya is of Yadu 
race, wliile it does not invalidate its claims to Yuti or Jat descent, 

' [This is a folk etymology. The name is derived from Hindi ner, Skt. 
nagara, ‘ city ’—the ‘ city of Bika.’j 

^ Vide pp. 661, 695 for an account of these festivals. 

® [Elliot-Dowson iv. 232 ; the connexion of the mountains of Jud, to 
which the Author constantly refers, with the Yadavas is incorrect. 
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n.s will he furlher shown in the cnrly portion of the annnls of the 
Yadu-Rlmtlis.* 

The patriarchal licacl of the .Inhyns resided at Bliaropnl;^ 
his name \sas Shcr Rin"h [185]. lie nmstcred the strength of 
the canton, and for a long time withstood the continued efforts 
of the Rajputs and the Godaras ; nor was it until “treason had 
done its wors't,” by the murder of their elder, and the consequent 
possession of Bharopal, that the .lohyas suceumhed to Rathor 
domination. 

Foundation of Bikaner, a.tj. 1455-88. — With this accession of 
puwdr, Rika carried his arms westward and conquered Bagor 
from the Bhutlis. It was in this district, originally WTCstcd by 
the Bhallis from the JaLs, that Bika founded Jiis capital, Bikaner, 
on the loth Baisakh, S. 151.5 (a.d. 1189), thirty years after his 
fleparlurc from the parental roof at Mandor. 

When Bika was thus firmly established, his uncle Kandhal, 
to whose .spirit of enterprise he was mainly indebted for success, 
departed with his immediate kin to the northward, with a view 
of settling in fresh conquests. He successively subjugated the 
communities of Asaich, Bcniwal, and Sanin, which cantons arc 
mostly occui)icd by his descendants, styled Knndlmlot Rnthors, 
at this day, and although they form an integral portion of the 
Bikaner .Slate, they evince, in their independent bearing to its 
chief, that their estates were “ the gift of their own swords, not 
of his patents”; and they paj' but a reluctant and nominal 
obedience to his authority. When necessity or avarice imposes 
a demand for tribute, it is often met by a flat refusal, accompanied 
with such a comment ns this : “ Wlio made this Raja ? Was it 
not our common ancestor, Kandhal ? Who is he, who presumes 

' 1 presented a work on tlii.M rnco, entitled The Booh of the Johyas (sent 
me by the prime minisUir of .Tnisnlmcr) to the Itoynl Asiatic Society. Having 
obtained it jnst before leaving Itiijptitann, I never lind leisure to exninino 
it, or to pronounce on its value n.s nn liistoricnl document ; but nay work 
having reference to so singular a community can scarcely fail to furnish 
matter of interest. [The Joiya or .lohya tribe roprc,sont the anoioi\t Ya\id- 
boya or ‘ warlil:o ’ pcoj)les. It is incorrect to say that the name is extinct, 
bccauso they are found on tho flanks of the Sutlej down to its confluonco 
•with tho Indus ; in Bikaner in tho old bed of tho Qlmggar River below 
I’hatnor, their ancient seat ; in Lahore, FiroE 2 )ur, tho Dorajat, Multan, and 
tho Salt Range {Cunningham, Ancient Qeography, i. 05 ; Rose, Olossart/, ii. 
-110 ff.).] 

= fOne hundred and ton miles N.N.E. of Bikaner city.) 
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to Icv'j’’ tribute from us ? ” 
short by the emperor’s lieutenant in Slr”^ 
attempting tins important fortress. ’ ® 

diod in S. 1551 1604-26.— Eita 

the Bhatti chief of Pugal’ namelv NT daughter of 

and Garsi, who founded cirsisar ind^S^VT'™ 

g1“: 

nef Of Mahajfn anZTuZT/lTlZV"'^'’^^' 

■Ins right of primogeniture in favour of ht 2 T’’ 
succeeded in S. 1569. Hie a ^ brother Jeth, who 

to them. He had three sons • Hi kIi ^^PPanages assigned 

Aishpal [186], Jethai reduced ke ITJiTmiMt'’ ' 

independent Girasia eliiefs. and settled k k ' ” 
second son, Siahji. It was Jeth«* nic appanage of his 

of Bida,’ the first Rathor colonists of th?*° ^on^Pelled ‘the sons 
Ins supremacy by an annu-il tT-'h t f acknowledge 

Kalyan SinV^ 

1603. He had three sons: m Ra7« i succeeded in S. 

(3) Pritlii Singh. (2) Ram Singh, and 

Until aiio teign tt i^t 2 

ancient privileges. Their maint^it^ tbeir 

rather inconvenient by the now sunernh however, found 
oy tne now superabundant Rajput popula- 

» To the few who will peruse these annals of fli« a . 
interesting to observe the development of families n!, a ?if^ 
such distinctive patronymics, of their orisin Tn 'f u Maintenance, by 

State I shaU not enter at any length into the histtft^^^Tfu® remote 

are, with a change of names and scene, all prettv mbol, ri 
myself, after a succinct and connected genealogical rel confine 

of the people, the aspect, productions, and cokemr^!!'!"’ manners 

[Abu-1 Fazl {Alibarnama, i. 375) calls him Rag Lonlmrn^ country. 

Erskine (iii. A. 316) the second chief of Bficaner was ATam"’ According to 
Bika, who succeeded a.d. 1604, and 'died childless 

months.] ^cign of four 
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lion, and ilioy ^verc consequently dispossessed of all political 
nuthorily. With the loss of independence their military spirit 
decayed, and they sunk into mere tillers of the earth. In this 
rcigfn also Bikaner rose to importance amongst the principalities 
of the empire, and if the Jats parted with their liberties to the 
Bajput, (he latter, in like manner, bartered his freedom to become 
a Satrap of Delhi. On his father’s death, Rac Singh in person 
undertook the sacred duty of conveying his ashes to the Ganges, 
The ilhistrioiis Akbar was (hen emperor of India. Rac Singh 
and the emperor had married sisters, princesses of Jais.almcr.’ 
Tliis honne.vion obtained for him, on Jiis introduction to court 
by R.'ija i\Inn of Amber, the dignity of a leader of four thousand 
liorse, the title of Raja, and the government of Hissar. More- 
over, wlicn M.aldco of Jodhpur incurred the displeasure of the 
king, and was dispossessed of (he rich district of Nagor, it was 
given to Rac Singh. With these Imnours, and increased power 
ns one of (he king's lictitcnants, he returned to his dominions, 
and sent bis brother Ram Singh against Bbnlncr,* of which he 
made a coriqiicst. This torni was the chief place of a district 
belonging to the Bhnttis, originally Jats* of Yndu descent, hut 
who assumed this name on becoming proselytes to the faitli of 
Islam. 

Subjugation of tbo Johyas. — Ram Singli at the same time 
completely siihjugalcd the .Tohyas, who, always troublesome, 
bad recently attempted to regain their ancient independence. 
The Rajputs carried fire and sword into this country, of which 
they made n desert. Ever since it has remained desolate : the 
very name of Johya is lost, though the vestiges of considerable 
towns bear testimony to a remote antiquity. 

Traditions of Greek Settlements. — Amidst these ruins of the 

' [For Tlao Singli sco Ilogcrs-Tlovcridgo, jilcmolm of Jahangir, 130 /. 
According to (ho Akharndmn (ii. CIS) Akbar’s wife wns the clanghtor of 
JCnlnm, brother of Knlynmimll, lino of .Tnisnltnor. The 'I'uzul: (Atn, i. 477) 
Rnyn tlml her fntlior was RSwal Blilin, elder lirothor of Kalyaii. Porishta 
(ii. 234 ) says that Kalyaninall was her fatlior, and this statomont is accoptod 
by Krfikino (iii. A. 310) kco Elliot-Downon v. .330.} 

^ fNow known ns irnnumungarh, 144 miles N.E. of Bikaner city (Iff/, 
sriii. .38).} 

’ In tlio Annals of Jnifialmor tbo number of otTsots from tbo Yndu-Bbatti 
tribe, which nBsumed tho name of Jnl, will }>o neon ; an additional gromid for 
assorting that the Soytbic Yadu is in fact tho Ynti. 

v'or.. II 2 N 
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Johyas, the name of Sikandar Rumi (Alexander the Great) [187] 
has fixed itself, and the desert retains the tradition that the ruin 
called Rangmahall, the ‘ painted palace,’ near Dandusar, was 
the capital of a prince of this region punished by a visitation 
of the Macedonian conqueror. History affords no evidence of 
Alexander’s passage of the Gara, though the scene of his severest 
conflict was in that nook of the Panjab not remote from the lands 
of the Johyas. But though the chronicler of Alexander does not 
sanction our indulging in this speculation, the total darkness in 
which we appear doomed to remain with regard to Baetria and 
the petty Grecian kingdoms on the Indus, established by him, 
does not forbid our surmise, that by some of these, perhaps the 
descendants of Python, such a visitation might have happened.^ 
The saine traditions assert that these regions were not alwaj'S 
either arid or desolate, and the living chronicle alluded to in 
the note repeated the stanza elsewhere given, which dated its 
deterioration from the drying up of the Hakra river, which came 
from the Panjab, and flowng through the heart of this country, 
emptied itself into the Indus between Rohri Bhakkar'and Uchh. 

The affinity that this word (Hakra) has both to the Ghaggar, 
and Sankra,® would lead to the conclusion of either being the 
stream referred to. The former we know as being engulphed in 
the sands about the Hariana confines, while the Sankra is a 
stream which, though now dry, was used as a line of demarcation ' 
even in the time of Nadir Shah. It ran eastward, parallel with 
the Indus, and by making it his boundarj’-. Nadir added all the 
fertile valley of the Indus to his Persian kingdom. (See map.) 

® My informant of this tradition was an old inhabitant of Dandusar, and 
although seventy years of age, had never left the little district of his natmty 
until he was brought to me, as one of the most intelligent living records of 
the past. [General Hervey (Some Becords of Grime, i. 209) says that a 
trace of Greek art may he found in the Grecian ram’s head on the hilt of 
weapons in Bikaner. For traditions of descent from Alexander based on 
the Graeco-Bactrian kingdom see Sykes, Hist, of Persia, i. 257).] 

- The natives of these regions cannot pronounce the sibUant ; so that, 
as I have already stated, the s is converted into h. I gave as an example 
the name Jahilmer, wliich becomes ‘ the hill of fools ’ instead of ‘ the liill 
of Jaisah’ Sankra, in lilto manner, becomes Hankra. [Uchh in the Bahawal- 
pur State (IGI, xxiv. 82). For the Hakra depression see Malik Jluhammad 
Din (Baliawalpnr State Gazetteer, i. 3 ff.). The Ghaggar, once an affluent of 
the Indus, is lost in the sands hear Hanumangarh or BJiatner (IGI, xii. 
212 f.).] 
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Tlie only date this legendary stanza assigns for the catastrophe 
is the reign of the Sodha prince, Hamir. 

Ram Singh, having thus destroyed the power of future resist- 
ance in the Johj^as, turned his arms against the Punia Jats, the 
last who preserved their ancient libertJ^ They w'ere vanquished, 
and the Rajputs were inducted into their most valuable posses- 
sions. But the conqueror paid the penalty of his life for the 
glory of colonizing the lands of the Punias. He was slain in their 
expiring effort to shake off the yoke of the stranger ; and though 
the Ramsinghgots add to the numerical strength, and enlarge the 
territorj’’ of the heirs of Bika, they, like the Kandhalots, little 
increase the power [188] of the State, to which their obedience 
is nominal. Sidmukh and Sanku are the two chief places of the 
.Ramsinghgots. 

Thus, \vith the subjugation of the Punias, the political annihila- 
tion of the six Jat cantons of the desert was accomplished : they 
are now occupied in agriculture and their old pastoral pursuits, 
and are an industrious tax-paying race under their indolent 
Rajput masters. 

Rae Singh in Akhar’s Service. — ^Raja Rae Singh led a gallant 
band of his Rathors in all the wars of Akbar. He was dis- 
tinguished in the assault of Alimadabad, slaying in single combat 
the governor, Mirza Muliammad Husain.^ The, emperor, who 
knew the value of such valorous subjects, strengthened the 
connexion which already subsisted between the crown and the 
Rathors, by obtaining for prince Salim (afterwai’ds Jahangir) 
Rae Singh’s daughter to wfe. The unfortunate Parvez was the 
fruit of this marriage. 

Karan Singh, a.d. 1631-69. — ^Rae Singh was succeeded by his 
only son, ICaran, in S. 1088 (a.d. 1682),“ 

Karan held the ‘mansab of two thousand,’ and the govern- 

[His services are described in Atn, i. 367 5. Ferisbta (ii. 243) sa 3 ^s that 
Rao Singh killed Muhammad Husain after he was captured. According to 
another account, Alchar spoke kindly to his captive, and gave him into 
Rae Singh’s custody (EUiot-Dowson v. 307).] 

“ [According to Erskine {iii. A. 319,’ iii. B. 83) Dalpat Singh and Sur 
Singh were Raos between Rae Singh and Karan Singh. For these Chiefs 
see Ain, i. 369. Karan Singh, according to Musalman authorities, died in 
1666-7 (Manucciii. 22). In 1660 Aura’ngzob sent a force under Amir Khan 
to bring him to reason for his insolence in refusing to attend the Emperor’s 
Court (Jadunath Sarkar, Life of Aurangzib] iii. 29 f.).] 
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ment of Daulatabad, in his father’s lifetime. Being a supporter 
of the just claims of Data Shukoh, a plot •was laid by the general 
of his antagonist, mth whom he served, to destroy him, but which 
he was enabled to defeat by the timely intelligence of the Kara 
prince of Bundi. He died at Bikaner, lea-ving four sons: (1) 
Padma Singh, (2) Kesari Singh, (3) Mohan Singh, and (4) Anup 
Singh. 

This family furnishes another example of the prodigal sacrifice 
of Rajput blood in the imperial service. The two elder princes 
were slain in the storm of Bijapur, and the tragical death of the 
third, Mohan Singh, in the imperial camp, forms an episode in 
Ferishta’s History of the Dehhan [189].^ 

An'up Singh, a.d. 1669-98. — ^Anup Singh succeeded in S. 1730 
(a.d. 1674). For the services of his familj’^ he had the castle and 
lands of Adoni- conferred upon him, with ‘the mansab of five 

^ [J. Scott, Ferishia’s History of the DeMan, ii. 30.] The young desert 
chieftain, like all his tribe, would find matter for quarrel in the wind blowing 
in his face. Having received what he deemed an insult from the brother-in- 
law of the Shahzada, in a dispute regarding a fawn, he appealed to his 
sword, and a duel ensued even in the presence-chamber, in which young 
Mohan fell. The fracas was reported to his brother Padma, at no distance 
from the scene. With the few retainers at hand, he rushed to the spot, and 
found his brother bathed in his blood. His antagonist, still hanging over 
his victim, when he saw the infuriated Rathor enter, with sword and shield, 
prepared for dreadful vengeance, retreated behind one of the columns of the 
Amm Khass [Divan). But Padma’s sword reached him, and avenged his 
brother’s death ; as the record says, “ he felled him to the earth, clea'ving 
at the same place the pillar in twain.” Taking up the dead body of his 
brother, and surrounded by his vassals, he repaired to his quarters, where 
he assembled aU the Rajput princes serving with their contingents, as 
Jaipur, Jodhpur, Haraoti, and harangued them on the insult to their race 
in the murder of his brother. They all agreed to abandon the king’s arm 3 % 
and retire to their o-wn homes. A noble was sent to expostulate by Prince 
Muazzam ; but in vain. He urged that the prince not only forgave, but 
approved the summary vengeance taken by the Rathof ; they refused to 
listen, and in a body had retired more than twenty miles, when the prince in 
person joined them, and concessions and expostulations overcoming them, 
they returned to the cainp. It was subsequent to this that the two older 
brothers were slain. It is recorded of the surviving brother, that he slew 
an enormous lion in single combat. For this exploit, which thoroughly 
entitled him to the name' he boro (Kesari), ‘ the Lion,’ he received an estate 
of twenty-five villages from the king. He also obtained great renown for 
slaying a Habshi or Abyssinian chief, who commanded for one of the southern 
princes. 

® [Adoni in the Bellary District, Madras [IGI, v. 24 If.).]. 
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thousand,’ and the governments of Bijapur and Aurangabad. 
Anup Singli led Ins clans ivitli the head of his raee, the prince of 
Jodlipur, to quell a rebellion amongst the Afghans of Kabul, 
whieh ha\ang effected, he returned to the peninsula. Ferishta 
and the native annals are at variance on his deatli ; the former 
asserting that he died in the Deccan, while the latter say that 
he left that countrj^ disgusted wth the imperial commander’s 
interference about his ground of encampment, and that he died 
at Bikaner.^ He left two sons, Sarup Singh and Sujan Singh. 

Sarup Singh, a.d. 1698-1700. — Sarup, who succeeded in S. 
1705 (a.d. 1709), did not long enjoj”^ his honours, being IdUed in 
attempting to recover Adoni, wliich the emperor liad resumed 
on his father’s lea%dng the nrm 3 '.“ 

Sujan Singh, a.d. 1700-1735. — Sujan Singh, his successor, did 
nothing. 

Zorawar Singh, a.d. 1735-45. — Zorawar Singh became raja in 
S. 1798 (a.d. 1787). The domestic incidents of tliis, as of the 
preceding reigns, are without interest. 

Gaj Singh, a.d. 1745-88. — Gaj Singh succeeded in S. 1802 
(a.d. 174G). Throughout a long reign of forty-one years, this 
prince carried on border strife irith the Bhnttis and the Klimi of 
Bahawalpur. From the former he took Rajasar, Kcla, Raner, 
Salasar, Banipura, IMutalai, and otiicr villages of inferior note ; 
and from tlic IClian he recovered the important frontier castle of 
Anupgarh. • 

He laid waste, filling up the wells, a considerable tract of 
country west of the frontier post of Anupgarh, to prevent the 
incursions of the Daudputras.^" 

Raja Gaj had some celebrity from the number of his offspring, 
having had si.vty-onc children, though all but six were the ‘ sons 
of love,’ The legitimates were, Chhaltar Singh, who died in 
infancy ; Raj Singh, wlio was poisoned by the mother of Surat 
Singh, the reigning prince ; Surlhan Singh and Ajib Singh, both 
of whom fled the paternal roof to escape the fate of their elder 

* [IIo died at Adoni in ICOS (Erskino iii. A. 322).] 

“ [According to Erskino (iii. B. 80) ho died of smallpox in tho Deccan.] 

^ ‘ Tho children of David,’ tho designation of tlio tract and inhabitants 
subject to tho State of Bahawalpur, from its founder, Daiid Khan, a native 
of Soistan. [For tho Dfiudputra clan boo Bobo, Olossary, ii. 224 f. Their 
history is fullv eivon bv Jfalik 2\rulminiiind Din. JJaJirttvalimr Stale Gazetteer. 
i. 47 ff.] 
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brother, and are now at Jaipur Surat Singh, Raja of Bikaner; 
and Shyam Singh, who enjoys a small appanage in Bikaner. 

Raj Singh, a.d. 1788.— Raj Singh sueceeded his father, S. 
1848 (a.d. 1787), but he enjoyed the dignity only thirteen days, 
being removed by a dose of poison by the mother ^ of Surat Singh, 
the fifth son of Raja Gaj. The crown thus nefariously obtained, 
this worthy son [190] of such a parent determined to maintain his 
authority by like means, and to leave no competitor to contest 
his claims. He has accordingly removed by death or exile all 
who stood betvrcen him and the ‘ gaddi of Bika,’ 

Partap Singh, a.d. 1788. Usurpation of Surat Singh.— Raj 
Singh left two sons, Partap Singh and Jai Singh. On the death 
of Raj Singh, the office of regent, a word of ominous import in 
these regions, was assumed by Surat Singh, who, during eighteen 
months, conducted himself with great circumspection, and by 
condescension and gifts impressed the chiefs in his favour. At 
length he broke his plans to the chiefs of Mahajan and Bahaduranj 
whose acquiescence in his usurpation he secured by additions 
to their estates. The faithful Baklitawar Singh, whose family 
during four generations had filled the office of Diwan, discovered 
the scheme; though too late to counteract it, and the attempt 
was punished by imprisonment. Prepared for the last step, the 
regent collected foreign troops from Bhatinda ® and otlier parts, 
sufficient to overcome all opposition. The infant prince was 
kept secluded, and at length the regent issued the warrant in liis 
own name for the nobles to assemble at the capital. Except the 
two traitors emunerated, they to a man refused ; but instead of 
combining to oppose him, they indolently remained at their 
castles. Collecting all his troops, the usurper passed to Nohar, 
where he enticed the chief of Bhukarka to an interview, and 
lodged him in the fortress of Nohar.® Thence lie passed to 
Ajitpiira, which he plundered ; and advancing to Sankliu, he 
attacked it in form. Durjan Singh defended liimself with valour, 
and when reduced to extremity, committed suicide. His heir 
was put in fetters, and a fine of twelve thousand rupees was 
levied from the vassals of Sankhu. The commercial town of 

1 She was the sister of the Jhalai chief, heir presumptive to the ffoddi of 
Jaipur, on failure of lineal issue. 

" [In the Patiala State, Panjab.] 

® [Nohar and Bhukarka are about 120 miles N.Ii. of Bikaner citj’.] 
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Churu Avas next attacked ; it held out six months, Avhen the 
confined chief of Bhuliarka, as the price of his own freedom, 
treacherously offered to put the tyrant in possession. He rffected 
this, and a fine of nearly tw’O lakhs of rupees (£20,000) was offered 
to spare the tomi from plunder. 

By this act of severity, and the means it furnished, Surat 
returned to Bikaner, determined to remove the only bar between 
him and the erowm, his prince and nephew. In this he found 
some difilculty, from the virtue and vigilance of his sister, who 
never lost sight of the infant. Frustrated in all attempts to 
circumvent her, and not daring to blazon the murder by open 
violence, he invited the needy Raja of Nanvar to make proposals 
for his sister’s hand. In vain she urged her advanced period of 
life ; and in order to deter the suitor, that she had already been 
affianced to Rana Arsi of Mewar. All his scruples vanished at 
the dower of three lakhs, Avluch the regent offered [191] the 
impoverished scion of the famous Raja Nala.^ Her objections 
Avere overruled and she AA’as forced to submit ; though she not 
only saAV through her brother’s anxiety for her removal, but 
boldly charged him Avith liis nefarious intentions. He Avas not 
content Avith disaA^QAAing them, but at her desire gave her the 
most solemn assurances of the child’s safety. Her departure Avas 
the signal of his death ; for not long after he aa’us found strangled, 
and it is said by the regent’s oAvn hands, having in vain 
endeavoured to obtain the offices of the Mahajan chieftain as the 
executioner of his sovereign. 

Surat Singh, a.d. 1788-1828. — ^I'Juis, in one short year after 
the death of Raja Raj, the gaddi of Bika AA'as dishonoured by 
being possessed by an assassin of his prince. In S. 1857 (a.d. 
1801), the elder brothers of the usurper, Surthan Singh and Ajib 
Singh, who had found refuge in Jaipur, repaired to Bhatner and 
assembled the vassals of the disaffected nobles and Bhattis in 
order to dethrone the tyrant. But the recollection of his severities 
deterred some, Avhile bribes kept back others, and the usurper 
did not hesitate to advance to meet his foes. The encounter, 

^ The story of Nnla and Dainayanti (or Nal Daman, as it is familiarly 
called in these regions) is well known in oriental literature. IVom Nal the 
famed castle of Narwar is named, of which this suitor for tho hand of 
the Bikaner princess was deprived by Sindhia. [The famous tale of Nala 
and Dainayanti from tho JIaM{/7iarala is perhaps best knoAvn from Dean 
Milman’s version. Narwar is now in Gwalior State.] 
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which took place at Bigor, was obstinate and bloody, and three 
thousand Bhattis alone fell. This signal victory confirmed 
Surat’s usurpation. He erected a castle on the field of battle, 
which he called Fatehgarh, * the fort of victory,’ 

Flushed with this brilliant success, Surat Singh determined 
to make his authority respected both at home and abroad. He 
invaded his turbulent eormtrymen, the Bidawats, -and levied 
fifty thousand rupees from their lands.' Chirru,^ which had 
promised aid to the late confederacy, was once more invested and 
mulcted, and various other places were attacked ere they could 
join. But one solitary castle was successfully defended, that of 
Chhani, near Bahaduran. Here the usurper was foiled, and, 
after six months’ fruitless siege, compelled to return to his capital. 

Shortly after, he eagerly availed himself of an opportunity to 
punish the excesses of the Daudputras, and to withdraw attention 
from himself, by kindling a popular war against these powerful 
and turbulent neighbours. The occasion was the Kirani cliief of 
Tirhara demanding his aid against his liege lord, Bahawal Khan. 
As these border feuds are not extinguished even in these days of 
universal peace, it may not be uninteresting to see the feudal 
muster-roll of the desert clxiefs on such occmrences, as well as the 
mode in which they carry on hostilities. It was very shortly 
before that victory had preponderated on the side of the Rathors 
by a gallant coup-de-main of [192] the lord marcher of Bikaner, 
who carried the castle of Mozgarh ® in a midnight assault. The 
hero on this occasion was not a Rathor, but a Bhatti chief, in the 
service of Bikaner, named Hindu Singh, who gained ‘ immortality ’ 
by the style in which he scaled the walls, put Muhammad Maaruf 
Kirani, the governor, and the garrison to the sword, and brought 
away captive to Bikaner the governor’s wife, who was afterwards 
ransomed for five thousand rupees and four hundred camels. 

The outlaw who sought saran at Bikaner, on this occasion, was 
of the same tribe, Kirani, his name Khudabaklish (‘ gift of God ’), 
chief of Tirhara, one of the principal fiefs of the Daudputras. 
With all Iris retainers, to the amoimt of three hundred horse and 
five hundred foot, he threw Iiimself on the protection of Surat 
Singh, who assigned Iiim twenty villages, and one hundred rupees 
daily for his support. The Karanis were the most powerful vassals 

^ [Churu, about 100 mOes N.E.E. of Bikaner city.] 

2 [Possibly Mojarh, about 40 miles S.E. of Bahawalpur city.] 
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of Baha^val Khan, who might have paid dear for the resumption 
of Tirhara, whose chief promised the Rajput nothing less than to . 
extend his conquests to the Indus. Allured by this bait, the Kher 
was proclaimed and the sons of Bika assembled from all quarters. 




Horse, 

Foot. 

Guns. 


Abhai Singh, chief of Bhukarka 

300 

2000 



Rao Ram Singh, of Pugal 

100 

400 



Hathi Singh, of . Raner 

8 

150 



Karan Singh, of . Satasar 

9 

150 



Anup Singh . . Jasara 

40 

250 



IQiet Singh . . Jamansar . 

60 

350 



Beni Singh, of . Janglu 

9 

250 



Bhum Singh, of . Bithnok . 

2 

61 



Feudal retainers 

528 

3611 



Park under Maji Parihar . 

— 


21 

Foreign Brigade 

Khas Paiga, or household troop 

200 

— 


in the 

Camp of Ganga Singh 

200 

1500 

4 

Raja’s service. 

Do. of Durjan Singh 

60 

600 

4 


Anoka Singh I . . . ' . 

800 

— 



Lahori Singh 1 Sikh chieftains . 

250 

— 


Auxiliary Levies. 

Budh Singh j . 

250 

— 



Sultan laan Ufghans . 
Ahmad IChan/ 

400 

— 



Total 

2188 

5711 

29 


[193J. 

Attack on Bahawalpur. — The command-in-chief of this brilliant 
array was conferred on Jethra Mahto, son of the Diwan. On the 
13th of Magh 1856 (spring of 1800) he broke groimd, and the 
feudal levies fell in on the march by Kanasar, Rajasar, Keli, 
Raner, and Anupgarh, the last point of rendezvous. Thence he 
proeeeded by Sheogarh,^ Mozgarli, and Phulra, all of wliich were 
taken after a few weeks’ siege, and from the last they levied a 
lakh and a quarter of rupees, mth other valuables, and nine 
guns. They advanced to Khairpur," witliin three miles of the 

^ Its former name was Balar, one of the most ancient cities of the desert, 
as is Phulra, a Johya possession. 

[Not the Khairpur in Sind ; 38 miles N.E. of Bahawalpur city.] 
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Indus, when being joined by other refractory chiefs, Jethra 
marched direct on the capital, Bahawalpur, within a short 
distance of wliich he encamped preparatory to the attack. The 
Khan, however, by this delay, was enabled to detach the most ’ 
considerable of his nobles from the Rajput standard : on which 
the Bikaner Diwan, satisfied mth the honour of having insulted 
Bahawalpur, retreated with the spoils he had acquired. He was re- 
ceived by the usurper ndth contempt, and degraded for not fighting. 

Bhatti Invasion of Bikaner. — ^The Bhattis, smarting with the 
recollection of their degradation, two years after the battle of 
Bigor attempted the invasion of Bikaner, but were again repulsed 
Avith loss ; and these skirmishes continued until ,S. 1861 (a.d. 
1805), when Raja Surat attacked the IQian of the Bhattis in his 
capital, Bhatner. It capitulated after a siege of six months, 
Avhen Zabita IHian, with his garrison and effects, was per- 
mitted to retire to Rania, since which this place has remained 
an appanage of Bikaner. 

Attack on Jodhpur. — The coalition against Jodhpur was 
ruinous to Surat, AAdio supported tlie cause of the pretender, on 
Avhich the usurper expended tAventy-four lakhs of rupees, nearly 
five years’ revenue of this desert region. On this occasion, he 
led all liis troops in person against Jodhpur, and united in the 
siege, Avhich they were however compelled to abandon Avith 
dishonour, and retrograde to their several abodes. In con- 
sequence of this, the usurper fell sick, and Avas at the last 
extremity ; nay, the ceremonies for the dead Avere actually 
commenced ; but he recovered, to the grief and misery of his 
subjects. To supply an exhausted treasury, his extortions knoAV 
no bounds ; and having cherished the idea that he might com- 
pound his past sins by rites and gifts to the priests, he is sur- 
rounded by a group of avaricious Brahmans, who are maintained in 
lukury at the expense of his subjects. His cruelty keeps pace Avith 
his avarice and his fears. The chief of Bhukarka he put to death, 
notAvithstanding his numerous services. Nahar Singh of Sidmukli, 
Cyan Singh and Guman Singh of Gandeli, amongst the chief [194] 
feudatories of the State, shared the same fate. Churu Avas invested 
a third time, and with its cltief, fell into the tyrant’s hands. 

With this, system of terror, his increasing superstition, and 
diminished attention to public duties, the country is annually 
deteriorating in population and Avealth ; and as if they had not 
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miscrj’^ enough w-ithin, they Jiave not had a single good season for 
ycars.^ Omng to the disobedience of the northern chiefs, and 
the continual incursions of the Rahats, or ‘ Bhatti robbers,’ who 
sweep the land of cattle, and often cut and carry off entire crops, 
the peasant Jat, the ancient lord of the soil, is often left to the 
alternative of starvation or emigration. Manj’^ have consequently 
sought shelter in the British frontier territories, in Hansi and 
Hariana, where they are kindly received. Since the English have 
occupied Sirsa and the lands belonging to the Bhatti Bahadur 
Khan, the misfortunes of the cultivators of the northern parts of 
Bikaner have been doubled by the inroads of a band left without 
resource. In some parts, the Jats combine to protect themselves 
against these inroads : every hamlet has its post of defence, a 
lower of earth, on which is perched a watchman and kettledrum, 
to beat the alarm, which is taken up from village to village, and 
when an enemy is discovered, all arc in arms to defend their 
property. The unfortunate Jat is obliged to plough his fields 
Tinder the load of shield and sang, or heavy iron lance ; so that, 
at no distant period, the whole of this region must become as 
desolate as the tracts once possessed by the Johyas.= 

Such, at the end of three hundred and twenty-three ycai'S, is 
the change which a Rajput usurper has cffccled in the once 
comparatively populous communities of the Jats. From the 
founder, Bika, to the present tyrannical governor, there have 
been only eleven descents though thirteen reigns, giving an 
average of thirty years for the one, and twenty-live for the other : 
a fact wliich speaks forcibly for the general morality of the 
descendants of Bika. 

- Bidavati. — Before we enter on the physical aspect of the 
country, we must make mention of Bidavati, the lands of ‘ the 
sons of Bida,’ now an integral portion of Bikaner.® It will be 

' This account was drawn up in 1814. 

® 'While putting this to the press, rumour says that the chiefs of Biliaucr 
arc in open rebellion against tho Raja, who has applied, but without success, 
to the British Govommont for support.- This, if true, is as it should bo. 
[This rebellion occurred in 1810, and tho Maharaja invoked British aid. A 
treaty was signed on JIarch 9, 1818, by which Surat Singh and his successors 
became subordinate to tho British Govommont. A force under Brigadior- 
Gcnoral Arnold restored order (Erskinc iii. A. 320).] 

® [BTduvati, now Sujangarh, bounded on S. by Jodhpur, and E. by 
Shiiikh.iwati {ibid. iii. A. 390 f.).] 
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borne in mind that Bida, the brother of Bika, led the first Rajput 
colony from Mandor, in search of a fresh establisliment. His 
first attempt was in the province of Godwar, then belonging to 
■ the Rana : but his reception there was so warm, that [195] he 
moved northward, and was glad to take service with the chief of 
the Moliils. This ancient tribe is by some termed a branch of 
the Yadus, but is by others considered a separate raee, and one 
of the ‘ Thirty-six Royal Races ’ : aU are agreed as to its antiquity. 
The residence of the Mohil chief was Chhapar,^ where, with the 
title of Thakur, he ruled over one hundred and forty townships. 
Bida deemed circumvention better than open force to effect his 
purposes ; and as, according to the Rajput maxim, in all attempts 
‘ to obtain land,’ success hallows the means, he put in train a 
scheme which, as it affords the least cause for suspicion, has often 
been used for this object. Bida became the medium of a matri- 
monial arrangement between the Mohil chief and the prince of 
Marwar ; and as the relation and natural guardian of the bride, 
he conveyed the nuptial train unsuspected into the castle of the 
Mohils, whose chiefs were assembled to honour the festivities. 
But instead of the Rathor fair and her band of maidens, the 
valorous sons of Jodha rushed sword in hand from the litters and 
covered veliicles, and treacherously cut off the best men of 
Mohila. They kept possession of the inner fortress until tidings 
of their success brought reinforcements from Jodlipur. For this 
aid, Bida assigned to his father Ladnun and its twelve villages, 
now incorporated with Jodhpur. The son of Bida, Tej Singh, 
laid the foundation of a new capital, which he called after his 
father, Bidesar.® The community of the Bidawats is the most 
powerful in Bikaner, whose prince is obliged to be satisfied with 
almost nominal marks of supremacy, and to restrict his demands, 
which are elsewhere unlimited. The little region of the Mohilas, 
around the ancient capital Chhapar, is an extensive flat, flooded 
in the periodical rains from the surrounding tibas or ‘ sandhills,’ 
the soil of which is excellent, even wheat being abundantly pro- 
duced. This Oasis, as it is entitled to be termed, may be twenty- 
five miles (twelve cos) in extreme length, by about six in breadth. 
We cannot affirm that the entire Bidawat district of one hundred 
and forty villages, and to which is assigned a population of forty 

^ [On S. frontier of the State.] 

- [Bidesar or Bidasar is 64 miles S.S.T7. of Bikaner city.l 
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thousand to fifty thousand souls, one-third being Rathors, ‘ the 
sons of Bida,’ is -within this flat. It is subdmded into twelve 
fiefs, of which five are pre-eminent. Of the ancient possessors, 
the indigenous Mohils, there are not more than twenty families 
throughout the land of Mohila ; the rest are chiefly Jat agricul- 
turists and the mercantile castes. 

We do the sons of Bida no injustice when we style them a 
community of plunderers. Like the sons of Esau, “ their hand 
is against every man ” : and they are too powerful to fear retalia- 
tion. In former times they used to unite -wath the Larkhanis [196], 
another horde of robbers, and carry their raids into the most 
populous parts of Jaipur. In these habits, however, they only 
partake of the character common to all who inhabit desert 
regions. What nature has denied them, they wrest from those 
to whom she has been more bountiful. But it is to the absence 
of good government more than to natural sterility that we must 
attribute the moral obliquity of the Rajaputras, ‘ the offspring 
of regality,’ spread over these extensive regions, who little dis- 
criminate between meum and iuum, in all that refers to their 
neighbours. 


CHAPTER 2 

, Geography of Bikaner. — ^This region is but little known to 
Europeans, by whom it has hitherto been supposed to be a perfect 
desert, unworthy of examination. Its present condition bears 
little comparison with what tradition reports It to have been in 
ancient times ; and its deterioration, within three centuries since 
the Rajputs supplanted the Jats, almost warrants our belief of 
the assertion, that these deserts were once fertile and populous ; 
nay, that they are still capable (notwithstanding the reported 
continual increase of the sand) to maintain an abimdant popula- 
tion, there is little room to doubt. The princes of Bikaner used 
to take the field at the head of ten thousand of their kindred 
retainers ; and although they held extraordinary grants from 
the empire for the maintenance of these contingents, their ability 
to do so from their proper resources was undoubted. To other 
causes than positive sterility must be attributed the wretched 
condition of this State. Exposed to the continual attacks of 
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organized bands of robbers from -without, subjected internally 
to the never-ending demands of a rapacious government, for 
which they have not a shadow of advantage in return, it would 
be strange if aught but progressive decay and -wretchedness were 
tlie consequence. In three centuries [197], more than one-half 
of the -villages, wliich either voluntarily or by force submitted to 
the rule of the founder, Bika, are now without memorial of their 
existence, and the rest are gradually approximating to the same 
condition. Commercial caravans, which passed through this 
State and enriched its treasury mth the transit duties, have 
almost ceased to frequent it from the increasing insecurity of its 
territory. Besides the personal loss to the prince the country 
suffers from the deterioration of the commercial towns of Churu, 
Rajgarh, and Rani, which, as entrepots, supplied the country 
with the productions of. Sind and the provinces to the westward, 
or those of Gangetic India. Nor is this confined to Bikaner; 
the same cause affects Jaisahner, and the more eastern principali- 
ties, whose misgovernment, equally with Bikaner, fosters the 
spirit of rapine ; the Maldots of Jaisahner and the Larldianis 
of Jaipur are as notorious as the Bidawats of Bikaner ; and to 
these may be added the Sahariyas, IChosas, and Rajars, in the 
more western desert, who, in their habits and principles, are as 
demoralized as the Bedouins of Arabia. 

Extent, Population, Soil, Tihas or Sandhills. — ^Tlie line of 
greatest breadth of this State extends from Pugal to Rajgarh, 
and measures about one hundred and eighty miles ; while the 
length from north to south, between Bhatner and Mahajan, is 
about one hundred and sixty miles ; the area may not exceed 
twenty -two thousand miles.*^ Formerly they reckoned two 
thousand seven hundred towns, -villages, and hamlets scattered 
over this space, one-half of which are no longer in existence. 

Population. — ^An estimate of the population of this arid region, 
-without presenting some data, would be very unsatisfactory. 
The tract to the north-west of Jethpur is now perfectly desolate, 
and nearly so from that jpoint to Bhatner : to the north-east the 
population is but scanty, Avhieh observation also applies to the 
parts from the meridian of Bikaner to the Jaisahner- frontier ; 

^ [Bikaner is bounded on N. and W. by Baha-sralpxir ; S.W. by Jaisalmer; 

S. by Marwar ; S.E. by Shaikhawati of Jaipur ; E. by Lobaru and Hissar ; 
total area 23,311 square miles (IGI, vin. 202).] 
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while internally, from these points, it is more uniform, and equals 
the northern parts of Manvar. From a census of the twelve 
principal toAvns, with an estimate, furnished by well-informed 
inhabitants, of the remainder, we may obtain a tolerably accurate 
approximation on this point ; 


CSilef Towns. 

Number of Houses. 

Bikaner ..... 

12,000 

Nohar . . . ' . 

2,500 

Bahaduran ..... 

2,500 

Reni ...... 

1,500 

Rajgarh ..... 

3,000 

Churu ...... 

3,000 [198] 

Mahajan ..... 

. , 800 

Jethpur ..... 

1,000 

Bidesar ..... 

500 

Ratangarh ..... 

1,000 

Desmukli ..... 

1,000 

Senthal ..... 

50 

• 

28,850 

100 villages, each having 200 houses 

. • 20,000 

100 „ „ 150 „ 

15,000 

200 „ „ 100 „ 

20,000 

800 liamlets „ '30 each . 

24,000 

Total number of houses 

. 107,850 

Allowing five souls to each house, we have a total of 539,250 
souls, giving an average of twenty-five to the square mile, wliich 

I cannot think exaggerated, and making 

the desert, regions 

depending on Bikaner equal, in the density 
highlands of Seotland.^ 

of population, the 

Of this population, full three-fourths are the aboriginal Jats ; 
the rest are their conquerors, descendants of Bika, including the 
Saraswat Brahmans,® Charans, Bards, and a few of the debased 
classes, whose numbers, conjointly, are not one-tenth of the 


Rajputs. 

^ [In 1911 the population was 573,601, 4-79 souls per house.] 

2 [For the Saraswat or Sarsut Brahmans see Rose, Glossary, ii. 122 IT.] 
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Jats. — ^The Jats are the most wealthy as well as the most 
numerous portion of the community. Many of the old Bhumia 
landlords, representatives of their ancient communal heads, are 
men of substance ; but their riches are of no use to them, and to 
avoid the rapacity of their government, they cover themselves 
with the cloak of poverty, which is thrown aside only on nuptial 
festivities. On these occasions they disinter their hoards, Mhich 
are lavished with unbounded extravagance. They even block 
up the highways to collect visitors, whose numbers form the 
measure of the liberality and munificence of the donor of the fete. 

Sarsut, Saraswat Brahman. — Sarsut (properly Sarasvati) 
Brahmans are found in considerable numbers throughout this 
tract. They aver that they were masters of the country prior to 
the Jat colonists. They are a peaceable, industrious race, and 
without a single prejudice of ‘ the order ’ ; they eat meat, smoke 
tobacco, cultivate the soil, and trade even in the sacred kine, 
notwithstanding their descent from Sringi Rishi, son of Brahma. 

Charans. — The Charans are the sacred order of these re^ons 5 
the warlike tribes esteem [199] the heroic lays of the bard more 
than the homily of the Brahman. The Charans are throughout 
reverenced by the Rathors, and hold lands, literally, on the tenure 
of ‘ an old song.’ More wiU be said of them in the Annals of 
Jaisalmer. 

Malis, Nais. — Mails, Nais, gardeners and barbers, are im- 
portant members of every Rajput family, and to be formd in all 
the villages, of which they are invariably the cooks. 

Chuhras, Thoris. — Chuhras, Thoris, are actually castes of 
robbers : ^ the former, from the Lakhi Jungle ; the latter, from 
Mewar. Most of the chieftains have a few in their pay, enter- 
tained for the most desperate services. -The Bahaduran chief has 
expelled' all his Rajputs, and retains only Chuhras and Thoris. 
The Chuhras are Iiighly esteemed for fidelity, and the barriers 
and portals throughout this tract are in their custody. Tliey 
enjoy a very singular perquisite, wliich would go far to prove 
their being the aborigines of the country ; namely, a fee of four 

■ » [The Chuhras are the criminal branch of the Panjab sweepers (Rose, 
Glossanj, ii. 182 ff.). The Thoris are said to bo connected with the Aheris, 
a well-known criminal tribe {Census Reforl, Maricar, 1891, ii. 194). In 
Bahawalpur they resemble the Dhedh outcastes, who cat the flesh of dead 
animals (MaWi Muhammad Bin, Oazelleer, i. 155).] 
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copper coins on overj* fiend subject, when the funernl ceremonies 
arc over. 

Rajputs. — ^I’he Ralhors of Rikaner arc unchanged in their 
martial cpialificalions, hearing as Jiigh a reputation ns any other 
class in India ; and whilst, their brethren of Marssar, Amber, and 
iSIcwar liavc been for years groaning under the raj)acions visita- 
tions of Itlahraltas and Pathnns, their distance and the dinicnlties 
f»r the country Itave saved them from such ntllictions ; though, 
in Initli, they have had cnoitgh to endure at liomc. in the tjaanny 
of their ov.n hird. The Rathors of the desert iinvc fewer pre- 
judices tlian their more eastern brethren ; they will cat food, 
without cjupiiring by whom it was dressed, and will drink either 
wine or water, without asking to whom the cup belonged. They 
would make the best soldiers in the world if they would submit 
to discipline, .as they are brave, liardy, easily satished, and very 
patient; thmigh, on the other Jiand, they have imbibed some 
qualities, since their migration to these regions, which could oidy 
be enidicated in the rising generation : esj)ecially the inordinate 
use of opium, and smoking intoxicating herbs, in both wliich 
aceomplisiunent.s ‘ the sons of Rika ’ arc said to bear the palm 
from the rest of the Chhattis rajkula, the Thirty-six Royal Tribes 
of India. 'J'lie piyala, or ‘ cup,' is a favourite with every Rajput 
who e;m afford it, and is, fi.s well ns opium, u panacea for ennui, 
arising from the aljsencc of all mental stimukuits, in which they 
arc more deficient, from the nature of the eountrj’, than most of 
their warlike countrymen. 

Face o£ the Country. — 'I'I‘c whole of this principality, with the 
exception of a few isolated .spots, or oases, scattered here and 
there, consists more or less of sand. From the eastern to the 
western boundary, in the line of greatest breadth, it is one con- 
tinuous [200] plain of sand, though the Hbax, or .sandhills, com- 
mence in the centre of the coutAry, the principal chain running 
in the direction of Jaisalmcr, and shooting forth subordinate 
branches in every direction ; or it might be more correct to 
designate this main ridge, originating in the tracts bordering the 
eastern valley of the Indus, ns terminating its elevations about 
the heart of Riknner. On the uorlh-cast quarter, from Rnjgarh 
to Nohar and Rawatsar, the soil is good, being black earth, slightly 
mixed with sand, and having water near enough to the surface 
for irrigation; it ])roduce.s wlicnt, gram, and even rice, in eon- 
voL. n o 
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siderable quantities. The same soil exists from Bhatner to the 
banks of the Gara. The -whole of the Mohila tract is a fertile 
oasis, the tibas just terminating their extreme offsets on its 
northern limit : being flooded in the periodical rains, wheat is 
abundantly produced. 

Products o£ the Desert. — ^But exclusive of such spots, which 
are “ few and far betw’een,” -we caimot describe the desert as a 
•\vaste where “ no salutary plant takes root, no verdure quickens ” ; 
for though the poverty of the soil refuses to aid the germination 
of the more luxuriant grains, Providence has provided a counter- 
vailing good, in giving to those it can rear a richness and superiority 
unkno^vn to more favoured regions. The bajra of the desert is 
far superior to any grown in the rich loam of hlalwa, and its 
inliabitant retains an instinctive partiality, even when admitted 
to revel in the luxurious repasts of hfewar or Amber, for the 
vaiis or baiis or ‘ bajra cakes,’ of his native sandhills, and not 
more from association than from their intrinsic excellence. In a 
plentiful season they save enough for two years’ consumption, 
The grain requires not much water, though it is of the last im- 
portance that this little should be timely. 

Besides bajra we may mention moth and til ; ^ the farmer a 
useful pulse both for men and cattle ; the other the oil-plant, 
used both for culinary purposes and burning. IVheat, gram, and 
barley are produced in the favoured spots described, but in these 
are enumerated the staple products of Bikaner. 

Cotton is grown in the tracts favourable for wheat.® The 
plant is said to be septennial, even decennial, in these regions. 
As soon as the cotton is gathered, the shoots are all cut off, and 
the root alone left. Each succeeding year, the plant increases 
in strength, and at length attains a size unlcnoivn where it is more 
abundantly cultivated. 

Nature has bountifully supplied many spontaneous vegetable 
products for the use of man, and excellent pasture for cattle. 
Guar, Kachri, Kakri, all of the cucurbitaceous family, and water- 
melons of a gigantic size, are produced in great plenty.® The 
latter is most valuable ; for being cut in slices and dried in the 

® [Moth, phaseolus aconitifolius ; til, sesamum indicum-l 

® [Only a few acres of cotton are now grown. 2 " 

? [Quar, dolichos biflorus ; water-melons are known as malira ; a 

coarse variety of melon.] 
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inadar, grows to an immense height and strength in the desert ; 
from its fibres they make the ropes in general use throughout 
these regions, and they are reckoned superior, both in substance 
and durability, to those formed of mvnj (hemp), which is however 
cultivated in the lands of the BidaAvats. 

Their agricultural implements^ are simple and suited to the 
soil. The plough is one [202] of single yoke, either for the camel 
or ox : that with double yoke being seldom required, or cliiefly 
by the hlalis (gardeners), when the soil is of &Qme consistence. 
. The drill is invariably used, and the grains are dropped singly 
into the ground, at some distance from each other, and each 
sends forth a dozen to twenty stalks. A bundle of bushes forms 
their harrow. The grain is trodden out by oxen ; and the moth 
(pulse), which is even more productive than the bajra, by camels. 

Water. — This indispensable element is at an immense distance 
from the surface throughout the Indian desert, which, in this 
re.speet, as rvell as many others, differs very materially from that 
portion of the great African Desert in the same latitudes. Water 
at twenty feet, as found at Mourzook by Captain Lyon, is here 
unheard of, and the degree of cold experienced by him at Znela, 
on the winter solstice, would have “ burnt up ” every natural 
and cultivated production of our Hindu Sahara. Captain Lyon 
describes the thermometer in lat. 26°, within 2° of zero of Reaumur. 
Majors Denham and Clapperton never mark it under 40° of 
Fahrenheit, and mention ice, which I never saw but once, the 
thermometer being 28° ; and then not only the mouths of our 
mashaks, or ‘ water-skins,’ were frozen, but a small pond, pro- 
tected from the wind (I heard, for I saw it not), exhibited a very 
thin pellicle of ice. When at 30° the cold was deemed intense by 
the inliabitants of Maru in the tracts limiting the desert, and 
the useful ak, and other shrubs, were scorched and withered ; and 
in north lat. 25°, the thermometer being 28°, desolation and woe 
spread throughout the land. To use their own phrase, the crops 
of gram and other pulses were completely “ burnt up, as if scorched 
by the lightnings of heaven ” ; while thg sun’s meridian heat 
would raise it 50° more, or up to 80°, a degree of variability at 
least not recorded by Captain Lyon. 

At Deshnokh,^ near the capital, the wells are more than two 

^ [Twenty miles S. of Bikaner city, containing a temple of Kaniiji, the 
guardian deity of the Maharaja’s family.] 
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hundred cubits, or three hundred feet, in depth ; and it is rare 
that -water fit for man is found at a less distance from the surface 
than sixty, in the tracts decidedly termed thal, or ‘ desert ’ : 
though some of the flats, or oases, such as that of Mohila, are 
exceptions, and abundance of bracldsh -water, fit for cattle, is 
found throughout at half this depth, or about tliirty feet. All 
the wells are lined with basket-work made of phog t-vvigs, and the 
water is generally drawn up by hand-lines [203].^ 

Sar, or ‘ Salt Lakes.’ — ^There are a few salt lakes, which, through- 
out the whole of the Indian desert, are termed sar, though mone 
are of the same consequence as those of Manvar. The largest is 
at the town of Sar,® so named after the lake, which is about six 
miles in circumference. There is another at Chhapar about two 
miles in length, and although eaeh of them frequently contains a 
depth of four feet of water, this entirely evaporates in the hot 
winds, lea-ving a tlrick sheet of saline incrustation. The salt of 
both is deemed of inferior quality to that of the more southerly 
lakes. 

Physiography o£ the Country. — ^There is little to vary the 
physiography of tlxis region, and small occasion to boast either of 
its physical or moral beauties ; yet, strange to say, I have met 
>vith many whose love of country was stronger than their percep- 
tions of abstract veracity, who would dwell on its perfections, and 
prefer a mess of rabri, or porridge made of bajra, to the greater 
delicacies of more civilized regions. To such, the libas, or ‘ sand- 
ridges,’ might be more important than tlie Himalaya, and their 
diminutive and scanty brushwood might eclipse the gigantic 
foliage of this huge barrier. Verdure itself may be abhorrent tp 
eyes accustomed to behold only arid sands ; and a region -without 
tufans or ‘whirlwinds ’ ; or armies of locusts rustling like a 

® Water is sold, in all the largo towns, by the Mails, or ‘ gardeners,’ who 
have the monopoly of this article. Most families have large cisterns or 
reservoirs, called tanlcaa, which are filled in the rainy season. They are of 
masonry, -with a small trap-door at the top, made to exclude the external 
air, and having a look and key affixed. Some largo tankas are established 
for the community, and I understand this water keeps sweet for eight and 
twelve months’ consumption. [The proper form of the word seems to be 
tankh, iankha (Yule, Hobson- Jobson, 2nd od. 898 f. ; H. Bpveridge, The 
Academy, xlvi. 174).] 

® [About 40 milos N.W. of Bikaner city. The chief salt lakes are at 
Chhapar mid Lunkaransar (Erskine iii. A. 350).] 
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tempest, and casting long shadows on the.lands, might be deemed 
by the prejudiced, deficient in the true sublime. , Occasional!)’ 

. the sandstone formation rises above the surface, resembling a iew 
low isolated hills; and those who dwell on. the boundaries of 
Nagor, if they have a love of more decided elevations than their 
native sandhills afford, may indulge in a distant view of the 
terminations of the AravaUi. 

Blineral Productions. — ^The mineral productions of this countrj’ 
are scanty. They have excellent quarries of freestone in several 
parts, especially at Hasera, thirteen eoss to the north-east of the 
capital, which yield a small revenue estimated at two thousand 
rupees annually. There are also copper mines at Biramsar and 
Bidesar ; but the former does not repay the expense of worldiig, 
and the latter, Ka’ving been worked for thirty years, is nearly 
exhausted. 

An unctuous clay is excavated from a pit, near Kolait, in large 
quantities, and exported as an article of commerce, besides adding 
fifteen hundred rupees annually to the treasury. It is used chiefly 
to free the skin and hair from impurities, and the Ciitchi ladies 
are said to eat it to improve their complexions.^ 

Animal Productions. — ^The kine of the desert are highly 
esteemed ; as are the camels, especially those used for expedition 
and the saddle, which bear a high price," and are [204] considered 
superior to any in India. They are beautifully formed, and the 
head possesses much blood and symmetry. Sheep are reared jn 
great abundance, and find no want of food in the excellent grasses 
and shrubs which abound. The phog, jawas,^ and other pricldy 
shrubs, which are here indigenous, form the dainties of the camel 
in other regions. The Nilgae, or elk, and deer of every land, are 
plentiful ; and the fox of the desert is a beautiful little animal. 
Jackals and hyaenas are not scarce, and even lions are by' 
means unknmvn in Bikaner. 

Commerce and Manufa* ' 
mercial mart of this yyT*" 
caravans from all 

* [Multani 
and sometimes • 

- One th' ' 
average value. 

® [The ■■ 

« pr.w. r 
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came foniicrly direct by Unnsi-llisar — Dial of the eastern countries 
by Delhi, Rewnri, Datin', etc., consisting of silks, fine cloths, 
indigo, sugar, iron, tobacco, elr, ; fnun Ilaraoti and Mahra came 
opium, \vhich supplied tdl the R.ajpnt Stales ; from Sind, via 
.laisrdmer, and by caravans from Midtan and Sliikarpur, dales, 
wheat, rlee, /ang/s (silk vestments for women), fruits, etc. from 
P.'di, the imptjrts from maritime countries, tis sjtiees, tin. drugs, 
eoco-mils. elephants' teeth, etc. Much of this was' for internal 
constimplion, but the gnater p.irl a mere transit Ir.ide, which 
yielded considcmlde revenue. 

Woollens. — ^'I'he ^vool of the .sheep pastured in the desert is, 
honever, the stajile commodity both of junnufaetim; and trade in 
this region. It is worked inf<t every article of tlress, both male 
Jind female, and wtirn by all, rich and poor. It is produced from 
the loom, of every texture and quality, from the coarse hi or 
‘ bhmkcl,’ at three nii>ccs ja-r pair (six shillings), to thirty rupees. 
'I’Jie quality of thes<“ last is very fine, of an intermediate texture 
between the shawl and camlet, and without any nap ; it is nlway.s 
bordered with a slrijic of chocolntc brown or red. Of this qualify 
arc the dopofhis or 'scarfs' for the ladies, Turbims arc also 
mantifaclured of it, and though frequently rn)m forty lo.sixly*one 
feel in length, such is tlie fineness »)f the web, that they arc not 
bulky on the head. 

I’rom the milk of the sheep .and goat.s as well ns kine, g/if or 
‘cl.in'/ied butter’ is made, and fonns mi inqiortant nrlicic of 

tratle, 

Mnntifaclurcs in Iron, — 'I’lic Uikaneris work well in Iron, and 
have shops at the capital and all the large towns for the niami- 
facture of sword hlades, matehfoeks, daggers, iron Inncc.s, etc. 
'I'lie sword-handles, wliieh are often inlaid with variegated .steel, 
or burnished, an; in high request, and exjiurted to various jinrl-s 
of India. 'J'liey have also expert artisl.s in ivory, though the 
articles are cliicfly such as arc worn by females, as churiD, or 
* bracelets ’ (205]. 

Coarse cotton elotlis, for internal consumption, arc made in 
considerable qnnni ilics. 

Fairs. — Ammni fairs were lichf, in (he montii.sof Kurttik and 
PJialgun, at the towns of IColait and Gajncr,’ and frccpicntcd by 

* [Thcio townii nro rcspoctivoly, 2*5 inilcn S.W. luitl lit aiilM .S.IV. of 
Jirkniier city.] 
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the merchants of the adjacent countries. They were celebrated 
for cattle, chiefly the produce of the desert, camels, kine, and 
horses from Mifltan and the Lakhi Jungle,^ a breed now almost 
extinct. These fairs have lost all their celebrity ; in fact, com- 
merce in these regions is extinct. 

Government Revenues. — ^The personal revenues of the Raja 
were derived from a variety of sources : from the IChalisa, or 
‘ crown-lands ’ imposts, taxes on agriculture, and that com- 
pendious item which makes up the deficiencies in all oriental 
budgets, dand, or ‘ contribution.’ But with all these “ appliances 
and means to boot,” the civil list of this desert king seldom ex- 
ceeded five lakhs of rupees, or about £50,000 per annum.® The 
lands of the feudality are more extensive proportionally in this 
region than in any other in Rajputana, arising out of the original 
settlement, when the Bidawats and Kandhalots, whose joint 
acquisitions exceeded those of Bika, would not admit him. to 
hold lands in their territory, and made but a slight pecuniary 
acknowledgment of his supremacy. The districts in. wliich tlie 
crown-lands lie are Rajgarh, Reni, Nohar, Gharib, Ratangarh, 
Rania, and more recently Churu. 

The following are the items of the revenue : (1) Khalisa, or 
fiscal revenue ; (2) Dhuan ; (3) Anga ; (4) Town and transit 
duties ; (5) Paseti, or ‘ plough-tax ’ ; (6) Malba. 

Khalisa Lands. — l. The fisc. Formerly this branch of revenue 
yielded two lakhs of rupees ; but with progressive superstition 
and prodigality, the raja has aUenated almost two-thirds of the 
villages from which the revenue was drawn. These amounted 
to two hundred ; now they do not exceed eighty, and their 
revenue is not more than one lakh of rupees. Surat Singh is 
guided only by caprice ; his rewards are uniform, no matter what 
the service or the object, whether a Brahman or a camel-driver. 
The Khalisa is the only source which he considers he has merely 
a life-interest in. To supply the deficiencies, he has direct 
recourse to the pockets of his subjects. . 

1 [The tract S. of the Sutlej, having its E. limits at Ludhiana and Sunam ; 
to the S. of it lay the'Bhati desert (Manuooi i. 320, iv. 426). Its importance 
is shown by Aurangzeb appointing Muhammad Muizzu-d-din, eldest son of 
Sultan Muazzam, Eaujdar of the Lakhi Jungle, in a.d. 1706 (Bilimoria, 
Letters of Aurangzeb, 76.] 

® [At present the normal revenue of thp Stato is about 32 lakhs of rupees, 
or £213,000.] ' 
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Hearth-Tax. — 2. Dhuan may be rendered hearth-tax, though 
literally it is a smoke {dhuan) tax. All must eat ; food must be 
dressed ; and as they have neither chimneys nor glass -windows 
on which to lay the tax, Surat Singh’s chancellor of the exchequer 
makes the smoke pay a transit duty ere it gets vent from the 
various orifices of the edifice. It only amounts to one rupee on 
each house or family, but would form an important item if not 
evaded by the pOAverful chiefs ; still it yields a lakh of rupees. 
The town [206] of Mahajan, which was settled on Ratan Singh, 
son of Raja Nunkaran, on the resignation of liis right of primo- 
geniture and succession, enjoys exemption from this tax. It is 
less liable to fluctuation than other taxes, for if a -village becomes 
half-deserted, those who remain are saddled wth the whole. 
Dhuan is only Icnown to the two western States, Bikaner and 
Jaisalmer. 

Poll-Tax. — 3, Anga. This is not a capitation but a body tax 
(from anga, the body), and was established by Raja Anup Singh. 
It might almost be termed a property-tax, since it embraced 
quadrupeds as well as bipeds of every sex and age, and was 
graduated according to age and sex in the human species, and 
according to utility in the brute. Each male adult was assessed 
one anga, fixed at four annas (about sixpence), and cows, oxen, 
buffaloes, were placed upon a level with the lord of the creation. 
Ten goats or sheep -were estimated as one anga ; but a cornel was 
equivalent to four angas, or one rupee, which Raja Gaj Singh 
doubled. This tax, which is by far the most certain in a country 
perhaps still more pastoral than agricultural, is most providently 
watched, and though it has xmdergone many changes since 
it was originally imposed, it yet yields annually two lakhs of 
rupees. 

4. Savr, or ‘ imposts.’ This branch is subject to much fluctua- 
tion, and has diminished greatly since the, reign of Surat Singh. 
The duties levied in the capital alone formerly exceeded what is 
collected throughout the whole of his dominions ; being once 
estimated at above two laklis, and now under one. Of this 
amount, half is collected at Rajgarh, the chief commercial mart 
of Bikaner. The dread of the Rahats, who have cut off the 
commrmications with the Panjab, and the want of principle 
within, deter merchants from -visiting this State, and the caravans 
from Multan, Bahawalpur, and Shikarpur, which passed through 
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Bikaner to the eastern States, have nearly abandoned the route. 
The only duties of which he is certain are those on grain, of four 
rupees on every hundred maunds sold or exported, and which, 
according to the average sale price of these regions, may be 
about two per cent. 

Paseti. — 5. Paseti is a tax of five ^ rupees on every plough used 
in agi-iculture. It was introduced by Raja Rae Singh, in com- 
mutation of the corn-tax, or levy in kind, which had long been 
established at one-fourth of the gross produce. The Jats were 
glad to compound, and get rid of the agents of corruption, by 
the substitution of the plough-tax. It formerly jdelded two- 
lakhs of rupees, but with decreasing agriculture has fallen, like 
every other source, to a little more than one-half, but still yields 
a lakh and a quarter. 

Malba. — 6. Malba " is the name of the original tax which the 
Jat communities imposed [207] upon themselves, when they 
submitted to the sway in perpetuity of Bika and Ms successors. 
It is the land-tax ^ of two rupees on each hundred bighas of land 
cultivated in Bikaner. It is now unproductive, not realizing 
fifty thousand rupees, and it is said that a composition has been 
cfl'ected, by which it has been, or will be, relinquished ; if so, 
Surat Singh gives up the sole legitimate source of revenue he 
possesses. 

Recapihdation 

1. Klialisa, or fisc ^ ... Rs. 100,000 

2. Dhuan ..... 100,000 

3. Anga ... . . . . 200,000 


^ [Panch, from which the tax derives its name.] 

- [Malba properly means ‘sweepings, rubbish,’ then miscellaneous 
revenue.] 

® Mai is the term for land which has no irrigation but from the heavens. 


* Nohar district . 
Eeni 
Rania 
Jaloli 


84: villages 


24 

44 

1 


ff 


Revenue 
>» . 
ff 
ff 


Bs. 100,000 
10,000 
20,000 
6,000 


Totaljpriginal Fiscal Lands . 135,000 

since Rajgarh, Churu, and other places recovered. 
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(. Snir, iinpo'^ts ’ 
Pas-cU, pJongli-tax 
Mulba, laiitl-tax . 


Us. 75,000 
125,000 
50,000 


'I'OTAt, 


(550,000 


Hcj-idcs III!*:, llif> rullc.*'! amount arisiii/j to the prince from 
annual taxation, there are other itciii'^ a hieh oeea.sioimlly replenish 
the treason' of Suriil Sineh. 

Datoi. — Daloi is a triennial lax of live rujjecs levied on each 
plou"h.' It rvas instiltitcd by llaja Zoniwar Singh. The whole 
country is liable t<i it, with the exception of fifty villages in 
.\saichwati, .'ind, seventy of the Hcniwals, conditionally cxemj)ted, 
to guard the borders. It is- now frequently evaded by the feudal 
«’hieftains, and .selfiom yiedds a lakh of ru|>ec.s. 

In addition to these speeilie expcdirnl.s, there are tiuiny 
urbiintry* inelhods of increasing the “ ways anrl means " to .satisfy 
the nccc.ssities or avarice of (he present ruler, and [205] a (rain 
of dependent harpies, who prey tipon (In; eiillivaling |)cnsnntrj', 
or indu.slrioiis tnider. liy .such shifts, .Sunil .Singh ha.s been 
known to double his fixed revenue. 

Dand, Khushhali. — 'J'he terms Dand and Ivhu.shhali, though 
etymologically the antipodes of each other — the first meaning a 
‘compulsory contribution,' the other a ‘benevolence, or volun- 
tary,’ ’ — have a similar inlcrjiretalion in tlasse regions, and make 
the subjects of those parl.s devoutly pniy that their prince’s 
house may be one rather of mourning than rijoieing, and that, 
defeat rather than victory may be ullcndant. on liis arms. 

The term dand i.s coeval with Hindu legislation. The bard 


Chand deseribe.s it, and the chronicler of the 

life of the great 

' Iiiijw.st IJulira in old tinicfl, namely ; 

'i’mvri of Nunknran ..... 

. Its. 2,000 

Knjgarh 

10,000 

b'haildi.sar ..... 

5,000 

Opital — Itiknner 

75,000 

From Cluiru and other towns 

45,000 

' [Dunt, tlUnta, ‘ a tooth,’ then ' a ploughshare.'] 

137,000 


' KhunU incnn.'i ‘ happines.s, pleasure, volition ap ki l-huxJit, ‘at your 
pleasure.' - ‘ circunmtnuccs.'] 
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Siddhraj of Anhihvara, “ who expelled the seven Daddas,” or 
‘ great e\dls,’ whose initial letter was d, enumerates dand as one 
of them, and places it with the Dholis and Dakins, or minstrels 
and witches, ghdng it precedence amongst the seven plagues 
which his ancestors and tyrant custom had inflicted on the subject. 
Unliappily, there is no Siddliraj to legislate for Rajputana ; and 
were there fourteen Daddas by winch Surat Singh could swell 
his budget, he would retain them all for the oppression of the 
impoverished Jats, who, if they could, would be happy to expel 
the letter S from amongst them. But it is from the chieftain, 
the merchant, and the banker that the cliief sums are realized ; 
though indirectly the poor peasant contributes his share. There 
are fourteen collectors of dand,^ one to every chira or dhdsion, 
and these are furnished with arbitrary schedules according to 
the circumstances, actual or supposed, of each individual. So 
unlimited are these exactions, that the cliief of Gandeli for two 
years offered the collector of his quarter ten thousand rupees if 
he would guarantee him against any further demand during even 
twelve months ; and being refused, he tui’ned the collector out, 
shut the gates of his castle, and boldly bid Iris master defiance. 

One of his expedients to le\’y a Idiushhali, or ‘ benevolence,’ is 
worth relating : it was on the termination of his expedition 
against Bhatner, which added tliis celebrated desert and castle 
to his territory, and in wliich he was attended by the entire 
feudal army of Bikaner. On his return, “ flushed with conquest,” 
he demanded from each house throughout his dominions the sum 
of ten rupees to cover the expenses of the war. If the tyrant- 
ridden subjects of Surat Singh thus rejoice in liis successes, how 
must they feel for liis defeats ! To them both are alilte ominous, 
when every [209] artifice is welcomed, every villainy practised, 
to impoverish them. Oppression is at its height, and must work 
out its own cure. 

Feudal Levies. — ^The disposable force of all these feudal princi- 
palities must depend on the personal character of the Raja. If 
Surat Singh were popular, and the national emergencies demanded 
the assemblage of the lOier, or lev^e cn masse, of the “sons of 
Bika,” he might bring ten thousand Rajputs into the field, of 
whom twelve hundred might be good horse, besides the foreign 
troops and park ; but under present circumstances, and the 
1 This was written in ISIS. 
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rapid deterioration of every branch of society, it may be doubted 
whetber onc-half could be collected under his standard. 

The household troops consist of a battalion of foreign infantry, 
of five hundred men with five guns, and three squadrons of horse, 
about two liundred and fifty in number ; all under foreign 
leaders. This is independent of the garrison of the capital, whose 
commandant is a Rajput of the Parihar tribe, who has twenty -five 
villages assigned for the payment of his troops.* 

* [The State now supports for Imperial servico the well-known Camel 
Corps, called tlio Ganga Risfila.l 
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If ever the whole feudal array of Bikaner amounted to this, it 
Avould nssuredlj’^ be found difficult now, were the ban proclaimed, 
to assemble onc*fourth of this number [211]. 


Foreign Troops 

Foot. 

Horse. 

Guns. 

Sultan Khan .... 

— 

200 

• — 

Anokha Singh, Sikh . 

— 

250 

— 

Budh Singh Dewara . 

— 

200 

— 

Durjan Singh’s Battalion 

700 

4 

4 

(langa Singh’s Battalion 

1000 

2.7 

0 

Total Foreigners 

1700 

07D 

10 

Park ...... 

— 

— 

21 


1700 

070 

31 


CHAPTER 8 

Bhatncr. — Bliatncr, whicli now forms an integral part of 
Bikaner, was anciently 1 lie chief abode of another Jat community, 
so powerful as at one time to provoke the vengeance of kings, 
and at others to succour them when in distress. It is asserted 
that its name is in nowise connected with the Bhattis, who 
colonized it, but derived from the Bardai, or Bhat, of a powerful 
prince, to whom the lands were granted, and who, desirous to 
he tlie founder of a poetic dynasty, gave his i)rofessionnl title to 
the abode. In the annals of .Taisnlmer, it will be seen that there 
is another storj' accounting for the appellation, which recalls the 
founding of Carthage or Byrsa. Both legends arc improbable ; 
and the Bhatti annals confirm what might have been assumed 
without suspicion, that to a colony of this race Bhatncr owes its 
name, though not its existence. The whole of the northern part 
is called Ner in the ancient geogr.aphical nomenclature of Illanis- 
thali ; and when some of the Bhatti clans became proselytes to 
Islam, they changed the vowel « to w, to distinguish them from 
the parent slock, namely [212], Bhati for Bhatti.^ Wc shall, 

' [Blialnor, Bhalli-nagara, ' town of tlio Blinltis,’ tho Po-to-hi-lo or 
Blmf oHthala of tlio BiiddhiRt pilgrinis (Ctinniiiglmin, Avclnnl Qcography, 1-I7 ; 
Afill, x.xiii. (1887), 4 f.).] 
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Bhatner was attacked for “ having distressed him exceedingly 
on his invasion of IMultan,” w'hen he “ in person seoured the 
country, and cut off a tribe of banditti called Jats.” ^ In short, 
the Bhattis and Jats were so intermingled that distinction was 
impossible. Leaving this point, therefore, to be adjusted in the 
annals of the Bhattis, we proceed to sketch the history of the 
colony which ruled Bhatner when subjugated by tlie Rathors. 

The Bhatti Migration. — It was shortly after Timur’s invasion 
that a colony of Bhattis migi'ated from Marot and Phulra, under 
then’ leader Bersi, and assaulted and captured Bhatner from a 
[213] Muhammadan chief ; but whether one of Timur’s officers, 
or a dependent of Delhi, remains unloiown, though most prob- 
ably the former. His name, Chaghat Khan, almost renders this 
certain, and they must have made a proper name out of his tribe, 
Chagatai, of which he was a noble. This Khan had conquered 
Bhatner from the Jats, and had acquired a considerable territoiy, 
which the Bhatti colony took advantage of his return to invade 
and conquer. Sixteen generations have intervened since this 
event, which, bringing it to the period of Timur’s invasion, fur- 
nishes an additional reason for concluding the Klian of Bhatner 
to have been one of his nobles, whom he may have left entrusted 
TOth this important point of communication, should he meditate 
further intercourse with India. 

Bersi ruled twenty-seven years, and was succeeded by his son 
Bliairon, when the sons of Chaghat IClian, obtaining aid from the 
Delhi monarch, invaded Bhatner, and were twice repulsed with 
great loss. A third army succeeded ; Bhatner was invested and 
reduced to great straits, when Bhairon hung out a flag of truce, 
and offered to accept any conditions which would not compromise 
his castle. Two were named ; to embrace Islamism, or seal his 
sincerity by giving his daughter to the king. He accepted the 
first alternative, and from that day, in order to distinguish these 
proselytes, they changed the name of Bhati to Bhatti. Six 
chiefs intervened between Bhairon and 

Rao Dalich, surnamed Hayat IQian, from whom Rae Singh of 
Bikaner wrested Bhatner, and Fatehabad became the future 
residence of the Bhatti Khans. He was succeeded by 

Husain IChan (the grandson of Hayat), who recaptured 

^ [For Timur’s attack on Bhatner and on the Jats see Elliot-Dowson iii. 
420 ff., 487 ff., 428 f., 492 f.] 

VOL. n , 2 p 
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Bhatner from Raja Shujawan Singh, and it was maintained 
during the time of Husain Mahmud and Imam Mahmud, until 
Surat Singh made the final conquest of it from Bahadur lOian, 
father to the present titular head of the Bhattis,^ 

Zabita IHian, who resides at Reni, having about twenty-five 
villages dependent thereon.^ Reni was foimded by Rae Singh of 
Bilcaner, and named after liis queen (Rent), to whom it was 
assigned. It was taken by Imam Mahmud. The Bhatti lOian 
is now a robber by profession, and his revenues, which are said 
to have sometimes amounted to three lakhs of rupees, are extorted 
by the point of his lance. These [214] depredations are carried 
to a frightful extent, and the poor Jats are kept eternally on the 
alert to defend their property. The proximity of the British 
territory preventing all incursions to the eastward, they are 
thrown back upon their original haunts, and make the whole of 
this northern region their prey. To this circumstance is attri- 
buted the desertion of these lands, which once reared cattle in 
abundance, and were liighly valued. It is asserted that from the 
northern boundary of Bhatner to the Gara there are many tracts 
susceptible of high cultivation, having water near the surface, 
and many large spaces entirely free from tlial, or ‘ sandhills.’ To 
the drying up of the Hakra, or Ghaggar, many centuries ago, in 
conjunction with moral evils, is ascribed the existing desolation. 
According to tradition, tliis. stream took a westerly direction, by 
Phulra, where it is yet to be traced, and fell into the Indus below 
Uchh. The couplet recording its absorption by the sands of 
Ner has already been given, in the time of Rao Hamir, prince of 
Dhat. If the next European traveller who may pass through 
the Tnrtinn desert will seek out the representative of the ancient 
Sodha princes at Chor, near Umarkot, he may learn from their 
bard (if they retain such an appendage) the date of this prince, 
and that of so important an event in the physical and political 
history of their regions. The vestiges of large towns, now buried 
in the sands, confirm the truth of this tradition, and several of 

^ In S. 1857 (a.d. 1801) the celebrated George Thomas, for the sum of 
three lakhs, put the Bhattis into the temporary possession of Bhatner ; but 
the succeeding year it was again taken from them by the Rathors. 

- This memoir was written in 1813-14, and may contain many in- 
accuracies, from its very remote situation, and the difficulty of obtaining 
correct information. [Reni is 120 miles N.E. of Bikaner city, and is said .to 
take its name from a legendary Raja Renpril.J 
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them claim a high nnliqiiiLy ; such as the Rangrnnlmll, already 
mentioned, west of Bhalner, having snbtcn-ancan apartments 
still in good preservation. An aged unlive of Dandusar (twenty- 
five miles south of Bhalner) replied, to my inquiry ns to the 
recollcclions attached to this place, that “ it belonged to a Pninvar- 
prince who ruled once all these regions, when Silcandar Rumi 
.‘iltackcd them.” 

An cx-cumion from Ilansi Ilissar, our western frontier, into 
these regions, would soon put the truth of such traditions to the 
lest, as far as these reported rnins .are eoncerned ; though what 
might njjpear the remains of palaces of the Br.aniaras, the .Tohyas, 
and the .Tats of ancient day.s, to the luimble occupant of a hut 
in the desert, may only prove the foundations of some castellated 
building. But the same traditions are circulated with regard to 
the more western desert, where the same kind of vestiges is said 
to c.vist, and the annals make mention of capitals, the sites of 
which are now utterly unknown. Considering the safety, and 
comparative ease, with which .such a journey can be made, one 
cannot imagine a more agreeable pursuit than the prosecution 
of archaeological inquiries in the northern deserts of Rnjputana, 
where traditions abound, and where the existing manners, amongst 
such a diversity of tribes, would furnish ample mnlcrials [SB'S] for 
the portfolio, as well ns for memoirs. Its productions, .spon- 
taneous or cultivated, though its botanical as well ns zoological 
specimens may be limited, we know to be essentially different 
from those of Gangetic India, and more likely to find a parallel 
in the natural productions and phenomena of the great African 
desert. The Bhattis, the Khosas, the Rajars, the Sahariyns, the 
Mangalias, the Sodhas, and various other nomadic tribes, present 
a wide field for observation ; and the physiologist, when tired 
of the habits of man, may descend from the nobler animal to the 
lion, the wild ass, everj' kind of deer, the flocks of sheep which, 
fed on the succulent gi'asSc.s, touch not water for six weeks to- 
gether, while the various herbs, e.sculcnt jilanls and shrubs, .salt 
lakes, natron beds, etc,, would give abundant scope for com- 
mentary and useful comparison. He -will discover no luxuries, 
and few signs of civilization ; the jlioiipra (hut) constructed of 
poles and twigs, coaled inside with mud and covered with grass, 
being little belter than the .African’s dwelling. 

Ancient Cities. — IVc shall conclude, this imperfect sketch of 
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Bikaner and the desert with the names of several of their ancient 
towns, which may aid the search of the traveller in the regions 
on its northern border : Abohar ; Banjara ka Nagar ; Rang- 
mahall ; Sodal, or Soratgarh ; Mach'otal ; Ratibang ; Kalibang ; 
Kalyansar ; Phulra ; Marot ; Tilwara ; Gilwara ; Bani ; Manik- 
khar ; Sursagar ; Bamani ; Koriwala ; Kal-Dherani.^ 

Some names in this list may be unimportant, but if two, or 
even one, should be the means of eliciting some knowledge of the 
past, the record will not be useless. 

Phulra and Marot have still some importance : the first is very 
ancient, and enumerated amongst the ‘ Nau-koti Maru-ki,’ in the 
earliest periods of Pramara (vulg. Panwar) dominion. I have no 
doubt that inscriptions in the ornamental nail-headed character 
belonging to the Jains will be found here, having obtained one 
from Lodorva in the desert, which has been a rnin for nine cen- 
turies. Phulra was the residence of Lakha Phulani, a name well 
known to those versed in the old traditions of the desert. He 
was cotemporary with Siddh Rae of Anhilwara, and Uda^^aditya 
of Dhar [216]. 

^ FFew of these names are traceable on modern maps.] 
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CHAPTER 1 

Limits of Jaisalracr. — .Inisalmcr is the modern name of a tract 
of country comprelicndccl, according to ancient gcogi-aphy, in 
iCanvstUaU, tUc. desert oC India. It is termed iMar ia the tradi- 
tional nomenclature of this region, from being a rockj"^ (mcr) 
oasis in the heart of tlic sandy desert, interesting both from its 
pli}’sicnl features and its position as the Ultima Thule of inde- 
pendent Hinduism. Yet, however entitled to regard from its 
local peculiarities or its products, the history of the tribe rvhich 
inliabits it presents a still more engrossing subject for investiga- 
tion. 

The Bhatti Tribe, — ^'I'his tribe is the Bhatli, a branch of the 
Yadu or Jadon race, whose power was paramount in India three 
thousand years ago ; and the prince now governing this distant 
[217] corner of India claims descent from those Yadu kings who 
ruled from the Yamuna to the ‘ rvorld’s end,’ ^ at that remote 
period. 

It were prcjjosterous to expect to find, in the annals of a people 
so subject to the vicissitudes of fortune, an unbroken scries of 
historical evidence in support of this ancestry ; but they have 
preserved links of the chain wliich indicate original aflinities. In 
tracing the Yadu-Bhatti history, two hypotheses alternately pre 
sent themselves to our minds, each of which rests upon plausible 

* Jugat Khunl, tho point of land boyond Dwarka, tlio last stronghold of 
tho Yadus whoa their power was oxtingiiishcd. 

1100 
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grounds ; the one supposing the Bhattis to be of Scythic, the 
other of Hindu origin. This incongruity may be reconciled by 
presuming the co-mixture of the two primitive races ; by en- 
larging our views /and contemplating the barrier, which in remote 
ages separated Scythia and India, as ideal ; and admitting that 
the various communities, from the Caspian to the Ganges, were 
members of one grand family, having a common language and 
common faith,^ in that ancient central empire whose existence 
has been contended for and denied by the first names in science ; ’ 
the Bharatavarsha of the Hindus, the Indo-Scythic empire of 
king Bharat, son of Budha, the ancestor of the Yadu-Bliattis, 
now confined to a nook of the desert.® 

It would be vain to speculate upon the first colonization of 
India proper by the Rajkula, or ‘ royal tribes.’ It appears to 
have possessed an indigenous population prior to the races of 
Surya, or Indu, though the genealogies which give the origin of 
these degraded races of Kabas,^ Bhils, Meras, Gonds, etc., assert 

^ Manu says : “ But in consequence of the omission of the sacred rites, 
and of their not consulting Brahmanas,,the following tribes of Kshatriyas 
have gradually sunk in the world to the condition of Sudras : viz. the 
Paundrakas, the Kodas, the Bravidas, the Kambogas, the Yavanas, the 
Sakas, the Paradas, the Pahlavas, the Kinas, the Kir^tas, and the Daradas ” 
{Laws, X. 43-44; trans. G. Biihler, Sacred Boohs oj the East, xxv. 412). 

It is a great mistake to suppose the Bactrian Greeks are these Yavanas, 
who are descended from Yavan, fifth son of Yayati, third eon of the patri- 
archal Nahustha, though the lonians may be of this race. The Sakas are • 
the Sakae, the races of Central Asia (the Sakha Rajput) ; the Pahlavas, the 
ancient Persians, or Guebres ; the Chinas, the inhabitants of China ; and 
the Chasas, inhabitants of the great snowy mountains {hoh), whence Koh- 
chasa (the Casia montes of Ptolemy), coiruptcd to Caucasus [?]. 

® The illustrious Cuvier questions the ojustence of an ancient central 
kingdom, because “ ni Molse, ni Homere, ne nous parlait d’un grand empire 
dans la Haute-Asie ” (Btscoars sur les revolutions -de la surface du globe, 
p. 206). Who, then, were “ the sons of Togarmah ” (mentioned by Ezekiel 
[xxvii. 14]) who conquered and long held Egypt ? [Togarmah was N. 
Assyria (Hastings, Diet. Bible, iv. 789 f.).] 

® [Bharata, from Avhom the Kauravas and Pandavas, more cspeciallj' the 
latter, were caUod Bharatas, was a prince of the Puru branch of the Lunar 
race, son of Dushyanta and Sakuntala.j 

* The iCaba race is almost extinct ; it was famed, even in the days of 
Krishna, as the savage inhabitants of Saurashtra. When the forester Bhil, 
who mortally wounded Krishna, was expressing his contrition for the 
■ unintentional act, he was forgiven, with the remark that it was only retribu- 
tive justice, as “ in a former birth,” as the godlike Rama,^ Krishna had 
slain him. Thus Rama appears as the subjugator and civilizer of these 
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that they Avcrc all from the same stem, and that their political 
debasement -nas the effect of moral causes. But as there is no 
proof of this, we must attribute the fable to tlie desire of the 
Brahman [218] archaeologist to account for the origin of all things. 
Modern inquiries into these matters have been cramped by an 
erroneous and contracted view of the power of this ancient 
people, and the direction of that power. It has been assumed 
that the prejudices originating in Muslim conquests, Avhich pre- 
vented the Hindu chieftain from crossing the forbidden waters of 
the Attock, and still more from “ going down to the sea in ships,” 
had always existed. But were it not far more difficult to part 
TOth erroneous impressions than to receive new and correct views, 
it would be apparent that the first of these restrictions is of very 
recent origin, and on the other hand, that the Hindus of remote 
ages possessed great naval power, by which comimmication must 
have been maintained with the coasts of Africa,' Arabia, and 
Persia, as well as the Australian Archipelago.® It is ridiculous. 


indigenous tribes, of whom Iho Kahns nro described ns plundering Krishna’s 
family after his decease. [Tlio Kuhns, now c.^wtinct, were regarded ns savngo 
inhabitants of Saurushtra in the Krishna tradition, and are said to bo the 
ancestors of tho modern Vughors (BO, viii. 271, 587).] 

' Whence tho Hindu names of towns at tho estuaries of the Gambia and 
Senegal Eivors, tho Tambaconda and other kondas, nlrcady mentioned ? 

® Mr. Marsden, at an early period of lii.s researches into Hindu literature, 
shares the merit of discovering with Sir W. Jones that tho Malayan language, 
disseminated throughout tho Archipelago, and oxtending from Sfadagascar 
to Easter Island, a space of 200 dogs, of longitude, is indebted to tho 
Sanskrit for a considcrablo number of its terms, and that tho intercourse 
wlxich oilcctcd this was many conturics prowous to their conversion to tho 
Muhninniadan religion. Ho is inclined to think that tho point of communica- 
tion was from Gujarat. Tho legends of these islanders also abound with 
allusions to tho Mahabharala and Ramayana. (Sco Asiatic Jlesearckes, 
vol. iv. p. 220, second edition.) [BB, xvii. 475 ff.] 

Since kfr. M. wrote, tho revelation of tho architectural antiquities in 
tliOso isles, consequent to British conquests, establishes tho fact that they 
wore colonized by tho Syiyas, whoso mythological and heroic liistoiy is 
sculptured in their edifices and maintained in their writmgs. Nor should 
wo despair that similar discoveries may j'ct disclose tho link which of yoro 
connected India with Egjqit, and to which Ceylon was but tho first stopping- 
stono. That Rama possessed great naval means is beyond doubt, inherited 
from his ancestor Sagara ‘ tho sea-king,’ twenty generations before tho hero 
of Lanka, which place I have long imagined to bo Ethiopia ; whence ancient 
writers assort Egypt to have had her institutions, and that tho Ethiopians 
were of Indian origin. Cuvier, quoting Syncolliis, oven assigns tho reign 
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with all the knowledge now in our possession, to suppose that 
the Hindus always confined themselves within their gigantic 
barriers, the limits of modern India. The cosmography of the 
Puranas, imperfect and puerile as it is, and some of the texts of 
Manu, afford abundant evidence of an intimate intercourse 
between the countries from the Oxus to the Ganges ; and even in 
their allegories, we trace fresh streams of knowledge flowing into 
India from that central region,’ stigmatized in latter days as the 
land of the Barbarian (Mleehchha). ManucorroboratesthePuranas, 
from which we infer the fact that in distant ages one uniform 
faith extended from Sakadvipa, the continent of the Sakae, to 
the Ganges.^ These observations [219] it is necessary to premise 
before we attempt, by foUow'ing the tide of Yadu migration 
during the lapse of thirty centuries, to trace them from Indra- 


of Amenophis as tho opoch of the colonization of Ethiopia from India. — 
P. 180 of his ‘ Discours,’ etc. [For early Hindu voyages to Java and tho 
neighbouring region see Smith, EFA, 269 ff. ; BQ, i. Part i. 489 fi.j 

^ Tho cosmography of the Agni Parana divides the world then known to 
tho Hindus into seven dwipas, or continents : one of these is- “ Sakadvipa, 
whose inhabitants, descended from Bhavyn, are termed Sakeswara (i.c. 
Sakae-lords).” His (Bhavya’s) offspring or descendants were Jalad, 
Sukamara, Manivaka, Kusumada, Blandaki, Mahadruma,' each of whom 
gave his name to a khand, or division {qii. Sukmarkhand ?). Tho chief 
ranges of moimtains were Jaldas, Kaivat, Syama, Indak, Amki, Bim, and 
Ivesari. “ There were seven grand rivers, namely, Mag, Magad, Arvarna, 
etc. The inhabitants worship the sun.” 

Slight as this information is, we must believe that this Sakadvipa or 
Sakatai is the Scjdihia of the Ancients ; and the Sakeswara (the Sakas of 
Manu), the Sakap so well known to western history, the progenitors of tho 
Parthians, whose first {adi) king was Arsaka. The sun-worship indicates 
the adorer of Mithras, the Mitra or Surya of tho Hindu ; the Arvarna recalls 
the Araxes applied to the Jaxartes ; wlfile Jalad, the proper name of the 
son of the first king of Sakadvipa, appears to be the Yulduz of the Tatar 
historian Abulghazi, who uses the same term as does the Hindu, to designate 
a range of mountains. Whence this identity between Puranio and Tatar 
cosmography ? [These speculations possess no value.] 

“ A chief of the twice-born tribe (i.e. Brahman?) was brought by Vishnu s 
eagle from Sakadvipa, and thus have Sakadvipa Brahmans become Icnown 
in Jambudwipa ” (India). Mr. Colebrooke on Indian Classes, Asiatic 
Besearches, vol. v. p. 63. And Manu says that it was only on their ceasing 
to sanction Brahmans residing amongst them, that the inhabitants of these 
remote western regions became ‘ Mleehchha,’ or barbarians ; testimonies 
which must be held conclusive of perfect intercourse and reciprocity of 
sentiment between the nations of Central Asia and India at periods the most 
remote. 
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pmsUin, Sun'apiira, I\ralhura, Prayaga, Dwarka, Jaclii-ka-dang 
(the mountains of .Tud), Bahra, Gajni in Zabulistan ; and again 
refluent into India, at Salbahana or Salpura in the Panjab, 
Tanot, Derawar, Lodorva in the desert, and finally Jnisalmer, 
founded in S. 1212, or A.n. 1150. 

Having elsewhere deseanted at JengtJi on the early history of 
the Yadus,* we may refer those -wlio arc likely to lake an interest 
in this discussion to that paper, and proceed at once to glean 
wliat we can from the native annals before us, from the death of 
their leader, Hari-Krislma, to the dispersion of the Yadus from 
India. The bare fact of their migration altogether out of India 
proper proves that the original intercourse, which conducted 
Budha, the patriarch of the Yadu race, into India ’ (where he 
espoused 11a, a princess of the Surya race, and by whom his issue 
was multiplied), was not forgotten, though fiitj' generations had 
elapsed from the palriarchal Budha to Hari — to whom and the 
chronicle we return. 

Early Legends. — “ Prayaga ^ is the cradle of the Yadus wlio 
arc Somavansa (of the lunar race). Thence Mathura founded by 
Pururavns remained for ages the seat of power. The name of 
Jadon (Yadu), of whom there were fifty-six tribes,* became 
famous in the world, and of this race was the mighty Hari-Krislma, 
who founded Dwarka.” 

The grand inlcrnalionnl conflicts amongst the “ fifty-six Yadu 
tribes,” at Kurukshetra, and subsequently at Dwarka, are suifi- 
ciently known to the reader of Hindu history [220], and may 

* Fk/c “ Essay on Uio Hindu and Tliebnn Hercules,” Transadions of the 
Iloynl Ani'iltc Socicly, vol. iii. 

“ The Blingavnt says : “ Budlm (a wise man — a palriaroli) came to 
Bharatkhnud to perform penitential rites, and espoused lla, by whom ho had 
*Tuniravns (founder of Jlathura), who had six sons, namely. A}'!!, etc., who 
carried on the lunar (Indu) races in India.” Now this Ayu is lilrewiso tho 
patriareli of tho Tatars, and in that language signifies tho moon, a malo 
divinity both with Tatars and Itajputs. Tiiroiighout there are traces of an 
original identity, which justifies tho application of tho term Indo-Scythic 
to tho Yadu race. — Vide Genealogical table, Vol. I. 

^ Prayaga is tho jnodorn Allahabad, at tho conflutmeo of tho Jumna and 
Ganges, tho capital of tlio Prasioi of Mcgasthoncs. [Their capital was 
Pataliputra, Patna.] 

* This is alternately called Chhappan Kula and Chhappan Kror, “ fifty- 
six trilies,” and “ fifty-six millions,” of Yadus. As they wore long supremo 
over India, this number is not Inndinissiblc. 
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be referred to elsewhere.^ These events are computed to have 
happened about 1100 years before Christ. On the dispersion of 
these races many abandoned India, and amongst these, two of the 
many sons of Ejislma. This deified leader of the Yadus had eight 
wives, and the offspring of the first and seventh, by a singular 
fate, now occupy what may be termed the outposts of Hinduism.* 

Rukmini was the senior of these, wives ; and the eldest of her 
sons was Pradyumna, who was married to a princess of Vidarbha ; 
she bore him two sons, Aniruddha and Vajranabha, and from the 
latter the Bhattis claim descent. Vajra had two sons, Sankha- 
nabha and Khira.® 

“ When the Jadons were exterminated in the conflict at 
Dwarka, and Hari had gone to heaven, Vajra was on his way 
from Mathura to see his father, but had only marched twenty 
coss (forty miles), when he received intelligenee of that event, 
wliich had swept away his kindred. He died upon the spot, when 
Nabha_was elected king and returned to Mathura, but Khira 
pursued his journey to Dwarka. 

“ The thirty-six tribes of Rajputs hitherto oppressed by the 
Yadus, who had long held universal dominion, now determined 
to be revenged. Nabha was compelled to fly the holy city 
[Dwarka] ; he became prince of Marusthali in the west. 

“Thus far from the Bhagavat” (says the Bhatti clironicler), 
and I continue the history of the Bhattis, by the Bralunan Sukh- 
dharma of Mathura. 

“ Nabha had issue Prithibahu. 

“ IChira had two sons, Jareja and Judhbhan.^ 

“ Judhbhan was on a pilgrimage ; the goddess heard his vows ; 

^ Traiisadions of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, vol. iii. Vide paper entitled 
“ Comparison of the Hindu and Theban Hercules.” 

" Jambuvati was the name of the seventh wife, whose oldest son was 
called Samba ; he obtained possession of the tracts on both sides the Indus, 
and founded the Sind-Samma dynasty, from which the J arejas are descended. 
There is every probability that Sambus, of Sambanagari (hlinnagara), the 
opponent of Alexander, was a descendant of Samba, son of Krishna [?]• 
The Jareja chronicles, in ignorance of the origin of this titular appellation, 
say that their “ ancestors came from Sham, or Syria.” [These speculations 
possess no value.] 

® [This name does not appear in the Vishnu Purana list.] 

^ Jad, Jud, Jadon, are the various modes of pronouncing Yadu in the 
Hhakba, or spoken dialects of the west. Jndh-bhan, the rocket of the 
Yadus,’ W'ould imply the knowledge of gunpowder at a very remote period [?]. 
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slie awoke him from his sleep, and promised whatever he desired. 
‘ Give me land that I may inhabit,’ said the youth ; ‘ Rule in 
these hills,’ replied the goddess, and disappeared. When Judli- 
bhan awoke, and was yet pondering on the vision of the night, 
a confused noise assailed him ; and looking out, he discovered 
that the prince of the country had just died without issue, and they 
were disputing who should succeed him. - The prime minister said, 
‘ he dreamed that a descendant of I&ishna had arrived at Dahra,’ ^ 
and proposed [221] to seek him out and invest him as their prince. 
All assented, and Judhbhan was elected king. He became a great 
prince, had a numerous progeny, and the place of their abode 
was henceforth styled Jadu-ka-dang, ‘ the moimtains of Jadu.’ 

“ Prithibahu (‘ the arm of the earth ’), son of Nabha, prince 

1 The precise knowledge of the topography of these regions, displayed 
in the Bhatti annals, is the most satisfactory proof of their authenticity. In 
the present day, it would be in vain to ask any native of Jaisalmer the 
position of the “ lull of Jud,” or the site of Bahra ; and but for the valuable 
translation of Babiur’s Memoirs, by Mr. Erskine, we should have been un- 
able to adduce the following testimony. Babur crossed the Indus the 17th 
Eebruaiy 1619, and on the 19th, between that river and one of its great 
towns, the Behat, he reached the very tract where the descendant of Krishna 
established himself twenty-five centmries before. Babur says, “ Seven kos 
from Behreh to the north there is a hill. This hiU in the Zefer Nameh 
(History of Timoor), and other books, is called the Hill of Jud. At first I 
was ignorant of the origin of its name, but afterwards discovered that in 
this hiU there were two races of men descended of the same father. One 
tribe is called-Jud, the other Jenjuheh. Erom old times they have been the 
rulers and lords of the inhabitants of this lull, and of the Us and Uluses 
(political divisions) between Nilab and Behreh. Their power is exerted in 
a friendly and brotherly way. They cannot take from them whatever they 
please. They take as their share a portion that has been fixed from very 
remote times. The Jud is divided into various branches or families, as 
well as the Jeniuheh. The chief man amongst them gets the name of Rae.” 
— Erskine’s Baber, p. 264. 

Here is a decided confirmation that this Hindu colony preserved all their 
original manners and customs even to Babur’s day. The tribe of Janjuhahs, 
beyond a doubt, is the tribe of Johya, so celebrated in the region skirting 
the Sutlej, and which will be noticed hereafter. I presented a small work 
entirely relating to their history to the Royal Asiatic Society. As Babur 
says they are of the same family as the Juds, they are probably the de- 
scendants of Janj, the brother of Bhatti, who changed the family patronymic 
from Jadu or Judu to Bhatti ; and thus it appears that when the elder 
branch was driven from Gajni, they retreated amongst their relations of 
the hills of Jud. Babur was quite enamoured with the beauty of the hill 
of Jud, which, with its lake and valleys, he describes as a miniature Kashmir. 
— P. 266. 
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of Marusthali, inherited the insignia of Sri-Krishna with the regal 
umbrella (chhatri) made by Visavakarma. He had a son Bahuhal 
(‘strong arm’), who espoused Kamalavati, daughter of Vijaya 
Singh, prince of Malwa, who gave in dower (daeja) ^ one thousand 
horses of Khorasan, one himdred elephants, pearls, gems, and 
gold innumerable, and five hundred handmaids, with ehariots 
and bedsteads of gold. The Puar (Praraar) Kamalavati became 
the chief queen and bore her lord one son, 

“ Bahu, killed by a fall from his horse ; he left one son, 

“ Subahu, who was poisoned by -his wife, a daughter of Maud 
Raja, Cliauhan of Ajmer ; he left a son, 

“ Rajh, who reigned twelve years. He was married to Subhag 
Sundari, daughter of Ber Singh, prince of Malwa. Having, when 
pregnant, dreamed that she was delivered of a white elephant, 
the astrologers, -who interpreted this as an indication of greatness, 
desired he might be named Gaj : ^ as he approached manhood, 
the coco-nut came from Judhbhan, prince of Purabdes (the 
eastern), and was accepted. At the same time tidings arrived 
that from the shores of the ocean, the barbarians (MIechchha), 
who had formerly attacked Subahu,® were again advaneing, 

^ The Pramars were formerly the most powerful potentates of Central 
India. Handmaids, and bedsteads of gold, were always a part of the 
daeja or dower of Hindu princesses. 

" Abulfazl [? Abulghazi] mentions Joga as prince of Gasmien and.Kash- 
rair, who was slain by Aghuz Khan, the Patriarch of the Tatar tribes. 

® In this early portion of the annals there is a singular mixture of historical 
facts, and it appears that the Yadu scribes confound their connexions with 
the Syrian and Bactrian Greeks, and with the first Muslim conquerors. 
Imperfect as is this notice of Subahu, his son Rajh, and grandson Gaj, who 
were thus assailed by Parid of Khorasan (Bactria), and his auxiliary, the 
king of Rum (Syria), we have a powerful allusion to Antioohus the Great, 
who, two hundred and four jmars before Christ, invaded Bactria and India. 
Amongst the few facts left of this expedition is his treaty with Sophagasenas, 
the Indian monarch, in which the Syrian king stipulated for a tribute in 
elephants. There are, even in this medley of incidents, grounds for imagin* 
ing that Sophagasenas is the Yadu prince of Gajni. Whether, out of 
Subahu and Gaj, the Greeks manufactured their Sophagasenas, or whether 
prince Gaj oonld have been entitled Subhagsen, in compliment to his mother, 
Subhag-Sundari, of Malwa, must be loft for the speculative to decide. It 
is not unlikely that the nature of the tribute, said to have been elephants, 
which the Indian agreed to f urnish to the Greek prince, may have originated 

with the name of Goy, which means.' elephant T ■ ■■ -".'mentioned 

by Polybius (xi. 34) was probably an Indian .■■■.■. . who ruled 

in the Kabul valley.] 
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having Farid Siiali of Khorasan at [222] the head of four laklis of 
horse, froju whom the people fled in dismay. The Raja sent 
scouts to obtain accurate intelligence, and marched to Hariau to 
meet him ; while the foe encamiied two coss from Kunjshahr.* 
A battle ensued, in which the invader was defeated with the loss 


There is at the same time iimch that refers to the early progress of Islam 
in these regions of Central Asia. Price, in his excellent history, extracting 
from the Khulasatii-l-.>\khbar, .sa 3 's, “ Hejauge was entrusted ■m'th the 
government of Kliornsan, and Obaidoolah with Seistan, who had orders 
from Hejauge, his superior, to invade Cnubiil, wlmse prince was Reteil or 
lletpeil, whom the Author supposes either a Tatar or'Hindoo prince. Art- 
fiilh' retiring, he drew the Mohanicdan arinj' into the dcfdcs, and blocking 
up the rear, cut off t heir retreat, and Obaidoolah was compelled to purchase 
his liberation by the payment of seven hundred thousand dirhems.” [Seo 
EIIiot-Dowson ii. ‘(17; “ Eetpeil ” is po.ssibly Patnapula.] 

This was tlie sevcntj'-cighth year of tho Hegira, or a.d. C97. Conjoined 
to wlmt follows, it ajipcars to have reference to Rajh, father of Gaj. Again, 
Obaidoolah and Abdoorclunnn invaded Seistan with forty thousand 
men. The prince of Caubul tried tho same manceuvro, but was outwitted 
by tho Jfohaincdan, who conquered a great part of Caubul and acquired 
great booty, with which lio returned 1.0 Soi-stan, to tho great displeasure of 
Hejauge j and Abdoorchman entered into a confederacy with Rctpeil to 
attack Hejauge, and absolve Caubul from tribute. Moghairah was tho 
successor of Abdoorohman in Khorn.snn, while his father, Mohilol, was 
employed beyond tho Johoon, but died at Meru of a burning diarrhoea, 
bequeathing Ids government to Yezzid.” 

This account of Slughnira’s (the governor of Khorasan) death, while 
carrying on 'U'ar against tho Hindu “ Rctpeil ” of Kabul, has much analogy 
to tho sudden death of Namrez, the foe of Rajh of Zabulistan. One thing 
is now jirovcd, that princes of tho Hindu faith ruled over all these regions 
in tho first ages of Islamisin, and made frequent attempts, for centuries 
after, to reconquer them. Of this fact, Babur gives us a most striking 
instance in lifs description of Gajni, or, ns ho writes, Ghazni. Ho says, “ I 
liavo seen, in anotlior histoiy, that when tho Rni of Hind bosioged Subaktegin 
in Gliazni, Subaktegin ordered dead flc.sh and other impurities to bo throivn 
into tho fountain, wdion there instantly arose a tempest and hurricane, witli 
rain and snow, and by this device ho drove away tho enemy.” Babur adds, 
“ I made tlion inquiry in Ghazni for this well, but nobody could give mo the 
slightest information regarding it” (p. ICO). Doubtless, wlion Babur con- 
quered India, and became bettor acquainted with tho Hindu warriors, iio 
would have got to tho bottom of this anccdoto, and have seen that tho 
eucccs.s of tho ruse of Sabuktegin arose out of tlio religion of his foes, who 
could not uso water thus contaminated by the flesh of tho sacred kino. Tlio 
celebrated Valabhi was reduced by tho same stratagem. 

^ Neither of those towns appears in any map. “ There is a Koonj 
Reshak in Khorasan, and a Penjher in Balk.” Sir W. Ousoloy’s Ebn 
Ilanl-al, pp, 213-22.3. 
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of thirty tliousand men, and four thousand on the part of the 
Hindus. But the foeman rallied, and Raja Rajh, who again 
encountered him, was -wounded and died just as prince Gaj 
returned with Ilansavati, his bride, daugliler of Judlibhan of the 
east. In t-\vo battles the king of Khorasan was vanquished, 
-when he obtained an auxiliary in the Idng of Rum (Romi-pati), 
to establish the Koran and the law of the prophet in infidel lands, 
Wiile the armies of the Asuras -were thus preparing their strength, 
Raja Gaj called a council of ministers. There being no strong- 
hold of importance, and it being impossible to stand against 
numbers, it was determined to erect a fortress amidst the moun- 
tains of the north. Having summoned his friends to his aid, he 
sought counsel of the guardian goddess of his race ; who [223] 
foretold that the pow'cr of the Hindus was to cease, but com- 
manded him to erect a fort and call it Gajni. While it was 
approaching completion, news came that the kings of Rum and 
Idiorasan were near at hand ; 

RiimT-pat, KhordsSn-pat, haya, gaya, pakhar, pa'h 

Chinia ten, chit lagi; stma Jadpat liaSJ 

The stick wounded the drum of the Jadon prince; the army 
was formed, gifts were distributed, and the astrologers were 
commanded to assign such a moment for marcliing as might secure 
the victory. 

“ Thursday (Brihaspati) the 13th of hlagh, the enlightened 
half of the moon, when one ghari - of the day had fled, was the 
auspicious hour; and the drum .of departure soimded. That day 
he marched eight coss, and encamped at Dulapar. The combined 
kings advanced, but in the night the Shah of ICfiorasan died of 
indigestion. When it was reported to the Idng of Rum (Shah 
Sikandar Rumi) that Shah Mamrez was dead, he became alarmed 
and said, ‘ while we mortals have grand schemes in^ hand, He 
above has other -sdews for us.’ Still his army advanced like 
waves of the ocean ; caparisons and chains clank on the backs of 
elephants, while instruments of war resound through the host. 
Elephants move like walking mountains ; the sliy is black -vrith 

1 “ The king of Rum and the king of Khorasan, irith horse (haya), 
elephants (ffnya or gaj), caparisons [palchar), and foot-soldiers (p«e or pdyih) 
[are at hand]. Beware, let it enter your mind, 0 Bae, Lord of the Jadus ! 

® [A ghari ~ 24 minutes.] 
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clouds of dust ; bright helms reflect the rays of the sun. Four 
coss (eight miles) separated the hostile armies. Raja Gaj and 
his chieflains performed their ablufions, and keeping the .Toginis '■ 
in their rear, advanced to the combat. Each host rushed on like 
famished tigers ; the earth trembled ; the heavens were overcast ; 
nor was aught visible in the gloom but the radiant helm. War- 
bclls resound ; horses neigh ; masses of men advance on each 
other, like the dark rolling clouds of Bh.adon. Hissing sjjeeds the 
feathered dart ; the lion roar of the warriors is re-echoed ; the 
edge of the sword deluges the ground with blood ; on both sides 
the blows resound on the crackling bones. Here was .Tudhrae, 
there the IClians and Amirs, as if Time had encountered his 
fellow, Mighty warriors strew the earth ; heroes fall in the cause 
of their lords. The arnij’’ of the Sh.'ih fled ; he left twenty-five 
thousand souls entangled in the net of destruction ; he abandoned 
elephants and horses, and even his throne. Seven thousand 
Hindus lay dead on the field. The drum of victory resounded, 
and the Jadon returned triumphant to his capital [224], 

“ On Sunday, the 3rd of Baisaldi, the spring season (Vasant), 
the Rohini Nakshatra, and Samvat Dharmaraja (Yudhishthira) 
3008,- seated on the throne of Gajni, he maintained the Jadon 
race. With this victorj' his power became firm : he conquered 
all the countries to the west, and sent an ambassador to Kashmir 
to call its prince Kandrapkcl ® to his presence. But the prince 
refused the summons : he said the world would scoff at him if he 
attended the stirrup of another wthout being first worsted in 
fight. Raja Gaj invaded Kashmir ; and married the daughter 
of its prince, by whom he had a son, called Salbahan. 

“ ’iVhen this child had attained the age of twelve, tidings of 
another invasion came from IHiorasan. Raja Gaj shut himself 
up for three entire days in the temple of Kuladevi : * on the 
fourth day the goddess appeared and revealed to him liis destiny ; 
the Gajni would pass from his hands, but that his posterity would 

* Tho uncloan spirits of Rajput martial mythology, who feed on tho slain. 

® This date is circumstantial, and might bo fi.’ced or disproved by calcula- 
tion ; if tho hotorogencous mixture of such widely separated incidents ns 
those in Syro-Macodonian and Muhammadan history did not deter us from 
the attempt. 

“ No such name appears in Wilson’s Jiaj Taringini. [Nor in Stein’s 
Index.] 

^ Tiitolaiy goddess, or “ of the race {hula)." 
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reinlierit it, not as Hindus but as Muslims ; and directed him to 
send his son Salbahan amongst the Hindus of the east, there to 
erect a city to be named after liim. She said that he would have 
fifteen sons, whose issue would multiply ; ‘ that he (Raja Gaj) 
would fall in the defence of Gajni, but would gain a glorious 
reward hereafter.’ 

“ Having heard his fate revealed Raja Gaj convened his family 
and kin, and on pretence of a pilgrimage to Juala-muklii,^ he 
caused them to depart, with the prince Salbahan, for the east. 

“ Soon after the foe approached wthin five coss of Gajni. 
Leaving therein his uncle Sahideo for its defence, Raja Gaj 
marched to meet him. The king of IChorasan divided his army 
into five divisions ; the Raja formed his into three : a desperate 
conflict ensued, in which both the king and the Raja were slain. 
The battle lasted five pahars,^ and a hundred thousand Mirs and 
thirty thousand Hindus strewed the field. The king’s sou invested 
Gajni ; for tliirty days it was defended by Sahideo, when he 
performed the Sakha,® and nine thousand valiant men gave up 
their lives. 

Salivahana. — “ When tidings of this fatal event were conveyed 
to Salbahan, for twelve days the ground became his bed.* He at 
length reached the Panjab, where he fixed on a spot with abun- 
dance of .water, and having collected his clansmen around liim, 
he laid the foimdation of a city wliich he named after himself, 
Salbahanpur. The surrounding [225] Bhumias attended, and 
aclcnowledged his supremacy. Seventy-two years of the era of 
Vikrama had elapsed when Salbahanpur was founded, upon 
Sunday, the 8th of the month of Bhadon.® 

® This volcano [or rather jets of combustible gas] is a well-known place 
of pilgrimage in the Siwalik moimtains [in the Kangra District, Panjab]. 

® A pahar is one-fourth of the day. 

® For a description of this rite see Vol. I. pp. 86, 309. ^ - 

* In conformity with the Hindu ordinances of or mourning. 

® Here is another circumstantial date, S. 72, or a.u- 16, for the foundation 
of Salbahana in the Panjab, by the fugitive Yadu prince from Gajni. Of its 
exact position we have no means of judging, but it could not have been 
remote from Lahore. It may be deemed a fortunate coincidence that I 
should discover that ancient inscription (p. 914) of this capital, styled 
Salpur, governed by a Gete or Jat in the fourth century; which' suggested 
the idea (which many facts tend to prove), whether those Yadus (whose 
illegitimate issue, as will appear in the sequel, are called Jats) may not be 
the Yuti or Getes from Central Asia. The coincidence of the date of Sal- 
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“ Salbahan conquered the whole region of the Panjab. He 
had fifteen sons, who all became Rajas ; namely, Baland, Rasalu, 
Dharmangad, Vacha, Rupa, Sundar, Lekli, Jaskaran, Nema, 
JMat, Nipak, Gangau, Jagau ; all of whom, by the strength of 
their own arms, established themselves in independence. 

“ Tlie coco-nut from Raja Jaipal Tuar was sent from Delhi, 
and accepted.^ Baland proceeded to Delhi, whose prince ad- 
vanced to meet him. On his return with his bride, Salbahan 
determined to redeem Gajni from the foe and avenge his father’s 
death. He crossed the Attock to encoimter Jalal, who advanced 
at the head of twenty thousand men. Crowned ^vith victorj^, he 
regained possession of Gajni, where he left Baland, and returned 
to his capital in the Panjab ; he soon after died, ha^dng ruled 
thirty-three years and nine months. 

Balaud. — “ Baland succeeded. His brothers had now estab- 
lished themselves in all the mountainous tracts of the Panjab. 
But 'the Turks - began rapidl}^ to increase, and to subjugate all 
beneath their swa}’-, and the lands around Gajni were again in 
their power. Baland had no minister, but superintended in 
person alt the details of his government. He had seven sons ; 
Bhatti, Bhupati, Kalar, Janj,® Sarmor, Bhainsrekha, Mangreo. 
The second son Bhupati (i.c. lord of the earth) had a son, Chakito, 
from whom is descended the Chakito (Chagatai) tribe [226]. 


hahan-Yadu with that of tlie Saka Salivalian, tho Tak, will not fail to strike 
the inquirer into Hindu antiquities : and it is not tho least curious circum- 
stanco, that these Yadus, or Yuti, displaced tho Takshak, or Tak, from 
this region, as will appear iininediotcl}'. In further corroboration, see notes 
2 nnd 4, p. 910 f., and Inscriptions II. p. 917 and VI. p. 925. 

^ At every page of these aiuials, it is evident that they have been tran- 
scribed by some ignoramus, wlio has jumbled together events of ancient 
and modern date. The prince of Delhi might have been Jaipal, but if wo 
are to place any faith in the chronology of tho Tuar race, no prince of this 
family could bo synchronous with tho Yadu Salbahan. I am inclined to 
think that tho emigration of Salbahan ’s ancestors from Gajni was at a much 
later period than S, 72, as I shall note ns wc proceed. [As w'ill be seen later 
on, the whole story swarms with anachronisms.] 

- Turk is the term in the dialects which the Hindus apply to the races 
from central Asia, tho Tnmslika of the Puranas. 

^ Doubtless tho ancestor of the Johya race, termed the Janjuha by 
Babur, and who dwelt with the Juds in the hills of Jud, the Jadu-ka-dang 
of tlie Bhatti IMSS. 

* However curious this assertion, of the Chagatais being descended from 
VOL. II 2 Q 
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- Baland who resided at Salbahanpur, left Gajni to the charge 

(MecheS^ ZeJ:Ti: 

race, but aU his nobles were of the same body. They^olfered h 

Balkli Bokhara where dwelttheUsbekrace, whose Idnghadnooff. 

oTbIiI married her, and became king 

tw^n ^p’rn Yf twenty-eight thousand horse.. Be- 

kW nf^ll ? a -J'ghty river, and Chakito was 

V g of aU from the gate of Balaldishan to the face of Hindustan ; 
and from him is descended the tribe of Chakito Mongols.^ 

ar^ d?Vnaf T rrr -g^t sons, whose descendants 

Asn Sheodas, Ramdas, 

Aso, Kjstna,. Sama, Ganga, Jassa, Bhaga ; almost all of whom 

became Musalmans. They are a numerous race, inhabiting the 
mou ntainous coun tries west of the river, « and notorious robbers. 

which may be termed nSduism ^ ^ * Mamism professed a faith 

i„ao.so^So'*S’„‘ Zc*?‘ ttrsir„f /f" *'■” T”* 

reasonable doubt of it. Temugin better i. 

Tnnm'y the fn+Jior m 4 . ’• known by his nomme de guerre, 

" tbe Muhammadan historians, is 

termed an mfidel and so was Takash, the father of Muhammad of Khwarizm • 

the one was of the Getic or Yuti race • the nflm,- „c i.- ; 

+Ti« TciTr nr TnlraLoTr 4 -^ t ^ otiier, as hjs namo discloses, of 
the Tak or Talcshak, the two grand races of Central Asia. The insertion of 

this pedi^ee m this place completely vitiates chronology; yet to wha 

purpose It could have been interpolated, if not founded L sLe fact wo 
cannot surmise. umo luou, ivo 

3 We can, by means of the valuable translation of the Commentaries of 
Babur, trace many of these tnbes. uieubaues oi 

_ < It has already been stated that the fifteen brotbnm tj-i i. i 
lished themselves in the mountainous parts of the Paniab 
sons inherited those west of the Indus” or Daman. TheVghan tr^^f 
whoso supposed genealogy from the Jews has excited so muchturiositv and 
who now inhabit the regions conquered by the sons of Salbahan are nossiblv 
Yadus, who. on conversion, to give more 6clat to their antiquity, converted 
Yadu into Yahudi or Jew, and added the rest of the story from the Kora^ 
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the river. The foe then invested Salbahanpur, where resided the 
family of the Raja ; but Masur Rao escaped and fled to the 
Lakhi Jungle.^ There being only a cultivating peasantry in this 
tract, he overcame them, and became master of the coimtiy. 
Masur Rao had two sons, Abhai Rao and Saran Rao. The elder, 
Abhai Rao, brought the whole Laklii Jungle under his control, 
and his issue, which multiplied, became famous as the Aboharia 
Bhattis." Saran quarrelled with and separated from liis brother, 
and his issue descended to the rank of cultivators, and are well 
known as the Saran Jats.“ 

“ Mangal Rao, the son of Bhatti, and who abandoned his 
kingdom, had six sons : Majam Rao, Kalarsi, Mulraj, Sheoraj, 
Phul, Kewala. 

“ When Mangal Rao fled from the king, his children were 
secreted in the houses of his subjects. A Bhumia named Satidas, 
of the tribe of Tak,* whose ancestors had been reduced from 

^ The Lakhi Jungle is well known in India for its once celebrated breed of 
horses, extinct within the last twenty years. 

® [They take their name from the old town of Abohar in the Firozpur 
District, Panjab {IQI, v. 2). Compare the local legend with that from 
Hissar (Rose, Glossary, ii. 103 f .).] 

^ Thus it is that the most extensive agricultural races spread all over 
India, called Jats or Jats, have a tradition that they are descended from 
the Yadu race {qu. Yuti ?), and that their original country is Kandahar. 
Such was stated to me as the origin of the Jats of Bayana and Bharatpur. 
Why the descendants of Saran assumed the name of Jats is not stated. 

^ This incidental mention of the race of Tak, and of its being in great 
consideration on thesettlement of the Yadus in the Panjab,is very important. 
I have given a sketch of this tribe (Vol. I. p. 123), but since I wrote it I have 
discovered the capital of the Tak, and on the very spot where I should have 
expected the site of Taxila, the capital of Taxiles, the friend of Alexander. 
In that sketch I hesitated not to say that the name was not personal, but 
arose from his being the head of the Takshak or Naga tribe, which is con- 
firmed. It is to Babur, or rather to his translator, that I am indebted for 
this discovery. In describing the limits of Banu, Babur thus mentions it : 

“ And on the west is Dasht, which is also called Bazar and Tak ” ; to which 
the erudite translator adcls, “ Tak is said long to have been the capital of 
Daman.” In Mr. Elphinstone’s map. Bazar, which Babur makes identical 
with Tak, is a few miles north of the city of Attok. There is no question 
that both the river and city were named after the race of Tak or Takshak, 
the Nagas, Nagvansi, or snake race, who spread over India. Indeed, 1 
would assume that the name of Omphis, which young Taxiles had on his 
father’s death, is Ophis, the Greek version of Tak, the ‘ serpent.’ The Talcs 
appear to have been established in the same regions at the earliest period. 
The Mahabharata describes the wars between Janamejaya and the Takshaks, 
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power and wcaUh by the ancestors of the Blialli prince, deter- 
mined to avenge himself, and informed the king that some of tlic 
children were conecalcd in [ 228 ] the house of a banker (saliulcar). 
The king sent the Tnk with a party of troops, and surrounded the 
house of Sridhar, who was carried before the king, who swore 
he would put all his family to death if ho did not produce the 
young princes of Salbahana. The alarmed banker protested he 
had no children of the Raja’s, for that the infants who enjoyed 
his protection were the offspring of a Bhumia, who had fled, on 
the invasion, deeply in his debt. But the king ordered him to 
produce them ; he demanded the name of the village, sent for 
the Bhumias belonging to it, and not only made the royal infants 
of Salbahana cat with them, but marry their daughters. The 
hanker had no alternative to save their lives but to consent : 
they were brought forth in the peasant’s garb, ale with the 
liusbandmen (.Tats), and were married to their daughters. Thus 
the offspring of Kalarrac became the ICalhora Jats ; those of 
Mundraj and Shcoraj, the Mudna and Scora Jals ; while the 
younger boys, Phul and Kcwala, who were passed off ns a barber 
(Nai) and a potter (Kumhar), fell into that class.' 

“ Mangal Rao, who found sbeller in the wilds of the Gara, 
crossed that stream and subjugated a new territory. At this 
period, the tribe of Baraha * inhabited the banks of the river ; 
beyond them, were the Buta Rajputs of Butaban.” In Pugal 
dwelt the Pramara ; ' in Dhat the Sodha ' race ; and the Lodra ® 
Rajputs in Lodorva. Here Mangal Rao found security, and 

to rovongc on their Icing tho death of his father Pnrikshit, emperor of Indra- 
prastha, or Dellii. [Theso theories have no foundation. Omphis is tho 
Greek form of Skt. Amhhi, and has no connexion with a snake cidt (Smith, 
EIIJ, 00).] 

' [This is a series of folk etymologies intended to explain the intormixturo 
of these tribes. For tho Kalhota tribe see Rose, Glossary, ii. 440 if.] 

= Tho names of these Rajput races, several of which aro now blotted 
from tho page of existence, prove the fidelity of the original manuscript. 
Tho Barahas are now Muhammadans. 

^ Tho Buta is amongst tho extinct tribes. 

' Pugal from tho most remote times has boon inhabited by tho Pramur 
race. It is one of the Nau-koti Maru-ki, tho nine castles of tho desert. 

' Tho Sodhas of Umarkot have inhabited tho desert from time im- 
memorial, and are in all probability tho Sogdoi of Alexander. See Vol. I. 

p. 111. 

* Lodorva will bo described boroaftcr. 
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■\vith the sanction of the Sodha prince, he fixed his future abode 
in the centre of the lands of the Lodras, the Barahas, and the 
Sodhas.^ On the death of Mangal Rao, he was succeeded by 

“ Majam Rao, who escaped from Salbahanpur with his father. 
He was recognized by all the neighbouring princes, who sent the 
usual presents on his accession, and the [229] Sodha prince of 
Uraarkot made an offer of Ms daughter in marriage, which was 
accepted, and the nuptials were solemnized at Umarkot. He had 
three sons, Kehar, Mulraj," and Gogli. 

Kehar Rao. — “ Kehar became renowned for Ms exploits. 
Hearing of a caravan (kafila) of five himdred horses going from 
Aror ^ to Multan, he pmrsued them with a chosen band disguised 

^ [The above series of legends of the Bhatti settlement in the desert is a 
mass of fiction. “ We are told that Salivahan foimded the city of Salbahan- 
pnr in Vikrama Sambat 72, or about a.d. 16 ; that the third in succession 
to him, Mangal Rao, was driven southward into the desert, and that Mangal 
Rao’s grandson, Kehar, laid the foundations of a castle called Tanot (still 
in Jaisalmer territory), which was completed in a.d. 731 ; or, in other words, 
that Salivahan and his five immediate successors reigned for more than 
seven hundred years. Again, it is said that in Sahvahan’s time the coconut, 
an offer of marriage, came from Raja Jaipal Tonwar of Delhi, whereas the 
Tonwar dynasty ruled at Delhi for just a century from about a.d. 1050i” 
This Salivahana cannot be the hero who is said to have conquered the ludo- 
Scythians, but some of the many legends coimected with him may have 
suggested the fictions of the Bhatti bards (Erskine iii. A. 96).] 

^ Mulraj had three sons, Rajpal, Lohwa, and Ohubar. The older son 
had two sons, Rana and Giga ; the fii-st of whom had five sons, Dhukur, 
Pohor, Budh, Kulru, Jaipal, all of whom had issue, and became heads of 
clans. The descendants of Giga boro the name of Khengar [qu.‘ chiefs of 
Girnar ?). The annals of all these States abound with similar minute 
genealogical details, which to the Rajputs are of the highest importance^ in 
enabling them to trace the affinities of families, but which it is imperative 
to omit, as they possess no interest for the European reader. I have 
extracted the names of the issue of Mulraj to show tliis. The Khengars 
were famed in the peninsula of Surashtra — ^nine of them ruled in Junagarh 
Girnar ; ' and but for this incidental relation, their origin must have ever 
remained concealed from the archaeologist, as the race has long been extinct. 
On some future day I hope to present "a sketch ‘of Khengar ’s palace, on the 
sacred mount Girnar, to the public. [The famous well, at least, is attributed 
to Rao Khengar II. (a.d. 1098-1125) (BO, viii. 444).] 

® The remains of this once famous town, the ancient capital of the upper 
vaUey of the Indus, I had the happiness to discover by means of one of my 
parties, in 1811. It is the Alor of Abu-1-fazl, the capital of Raja Siharas, 
whose kingdom extended north to Kashmir, and south to the ocean ; and 
the Azour of D’Anville, who, on the authority of Ebn Haukal, says, “ Azour • 
est presque comparable k Multan pour la grandeur.” He adds, that Azizi 
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as camel mcrclianls, and cainc iip ■with his prey across the Panj- 
nad,* where he attacked and captured iti and returned to his 
abode. By such exploits he became known, and the coco-nut 
{nariyal) was sent to Majam lino, and his' two elder sons, by 
Alansi Dcora, of Jnlor.= The nuptials were celebrated with great 
splendour, and on their return Kchar laid the foundation of a 
castle, which he named Tanot in honour of Tana [or Tanujaj Devi. 
Ere it was completed, Rao Majam died. 

Kehar Rao. — “ Kchar succeeded. On his accession, Tanot 
was attacked by Jasrath, chief of the Barahas,® because it was 
erected on the bounds of his tribe ; but Slulraj defended it, and 
the Barahas were compelled to retire. 

“ On Mangalwar (Tuesdaj'}, the full-moon of Magli, S. 787 * 
(.v.n. 731), the fortress of Tanot was completed, and a temple 
creeled to Tatia-Mata. Shortly after a treaty of peace ■\vns formed 


places ifc “ tronto parnsanges do Mnnsora.’’ If Jransura is tbo ancient 
Baklinr (capital of tlio Sogdoi), ■vvo Bliotild rend three instead of tliirly. Soo 
Map, Vol. I. [Mansura -vvas near lirihnmnBbud.] 

' Panjnnd is tho nanio which tho Indus bears iinniedintcly below tho 
point of confluence of tho fivo streams (panj-nndi). Tho more mention of 
such terms ns tho Panjnnd, and tho ancient Ator, stuTiips these annals with 
authenticity, however thoy may bo deformed by tho interpolations and 
anachronisms of ignorant copyists. Of Aror, or tho Panjnnd, oxcopt- 
ing tho regular kasids, or messengers, perhaps not nn individual living in 
Jaisalmor could not speak. 

- [This is another anachronism. Tho Dcora sept of tho Chnuhans, of 
which tho Eaja of Sirolii is head, did not como into cxistonco until tho thir- 
teenth century, ond Jiilor was thou hold by tho Pnraraurns, who kept 
possession till they wore ousted by tho Ghnuhrms nt tho ond of tho twelfth 
century (Erskino iii. A. 10).] 

“ This shows that tho Baralm Iribo was of tho snmo faith with tho Yndu 
Bhatti ; in fnot ‘ tho star of Islam ’ did not shino in theso regions for somo 
timo after, although Umar, in tho first century, had established a colony of 
tho faitliful nt Eakhar, afterwards Mnnsurn. Tho Bnrahns nro mentioned 
by Pottingor in his travels in Bnlochistan. 

■* There nro but six do.sconts given from Salbahnn, tho lender of tho Yndu 
colony from Zabulistnn into tho Pnnjab, and Kchar, tho founder of their 
first settlement in tho desert of India. Tho period of tho first is 8. 72, of tho 
other S. 787. Either names aro wanting, or tho period of Salbahnn is 
erroneous. Kohar’s period, namely, S. 787, appears a landmark, and is 
borno out by numerous subsequent most vnlunblo synchronisms. Wore wo 
to admit one hundred years to have elapsed botwcon Salbahnn and Kchar, 
it would make tho period of expulsion from Znbulislan about S. 087, which 
is just about tho era of Muhammad. 
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with the Barahas, which Avas concluded by the nuptials of their 
chief Avith the daughter of Mulraj [230].” 

Having thus fairly fixed tlie Yadu Bhatti chieftain in the land 
of Maru, it seems a proper point at which to close this initiatory 
chapter Avith some observations on the diversified history of this 
tribe, croAvded into so small a compass ; though the notes of 
explanation, subjoined as Ave proceeded, aa'iII render feAver remarks 
requisite, since with their help the , reader may draAv his OAvn 
conclusions as to the value of tliis portion of the Bhatti annals, 
Avhich may be diAuded into four distinct epochs : 

Recapitulation of Bhatti History. — l. That of Hari, the an- 
cestor of the Yadu race. 

2. Their expulsion, or the A'oluntaiy abandomnent of India 
by his children, Avith their relations of the Harikula and Pandu- 
races, for the countries Avest of Ahe Indus ; their settlements in 
Marusthali ; the founding of Gajni, and combats Avith the kings 
of Rum and ICIiorasan. 

3. Their expulsion from Zabulistan, colonization of the Panjab, 
and creation of the ncAV capital of Salbahanpur. 

4. Their expulsion from the Panjab, and settlement in Mer, 
the rocky oasis of Maru, to the erection of Tanot. . 

It is the more unnecessary to enter into greater details on these 
outlines of the early Yadu Iiistory, sinee the subject has been in 
part treated elseAvhere.^ A midtiplicity of scattered facts and 
geographical distinctions fully warrants our assent to the general 
truth of these records, Avliich prorm that the Yadu race had 
dominion in central Asia, and Avere again, as Islamism advanced, 
repelled upon India. The obscure legend of their encounters 
with the allied Syrian and Bactrian kings ATOuld have seemed 
altogether illusory, did not evidence exist that Antiochus the 
' Great was slain in these very regions by an Indo-Scythian prince, 
called by the Greek Avriters Sophagasenas : a name in all prob- 
ability compounded from Subahu and his grandson Gaj (Avho 
might have used the common affix of sen a), the Yadu princes of 
Gajni, who are both stated to have had conflicts Avith the Bactrian 
(IChorasan) kings. 

Sistan (the region of cold, siya) ■ and both sides of the valley 

1 See “ Essay on the Hindu and Theban Hercules,” Transactions of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, vol. iii. 

^ [Sistan is Sakastene, “ The Saka country 
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were occupied in llic carliesl. periods by iinoflicr brancli of Uic 
Yadus ; for the Sind-Samma djTinsty was descended from Samba 
(wliiclj like Yndu became a paf.ronymic) — of which the Greeks 
made Sambos — and one of whose descendants opposed Alexander 
in his progress down the Indus. The capital of this dynasty was 
Samma-ka-kot, or Samanagari, yet existing on tlie lower Indus, 
and which was corrupted into Minnagara by the Greeks [231].* 

Ancient Sites in Jaisalnier. — It is an interesting hj^mthesis, 
that would make the Chagatais descendants of the Yadus.^ In like 
manner, Ilappa, the ancestor of the R.'inas of iMcw.ar, abandoned 
Central India after establishing his line in Chilor, and retired to 
Khorasan. All this proves that Hinduism prevailed in these 
distant regions, and that the intercourse was unrestricted between 
Central Asia and India. 'We have undiscovered fields of inquirj^ 
in Transoxiana, and in the still more accessible region of the 
Panjah, where much exists to reward the .arehacologist ; Sal- 
hahanpur, Kampilanagari, Bahra, the hill of Jud, perhaps Bucc- 
phalia,’ the seven towns of Uchli, but, above all, the capital of 

* [Tlio capital of Saitibos was Siiuliinann, probably Sihwnn (Smith, 

imi, 101 ).] 

* Mr. Svilson disoovored tho namo of rniidu ia Ploloniy’s Qcogra2>liy of 
fiogdiana ; and according to Ebn Hauknl, the citj' of Herat is also called 
llari. Thi-s adjoins Maru, or Morr, and to Manisthali tho Pnndu and 
JfariknJa race.s retired on their exile from India. If over these remote 
regions are searched for ancient iiKscrijaions, we ma}’ yet ascend tho ladder 
of Time. What was that Hamiri language, inscribed on tho gato of Samar- 
kand V (Ouscloj’, Ebn Uaukal, p. 254). The lamented death of that enter- 
prising traveller, Mr. Brown, when lie was about visiting Transoxiana, 
Icnvo.s a fine field to tho adventurous. The Buddhist colossal sculptures 
and cave.s at Bnniinn, with such inscriptions ns they may contain, are of 
the highest importance ; and I have little doubt, will bo found of tho same 
character as those discovered in tho cave temples of India, attributed to tho 
Paudus. [Tho author depended on Wilford (Asiatic Researches, vi. 402 II.). 
Por Bamiun see EE, 1 1th cd. iii. .TO! f.] 

’ In a portion of tho essay “ On tho Theban and Hindu Hercules,” which 
I sujiprcsscd as bettor suited to an intended dissertation ” On tho Sepulchral 
Monuments of the Kajpoots,” where I trace a close analogy between their 
customs and those of tho Scythic and Scandinavian AVarriors, my particular 
attention was drawn to that singular monument disoovored by Elphinstonc, 
called tho “Tope Manikiala." I had before [Trans. R.A.S. vol. i. p. 330) 
conjootured it to bo one of tho many mausoleums erected to Menander, but 
on observing tho geography of St. Croix, in his Examen Critique des Ills- 
toriens d' Alexandre, who places tho city of Bucephalus on tho very spot 
whore tho monument found by Mr. E. exists, I gave up Menander for 
Alexander’s horse, and this, long anterior to its reported excavation by tho 
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Taxiles, Let us hope that, in this age of enterprise, these sugges- 
tions may be followed up ; we can promise the adventurer a very 
different result from that which tempts the explorer of barbarous 
Africa, for here he would penetrate into the first haunts of civiliza- 
tion, and might solve one of the great problems which still distract 
mankind [232]. 


CHAPTER 2 

Question of Dates. — The dates of the varied events related in 
the preceding chapter may be of doubtful accuracy, but we have 
at length arrived on the terra firma of Bhatti chronology.' We 
may distrust the date, 3008 of Yudishtliira’s era, for the victory 
obtained by the Jadon prmce of Gajni over the kings of Rum and 
IChorasan ; ^ as well as that of S. 72 assigned for the exode of 
Salbahan and his Yadus from Zabulistan, and their colonization 
of the Panjab ; ® but their settlements in the desert, and the 
foundation of [238] Tanot, their first seat of power, in S. 787 
(a.d. 731), are corroborated by incontrovertible synchronisms in 
almost every subsequent reign of these annals. 

Rao Kehar I. — Kehar, a name lughly respected in the liistory 
of the Bhatti race, and whose exploit has been already’’ recorded, 
must have been the cotemporary of the celebrated Caliph A1 
Walid,® the first whose arms extended to the plains of India, and 
one of whose earliest conquests and chief positions was Aror, the 
capital of Upper Sind. 

Chov. Ventura, for -whose subsequent observations wo impatiently wait. 
[Manikiala, in the Rawalpindi District ; the Stupa marks the spot whore 
Gautama Buddha offered his body to appease the hunger of seven tiger cubs 
{IQI, x-vii. 182 f.). Tho site of Boukephala is practically identical with the 
modern Jihlam (Smith, EE I, 71).] 

^ The emperor Babur tells us, in his Gommentaries, that tho people of 
India apply tho term Khorasan to all tho regions west of the Indus. ■ 

“ Notwithstanding the lapse of eleven hundred years since the expulsion 
of tho Bhattis from tho Panjab, and in spito of tho revolutions in laws, 
language, and religion, since the descendants of Salbahan abandoned that 
region, yet, oven to this day, there is abundant testimony in its geographi- 
cal nomenclature that tho Bhattis had dojiiinion there. Wo have Pindi 
Bhattia-ka, Bhatti-ka-chak, in tho voiy .position where wo should look for 
Salbahanpur. — See Elphinstono’s Slap. [Salbahanpur is generally identified 
with Sialkot (ASE, ii. 21).] 

° [Walld I., seventh Cab'ph of the house of Ummaya (a.v. 70S-I4).J 
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Eao Tano or Tanuji. — Kehar ^ had five sons ; namclj% Tano, 
Utirao, Chanar, Kaplirio, Them. All of them had offspring, = 
who became the heads of clans, retaining the patronymic. All 
were soldiers of fortune, and they conquered the lands of the 
Cliana Rajputs ; ^ but the latter revenged themselves upon 
Kehar, whom they attacked and slew as he was hunting. 

Tano succeeded. He laid waste the lands of the Barahas,* and 
those of tlie Langaha of IMultan. But Husain Shah advanced 
with the Langaha Pathans,” clothed in armour with iron helms, 
with the men of Dudi,® of lOiichi ’ the IChokliar ; ® the Mogul, the 
Johya,” the Jud,° and Sayyid, all mounted on horses, to the 

^ Although I omit tho inverted commas indicative of translation, tho 
reader is to understand that what follows is a froo interpretation of tho 
original chroniolo. 

“ Utirao had fivo sons, Sorna, Sahasi, Jiva, Chako, and Ajo ; thoir issue 
had tho genorio term of Utirao. It is thus thoir clans and tribes are multi- 
plied ad infmilum, and since tho skill of tho genealogist (Bhat) is required 
to keep them elcar of incestuous marriages, oven such uninteresting details 
have some value, as they stamp thoir annals with authenticity. 

“ Tho tribe of Ghana is now extinct. 

Theso Indo-Soythio tribes wore designated by tho names of animals. 
Tho Barahas are tho hogs ; tho Numris, tho foxes ; Takshaks, tho snakes } 
Aswas or Asi, tho horses, oto. [possibly an indication of totomism].* 

^ These Langaha Pathans were proselytes from tho Solanki Rajputs, ono 
of tho four AgnUcula races. Probably they inhabited tho district of Lam- 
ghan, west of tho Indus. It is curious and interesting to find that tho 
Solanki gotracharya, or ‘ genealogical creed,’ claims Lohkot as thoir settle- 
ment. Tho use of tho word Pathan by no moans precludes thoir being 
Hindus. [Tho Languhs, originally Afghans, aro now agriculturists (Bose, 
Glossary, iii. 30 f.).] 

° Babur, in his valuable Autobiography, gives us tho names of all tho 
tribes ho mot in his passage into India, and this enumeration goes far to 
prove tho authenticity oi the early annals of tho Bhattis. Babur does not 
montiou “ tho men of Dudi.” 

’’ Tho introduction of tho name of this tribe hero is highly important, 
and voiy interesting to those who have studied, in the Rajput bards, thoir 
early history. Tho bards of tho Khicliis give thorn this northern origin, 
and state that all Sindsagar, ono of tho duabs of tho Panjab, belonged to 
thorn. 

® Tho Khokhar is most probably tho Ghakkar. Babur writes tho name 
Gakar, a singular race, and decidedly Scythio in thoir" habits oven in his 
day. [Tho Khokhar and Ghaldrar tribes aro often confused (Rose ii. 664).] 

“ Of tho Judis and Johyas wo have ah’oady spoken as inhabiting tho 
range called in tho native annals Jadu-ka-dang, and by Babur “ the hill of 
Jud,” skirting tho Bohat. Tho position of Bahara is laid down in that 
monument of genius and industry, tho Memoir of Ronnol (who calls it 
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and on the fifth t e Ro^^rT® “a “'«» i 

with hia am BiVataf ®''‘“ ‘° '"= ‘’■™™ »Pa". "”0 

besiegers. The Barahas wLe'tlJteftofl Tth “a 

Of the fieM Sto 4n°? V™' '"'“‘O'* *ba ap»ila 

LangahfweJe de^r^;, ^ »' ■'“‘an and 

the Butas of Rutah i ' aoco-nut came from Jiju, chief of 

was fanned against Z’prbeeTf 2^. 

Ratera The”? 'T’ Alan, and 

two smt IM oia a n r- I*™' »4a, wh; had 

lake knot™ by his'*name'* '"ms*^° '“”h™ 

and are to tliic r?Q 7 * became carpenters (Siitar), 

The first renaT>eHt^^^*^”^’j^*^ Ratansi and Chohar. 

' aons Kolfand p Bikampur.® Chohar had two 

Girrajsar.=> founded the towns of Kolasar and 

— ^^ ^tourth son, Alan, had four sons , Deosi, Tirpal, Bhaoni, and 

7^0 degree hLfherto /f '"7* ’4?'^ Elphinstone in 32° 10', but'a 
in the l?Shattrannnk so often mentioned 

their expulsion from India T intermediate places of repose, on 

minutety po n od rt bv L W ’“Smtaon to Central Asia, has its position 
the hill ifbes 5 Jats pl,- ^ Eniperor Babur (p. 259), who,.in Ids attack on 
Hati Guker from “expeUed 

Gar-kotri at Bikrum ” of ^vWch aM ‘'^“Pies of 

those of But Bamian flio ^ able annotator remarks, that as well as 

found the Jala mTatr’ probably Buddhfst. Babur (p. 294) also 

(p. 916 above) co °7 most likely the Salpur of the Ir iscription 

Stan prince 4d3!, century by the 

Yadu prince of Gafni [serp 

‘7yiW "Jf‘fo’reft4S£°“ Pmnounced in the dialect San, the 

the'Sut?''TI,n^!^'^4 T Jiatural defect amongst 

roval biT^ RT, • among all classes of artisans in India, some of 

San eL?. ^ ^ood instance of high-caste E to 

® These to^a^° Gaates of Central Provinces, ii. 200.] 

See Man' TbTr *"0 ®® ^m® "^®^ *>7 Bikanen 

JseoMap. [Bikampur, 95 miles N.E. of Jaisahner city. j 
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Rakecha. The descendants of Deosj became Rabaris (who rear 
camels)/ and the issue of Rakecha became merchants (Banias), 
and are now classed amongst the Oswal tribe.® 

Tano having, by the interposition of the goddess Bijaiseni, 
discovered a hidden treasure, erected a fortress, which he named 
Bijnot ; ® and in this he placed a statue of the goddess, on the 
13th, the enlightened part of the month Margsir, the Rohini 
Nakshatra, S. 813 (a.d. 757). He died after ruling eighty years. ' 

BijairaS. — ^Bijairae succeeded in S. 870 (a.d. 814). He com- 
menced his reign with the tika-daur against his old enemies, the 
Barahas, whom he defeated and plundered. In S. 892, he had a 
son by the Buta queen, who was called Deoraj. The Barahas and 
Langahas once more united to attack the Bhatti prince ; buf 
they were defeated [235] and put to flight. Finding that thej’- 
could not succeed by open warfare, they had recourse to treachery. 
Ha\dng, under pretence of terminating this long feud, invited 
young Deoraj to marry the daughter of the Baraha chief, the 
Bhattis attended, when Bijairae and eight hundred of his kin 
and clan were massacred. Deoraj escaped to the house of the 
Purohit (of the Barahas, it is presumed), whither he was pursued. 
There being no hope of escape, the Brahman threw the Bralunani- 
cal thread round the neck of the young prince, and in order to 
convince Ids pursuers that they were deceived as to the object 
of their search, he sat down to eat with him from the same dish.* 
Tanot was invested and taken, and nearly everj"^ soul in it put to 
the sword, so that the very name of Bhatti was for a wldle extinct, 

* [The Rabaris say that they were created by Siva to take care of the 
first camel which Parvati formed for her amusement {Census Beport, Maruiar, 
1891, ii. 157). Rose (Qlossary, iii. 269) writes Rahbari, probably Persian 
raJiivar, ‘ active.’] 

" The Oswal is the richest and most numerous of the eighty-four mer- 
cantile tribes of India, and is said to amount to one hundred thousand 
families. They are called ‘ Oswal ’ from their first settlement, the town of 
Osian. They are all of pure Rajput birth, of no single tribe, but chiefly 
Puars, Solankis, and Bhattis. All profess the Jain tenets, and it is a curious 
fact, though little known, that the pontiffs of that faith must be selected 
from the youth of Osian. The wealthy bankers a'nd merchants of these 
regions scattered throughout India, are all known under one denomination, 
Marwari, which is erroneously supposed to apply to the Jodhpur territory, 
whereas, in fact, it means belonging to the desert, It is singular that the 
wealth of India should centre in this region of comparative sterility. 

® See Map. 

* [Such tales are common, and generally imply a flaw in the pedigree.] 
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{bantna) of the hide. The etvm^f^ ° ®^®dimt, from the division 
be written Khalkata from the^ntf ®f ^alcutta is the same, but should 
of Carthage, originates from fTiA cf tbe hide (Uuzl). Byrsa, the castle 

between the aSnt PaP aame story. If there eristed a^y affinity 

(as the names of its 

the letters B and Ch^ero as Htt7o “djnncts of bal would indicate), and 
Byrsa would becomLhZn ‘ n-? “ Sanskrit, then 

the capital of the African M skin,* which might hare originated 

Maroeco may b^froS Indian Manithan.“ Thus 

probably the origin of the ^rv 5 t “n” 

corrupted from Mniri nn .vu T,-i ^ term Moor may hkewise be 

India? desertTs the bmtherlJ^ 1 Sahariy- of our 

from Sahra, a desert on <7 j °f ^be Saracen of Arabia, 

Mauritania mii^ht therefore hp^t7^°p^° Momadio princes of 

great Afneariesert ^ Mar^tban, the 

“nd Egypt T It ifweU knniL° or Pali kings of Barbary 

and the south coast of the Rpr7 <! Berbers who inhabited Abyssinia 

occupying as well as f a!; to the northern coast, not only 

Barbary. ^om the ^;^c f « f that coast owes its name of 

intimaS comZnJoatior^^^^^^^ contemporary Shishak, an 

India ; and I have alremlir 7 m,p...r between the eastern coast of Africa and 
coast of Aethiopia and A Titos' • , ®d the opmion, that we must look to this 
of India and Cm That/® the Lanka of the Rameses (Eameswar) 

that Ei^;^t had her the most skilful archaeologists assert 

promino?? fea^VrA mythology, and more especially that in 3 mteiy— the 

linffam ^ systems— the Phallic rites, or wor^p^f the 

sheen in fh ncoordrng to Bruce, means a shepherd, and as ^cr is a 
sensT and ^ in the most Jitl! 

this race coloniVeiT^tu^^ synonym of Pah. It has been asserted that 
d these coasts of Africa from India about the time of 
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immediately commenced erecting a [236] place of strength, 
which lie called after himself Dcogarh, or Derawar,^ on Monday, 
the 5th of the month J\Iagh (sndi), the Pnshjm Nakshatra, S. 909. 

Soon as the Buta chief heard that his son-in-law was erecting, 
not a dwelling, but a castle, he sent a force to raze it. Deoraj 
despatched his mother with the keys to the assailants, and imdled 

Amonopliis, and that they are the Hylcsos, or ‘ shopherd-ldngs,’ who suhju- • 
gated Egypt. On this account a comparison of tho ancient architectural 
remains of Abyssinia and Actliiopia with those of tho ancient Hindus is 
most desirable. It is asserted, and with appearance of truth, that the 
architecture of the Pyramids is distinct from tho Pharaonic, and that they 
are at once Astronomic and Phallic. In India, tho S 3 ’'mbolio pinnacle 
surmounting tho temples of tho sun-god are alwajm pyramidal. If the 
forthcoming liistory of tho Berbers should rcroal tho mystery of their first 
settlements in Abyssinia, a great object would bo attained ; and if search 
were made in tho old cave-temples of that coast, some remains of tho char- 
acters they used might aid in tracing their analogy to tho ancient Pali of 
tho East ; an idea suggested by an examination of tho few characters found 
in tho grand desert inhabited by tho Tuaregs, which have a certain resem- 
blance to the Punic, and to tho unknown characters attributed to tho Indo- 
Scythic tribes of India, as on their coins and oavo-tomplcs. Wide asunder 
as are these regions, tho mind that will strive to lesson tho historical separa- 
tion may ono day bo successful, when tho connexion between Aothiopia 
{gu. from adili/a and contracted ait, tho Sun ?) and Surashtra, ‘ tho land of 
tho Sun,’ or Syria of India, may bocomo more tangible. Eerishta (vide 
Briggs’ translation, vol. iv. p. 4.02), quoting original authorities, says, “ tho 
inhabitants of Solandip, or tho island of Coylon, were accustomed to send 
vessels to tho coast of Africa, to the Red Sen, and Persian Gulf, from tho 
earliest ages, and Hindu pilgrims resorted to Mecca and Egypt for tho 
purpose of pa 3 dng adoration to tho idols. It is related also that this people 
trading from Coylon became converts to tho true faith at so early a period 
as tho first caliphs ” ; all which confirms tho fact of early intercourse between 
• Egypt and India. — See Vol. H. p. 702. [It is unnecessary to criticize in 
detail tho etymologies suggested in this note, 4 good instance of tho Author’s 
manner. The etymology of Calcutta is unknown, the most recent suggestion 
being that it is KhallMta, ‘ a place where a flood cut a crook ’ (Yule, Hohson- 
Jobson, 2nd od. 146; Hoornlo, JASB, 1898, p. 48 f . ; K. Blochyndon, 
Oalculta Past and Present, 1906, p. 6). Bhatnor means ‘ city of the Bhattis.’ 
Berber is either Greek p&ppapoi, or a tribal term, Barabara ; that of 
Aothiopia is unlcnown (EB, 11th od. iii. 764, ix. 846). Tho story of fixing 
tho limits of a territory by riding round it or by encircling it with strips of 
hide, as in tho story of Carthage, is common in India (Bradley-Birt, Ghota 
Nagpore, 16f. ; Brett, Glihattisgarh Gazetteer, i. 192 ; BO, xiii. Part i. 169, and 
■ many others.] 

^ Deorawal is in tho map ; it was ono of the points of halt in Elphinstono’s 
mission to Kabul. This discloses to us tho position of tho Buta territory, 
and as astronomical data are given, those inclined to prove or disprove the 
Bhatti chronology have ample means afforded. 
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the leaders to receive the castle and his homage; when the cMef 
men, to the number of a hundred and twenty, entered, they 
were inveigled, under pretence of consultation, ten at a time, and 
each party put to death and their bodies throAvn over the wall. 
Deprived of their leaders, the rest took to flight. 

Soon after, the prince was visited by his patron, the Jogi who 
_ had protected him amongst the Barahas, and who now gave him 
the title of Siddh.^ This Jogi, who possessed the art of transmuting 
metals, lodged in the same house where Deoraj found protection 
on the massacre of his father and kindred. One day, the holy 
man had gone abroad, leaving his jarjarikakantha, or ‘ tattered 
doublet;’ in which was the Raskumbha, or ‘ elixir- vessel,’ a drop 
of which having fallen on the dagger of Deoraj and changed it to 
gold, he decamped with both, and it was by the possession of this- 
he was enabled to erect Derawar. The Jogi was well aware of 
the thief whom he now' came to \'isit ; and he confirmed him in 
the possession of the stolen property, on one condition, that he 
should become his chela and disciple, and, as a token of submission 
and fidelity, adopt the external symbols of the Jogi. Deoraj 
assented, and was invested with the Jogi robe of ochre.- He 
placed the mudra ^ in his ear, the little horn round his neck, and 
[237] the bandage (langota) about his loins ; and with the gourd 
(khopra) in his hand, he perambulated the dwellings of his kin, 
exclaiming, Alakh ! Alaldi ! * The gourd was filled with gold 
and pearls ; the title of Rao was abandoned for that of Rawal ; ^ 
the tika -was made on his forehead ; and exacting a pledge that 
these rites of inauguration should be continued to the latest 
posterity, the Baba Rata (for such was the Jogi’s name) dis- . 
appeared. 

Deoraj determined to wreak his revenge on the Barahas, and 
he enjoyed it even “ to stripping the scarfs from the heads of 
their females.” On his return to Deraw'ar, he prepared for an 
attack on Langaha, the heir of which was then on a marriage 
expedition at Alipur. There, Deoraj attacked and slew a thousand 

f 

1 [‘ One who has attained beatitude.’] 

- Called ge,m. ; garments coloured with this dye .are w'orn by all classes 
of mendicants. _ , . 

^ The mudra is a round prickly seed worn by the ascetics as ear-rings. 

* The Supreme Being ; the universal and One God. 

® Eawal [Tajahula, ‘ of the royal house ’] is still the title of the princes of 
Jaisalmer, as it once was that of the Mewar house. 
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of them, the rest henceforth acknowledged his supremacy. The 
Langahns Averc gallant Rajputs. 

51ie Langaha Tribe. — As the tribe of Langnlia, or Langa, Avill 
from tin's period go hand in hand, in all the international Avars of 
the Yadu-Bhattis, from-their expulsion from the Panjab to their 
final settlement in the Indian desert, it is of some interest to trace 
its origin and destiny. It is dislinetlj' stated that, at this epoch, 
the Langahas AA-erc Rajputs ; and they arc in fact a subdiAusion 
of the Solanki or Chalukya race, one of the four Agnikula ; and 
it is imiAortant to ohserA’c that in their gotracharya, or ‘ genea- 
logical tree,’ they claim" Lohkot in the Punjab as their early 
location ; in all probabilitj' prior to their regeneration on Mount 
Abu, Avhen they adopted Brahmanical j^rineiples. From the 
year S. 787 (a.d. 731), Avhen the castle of Tanot Avas erected by 
the leader of the Bhatti colony, doAATi to S. 1530 (a.d. 1474), a 
period of scA'cn hundred and forty-three years, pcrpettial border- 
strife appears to have occurred bctAA’ccn the Bhatlis and Langahas, 
Avhich terminated in that singular combat, or duel, of tribe against 
tribe, during the reign of Ravral Chachak, in the last-mentioned 
period. Shortly after this, Babur conquered India, and Mtiltan 
became a proAunce of the empire, AA'hen the aiithority of tribes 
ceased. Ferishta, hoAvever, comes to our aid and giA’cs us an 
account of an entire dynasty of this tribe ns kings of Multan. 
The first of this line of five kings began his reign a.ii. 8'17 (a.d. 
1418), or tbirly years anterior to the death of RaAA'al Chachak. 
The Muslim historian (see Briggs’ Ferishta, a'oI, Ia'. p. 379) says 
that AA'hen Khizr Khan Sayyid * Avas emperor of Delhi, he scut 
Shaikh Yusuf as his lieutenant to IMultan, Avho gained the esteem 
of the surrounding princes ; amongst Avliom Avas Rae Sahra, chief 
of Sivi, head of the tribe of Langaha [2,38], Avho came to congratu- 
late him, and to offer his scrAuccs and a daughter in marriage. 
Tlie offer Avas accepted ; constant communication Avas kept iip 
bctAA'een Sivi and Multan, till at length Rnc Sahra disclosed the 
object of all this solicitude ; he thrcAA' aside the mask, confined 
the Shaildi, sent him off to Delhi, and croAvned himself long of 
Multan, under the title of Kutbu-d-din, 

Ferishta ® calls Rae Sehra and his tribe of Langaha, Afghans ; 

^ [Khizr Khan Avas loft in charge of DoUii after tho sack of that city by 
Timur in a.d. 1398 ; possessed little power, and died in 1421.] 

^ [iv. 380, 383 f. Abii-I-fazl (Atn, ii. 337) calls them Nohmardi ; sec 
Census Report, Baluchistan, 1011, i. 171.] 
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and Abu-1-fazl says, the inhabitants of Sivi were of the Numri 
(fox) tribe, which is assuredly one of the most numerous of the 
Jat or Gete race, though they have all, since their conversion, 
adopted the distinctive term of Baloch, Tlie Bhatti chronicle 
calls the Langahas in one page Pathan, and in another, Rajput, 
which are perfectly reconcilable, and by no means indicative 
that the Pathan or Afghan of that early period, or even in the 
time of Rae Sahra, was a Muhammadan. The title of Rae is 
sufficient proof that they were even then Hindus. Mr. Elphin- 
stone scouts the idea of the descent of the Afghans from the Jews ; 
and not a trace of the Hebrew is found in the Pushtu, or language 
of this tribe, although it has much affinity to the Zend and 
Sanskrit. I cannot refrain from repeating my conviction of the 
origin of the Afghans from the Yadu, converted into Yahudi, or 
‘Jew.’ Wliether these Yadus are or are not Yuti, or’Getae, 
remains to be proved.^ 

To the south of Derawar dwelt the Lodra Rajputs ; their 
capital was Lodorva,^ an immense city, having twelve gates. 
The family Purohit, having been offended, took sanctuary (saran) 
with Deoraj, and stimulated him to dispossess his old masters of 
their territory, A marriage was proposed to Nripbhan, the chief 
of the Lodras, which being accepted, Deoraj, at the head of twelve 
hundred chosen horse, departed for Lodorva. The gates of tlie 
city were thrown open as the bridegroom approached ; but no 
sooner had he entered with liis suite, than swords dra'svn, 
and Deoraj made himself master of Lodorva.® He married the 

^ [The theory of the Jewish descent of the Afghans is not now accepted 
by any serious student. They are probably of Aryan origin, though the 
Yadu theory in the text is not supported by good evidence. They link 
India on the east with Persia on the west (Sykes, Hist, of Persia, ii. 306 j 
BeUew, Paces of Afghanistan, 16 ff.).] 

® [Lodorwa, 10 miles N. of Jaisalmer. For its temples see Erskine iii. 
A. 17.] 

® We are not told of what race {hula) was the Lodra Rajput; in all 
probability it was Pramara, or Puar, which at one time occupied the whole 
desert of India. Lodorva, as 'will be seen, became the capital of the Bhattis, 
until the founding of their last and- present capital, Jaisalmer; it boasts a 
high antiquity, though now a ruin, occupied by a few families of shepherds. 
Many towns throughout the desert wore formerly of celebrity, but are now 
desolate, through the conjoined causes of perpetual warfare and the shifting 
sands. I obtained a copper-plate inscription of the tenth century from 
Lodorva, of the period of Bijairaj, in the ornamental Jain eharaoter ; also 
some clay signets, given to pilgrims, bearing Jain symbols. All these relics 
attest the prevailing religion to have been Jain. 
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chiefs daughter, left a garrison in Lodorvo, and returned to 
Derawar. Deoraj was now lord of fifty-six thousand Ijorse, and 
a hundred thousand camels [239].* 

At this period, a merchant of Dcrawar, named Jaskaran, 
liaving gone to Dliaranagari, was imprisoned by its prince, 
Brajbhan Puar, and compelled to paj' a ransom for his liberty. 
On his return to Dcrawar, he showed the mark of the iron-collar 
to his sovereign, who, indignant at the dishonour put upon his 
subject, swore he would not drink water until he hod avenged 
the insult. But he had not calculated the distance bctw’ccn him 
and his foe ; in order, however, to redeem his pledge, a Dhar qT 
clay (gar-ra-dhar) was constructed, on which he was about to 
wreak his vengeance, but there were Prnmars in his army, ■who 
were at their post ready to defend their mock capital ,* and, as 
their astonished prince advanced to destroy if. they exclaimed — 

Jan Puar tan Dhar hai 
Avr Dhar tan Puar 
Dhdr bina Ptulr nahin 
Aur nahin Ptulr binn Dhilr, 

which may be thus translated : 

“ Wicrcvcr there is a Puar, there is a Dhar ; and where there 
is a Dhar, there is a Puar. There is no Dhar without a Puar ; 
neither is there a Puar without a Dhar.” = 

Under their leaders, Tejsi and Sarang, they protected the mock 
Dhar,' and were cut to pieces to the number of one hundred and 
tAvenly.^ Deoraj approved their valour, and provided for their 
children. Being thus released from his oath, he proceeded 
towards Dhar, reducing those who opposed his progi'ess. Braj- 
bhan defended Dhar during five days, and fell with eight hundred 
of his men ; upon which Deoraj unfurled the flag of victory and 
returned to his late conquest, the city of Lodorva. 

Deoraj had two sons, Mund and Chedu ; the last, by a wife of 
the Baraha tribe, had five sons, whose descendants were styled 
Cheda Rajputs. Deoraj excavated several large lakes in the 

A gross exaggeration of the annalist, or a cypher in each added by the 
copyist. 

® Dhar, or Dharanagari, was tho most ancient capital of this tribe, the 
. most nnmerons of the Agnikula races. See a sketch of tho Puars, or Pra- 
maras, Vol. I. p. 107. [Tlio proverb is repeated by Forbes, Msinala, 116.] 
“ [Tho story rends like a piece of sympathetic or imitative magic.] 
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territorj’’ of Khadal (in which Derawar is situated) ; one at 
Tanot is called Tanosar ; another, after himself, Deosar. Having 
one day gone to hunt, slightly attended, he was attacked by an 
ambush of the Ghana Rajputs, and slain with twenty-sk of his 
attendants, after having reigned fifty-five years. His. kin and 
clans shaved their locks and moustaches, excepting ^ 

Mund, who succeeded, and performed all the ceremonies during 
the twelve days. Having made his ablutions with the water 
from sixty-eight different w^ells, in which [ 240 ] were immersed 
the leaves of one hundred and eight different shrubs and trees, 
a female of spotless virtue waved the burning frankincense over 
his head. Before liim was placed the panjamrit, consisting of 
curds, milk, butter, sugar, and honey ; likewise pearls, gems, the 
royal umbrella, the grass called dub, various flowers, a looking- 
glass, a young virgin, a chariot, a flag or banner, the vela flower, 
seven sorts of grain, two fish, a horse, a nakhank (unknown),’ a 
bullock, a shell, a lotus, a vessel of water, the tail of the wild bx 
(cliaunri), a sword, a female e^f, a litter, yellow clay, and pre- 
pared food. Then, seated on the lion’s hide — (on which were 
painted the seven dwipas or continents of Hindu cosmography, 
apparelled in the dress of the Jogi, and covered with ashes {bhahui), 
with the mudra in his ears) — ^the white chaunri (ox-tail) was 
waved over his head, and he was inaugurated on the gaddi of 
Deoraj, while the Purohit and clfiefs presented their offerings. 
The iika-daur was against the assassins of his father, who had 
congregated for defence, eight hundred of whom were put to 
death. Rawal Mund had one son, who was called Bachera. 
When about fourteen years of age the coco-nut came from Balabh- 
sen Solanki, Raja of Patan.’ He forthwith proceeded to Patan, 

^ There is no interregnum in Bajwara ; the king never dies. 

= [? Nihliang, ‘ a quiver.’] 

® This affords a most important synchronism, corroborative of too 
correctness of these annals. Baja Valabhsen of Patan (Anhilwara) immedi- 
ately followed Chamund Rae, who was dispossessed of the throne by Mahmud 
of Ghazni, in the year a.d. 1011, or S. 1067. [Valabhsen Durlabha, a.d. 
1010-22.] Valabhsen died the year of his installation, and was succeeded 
by Durlabh, whose period has also been synchronieally fixed by an inscrip- 
tion belonging to the Pramaras. — See Transactions of tJte Hoyal Asiatic 
Society, vol. i. p. 223. [The annalist seems to have confounded Anhilwilra 
Patan in Gujarat with Patan Munam, also called Fatan or Patanpur, five 
miles from Raliimyar Railway Station, on E. bank of the Indus, locally 
called Sej (MaUk Muhammad Din, Bahaivalpiir State Gazetteer, A. 370 f.j.J 
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ivlicrc lie married the Solanici princess, and died not long after 
Ill's fat, her. 

Rawal Bnclicra or Wachnji, — Rndiera succeeded on Saturday 
the 12Ui Sravan, S. The sarnc rites of installation were 

performed ; the JCanphuni (split-eared) Jogi was tlic first to put 
the regal /i/a/: on his forehead, and “ his hand upon Jiis hack.” 
Rawal Rachcra had live sons, Dusaj, Singh, Rapi Rao, Anklio, 
and Maljiasao ; all of wliom had issue, forming clans. 

A merchant came to Ixidorva with a caravan of horsc.s, of 
which there was one of a nice so .superior that a lakh of rupees 
was fixed ns his jirice ; tlie breed belonged to a Pathan chief, 
west of the Indus. To obtain it, Dus.aj and his son Ankho put 
themselves at the head of a band, crossed the Indus, slew Gliazi 
Klian, the I’athan chief, and carried off liis stud [211j. 

Singh had n son, Snchharae ; ids son was Rala, who had two 
sons, Rntau and Jaga ; tliey attacked the Parilmr prince Jagan- 
natli of .Mnndor, and carried off live Inmdred camels: their 
dcscendant.s arc strded Singhriio Rajputs. 

Rapi Rao Jiad two sons, Palm and Mandan. Palm had like- 
wise two, Rinitn and Tidar, whose numerous issue were styicil 
the Palm Rajputs. Tlic Palms issued from their abode of Rikam- 
jjur, and corupiercd the lands of liic .Johyas, as far as Dcvijlml ; 
mid iiaving made Pugal * their c.apital, they dug numerous wells 
in the //ta/, which still go by tlic name of the Palm wells. 

Near Khnta, in the Nagor district of iilarwar, there dwelt a 
warrior of the Khiehi tribe, named .Tadra, wlio often plundered 
even to the gates of Pugal, slaying inariy of tlic .laitang Rliattis. 
Dusaj prepared a katila (‘ canivan ’) under jircteiice of making a 
pilgrimage to the Ganges, invaded unawares the Ivliiclii chief’s 
territory, and slew liim, with nine liuiiclred of his men. 

* This <lnte, S. 1035, is evidently nn error of the copyist, linclicni 
iimrriod Balnblison’s daughter in S. 1007, and lie died in S. 1100 ; ho that 
it should bo cither S. 1005 or 1005. It is important to clear this point, ns 
Itawal Bachela was tlio opponent of Mahmud of Ghav.ni in his invasion of 
India, A.it. 393, a.d. 1000, =8. 1050 or S. 1000, tho Kamvat ora being liable 
to a variation of ton years (Uolohrooko). If wo are right, a passage of 
J''orislita, which hos puzzled tho translators, should run thus : " iffahmud 
directed liis_ march against tho Blmtti, and passing Jfultan arrived at 
Bahra, a Blmtti city.” — Compare Dow, vol. i. p. 30 (2nd od.), and Briggs, 
vol. i. p. 38. 

’ fico iinp. This was ono of tho points touched at in Mr. ISlphinstono’s 
journey. [Tho town is about 48 miles N.W. of Blhnnor city.] 
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Dusaj, with his three brothers, went to the land of lilier, 
where dwelt Partap Singh, chief of the GuhUots,i whose daughters 
they espoused, “ In the land of Kher, the Jadon showered gold, 
enriching it.” In the daeja (dower) with his daughter, the 
Guhilot gave fifteen Dewadharis, or ‘ virgin lamp - holders.’ 
Soon after, the Balochs made an. inroad into the territory of 
lOiadal ; a battle ensued, in which five hundred were lulled, 
and the rest fled beyond the river. Bachera - died, and was 
succeeded by 

Rawal Dusaj. — ^Dusaj, in the month of Asarh, S. 1100. Hamir, 
prince of the Sodhas,“ made an incursion into his territories, which 
he plundered. Dusaj having imavaifingly remonstrated, reminding 
him of ancient ties, he marched into Dhat, and gained a victory. 
Dusaj had two sons, Jaisal and Bijairaj, and in his old age a third 
son, by a Ranawat princess of the house of Mewar, called Lanja 
Bijairae, who, when Dusaj died, was placed on the tlwone by the 
nobles and civil officers of the State. Previous to his elevation, 
he had espoused a daughter of Srddhraj Jai Singh, Solanki. During 
the nuptial ceremonies, as the mother of the bride was marking 
the forehead of the- bridegroom [242] %vith the tilak, or ‘ inaugura- 
tion mark,’ she exclaimed, “ My son, do thou become the portal 
of the north — ^the barrier between us and the king, whose power 
is becoming strong.” ® By the princess of Patan he had a son, 

^ The chief of the Guhilots is now settled at Bhavnagar, at the estuary 
of the Mahi ; where I visited him in 1823. The migration of the family 
from Kherdhar occurred about a'century after that period, according to the 
documents in the Rao’s family. And vre have only to look at the opening 
of the Annals of Marwar to see that from its colonization by the Eathors the 
Gohil community of Kherdhar was finally extinguished. To the general 
historian these minute facts may be unimportant, but they cease to be so 
when they prove the character of these annals for fidelity. 

“ If this is the Hamira alluded to in the Annals of Bikaner, in whoso 
time the Ghaggar River ceased to flow in these lands, we have another 
date assigned to a fact of great physical importance. 

® Here we have another synchronism. In the Kumarpal Charitra, or 
history of the kings of Anhilwara Patan, the reign of Siddhraj was from 
S. 1160 to S. 1201, or A.D. 1094 to 1146 [1094-1143 ] ; the point of time 
intermediate between the invasion of Mahmud of Ghazni and the final 
conquest of India by Shihabu-d-din, during which there were many irrup- 
tions into India by the lieutenants of the monarohs of Ghazni. There was 
one in the reign of Masud, in a.h. 492 (a.d. 1098), four years after the 
accession of Siddhraj ; another in A.D. 1120, in the reign of Bairam Shah, 
during which, according to Ferishta, the Ghazhevide general, Balin, rebelled 
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wlio wns named Bliojdco, and who, by the death of his father 
when he allaincd the age of twcutj'-livc, became lord of Lodorva, 
The other sens of Dusaj were at this time advanced in manhood, 
Jaisal being thirty-five, and Bijairaj lliirly-lwo years of age. 

Some years before the dentil of Dusaj, Racdlmwal Bunr, son 
(or descendant) of Udayaditya of Dhar, had llirce daughters, one 
of whom he betrothed to .Taipal (Ajnipal) Soinnki, son of Siddhraj ; * 
another to Bijairaj Blintli, and the third to the Rana of Chitor. 
The Bhatti prince left Lodorva for Dhar at the head of seven 
lumdrcd horse, and arrived at the same time with the Scsodia 
and Solanki princes. On his return to Ijodorva, lie creeled a 
temple to Seshalinga, close to wliich he made a lake. By the 
Puar princess he had a son named Kahar, who had two sons, 
Nctsi and Kcksi. 

Bhojdeo had not long occupied llic goddi of Lodorva, when his 
uncle Jaisal conspired against liim ; but being always surrounded 
by a guard of five hundred Soinnki Rajputs, his person was un- 
assailable, At this time the prince of Patan was often engaged 
with the king's troops from Tattn. Jaisal, in pursuance of his 
plan, determined to coalesce with the king, and cause an attack 

and assailed tho Hindu Rajas from Nagor, wliero ho oalnhliNhed himself. 
[His real nnnio was Mulinmniad Bnhllm (Kcrishta i. ITd).] In all probability 
this is tlio event alluded to by tho queen of Patau, when slio nominated the 
Bluatti prince oa her clinmpion. 

^ [Siddiiaruja Jayasinglm had noaon, and ho was sueceedod hylCumura- 
pfiln; and Ajayapaln, wlio suceccdcd in a.D. 1I7J, was son of Sfahipalu, 
hrotlicr of Kuinarnpfila (PO, i. Part i. l!ll).j Tlio mention of tlicso simul- 
lancous intormarringes in tlirco of the princqinl Rajput monarchies of that 
day, namely, Dliar, Patan, and Cliitor, js important, not only us establishing 
fresh synclironisms, hut ns discloBing tho inlorconrso bolivcon tho Blintlis 
and tlio more ancient princely families of India. Tho period of Udayaditya 
Prarnar has boon established beyond cavil (seo Trans, U.A,S. vol. i. p. 22U), 
and tliat of Siddhraj, lil.'CU'iso, whoso son and Buccessor, Ajnipal, Jind but a 
sliort reign wlion ho was deposed by Kuinarpnl, whoso date is also found 
from inscriptions. It is a aingular fact that all tlio Rajput (iynnstics of 
tlicso regions wore established about tlio sumo epoch, namely, Patau by tho 
Clmwnrns, Chitor by tho Guhilots, Delhi, refoundetl by tho Tuurs, and tho 
Bhatti principality by tlio dcsoondaut of Salbahnn. This was in tho iniddlo 
of tho eighth century of Vikrainndityn, when tlio older Hindu governments 
wore broken up. The admission of tho Bhatti to intermarry with tlioir 
families provc.s ono of two facts : cither that tlioy ivoro oonsidorccl Rajputs, 
notwitlistnnding tlioir being inhabitants of tho regions beyond tho Inclns • 
or, that tho families montioncil, with which they inlonrmrriod, wore Indo- 
Soythic like thomsolves. 
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on Patan (Anhilwara), by Tvhieb alone he could hope for the 
departure of the Solanki body-guard. Jaisal, Avith liis cliief kin, 
escorted by two hundred horse, marched to the Panjnad, where 
he saw the king of Ghor, who had just overcome the king of Tatta.^ 
and placed his own garrison there [243],“ and he accompanied 
him to Aror, the ancient capital of Sind. There he unfolded his 
views, and having sworn allegiance to the king, he obtained a 
force to dispossess his nephew of his territory. Lodorva was 
encompassed, and Bhojdeo slain in its defence. In two days the 
inhabitants were to cany off their effects, and on the third the 
troops of Ghor were permitted the license of plimder. Lodorva 
was sacked, and Karim Khan departed for Balihar with the spoils. 

The Foundation of Jaisalmer, c. a.d. 1156. — Jaisal thus 
obtained the gaddi of Lodorva ; but it being open to invasion, 
he sought a spot better adapted for defence, and he found one 
only five eoss (ten miles) from Lodorva. Upon the summit of a 
rocky ridge, he discovered a Brahman, whose solitary hernutage 
adjoined the fountain of Brahmsar. Having paid homage, and 
disclosed the purport of his visit, the recluse related the .history 
of the triple-peaked hill, which oA^erlooked his hermitage. He 
said that in the Treta, or ‘ silver age,’ a celebrated ascetic called 
Kak, or Kaga, resided at this fountain, after Avhom the rivulet 
which issued thence had its hame of Kaga ; that the Pandu 
Arjun, with Hari Krishna, came there to attend a great sacrifice, 
on which occasion Krishna foretold tha^ in some distant age, a 
descendant of his should erect a toAvn on the margin of that 
rivulet, and -should raise a castle on Trikuta, the triple-peaked 
motmt."® While lirishna thus prophesied, it was observed to 

A At every step wo see, however meagre may be the outline, the correct- 
ness of this historical sketch. It was, according to Forishta, in A.n. 655 
(A.D. 1169 [1150], or S. 1215) that the prince of Ghor conquered Ghazni, .and 
immediately after overran Multan and Sind (see Briggs, vol. i. p. 153) and 
doubtless it was on this occasion that the Bhatti prince swore allegiance 
to Shihabu-d-din, and obtained the force which drove In's nephew from 
Lodorva, which being sacked by his auxiliaries, ho founded Jaisalmer in 
S. 1212. The three years’ discrepancy between the Muhammadan and 
Hindu dates is of little consequence ; hut even this could bo romediod, when 
we recollect that the Samvat, according to Mr. Colebrooke, is liable to a 
variation of ten years. 

- Tatta was not then in existence. It was founded about tho middle of 
the fifteenth centurja 

^ If there were no better support for the assumed descent of tho Bhatti 
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liim by Arjun lliat the water was bad, when Krishna smote the 
rock TOth his chalcra (discus), whereupon a sweet spring bubbled 
up, and on its margin were inscribed the prophetic stanzas which 
the hermit Isal now pointed out to the Bhatti prince, who read 
as follows ; 

1 . 

“ Oh prince of Jadu-vansa ! come into this land, and on tJiis 
mountain’s top erect a triangular castle. 


2 . 

“Lodorva is destroyed, but only five coss therefrom is Jusana, a 
site of twice its strength. 

3 . 

" Prince, whose name is Jaisal, who will be of Yadu race, abandon 
Lodorpura ; here erect tliy dwelling.” 

The hermit Isal alone knew the existence of the fountain on 
whose margin these lines were engraved. All that he stipulated 
for himself was that the fields to the [244] westward of the castle 
sliould retain his name, “the fields of Isal.” Ho foretold lhat_ 
the intended castle should twice and a half times be sacked ; that 
rivers of blood would flow, and that for a time all would be lost 
to his descendants. 

On Habiwar, ‘ the day of the sun ’ (a favourite day for com- 
mencing any grand undertaking ivith all these tribes), the 12th 
of Sravan, the enlightened half of the moon, S. 1212 (a.d. 1150), 
the foundation of Jaisalmer was laid, and soon the inhabitants, 
with all that was valuable, abandoned Lodorva,^ and began to 
erect new habitations. Jaisal had two sons, Kelan and Salbahan. 
He chose his chief ministers and advisers from the children of 
Sodal, of the Pahu tribe, who became too powerful. Their old 
enemies, the Ghana Rajputs, again invaded the lands of Khadal ; 
but they suffered for their audacity. Jaisal survived this event 
five years, when he died, and was succeeded by his youngest son, 
Salbahan the Second [245]. 

founder of Jaisalmor from, the Yadua of the Bharat than this prophec5% '"'O 
should bo confirmed in our suspicion that they aro a colony of tho Yuti, and 
that tho Brahmans took advantage of tho nominal resemblance to incor- 
porate them in tho CHhattis Eajkula, or Thirty-six Royal Races. 

^ Lodorva remains in ruins ; a journey thithor might afford subjoot- 
mattor for tho antiquary, and enable him to throw light upon the origin of. 
tho Bhatti tribe. I omitted to place it in tho Map ; it is ten miles N.W. of 
tho present capital. 
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CHAPTER 3 

the Indian desert, in a d in the 

capital, Jaisalmer in ad n«;ft ^o^ation of the existing 
the present day nearly in thf l continue the sketch to 

explanatory notes as we proceed.^”^^®^ chronicle, adding 

ereftfoToTL^^^^^^ interval between the 

wbrye'^rTarbeT'^ which 'the'SoS naS 

recorded are nn continuous, and the events 

o?in^an matter of deep interest to the explorer 

years embraced^* penod of four hundred and twenty-five 
fsTrCdTn r' incidents It 

iheVfamf consequence and 

arecdotT.;?'? ^diversified by 

interest as a manners, it would still possess claims to 

portion of P^^Pdmg of a great 

C new v! r cities disappear- 

not a stLhT new capitals taking their place ; and although 

we cL^PP bitten which [ 246 ] bears directly upon rehgion, 
frorzah, I’-'r ?c^ Indo-Scythic tribes, 

Sanu savs tw T ^^ith the Hindu, confirming what 

ofcentS A * ^"dolavas, and the lolasas ^ 

. with the chroSclI!''^ Chhattns or Rajputs. We now proceed 

Jaisal the founder of Jaisalmer, suiwived the change of capital 
only twelve years. His elder son, Kailan, having given dis- 

in the^^Srt^nT^VI’ “o* name the Khasas.] There is a race 

tions the d^dpd^n«ton« m'^n- 

Regia of pToIemv r?l fSe If'r d^hasas,* the Casia 

Sind in a d 1788 w^’n T' a Muhammadan tribe, driven from 

on their neiahbonrr^ beside the Bann of Gutch, and levied -blackmail 
is imTirnb-iWo f aV ^d*®y are behoved to be a branch of the Bind, and it 
X “P j • that they can bo connected with the Khasas of Jfanu (Laws 
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pleasure to the Pahu minister, was expelled, and his younger 
brother placed upon the gaddt. 

Rawal Salivahan I.— Salbahnn, a name ot celebrity in the 
annals, renewed in the son of Jnisal, succeeded in S. 122'!' (a.d. 
1168). His first expedition was against the Kathi tribe, who, 
under their leader, Jagbhan, dwelt between the city of Jalor and 
the Aravalli.^ The Kathi Rao was killed, and his horses and 
camels were carried to Jaisalnier. The fame of this exploit 
exalted the reputation of Salbahan, He had three sons, Bijar, 
Banar, and Haso. ^ 

Embassy from Badarinath. — In the mountains of Badarinath, 
there was a State Avhose princes were of the Jadon (Yadu) race, 
descended from the first Salbahan at the period of the expulsion 
from Gajni." At this time, the prince of this Stale dying without 

^ We can Bcarccly rofuso our assent to the belief that the Kathi or 
Katti tribe, hero mentioned, is the remnant of tho nation which bo manfully 
opposed Alexander. It was then located about Jlultnn, at tliis period 
occupied by tho Langabns. Tho colony attacked by tho Bhatti was near 
tho AravaUi, in all probability a predatory baud from tho region they 
peopled and gave their name to, Kathiawar, in tlio Surashtra peninsula. 
[The Kttthis wore probably a nomadio Central Asian tribe, driven down tho 
valley of tho Indus by tho tide of parly hluhammadan invasions. Their 
appearance in Jaisalmor at tho end of tho twelfth century a.d. probably 
marks a stage in their southerly progress. Tlionco they soom to hnvo 
moved into Llalwa, thcnco to Cutch, and finally to Kathiawar {BQ, ix. 
Part i. 252 if., viii. 128).] 

* Mr. Elphinstono onuiiioratos tho Jadon as a subdivision of tho Yusuf- 
zais, ono of tho great Afghan tribes, who wore originally located about 
Kabul and Ghazni, I could not resist surmising tho probability of tho 
term Jadon, applied to a subdivision of tho Afghan race, originating fron 
tho Hindu-Scythio Jadon, or Yadu ; whenco tho boasted doaccut of tho 
Afghans from Saul, king of tho Jews (Yahudis). Tho customs of tho 
Afghans would support this hypothesis : “ TJio Afghans (says tho Emperor 
Babur, p. 169), when reduced to oxtromitics in war, oomo into tho prcsonco 
of their enemy with grass between their teoth, being as much as to say, 

‘ I am your ox.’ ” This custom is entirely Rajput, and over recurring in 
inscriptions recording victories. Thoy have their bards or poets in like 
manner, of whom Mr. Elphinstono gives an interesting account. In features, 
also, thoy resemble tho Northern Rajputs, who have gonornlly aguilino 
noses, or, as hir. Elphinstono expresses it in tho account of his journey 
through the desert, “ Jewish features " ; though this might tompt one to 
adopt tho convorso of my deduction, and say that these Yadus of Gajni 
were, with tho Afghans, 'also of Yahudi origin ; from tho lost tribes of 
Israel. [Tho Jadun, as Rose ivrites their name, aro not Yusufzais, but live 
S. of thorn, and havo no connexion with tho Rajput Jadons {Glossary, ii. 
272 f., iii. 254).] 
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vacant gaddi. accor^T ^ 

arrived. His wife whn wac died just as lie 

of labour on the journev 

shade of a vala.^ T’ ^ delivered of a son under the 
Palasia.1 (pnncipahty) was named after him 

ThfR^wafleft^TsS^^Tt S’”" 

yoZ prSe^LS foster-brother (Dhabhai) of She 

eneoiiter with i Sf “ 

Salbahan, on his rftm^n f® assume the dignity, 

vain exDostuIatp^i -fi, i usurped, and having in 

of whieh Derawar iTth f^^^fo^ous son, proceeded to lOiadal, 
hundred of his foTInw ^ _®npital, where he was slain, mth tluee 
Pijal did not lonrr ^ !u an irruption of the Balochs. 

with sham/i an /I ^ returned, upon which, stung 

Rawal Kailanrr^D 

Salbahan, who was expeUef bv ^ ® 

reeahed, and 

ChachatrJpr. -Doll, T . , fifty. He had six sons, 

Tile second *and th°n Pitamsi, Pitamchand, and Asrao. 

and Siliana Rajputs. ° “W'li Jas'' 

croS'd tS'lnf “™- “ «‘“ ‘in>e again 

marSe7a,^^ni T ^ Salbahan. Kailon 

Td aften?! “ of aeven thousand Rajputs, 

huf *ed ids ™ “S“f “ant, sle,^ the Baioel. leader and fifteen 

nT.! , i . , , ■ nineteen years. 

Rawal Ch^chakdeo I., c. A.D. 1219-47 rimnhr,! ^ j i 

in S 7 27 «; /a Tmn\ o 41. Chachakdeo succeeded, 

^var a'aTns/re’rnf^- on 
against the Ghana Rajputs (now ex^tinct), of whom he slew 

Yusufeais?t SS^of theSaa f 

wronL £r*:^n'sSs fath-« foundation of Jaisalmor must be 

over the Deom sSa ^ f •'! “ ^249. iTore- 

Deoraj ” (Erskine^in. A. 11}!]^^' ’ 
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two thousand, capturing fotirtcen thousand cows, and comiielling 
the tribe to take refuge "with the Johyas. Soon after, the Rawal 
invaded the lands of Rana Armsi, prince of the Sodhas, who, 
though taken by surprise, assembled four thousand horse ; but 
was defeated, and forced to fly for shelter to the walls of his 
capital, Umarkot. The Puar was glad to obtain the absence of 
his foe by the offer of his daughter in marriage.^ 

The Rathors, recently established in the land of IClier, had 
become troublesome [248] neighbours ; Chachak obtained the 
aid of the Sodha troops to chaslise them, and he proceeded to 
Jasal and Bhalotra, where they were cstablislied ; but Chhndu 
and his son Thida averted his uT-alh by giving him a daughter 
to wifc.= 

Rawal Chachak ruled thirty-two j-cars. He had only one son, 

* In this single passage wo have revealed the tribe (gol), race (hula), 
capital, and proper name of the prince of Dlint. The Sodha tribe, ns before 
stated, is an important branch of the Pramara (Puar) race, and with tho 
Rmras and Sumras gave dynasties to the valley of Sind from tho most 
remote period. Tho Sodhas, I have already observed, were probably tho 
Spgdoi of Alexander, occupying Upper Sind when tho Jfneodonian doscondod 
that stream. Tho Sumra dynasty is mentioned by Ferishta from ancient 
authorities, but tho Muhammadan liistorians know nothing, and oared 
nothing, about Bajput tribes. It is from such documents ns thc.so, scattered 
tlffoughout tho annals of these principalities, and from tho ancient Hindu 
epic poems, that I have concentrated tho “ Sketches of tho Bajput Tribes,” 
introductory to tho first volume, which, however slight they appear, cost 
more research than tho rest of tho book. I write this note chiefly for tho 
information of tho patriarch of oriental loro on tho Continent^ tho learned 
and ingenious Do Saoy. If this mentor ask, “ Whore are now the Sodhas ? ” 
I reply, tho ex-prince of Umarkot, with whoso ancestors Humayun took 
refuge — whoso capital in tho desert tho great Akhar was bom — and who 
could on tho spur of tho moment oppose four thousand horse to invasion, 
has only one single town, that of Chor, left to him. Tho Bathers, who, in 
tho time of Armsi Bana and Bawal Chachak, were hardly known in Marudes, 
have their flag waving on tho battlements of tho ' immortal castle ’ (Amar- 
kuta), and tho Amirs of Sind have incorporated tho greater part of Dhat 
with their State of Haidarabad. [Umarkot is not the * immortal castle,’ 
blit the fort of Umar, chief of tho Sumra tribe {lOI, xxiv. 118).] 

“ To those interested in tho migration of those tribes, it must bo gratifying 
to see these annals thus synohronically corroborating each r~'~ 
two centuries before this, in tho reign of Dusaj, when tho Bha 
at Lodorva, an attack was made on tho land of Kher, then o 
Guhilots, who were, as related in the Annals of Marwar, dispj 
Bathors. None but an inquirer into these annals of the de 
conceive the satisfaction arising from such confirmation. j 
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ISh ^ ‘Jttacl ed ; and having convened the cliiefs around his 
c ealli-bed, he entreated they would accede to his lastvdsh that 
Ins youngest grandson might be his successor. 

Rawal Karan Singh I., A.n.l241-71._Karan]iavintr succeeded 

tait tt mI:; r -'T'’ 

K m wl „ ‘■'f* 

great outraps. riierc was a Bhumia of the Baraha tribe, named 
Bh pwa ,das. who resided fifteen coss from Nagor, a’nd was 
damrin ^ ^ l»mdred horse. He Iiad an only 

fo r' --^nd being unwilling 

pniinfr ^ ri fo resist, he resolved to abandon the 

purpose he prepared carriages, in which he 
Tn'e 1 ^ chattels, and at night proceeded towards 

.1 aimer ; pit the Khan, gaining intelligence of his motions, ' 
mlpcepled the con^'oy. A battle ensued, in wdiich four hundred 
hilled, and his daughter and other females 
e carried off. The afllicled Baraha continued his route to 
Jaisalmer and related Ids distress to Rawal Karan, wdio immedi- 
a ely put lumself at the head of his followers, attaeked the lOian, 
w 10 m le s ew, with three thousand of liis peojile, and re-inducted 
le lumia m ns possessions. Karan ruled twenty-eight years, 
and was succeeded, in S. 1327, by his son, 

Rawal Lakhansen, a.d. 1271-75. — He was so great a simpleton, 
lat w len the jackals howled at night, being told that it was from 
eing CO d, he ordered quilted dresses {daglas) to be prepared for 
t lem. As the howling still continued, although he ivas assured 
ns orders had been fulfdled, he commanded houses to be built 
for the animals in the royal preserves {ramna), many of lyhich j’-et 
remain. Lalchan was the contemporary of Kanirdeo Sonigira, 
whose life was saved by his (Lakhan’s) wfe’s knowledge of omens. 
Laldian was ruled by this Rani, rvho was of the Sodlia tribe. She 
invited her brethren from Umarkot ; but the madman, her 
lusband, put [249] them to death, and threw their bodies over 
t le walls. He* was allowed to rule four years, and was then 
replaced by his son, 

Rawal Punpal, a.d. 1275-76.— This prince Avas of a temper so 
violent l.hat the nobles dethroned him, and recalled the exiled 
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Jethsi from Gujarat. Punpal had a residence assigned him in a 
remote quarter of the State. He had a son, Lakamsi, who had 
a son called Rao Raningdeo, who by a stratagem pointed out by 
a ICharal ^ Rajput, took Marot from the Johyas, and Pugal fipm 
the Thoris, thieves by profession, whose chief, styled Rao, he 
made captive ; and in Pugal he settled his family. Rao Raning 
had a son called Sadul, Avho alternately bathed in the sea of 
pleasure, and struggled in that of action ; to their retreat the 
father and son conveyed the spoils seized from all around them. 

Eawal Jeth Singh I., a.d. 1276-94. — Jethsi obtained the 
gaddi in S. 1382 (a.d. 1276). He had two sons, Mulraj and 
Ratansi. Deoraj, the son of Mulraj, espoused the daughter of 
the Sonigira chief of Jalor. Muhammad [KhuniJ^' Padshah 
invaded the dominions of Rana Rupsi, the Parihar prince of 
Mandor,® who, when sdefeated, fled with his twelve daughters, 
and found refuge with the Rawal, who gave him Barn ^ as a 
residence. 

Alau-d-din attacks Jaisalmer. — ^Deoraj, by his Sonigira uife, 
had three sons, Janghan, Sarwan, and Hamir. This Hamir was 
a mighty warrior, who attacked Kumpa Sen of Mewa,' and 
plundered his lands. He had issue three sons, Jetha, Lunkaran, 
and Mairu. At this period, Ghori Alau-d-din commenced the 
war against the castles of India. The tribute of Tatta and 
Multan, consisting of fifteen hundred horses and fifteen hundred 
mules laden with treasure and valuables, was at Bakhar in 
progress to the king at Delhi. The sons of Jethsi determined to 
lay an ambush and capture the tribute. Disguised as grain- 
merchants, TOth seven thousand horse and twelve hundred 
camels, they set out on their expedition, and on the banks of 
the Panjnad found the convoy, escorted by four hundred Mogul 
and the like number of Pathan horse. The Bhattis encamped 
near the convoy ; and in the night they rose upon and sle\Y the 
escort, carrying the treasure to Jaisalmer. The survivors carried 

r This tribe is unknown to Central India. [They are a branch of the 
• Parihars.] 

= [Alau-d-din.] 

® The title, tribe, and capital of this race show that the Bhnttia were 
intimately connected with the neighbouring States. 

^ [About 100 miles N.N.E. of Jodhpur city.] 

^ [In MaUani, the ‘ cradle of the Rathors.’] 
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the news to the king, who prepared to punish this insult. IVhen 
tidings reached Rawal Jethsi that the king was encamped on the 
Anasagar at Ajmer, he prepared Jaisahner for defence. He laid 
in immense stores of grain, and deposited all roimd the ramparts 
of the fort large round stones to hurl on the besiegers. All the 
aged, the infirm, and his female grandchildren were [250] re- 
moved into the interior of the desert, while the country around 
the capital for many miles was laid waste, and the towns made 
desolate. The Rawal, vdth his two elder sons and five thousand 
warriors, remained inside for the defence of the castle, while 
Deoraj and Hamir formed an army to act against the' enemy 
from without. The sultan in person remained at Ajmer and sent 
forward an immense force of Khorasahis and Kuraishes, cased in 
steel armour, “ who rolled on like the clouds in Bhadon.^’ The 
fifty-six bastions were manned, and three thousand seven hundred 
heroes distributed amongst them for their defence, while two 
thousand remained in reserve to succour the points attacked. 
During the first week that the besiegers formed their entrench- 
ments, seven thousand Musalmans were slain, and Mir Muhabbat 
and 'Ali Khan remained on the field of battle. For two years the 
invaders were confined to their camp by Deoraj and Hamir, who 
kept the field, after cutting off their supplies, which came from 
Mandor, while the garrison was abundantly furnished from 
Kiiadal, Barmer, and Dhat, Eight years ^ had the siege lasted, 
when Rawal Jethsi died, and liis body was burnt inside the fort. 

During this lengthened siege, Ratansi had formed a friendship 
with the Nawab Mahbub Khan, and they had daily friendly 
meetings under a khejra* tree, between the advanced posts, each 
attended by a few followers. They played at chess together, 
and interchanged expressions of mutual esteem. But when 
duty called them to oppose each other in arms, the whole world 
> was enamoured with their heroic courtesy.- Jethsi had ruled 
eighteen years when he died. 

This can mean nothing more than that desultory attacks were carried 
on against the Bhatti capital. It is certain that Ala never carried his arms 
in person against Jaisalmer. [It is impossible to reconcile the dates, and 
this siege is not mentioned by Muhammadan historians. It is said to have 
lasted from a.d. 1286 to 1295. ' Balkan reigned 1286-1286-7, and Alau-d- 
. din did not ascend the throne till 1296. Much of the narrative is a fiction 
of the Bhatti hards.] 

- [Prosopis spidgera.l 
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Rawal Mulraj HI., a.d. 1294-95. — ^Mulraj III., in S. 1350 
(a.d. 1294), ascended the gaddi sun'ounded by foes. On this 
occasion, the customary rejoicings on installation took place at 
the moment when the two friends, Ratansi and Mahbub IQian, 
had met, as usual, under the kliejra tree. The cause of rejoicing 
being explained to the Nawab, he observed that the Sultan had 
heard of, and was offended with, these meetings, to which he 
attributed the protracted defence of the castle, and acquainted 
Ratansi that next daj'^ a general assault was commanded, which 
he should lead in person. The attack took place ; it was fierce, 
but the defence was obstinate, and the assailants were beaten 
back. with the loss of nine thousand men. But the foe obtained 
reinforcements, and towards the conclusion of the year the 
garrison was reduced to the greatest privations, and the blockade 
being perfect, Mulraj assembled his kinsmen and thus addressed 
them.: “ For so many years [251] we have defended our dwellings ; 
but our supplies are expended, and there is no passage for more. 
What is to be done ? ” The chiefs, Sahar and Bikamsi, replied, 
“ A sakha must take place ; we must sacrifice ourselves ” : but 
that same day the royal army, unaware of the distress of the 
besieged, retreated- 

The Sati : Johar. — ^The friend of Ratansi had a younger brother, 
who, on- the retreat of the royal forces, was carried inside the 
fort, when, seeing the real state of things, he escaped and conveyed 
'intelligence of it, upon which the siege was renewed. Mulraj 
reproached his brother as the cause of this evil, and asked what 
was fit to be done ? to which Ratansi replied, “ There is but one 
path open : to immolate the females, to destroy by fire and 
water whatever is destructible, and to bury what is not ; then 
open wide the gates, and sword in hand rush upon the foe, and 
thus attain Swarga.” The chiefs were assembled ; all were 
unanimous to make Jaisalnagar resplendent by their deeds, and 
preserve the honour of the Jadon race. Mulraj thus replied : 
“ You are of a warlike race, and strong are your arms in the cause 
of your prince ; what heroes excel jmu, who thus tread in the 
Chhatri’s path ? In battle, not even the elephant could stand 
before you. For the maintenance of my' honour the sword is in 
your hands ; let Jaisalmer be illumined by its blows upon the 
foe.” Having thus inspired the chiefs and men, Mulraj and 
Ratan repaired to the palace of their queens. They told them 
VOL. ii . - 2 s 
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to take the sohag,^ and prepare to meet in heaven, wliile they 
gave up their lives in defence of their honour and their faith. 
Smiling, the Sodlia Rani replied, “ This night we shall prepare, 
and by the morning’s light we shall be inhabitants of Swarga ” 
(heaven ) ; and thus it was 'vvith the chiefs and all their wives. 
The night was passed together for the last time in preparation 
for the awful morn. It came ; ablutions and prayers were 
finished, and at the Rajdwara * were convened bala, praurha, and 
briddhu.^ They bade a last farewell to all their kin ; the Johar 
commenced, and twenty-four thousand females, from infancy to 
old age, surrendered their lives, some by the sword, others in the 
volcano of fire'. Blood flowed in torrents, while the smoke of the 
pyre ascended to the heavens : not one feared to die, every 
valuable was consumed Avith them, not the worth of a straw was 
preserved for the foe. This work done, the brothers looked upon 
the spectacle with horror. Life was now a burden, and they 
prepared to quit it. They purified themselves with water, paid 
adoration to the divinity, made gifts [252] to the poor, placed a 
branch of the Tulsi * in their casques, the Salagram * round their 
neck ; and having cased themselves in armour and put on the 
saffron robe, they boimd the mor ® (crown) around their heads, 
and embraced each other for the last time. Thus they awaited 
the hour of battle. Three thousand eight hundred warriors, 
with faces red ■with wrath, prepared to die with their chiefs. 

Ratansi had two sons, named Gharsi and Kanar, the eldest 
only twelve years of age. He wished to save them from the 
impending liavoc, and applied to his courteous foeman. The 
Muslim chief swore he would protect them, and sent two con- 
fidential servants to receive the trust ; to whom, bidding them a 
last farewell, their father consigned them. IVlien they reached 
the royal camp they were kindly welcomed by the Nawab, who, 

^ Sohagan, one who becomes Sati previous to her lord’s death; Duhagan, 
who follows him after death. 

^ Literally, ‘ the royal gate ’ ; an allusion to the female apartments, or 
Rajloka. 

® JBaJa, is under sixteen ; praurJia, middle-aged ; hriddhu, when forty, 

* The funereal qualities of the tulsi plant, and the emblematic Salagram, 
or stone found in the Gandak River, have been often described. 

® On two occasions the Rajput chieftain wears the 7nor [f/iaur], or ‘ coro- 
net ’ : on his marriage, and when going to die in battle ; symbolic of liis 
nuptials with the Apsai-as, or ‘ fair of heaven.’ 
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puttingjiis lintjd upon UiciT lieads, soothed tlieni. and appointed 
two Brahmans to guard, feed, and instnieL them. 

On the morrow, the army of the Sultan advanced to the 
as'^ault. The gates were tlirown wide, and the fight begiin. 
Rataii was lost in the sen of l)attle ; but one hundred and twenty 
Ainii’s foil before his sword ere he lay in the field. IMulraj plied 
his lanec on the bodies of the barbarians : the field swam in blood. 
'J'he unclean spirits were gorged with slaughter ; but at length 
the .fadon chief fell, with seven hundred of the choice of his kin. 
IVith his death the battle closed ; the victors ascended the castle, 
and Mahbub Khan caused the bodies of the brothere to be carried 
from the field and burned. The sakUa took place in S. 13.';i, or 
A. I). I'JOi). Deoraj, who commanded the force in the field, was 
carried off by .a fever. The royal garrison kept possession of the 
castle during two years, and at length blocked tij) the gateways, 
and <lisniantled .and abandoned the place, which remained long 
deserted, for the Bhnttis had neither means to repair the hungiiras 
(battlements) nor men to defend them f2.’>!l]. 


C1IA]>TRR f 

Rathor Sottlonient at Jaisalmor. Duda Rawnl, A.n. 1295-130G. 
— Some ye.ars subsequent to this disastrous event in the Bhatli 
annals, Jagmall, son of Maloji Rathor, chief of IMewa, atlcmplcd 
ti setllcjncnl amidst the ruins of Jaisalmor, and brought thither 
a large force, with seven hundred carls of i)rovisions. On hearing 
this, the Bhatli chiefs, Dudu and Tilalcsi, the sons of .Taisar, 
iissemblcd their kinsmen, surprised the Rathors, drove them 
from the castle, and cajiturcd the .supjdies. Dudu, for this 
e.\l)Ioil, was elected Rawal, and commenced the repairs of .Taisal- 
mer, lie had five sotis. Tilaksi, his brother, was renowned for 
his c,v|)Ioits. Ife desj)oiled the Baloch, the Matigalea, the Meawa, 
and the Deoras and .Sonngiras of Abu and Jalor felt his power. 
He even extended his raids to Ajmer, and carried off the stud of 
Firo/, Shah from the Anasagar (Jake), where they were accuslomcd 
to be watered.* This indignity provoked another attack upon 
Jaisalmer, attended with the same disastrous results. Again the 

* [If tlio (Iritort are aj)i)roximatoly correct, this was Jalnhi-d-dlii Ifiroz 
.Sliuli, .Sultan of Delhi, A.i). 1200-90.] 
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saklia was performed, in Avhicli sixteen thousand [254] females ^ 
were destroyed ; and Dudu, with Tilalcsi and seventeen hundred 
of the clan, fell in battle, after he had occupied the gaddi teri years. 

Gharsi Rawal, a.d. 1306-35. Jaisalmer restored. — On the 
death of Rawal Dudu, in S. 1362 (a.d. 1306), the young princes, 
Gharsi and Kanar, by the death of their patron Mahbub, were 
left to the protection of his sons, Zulfikar and Ghazi IQian. 
Kanar went privately to Jaisalmer, and Gharsi obtained leave to 
proceed westward to the Mewa tract, where he married Bimala- 
devi, a widow, sister to the Rathor, who had been betrothed “ to 
the Deora. While engaged in these nuptials, he was visited by 
his relation Soningdeo, a man of gigantic strength, who agreed 
to accompany liim on his return to Delhi. The king made trial 
of his force, by giving liim to string an iron bow sent by the king 
of Kliorasan, which the nervous Bhatti not only bent but broke. 
The invasion of Delhi by Timur Shah“ having occurred at tliis 
time, the services of Gharsi were so conspicuous that he obtained 
a grant of his hereditary dominions, with permission to re-establish 
Jaisalmer. With his own kindred, and the aid of the vassals of 
his friend Jagmall of Mewa, he soon restored order, and had an 
efficient force at command. Hamir and his clansmen gave their 
allegiance to Gharsi, but the sons of Jaisar were headstrong. 

The Adoption of Kehar. Rawal Gharsi assassinated.— Deoraj, 
who married the daughter of Rupra, Rana of Mandor, had a son 
named Kehar, who, when Jaisalmer was about to, be invested by 
the troops of the Sidtan, was conveyed to Mandor with his mother. 
When only twelve years of age, he used to accompany the cow- 

^ The Rajputs, by their exterminating saklias, facilitated the views of the 
Muhammadans. In everyState we read of these horrors. 

® The mere act of being betrothed disqualifies from a second marriage ; 
the affianced becomes a rand (widow), though a kumari (maid). 

® Even these anachronisms are proofs of the fidelity of these Annals. 
Ignorant native scribes, aware but of one great Moghul invasion, consider 
the invader to be Timur; but there were numerous Moghul invasions 
during the reign of Alau-d-din. In all probability that for which the 
services of the Bhatti prince obtained him the restoration of his dominions 
was that of Ibak Khan, general of 'the- king of Transoxiana, who invaded 
India in a.h. 706 (a.d. 1305), and was so signally defeated that only three 
thousand out of fifty-seven thousand horse escaped the sword, and these 
were made prisoners and trod to death by elephants, when pillars of skulls 
were erected to commemorate the victory.— Bee Briggs’ Ferishta, vol. i. 
p. 303 f. [Elliot-Dowson iii. 199.]‘- 
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herds of the old Rao’s Idne, and his favourite amusement was 
Ijciming up the calves with twigs of the ak, to imitate the picketing 
of horses. One day, tired of this occupation, young Kehar fell 
asleep upon the hole of a serpent, and the reptile issuing there- 
from, arose and spread its hood over him as he slept. A Charan 
(bard, or genealogist), passing that w'ay, reported the fact and 
its import immediately to the Rana^who, proceeding to the spot, 
found it was his own grandson whom fate had thus pointed out 
for sovcreignt5\^ Gliarsi, having no offspring by Bimaladevi, 
proposed to her to adopt a son. All the Bhatti youth were 
assembled, but none equalled Kehar, who [255] was chosen. But 
tiie sons of Jaisar were displeased, and conspired to obtain the 
gaddi. At this time, Rawal Gharsi was in the daily habit of 
visiting a tank, which he w'as excavating, and they seized an 
occasion to assassinate him ; whereupon, in order to defeat their 
design, Bimaladevi immediately liad Kehar proclaimed. The 
widowed queen of Gharsi, with the view of securing the completion 
of an object which her lord had much at heart, namely, finishing 
the lake Gharsisar, as well as to ensure protection to her adopted 
son Kehar, determined to protract the period of self-immolation ; 
but when six months had elapsed, and both these objects were 
attained, she finished her days on the pyre. Bimaladevi named 
the children of Hamir as the adopted sons and successors of 
Kehar. These sons were Jetha and Limkaran. 

The coco-nut was sent by Kumbha, Rana of Chitor, to Jetha. 
The Bhatti prince marched for Mewar, and when within twelve 
coss of the Aravalli hills, was joined by the famous Sankhia Jliraj; 
chief of Salbahni. Ne.xt morning, when about to resume the 
mareli, a partridge began to call from the right ; a bad omen, 
which’ was interpreted by the brothcr-in-law' of the Sankhia, 
deeply versed in the science of the Suguni and the language of 
birds." Jetha drew the rein of his horse, and to avert the evil, 
halted that day. Meanwhile, the partridge was caught and 
found to be blind of an eye, and its ovary quite filled. The next 
morning, as soon as they had taken horse, a tigress began to roar,' 
and the Suguni cliieftain was again called upon to expound the 
omen. He replied that the secrets of great houses should not be 

^ [Anotlior. version of a common folk-ialo (Vol. I. 342).] 

* It is Boarcoly necessary to repeat that tliis is a free translation of the 
ohroniolo. 
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divulged, but he desired them to dispatch a youth, disguised as a 
female Nai (barber class), to Kumbhalmer, who there would 
learn the cause. The youth gained admission to ‘ the ruby of 
Mewar ’ (Lala Mewari), who was anointing for the nuptials. He 
saw things were not right, and returning made his report ; upon 
hearing which, the Bhatti prince married Marad, the daughter of 
the Sanklila chief. The Rana Avas indignant at this insult, but a 
sense of. shame prevented his resenting it ; and instead of pro- 
claiming the slight, he offered his daughter’s hand to the famous 
Khichi prince, Achaldas of Gagraun, and it was accepted.^ 
Jetha met his death, together Avith his brother Lunlcaran, and 
his brother-in-laAv, in an attempt to surprise Pugal : he fell Avith 
a hundred and tAventy followers. When the old Rao, Raningdeo, 
discovered against whom he had thus successfully defended 
himself, he clad himself in black garments [256], and in atonement 
performed pilgrimage to all the shrines in India. ^ On his return, 
he Avas forgiven and condoled AAuth by Kehar. 

Lachhman Rawal, c. a.d. 1402. — ^Kehar had eight son's: (1) 
Soipaji, Avho.had a numerous offspring, called the Soma-Bhattis ; 
(2) Lachhman ; ® (3) Kailan, who forcibly seized Bikarapur, the 
appanage of his elder brother Soma, Avho departed Avith all his 

^ The Khichi prince, Ave may suppose, had no follower skilled in omens — 
they lived very happily, as appears by the Khichi chronicle, and she bore 
him a son, who was driven from Gagraim. The scandal propagated against 
the ‘ ruby of Mewar ’ was no doubt a ruse of the Sankhla chief, as the conclu- 
sion shows. However small the intrinsic worth of these anecdotes, they 
afford links of synchronisms, which constitute the value of the annals of 
aU these States. 

“ Sadhu was the son and heir of Raningdeo, and it was from this portion 
of the Bhatti annals I extracted that singular story, related at p. 730, 
to illustrate the influence which the females of Eajputana have on 
national manners. The date of this tragical event was S. 1462, according 
to the Bhatti annals ; and Rana Mokal, the contemporaiy of Rawal Jeth 
and Rao Raningdeo, was on the throne of Mewar from S. 1454 to S. 1475. 
The aimals of this State (Vol. I. p. 331) notice the marriage of the ‘Ruby ’ 
to Dhiraj, son of Achaldas, but say nothing on the other point. A vague 
recollection of some matrimonial insult being offered evidently yet prevails, 
for when a marriage was contracted in a.d. 1821, through the Author’s 
intervention, between the Rana of Udaipur’s daughter and the present 
Rawal Gaj Singh of Jaisalmer, it was given out that there was no memorial 
of any marriage-alliance between the two houses. After all, it may bo a 
vainglorious invention of the Bhatti annalist. 

® [The date of Lachhman Rawal is uncertain. Inscriptions at Jaisalmer 
mention him as reigning in a.d. 1402 and 1416 (Erskine iii. B. 9).] 
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basai,^ and settled at Girab ; (-I) Kilkaran ; (5) Salal, avIio gave his 
name to an ancient tomi, and called it Satalmer, The names of 
the rest were Bija, Tana, and Tejsi. 

Wlien the sons of Raningdeo became converts to Islam, in 
order to avenge their father’s feud with the Rathor prince of 
Nagor, the}’- forfeited their inheritance of Pugal and Marot, and 
thenceforward mixed with the Aboharia Bhattis, and them 
descendants are termed Alumin Miisalman Bhatti. On this 
event, Kailan, the third son of the Rawal, took possession of the 
forfeited lands, and besides Bikampiir, regained Derawar, which 
had been conquered by their ancient foes, the Dahya Rajputs. 

Kailan built a fort on the Bias, called, after his father, Kara, or 
Karor, which again brought the Bhattis into collision with the 
Johyas and Langahas, whose chief, Amir Khan Korai, attacked 
him, but was defeated. Kailan became the terror of the Chahils,^ 
the Mohils," and Johyas, = who lived in this quarter, and his 
authority extended as far as the Panjnad. Kailan married into 
(he Samma family of Jam,^ and [257J arbitrated their disputes 

^ Tho term basai lias boon o.-^plainod in V’ol. I. p. 200. The Basai is a 
slave in the mildest sonso ; oiio wlio In distress soils bis liberty. His master 
outs tho choH, or lock of hair, from tho centre of tho head, as a mark of 
bondage. They arc transferable, like cattle. This custom prevails more 
in tho desert States than in central Itajwara ; there every great man has 
his Basai. Sliyam iSingli Champawat of Pokarnn had two hundred when 
ho fled to Jaipur, and tiioy all fell with him fighting against tho Mahrattas. 
All castes, Brahmans and Rajputs, bccoino Basais ; they can redeem their 
libort}' by purchase. 

~ These three tribes are either extinct, or wore lost on becoming proselytes 
to Islam. 

^ Tho Sama or Samma tribe, which is well known in Muhammadan 
history, as having given a dynasty to Sind in modern times, is a groat 
branch of tho Yadus, and desoonded from Samba, son of Krishna ; and 
while tho other branch colonized Zabulistan, maintaining tho original name 
of Yadus, tho sons of Samba made his name tho patronymic in Seistan and 
tho lower valley of tho Indus. Samma-ka-kot, or Sammanagari, was tho 
capital, which yet exists, and doubtless originated tho Minnagara of tho 

o 41 . -f A, 1- r-r- 

ciliof of tho Samma tribe. Samba, meaning ' of, or belonging to. Sham or 
Syama ’ (an epithet of Krishna, from his dark complexion), was son of 
Jambuvati, one of tho eight wives of this deified Yadu. The Jarojas of 
Cutoh and Jams of Sind and Saurashtra are of tho same stock. Tho Sind- 
Samma dynasty, on tho loss of their faith and coming into contact with 
Islam, to which they became proselytes, wore eager to adopt a pedigree 
which might give them importance in tho eyes of their conquerors ; Sam 
was transformed into Jam, and tho Persian king, Jamshld, was adopted ns 
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on succession, wliich had caused much bloodslied. Shujaat Jam, 
whom he supported, accompanied him to Marot, on whose death, 
two years after, Kailan possessed himself of all the Samma 
territory, when the Sind River became the boundary of his 
dominion. Kailan died at the age of seventy-two, and was 
succeeded by ^ 

Chachakdeo Rawal, c, a.d. 1448. — Chachakdeb made Marot liis 
headquarters, to cover his territories from the attacks of Multan, 
which took uiiibrage at the return of the Bhattis across the Gara. 
The chief of Multan united in a league all the ancient foes of the 
Bhattis, tfie Langahas, the Johyas, the Khichis, and all the tribes 
of that region. Chachak formed ah army of seventeen thousand 
horse and fourteen thousand foot, and crossed the Bias to meet 
his foes. The encounter was desperate ; but the Bhattis were 
victorious, and retiuned with rich spoil to Marot, In the year 
following another battle took place, in which seven himdred and 
forty Bhattis were slain, and three thousand of the men of Multan. 
By this success, the. conquests of Chachak were extended, and 
he left a garrison (thana) under Ids son in Asinikot, beyond the 
Bias, and returned to Pugal. He then attacked Maipal, chief 
of the Dhundis,® whom he defeated. After this victory he, 
repaired to Jaisahner, to visit his brother Laclihman, reserving 
the produce of the lands dependent on Asinikot ® for his expenses 
at court. On his return home by Baru, he was accosted by a 

the patriarch of the Sammas, in lieu of the legitimate Samba. Terishta 
gives an account of this dynasty, but was ignorant of their origin. He says, 

“ The Zemindars of Sinde were originally of two tribes or families, Somuna 
and Sooraura ; and the chief of the former was distinguished by the appella- 
tion of Jam.” — Briggs’ Perishta, vol. iv. p. 424. The historian admits 
they wore Hindus until A.n. 782 (a.d. 1380, S. 1436) ; a point of little doubt, 
as we see the Bhatti prince intermarrying with this family about twenty 
years subsequent even to the date assigned by Ferishta for their proselytism. 

I may here again state, once for all, that I append these notes in order not to 
interfere with the text, which is abridged from the original chronicle. 

^ It is said that Eanmall succeeded j but this was only to the northern 
portion, his appanage : he lived but two months. 

" [Probably a branch of the Panwars (Rose, Glossary, ii. 240).] 

® Position unknown, unless it be the Tchin-kot of D’Anville at the 
confluence of the river of Kabul with the Indus. There is no doubt that 
this castle of the Bhatti prince was in the Panjab ; and coupled ^vith his 
alliance with tho chief of Sehat or Swat, that it is the Tchin-kot, or Ashnagar 
of that celebrated geographer, whence the Acesines of the Greeks. [The 
Acesines or Chinab is the .Vedifc Asikni.j 
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Janjua Rajput,* pasturing an immense flock of goats, wlio pre- 
sented the best of liis flock, and demanded protection against the 
raids of Birjang Rathor. This chief had wrested the celebrated 
fortress of Sata]mer,= the abode of wealthy merchants, from a 
Bhatti cluef, and extended his forays far into the desert, and the 
Janjua was one of those who had suffered by his success [258]. 
Not long after Rao Chachak had passed by the pastures of the 
Janjua, he received a visit from him, to complain of another 
inroad,, which had carried off the identical goat, his offering. 
Chachak assembled his kinsmen, and formed an alliance with 
Shumar IDian, chief of the Seta tribe,“ who came with three 
thousand horse. It was the custom of the Rathors of Satalmer 
to encamp their horse at a tank some distance from the city, to 
watch, wliile the chief citizens used daily to go abroad. Chachak 
surprised and made prisoners of the whole. The bankers and 
men of wealth offered large sums for their ransom ; hut he would 
not release them from bondage, except on condition of their 
settling in the territory of Jaisahner. Three hundred and sixty- 
five heads of famiUes embraced this alternative, and hence 
Jaisalmer dates the influx of her wealth. They were distributed 
over the principal cities, Derawar, Pugal, Marot, etc.^ The three 
sons of the Rathor were also made prisoners ; the two youngest 
were released, but Mera, the eldest, was detained as a hostage 
for liis father’s good conduct. Chachak dismissed liis ally, the 
Seta chief, whose granddaughter, Sonaldevi, he married. The 
father of the bride, Haibat lihan,' gave "with her in daeja (dower) 

* I may hero repeat that the Janjua or Janjuba and Johya wore no 
doubt branches of the same race ; the Janjuha of Babur, who locates them 
about the mountains of Jud. [Rose, Glossary, ii. 353 f . ; ASB, ii. 17).] 

- Now belonging to Marwar, and on its north-western frontier ; but I 
believe in ruins. [Near Pokaran, 85 miles N.W. of Jodhpur eity. It is in 
ruins.] 

“ Jlost likely the Swatis, or people of Swat, described by Mr. Elphinstoiio 
(Vol. I. p. 50B) as of Indian origin, and as possessing a kingdom from the 
Hydaspos to Jalalabad, the Souasteno of Ptolemy. [Souastene is the basin of 
the Souastos, the river of Swat, the original form of the name being Subha- 
vastu, which, by the usual mode of contraction, becomes Subhastu or Suvastu 
(McCrindle, Ptolemy, 106 f.). It seems hardly Ukely that this tribe interfered 
in the politics of the Indian desert.] 

* It must not bo forgotten that Satalmer was one of the Bhatti castles 
wrested from them by the Rathors, who have greatly curtailed their frontiers. 

® Prom this and many other instances we come to the conclusion that 
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afty liorses, thirty-ave slaves, four palkis, and two hundred 
female camels, and with her Chachak returned to Marot. 

War with the Khokhars.— Two years after this, Chachak made 
war on Tharraj Khokhar, the chief of Pilibanga,^ on account of a 
' horse stolen from a Bhatti. The Khokhars were defeated and 
plundered ; but his old enemies the Langahas, taking advantage 
of this occasion, made head against Chachak, and drove his 
garrison from the new possession of Dhuniapur.® Disease at 
length seized on Rawal Chachak, after a long course of victorious 
warfare, in which he subdued various tracts of coimtry, even to 
the heart of the Panjab. In this state he determined to die as 
he had lived, with arms in his hands ; but having [259] no foe 
near with whom to cope, he sent an embassy to the Langaha 
prince of Multan, to beg, as a last favour, the Juddhdan, or 
‘ gift of battle,’ that his soul might escape by the steel of his 
foeman, and not fall a sacrifice to slow disease,® The prince, 
suspecting treachery, hesitated ; but the Bhatti messenger 
pledged his word that his master only wished an honourable 
death, and that he would only bring five hundred men to the 
combat. The challenge being accepted, the Rawal called his 
clansmen around him, and on recounting Avhat he had done, 
seven hundred select Rajputs, who had shared in all his victories, 
volunteered to take the last field, and make Sankalp (oblation) 
of their lives with their leader. Previous to setting forth, he 

the Tatar or Indo-Scythic title of Khan is by no means indicative of the 
Muhammadan faith. Here we see the daughter of the prince of Swat, or 
Suvat, with a genuine Hindi name. 

^ The position of Pilibanga is rmknown ; in all probability it has under- 
gone a metamorphosis with the spread of ' the faith ’ over these regions. 
As before mentioned, I believe this race called Khokhar to be the Gakkhar, 
so well known to Babur, and described as his inveterate foes in all his 
irruptions into India. Their manners, especially that distinctive mark, 
polyandry, mentioned by Perishta, mark the Ghaldcars as Indo-Scythio. 
The names of their chiefs are decidedly Hindu. They were located with the 
Judis in the upper part of the Panjab, and, according to Elphinstone, they 
retain their old position, contiguous to the Yusufzai Jadons. [See Bose, 
Glossari/, ii. 540. They have no connexion with the Bajput Jadons.] 

® Dhuniapur is not located. 

® In this chivalrous challenge, or demand of the J uddhdan, we recognize 
another strong trait of Soythio manners, as depicted by Herodotus. The 
ancient Getae of Transoxiana could not bear the idea of dying of disease ; a 
feeling which his offspring carried with them to the shores of the Baltic, to 
Yeut-land, or Jutland ! [?] ' 
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arranged his affairs. His son Gaj Singli, by the Seta Rani, he 
sent with lier to iicr father's liousc. He had live other sons, 
namely, Kumbha, Rnrsal, Bhimdeo (by Lala Rani, of the Sodha 
tribe). Rata and Randhir, whose mother was Surajdevi, of 
Chauhan race. Barsal, his eldest son, he made lieir to all his 
dominions, except the land of Khadal (whose ehief town is Dera- 
war), which he bestowed upon Randhir, and to both he gave the 
iika, making them separate States. Barsal marched to Kahror,i 
his capital, at the head of seventeen thousand men. 

Heroic Death o! Rawal Chachakdeo. — Meanwhile, Rawal 
Chachak marched toDliuniapur, “ to part with life.” There he heard 
that the prince of Multan was within two coss. His soul was re- 
joiced ; he performed his ablutions, worshipped the sword ^ and the 
gods, bestoAved charity, and withdrew his thoughts from this world. 

The battle lasted fourgharis (two hours), and the Jadon prince 
fell with all his kin after performing prodigies of valour. Two 
thousand Khans fell beneath their swords ; rivers of blood flowed 
in the field ; but the Bhatti gained the abode of Indra, who 
shared his throne with the hero. The king crossed the Bias, and 
returned to iMultan. 

IVhile Randhir was performing at Derawar the rites of the 
twelve days of malam, or ‘ mourning,’ his elder brother, Kumbha, 
aflliclcd with insanity, rushed into the assembly and swore to 
avenge his father’s death. That day he departed, accompanied 
by a single slave, and reached the prince’s camp. It was sur- 
rounded by a [200] ditch eleven yards wide, over which the 
Bhatti leaped his horse in the dead of night, reached the harem, 
and cut off the head of Kalu Shah, with which he rejoined his 
brethren at Derawar. Barsal re-established Dhuniapur, and then 
^vent to Kahror. His old foes, the Langahas, under Haibat Khan, 
again attacked him, but they were defeated with great slaughter. 
At the same time, Husain Khan Baloch invaded Bikampur.'’ 

' This fortress, crcclod by IJao Kailtin, is stated to bo twenty-two coss, 
about fortj' miles, from Bahawalpur ; but though tlio direction is not stated, 
there is little doubt of its being to tho northward, most probably in that 
dvab called Sind-Sagar. [Probably Kahror in Multan District, about 20 
miles from Bahawalpur.] 

* Couple this martial rite with tho demand of Juddhdan, and'there is an 
additional reason for calling these Yadus Indo-Scythic. See p. 080 for an 
account of the worship of tho sword, or Khadga-sthapna. 

^ Tho foregoing (from p. 1219), including the actions of Kailan, Chachak, 
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Rawal Bersi, c. a.d. 1436-40.— Rawal Bersi,i who at this 
time occupied the gaddi of Jaisalmer, went forth to meet Rao 
Barsal on his return from his expedition in the Panjab. In S. 
1530 (a.d. 1474) he made the gates and palace of Bikampur. 

We may, in this place, desert the literal narrative of the 
chronicle ; what follows is a record of similar border-feuds and 
petty wars, between ‘ the sons of Kailan ’ * and the chiefs of the 
Panjab, alternately invaders and invaded, which is pregnant with 
mighty words and gaUant deeds, but yielding no new facts of 
historical value. At length the numerous offspring of Kailan 
separated, and divided amongst them the lands on both sides of 
the Gara ; and as Sultan Babur soon after this period made a 
final conquest of Multan from the Langahas, and placed therein 
his own governor, in all probability the Bhatti possessors of 
Kahrorkot and Dhuniapur, as weU as Pugal and -Mardt (now 
hluhammadans), exchanged their faith (sanctioned even by 
Manu) for the preservatiori of their estates.® The bard is so 
much occupied with this Pugal branch that the chronicle appears 
almost devoted solely to them. 

He passes from the main stem, Rawal Bersi, to Rawals Jeth, 
Nunkaran, Bhim, Manohardas, to Sabal Singh, five generations, 
with little further notice than the mere enumeration of their 
issue. With this last prince, Sabal Singh, an important change 
occurred in the political condition of the Bhattis [26y. 


and Barsal, must be considered as an episode, detailing the exploits of tUo 
Raos of Pugal, established by Kailan, third son of Rawal Kehar of Jaisalmer. 
It was too essential to the annals to be placed in a note. 

^ [Rawal Bersi, son of Lachhmau, son of Kehar, is mentioned in inscrip- 
tions as Chief of Jaisalmer, a.d. 1436, and 1440 (Erskine iii. B. 9).] 

" Rao Kailan had established liis authority over nino castles, heads of 
districts, namety, Asini, or Aswinikot, Bikampur, Marot, Pugal, Dcrawar, 
Kahror (twenty -two coss, or about forty miles, from Bahawalpur), Giiman, 
Bahan, Nadno, and Matela, on the Indus. 

® There never was anything so degrading to royalty as the selfish protec- 
tion guaranteed to it by this Lj’-curgus of the Hindus, who says, “ Against 
misfortune, let him preserve his wealth ; at the expense of his wealth, let 
him preserve his wife ; but let him at all events preserve himself, even at 
the hazard of his wife and riches.” — ^Sfanu, Laws, vii. 213. The entire 
histoiy of the Rajputs shows they do not pay much attention to siicli 
unmanly maxims. 
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CHAPTER 5 

Jaisalmer a Mughal Fiei.— We have now reached that period 
ill the Blmtli annals when Shah Jahan was emperor of India. 
Elseivhcrc, we liave minijtely related the measure whieh the great 
Akbar adopted to attach his Rajput vassalage to the empire ; a 
policy pursued by liis successors. Sabal Singh, the first of the 
princes of Jaisalmer who held his dominions as a fief of the 
empire, was not the legitimate heir to the ‘ gaddi of Jaisal [2G2J.’ * 
Manohardas had obtained the gaddi by the assassination of his 
nephew, Rawal Nathu, the son and heir of Bhim, wlio was return- 
ing from his nuptials at Bikaner, and had passed the day at 
Phalodi,- then a town of Jaisalmer, when poison was administered 
to him by the hands of a female. But it was destined that the 
line of the assassin should not rule, and the dignity fell to Sabal 
Singh, the third in descent from Maldeo, second\on of Rawal 
Ntmkaran. 

Rawal Sabal Singh, a.d. 1651-61. — The good qualities of 
young Sabal, and the bad ones of Ramchand, son of the usurper, 
afforded another ground for the preference of the former. IMorc- 
over, Sabal was nephew to the prince of Amber, under whom he 
held a distinguished post in the government of Peshawar, where 
he saved the royal treasure from being captured by the Afghan 

' Nuiilvaran liad tlirco sons, Ilarraj, Maldeo, and Kalyandas ; each had 
isHuo. Ilarraj had Bliiin (who succeeded liis grandfather Nunkaran). 
Mnldco had Ketsi, ^vho had Dayaldas, father of Sabal Singh, to irhom was 
given in appanage tho town of Sfandila, near Pokaran. The third son, 
Kalyandas, had Jfanohardas, who succeeded Bhim. Batnchand was tho 
son of Manohardas. A slip from tho genealogical tree will set this in a clear 
light. 



1. Nunkaran. 

1 


Harraj; 

i 

Maldeo. 

1 

Kalyandas. 

1 

2. Bhim. 

1 

Ketsi. 

1 

1 

3. Manohardas. 

1 

Natlui. 

1 

Dayaldas, 

1 

j 

Ramchand. 

I 

4. Saba) Singh. 

- [About 75 miles N.W. of Jodhpur city.] 
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mountaineers. For this service, and being a favourite of tlie 
chiefs wlio served -tvith their contingents, the king gave Jaswant 
Singh of Jodhimr command to place him on the gaddi. The 
celebrated Nahar Klian Kumpawat ^ \va^ entrusted vith this 
duty, for the performance of "vvluch he received the city and 
domain of Pokaran, ever since severed from Jaisalmer. 

•Pokaran lost to Jaisalmer. — This was the first considerable 
abstraction from the territories which had been progressively 
increased by Rawal Jaisal and his successors, but which have 
since been woefully curtailed. A short time before Babur’s 
invasion, the dependencies of Jaisalmer extended on the north 
to the Gara River," west to the IVIihran or Indus ; and on the 
east and south they were bounded by the Rathors of Bikaner and 
Marwar who had been gradually encroaching for two centuries, 
and continue to do so to this day. The entire thal of Barmer and 
Kotra,® in the south, were Bhatti chieftainships, and eastward 
to the site of Bikaner itself. 

Rawal Amar Singh, a.d. 1661-1'?02. — ^Amra Singh, son of 
Sabal, succeeded. He led the tika-daur against the Balochs, who 
liad invaded the western tracts, and was installed on the field of 
victory. Soon after, he demanded aid from his subjects to 
portion his daughter, and being opposed by his Rajput minister, 
Raglumath, he put him to death. The Ghana Rajputs, from the 
north-east, having renewed their old raids, he in person attacked 
and compelled them to give bonds, or witten obligations, for 
their future good conduct.^ 

Provoked by the daily encroachments of the Kandlialot 
Rathors, Sundiardas and Dalpat, chiefs of Bikampm’, determined 
to retaliate : “ let us get a name in the [263] world,” said Dalpat, 
“ and attack the lands of the Rathors.” Accordingly, they 
invaded, plundered, and fired the towm of. Jaju, on the Bikaner 
frontier. The Kandhalots retaliated on the towns of Jaisalmer, 
and an action took place, in which the Bhattis were victorious. 

Another synchronism (see Annals of Marwar for an account of Nahar 
Khan) of some value, since it accounts for the first abstraction of territory 
by the Rathors from the Bhattis. 

^ The Gara is invariably called the Bias in the chronicle. Gara, or 
Ghara, is so called, in all probability, from the mud {gar) suspended in its 
waters. The Gara is composed of the waters of the Bias and Sutlej. [See 
IGI, vii. 139, xxiii. 179.] 

® [About CO miles S. of Jaisalmer city.] 
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Rawal Akliai Singh, a.d, 1722-62. — Aldiai Singh succeeded. 
Budh Singh died of the smallpox ; Tej Singh, imcle to tlie 
Rawal, usurped the government, and the princes fled to Delhi to 
save their lives. At tliis period, their grand-uncle, Hari Singh 
(brother of Rawal Jaswant), was serving the king, and he returned 
in order to displace the usurper. It is customary for the [264] 
prince of Jaisalmer to go annually in state to the lake Gharsisar, 
to perform the ceremony of Las, or clearing away the accumula- 
tion of mud and sand.^ The Raja first takes out a handful, when 
rich and poor follow his example. Hari Singh chose the time 
when this ceremony was in progress to attack the usurper. The 
attempt did not altogether succeed ; but Tej Singh was so severely 
wounded that he died, and was succeeded by his son, 

Sawai Singh, an infant of three years of age. Akhai Singh 
collected the Bhattis from all quarters, stormed the castle, put 
the infant to death, and regained his rights. 

Akhai Singh ruled forty years. During this reign, Bahawal 
Klian, son of Daud Khan, took Derawar, and all the tract of 
ICIiadal, the first Bhatti conquest, and added it to Ms new State 
of Bahawalpur, or Daudputra. 

Rawal Mulraj, a.d. 1762-1820. Conspiracy against Mulraj.— 
Mulraj succeeded in S. 1818 (a.d. 1762). He had three sons, Eae 
Singh, Jeth Singh, and Man Singh. The unliappy choice of a 
minister by Mulraj completed the demoralization of the Bhatti 
principality. This minister was named Sarup Singh, a Bania of 
the Jain faith and Mehta family, destined to be the exterminators 
of the laws and fortunes of the ‘sons of Jaisal.’ The cause of 
hatred and revenge of this son of conunerce to the Bhatti aristo- 
cracy arose out of a disgraceful dispute regarding a Balditan, a 
fair frail one, a favourite of the Mehta, but who preferred the 
Rajput, Sardar Singh, of the .tribe of Aef." The Bhatti chief 
carried Ms complaint of the minister to the heir-apparent. Baa 
Singh, who had also cause of grievance in the' reduction of his 
income. It was suggested to the prince to put this presumptuous 
minister to death ; this was effected by the pi’inee’s own hand, 

* [Lasa, ‘anything clammy,’ like mud. This is a common pious act, 
performed at sacred tanks, and by some castes, like th^daiyans ra JIadras, 
at marriages {North Indian Notes and Queries, ii. Ill ; Tlinrston, Tribes an 
Castes of S. India, i. 360 !■)•] 

- [This tribe has not been traced.] 
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in his father’s presence ; and as the Mehta, in falling, clung to 
Mulraj for protection, it was proposed to take off Mulraj at the 
same time. The proposition, however, was rejected with horror 
by the prince, whose vengeance was satisfied. The Rawal was 
allowed to escape to the female apartments ; but the chieftains, 
well knowing they could not expect pardon from the Rawal, 
insisted on investing Rae Singh, and if he refused, on placing 
his brother on the gaddi. The an of Rae Singh was proclaimed ; 
but no entreaty or threat would induce hinr to listen to the 
proposal of occupying the throne ; in lieu of which he used a 
pallet (khat). Three months and live days had passed since the 
deposal and bondage of Mulraj, when a female resolved to emanci- 
pate him : this female was the wife of the chief conspirator, and 
confidential adviser of the regent prince. This noble dame, a 
Ratlior Rajputni, of the Malecha clan, was the ndfe of Anup 
Singh of Jinjiniali, the premier noble of Jaisalmer, and who, 
wearied -with the tyranny of the minister and the weakness of his 
[2C5] prince, had proposed the death of the one and the deposal 
of the other. We are not made acquainted ■with any reason, 
save that of Swamidharma, or ‘fealty,’ which prompted the 
Rathorni to rescue her prince even at the risk of her husband’s 
life ; but her appeal to her son Zorawar, to perform his duty, is 
preserved, and we give it verbatim : “ Should your father oppose 
you, sacrifice him to your duty, and I will mount the pyre -with 
his corpse.” The son yielded obedience to the injunction of his 
magnanimous parent, who had sufficient influence to gain over 
Arjun, the brother of her husband, as well as Megh Singh, cliief of 
Baru. The three chieftains forced an entrance into the prison 
where their prince was eonfined, who refused to be released from 
bis manacles, until he was told that the Mahechi had promoted 
the plot for his liberty. The sound of the grand nakkara, pro- 
claiming Mulraj’s repossession of the gaddi, awoke his son from 
sleep ; and on the herald depositing at the side of his pallet 
the sable saropa,^ and all the insignia of exile — ^the black steed 
and black vestments — the prince, obeying the command of the 
emancipated Rawal, clad himself therein, and accompanied by 

^ Saropa is the Eajput term for khilat, and is used by those -who, like 
the Eana of Udaipur, prefer the vernacular dialect to the corrupt jargon 
of the Islamite, Sar-o-pa (from ‘head,’ sar, to ‘ foot,’ pa) means a complete 
dress ; in short, cap-d-pied. [See Yule, Ilobson-Johson, 2nd ed. 808.] 
vbi,. ii 2 T 
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his party, bade adieu to Jaisalmer and^took the marl tn tr ^ 
men he arrived at this town, on the s“ 

State, the ,^efs proposed to “run the country”,- hut he replied 

■ inlu^cdT d fTar" ^ 

about Sbp’n rr^ to Jodhpur, but the chieftains abided 

about Sheo Kotra and Barmer, and during the twelve years tbev 

tlTfirst thrfr'''’ to the gates of JaisaLer. In 

the first three years they devastated the country, their eastles 

sequestrated. At the end of the twelve, ha^ng made the iaM 
or oath agamj further plunder, their estates were restored, and 

they were readmitted into their country. • 

Bfiaf prince remained two jmars and a half with Raja 

arrogant demeanour iwtli him to Jodhpur ; for one day as he 

^ indebted,’ seized 

manded payment o?Ss debt "SSf S 

^• 4 - 1 . + 1 , Prmce, m turn, required him, 

tTie man nT'tr Ws hold. But 

mT . ’ ‘^'""^Sarding the appeal, insolently replied, 

unsheathed, and the Bania’s head rolled 

hP PvPlS^ d'^” [266] head to Jaisalmer, 

he exclaimed, Better be a slave at once than live on the bounty 

of another. Hjs imexpected arrival outside his native city 
t ® ® population to see him. His father, the 

Rawal, sent to know what had occasioned his presence, and he 
replied that it was merely preparatory to pilgrimage. He was - 
refused adimttanee ; Ins followers were disarmed, and he was 
sent to reside at the fortress of Dewa, together with Iiis sons 
Abhai Singh and Dhonkal Smgh, and their families 

Salim Singh, Prime Minister.-Salim Singh, who succeeded his 
father as prime minister of Jaisalmer, was but eleven years of 
agd at, the time of his murder. His young mind appears even 
at that early age, to have been a hotbed for revenge ; and the 
seeds which were sown soon quickened into a luxuriance rarely 
equalled even in those regions, where human life is held in little 
estimation. Without any of that daring valour which distin- 
guishes the Rajput, he overcame, throughout a long course of 
years, aU who opposed him, uniting the subtlety of the serpent 
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to the ferocity of the ti^er. In person he was effeminate, in 
speech bland ; pliant and courteous in demeanoxu: ; promising, 
without hesitation, and with all the semblance of sincerity, what 
he never had the most remote intention to fulfil. Salim, or, as 
he was generally designated by his tribe, the Mehta, was a signal 
instance of a fact of which these annals exhibit too many examples, 
namely, the inadequacy of religious professions, though of a 
severe character, as a restraint on moral conduct ; for though 
the tenets of his faith (the Jain) imperatively prescribe the 
necessitj’^ of “ hurting no sentient being,” and of sitting in the 
dark rather than, by luring a moth into the flame of a lamp, incur 
the penalty attached to the sin of insect-murder, this man has 
sent more of ‘ the sons of Jassa ’ to Yamaloka ^ than the sword 
of their external foes during his long administration. He had 
scarcely attained man’s estate when the outlawed chiefs were 
restored to their estates by a singular intervention. RajaJBhim 
Singh had acceded to the gaddi of Mamnr, and the Mehta was 
chosen by the prince of Jaisalmer, as his representative, to convey 
his congratulations, and the tika of acknowledgment on Iris 
succession, to Raja Bijai Singh. On his return from this mission, 
he was waylaid and captured by the outlawed chieftains, who 
instantly passed sentence of death upon the author of their 
miseries. The sword was uplifted, when, “ placing his turban at 
the feet of Zorawar Singh,” he implored his protection — and he 
found it ! Such is the Rajput — an anomaly amongst his species ; 
his character a compound of the opposite and antagonistical 
qualities which impel mankind to virtue and to crime. Let me 
recall to the mind of the reader that the protector of this vampire 
[267] was the virtuous son of the virtuous Rajputni who, with an 
elevation of mind equal to whatever is recorded of Greek or 
Roman heroines, devoted herself, and a husband whom she loved, 
to the one predominant sentiment of the Rajput, Swamidharma, 
or ‘ fealty to the sovereign.’ Yet had the wily Mehta effected 
the disgrace of this brave chief, to whom the Rawal owed bis 
release from bondage and restoration to his throne, and forced 
him to join the outlaws amidst the sand-hills of Barmer. Nothing 
can paint more strongly the influence of this first of the Bhatti 
chiefs over his brethren than the act of preserving the life of their 
mortal foe, thus cast into their hands ; for not only did they 

^ Pluto’s realm. 
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dissuade liim from the act, but projihesied his repentance of such 
mistaken cIemenc5^ Only one condition was stipulated, their 
restoration to their homes. They were recalled, but not admitted 
to court : a distinction reserved for Zorawar alone. 

Death of Rae Singh. — ^^^^len Rae Singh was incarcerated in 
Dewa, his eldest son, Abhai Singh, Rajkumar,-’ ‘ heir-apparent,’ 
with the second son, Dhonkal, were left at Barmer, with the- 
outlawed chiefs. The Rawal, ha\dng in vain demanded liis 
grandchildren, prepared an army and invested Barmer. It was 
defended during six months, when a capitulation was acceded to, 
and the children were given up to hlulraj on the bare pledge of 
Zorawar Singh, who guaranteed their safety ; and they were 
sent to the castle of Dewa, where their father was confined. 
Soon after, the castle was fired, and Rae Sin^i and his wdfe were 
consumed in the flames. On escaping this danger, which was 
made to appear accidental, the young princes were confined in 
the fortress of Ramgarh, in the most remote corner of the desert, 
bordering the valley of Sind, for their security and that of the 
Rawal (according to the Mehta’s account), and to prevent faction 
from having a nucleus aroimd which to form. But Zorawar, who 
entertained doubts of the minister’s motives, reminded the Rawal- 
that the proper place for the heir-apparent was the court, and 
that his honour stood pledged for his safetj'". This was sufficient 
for the Mehta, whose mind was instantly intent upon the means 
to rid himself of so conscientious an ad^dser. Zorawar had a 
brother named Ketsi, whose wife, according to. the courtesy pi 
Rajwara, had adopted the minister as her brother. - Salim sounded 
his adopted sister as to her wish to see her husband become lord 
of Jinjiniali. The tempter succeeded : he furnished her with 
poisoned comfits, which she administered to the gallant Zorawar ; 
and her lord was inducted into the estates of Jinjiniali. Having 
thus disposed of the soul of the Bhatti nobility, he took off in 
detail the chiefs of Baru, Dangi’i, and many others, chiefly by the 
same means, though some by [268] the dagger. Ketsi, wdio, 
whether irmoeent or a guilty participant in his brother’s death, 
had benefited thereby, was marked in the long list of proscription 
of this fiend, who determined to exterminate every Rajput of note. 
Ketsi knew too much, and^ those connected with Iiim shared in 
this dangerous Icnowledge ; wife, brother, son, were therefore 
destined to fall by the same ' blow. The immediate cause of 
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enmity was as follows. The minister, who desired to set aside 
the claims of the children of Rae Singh to the gaddi, and to 
nominate the youngest son of Mulraj as heir-apparent, was 
opposed by Ketsi, as it could only be effected by the destruction 
of the former ; and he replied, that “ no co-operatibn of his 
should sanction the spilling of the blood of any of his master’s 
family.” Salim treasured up the remembrance of this opposition 
to his will, though without any immediate sign of displeasure. 
. Soon after, Ketsi and his brother Sarup were returning from a 
nuptial ceremony at Kanera, in the district of Balotra. On 
reaclung Bhikarai, on the Jaisalmer frontier, %rherc the ministers 
of the Mehta’s vengeance were posted, the gallant Zorawar and 
his brother-ivere conducted into the castle, out of which their 
bodies were brought onty to be burnt. Hearing of some intended 
evil to her lord, Ketsi’s -ivife, with her infant son, Megha, sought 
protection in the minister’s o-\vn abode, where she had a double 
claim, as his adopted sister, to sanctuary and protection. For 
five days, the farce was kept up of sending food for herself and 
. child ; but the slave who conveyed it remarking, in coarse, 
unfeeling language, that both her husband and her brother were 
with their fathers, she gave a loose to grief and determined on 
revenge. This being reported to the Mehta, he sent a dagger 
for her repose. 

The princes, Abhai Singh and Dhonlcal Singh, confined in the 
fortress of Ramgarh, soon after the murder of Ketsi were carried 
off, together with their wives and infants, by poison. Tlie 
murderer then proclaimed Gaj Singh, the youngest but one of all 
the posterity of Mulraj, as heir-apparent. His brothers sought 
security in flight from this fiend-like spirit of the minister, and 
are now refugees in the BUcaner territory. The following slip 
from the genealogical tree will show the branches so unmercifully 
lopped off by this monster ; 

Jfiilraj. 


Rno Singh, Juth Singh (tenn), JIan Singli, 

poisoned. living. killed by a fall from his horse. 


I I I . I I I I 

Vbhai .Singh, Dhoiikal Singh, Jlaha Singh, Tej Singh, Devi Singh, Gaj Singh, Fateh Singh, 
poisoned. poisoned. blind. in e,\ile. in exile. reigning prince. in o.vile. 

[ 269 .] 
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crown.” mortal murther to his 

^ "“^ular fact, that the 
usufpations tL 7/'; occurred during fninisterial 

noZinSf. ^ Mulraj swayedthe 

years His f ll ° ®f desert upwards of fifty-eight 

historv w ^ ^ whether, in all 

forac5itiir77'rS7‘^ another instance of father and son reigning ' 

whose wh 7'i • 

7 rs^T- V“ vicissitudes. K we.go hack 

minciZm grandfather of Mulraj, we find the Bhatti 

from £7^ fo«chmg the Gara on the north, which divided it 
thus inr >7 west it was bounded by the Panjnad, and 

canital Mn c , at no remote period, even to the ancient 

the «« Rori-Bakhar,3 

soZfTtZT Z! Alexander. To the 

» sted on Dhat, including the castles of Sheo, Kotra, and 

Hindu Iaw^° incompetent to succeed, according to 

pemoLlJefeef wM?® a\°tname given to a person labouring under this 
S ‘theeye.' [This 
dornotdelvf The loss of an eye ’ 

example in tte bJbw^ occupant of his rights — of which wo had a curious 
remark that tho o imperial city of Delhi, which gave rise to the 

7nT ma’n the complement of 

the brutalitv nf rh 7 ^°^ • *h.e emperor had been deprived of both eyes by 
■was the defendnr sj' besieging chief Holkar was kana, as 

ous with hana n* ' Ochterlony, Holkar’s name has become synonym- 
after thk nXn of an ejc^ is called 

W nl Hindus, by what iduotion I 

appear to'make nn moral obliqTiity to every individual kana, and 

thoueh to all ta s motion between the natural and the acquired defect ; 
SukracharvT rtn hey ajyly another and more dignified appellation, 
m-vtholovT^ planet Venus], the Jupiter of their astro- 

creditabl^^vrnir personage came by his misfortune in no 

eoS H'^ru. or spiritual head of the Hindu 

the tena7it7oT+i’^^r^^ moral example to them as did the classical Jupiter to 
tne tOTants of the Greek and Roman Pantheon. 

I 8?0 . of Eotah, A.D. 1771-1819 ; Mulraj of Jaisalmer. 1762- 

1820 ; Akhai Smgh of Jaisalmer, 1 722-62.] • , ^ 

Mansura was many miles south of Bakhar. 
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Barmer, seized on by Marwar ; and in the east embraced the 
districts of Phalodi, Pokaran, and other parts, also in the posses- 
sion of Marwar or Bikaner. The whole of the State of Bahawalpur 
is formed out of the Bhatti dominion, and the Rathors have 
obtained therefrom not a small portion of their western frontier. 
This abstraction of territory will account for the heartburnings 
and border-feuds which continually break out between the 
Bhattis and Rathors, and ‘the children of David (Daudputras).’ 

- Could the same prophetic steel which carved upon the pillar 
of Brahmsar the destinies of the grandson of the deified Hari, 
eleven hundred years before Christ, have subjoined to that of 
Jaisal the fate which awaited his descendant Mukaj, he would 
doubtless, have regarded the prophecy as conveying a falsehood 
too gross for belief. That the offspring of the deified prince of 
Dwarka, who foimded Ghazni, and fought the [270] imited kings 
of Syria and Bactria, should, at length, be driven back on India, 
and compelled to seek shelter under the sign of the cross, reared 
amidst their sand-hills by a handful of strangers, whose ancestors, 
when they were even in the maturity of their fame, were wanderiug 
in their native woods, with painted bodies, and offering human 
sacrifices to the sun-god — ^more resembling Balsiva than Bal- 
Irrishna — these would have seemed prodigies too wild for faith. 


CHAPTER 6 

Treaty with the British. — It was in the Samvat (era) of Vikrama, 
1818,^ that Rawal Mukaj was inaugurated on the throne of Jaisal ; 
and it Avas in the year of our Lord 1818, that a treaty of “ perpetual 
friendship, alliance, and rmity of interests ” was concluded 
between the Honourable East-India Company and Maha Rawal 
Mulraj, the Raja of Jaisalmer, his heirs and successors, the 
latter agreeing “ to act in subordinate co-operation with the 
British Government, and with submission to its supremacy.” - 
This was almost the last act of Rawal Midraj, who had always 
been a mere puppet in the hands of Mehta Salim Singh or his 
father. He died a.d. 1820, w'hen his grandson, Gaj Singh, was 
proclaimed. 

1 [A-n. 1762.] 

^ See Appendix No. III. for a copy of this treaty. [See end of Vol. III.] 
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having no approximation to parity. The advantages to Jaisalmer 
vere immediate ; and to use the phraseology of the treaty, were 
not only of “ great magnitude,” but were \dtally important. 
From the instant the treaties were exchanged, her existence as a 
permanent State, which was not worth half a century’s purchase, 
was secured. Her power had been gradually declining, and 
reign after reign was narro^ving her possessions to the vicinity of 
the capital. One State, Bahawalpur, had been formed from her 
northern territory ; while those of Sind, Bikaner, and Jodhpur, 
had been greatly aggrandized at her expense ; and all were 
inclined, as occasion arose, to encroach upon her feebleness. The 
faitldess character of the minister, Salim Singh [272], afforded 
abundant pretexts for quarrel, and the anarchy of her neigh- 
bours proved her only safeguard during the later years of her 
independent existence. Now, the British Government having 
pledged itself to exert its power for the protection of the princi- 
pality, in the event of any “ serious invasion,” her fears either of 
Sindis, Daudputras, or of Rathors, are at rest. The full extent 
of this pledge may not have been contemplated" when it was 
given ; like all former alliances, it is the base of another step in 
advance. Instead of restricting the vast circle of our political 
connexions, it at once carried us out of India, placing us in actual 
contact and possible collision mth the rulers of Sind and the 
people beyond the Indus. Marwar and Bikaner being already 
admitted to our alliance, the power of settling their feuds with 
the Bhattis is comparatively simple ; but with Daudputra we 
have no political connexions, and rvith Sind, only those of “ per- 
petual friendship and mutual intercourse ” ; but no stipulation 
ensuring respect to our remonstrances in case of the aggression 
of their subjects on our Bhatti ally. Are Ave then to push our 
troops through the desert to repel such acts, or must we furnish 
pecuniary subsidies (the cheapest mode), that she may entertain 
mercenaries for that object ? We must view it, in this light, as 
an event, not only not improbable, but of very likely occurrence. 
Our alliance with Cutch involved us in this perplexity in 1819. 
Our armies were formed and moved to the frontier, and a declara- 
tion of war Avas avoided only by accepting a tardy amende in no 
Avay commensurate AAdth the insidt of invading, massacring, and 
pillaging our allies.^ In this instance, our means of chastisement 
* The attitude assumed by the energetic governor of Bombay, Mr. 
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were facilitated by our maritime power of grappling with tlie 
enemy ; but if the insult proceeds from the government of Upper 
Sind (only nominally dependent on Haidarabad), or from Baha- 
walpur, how are we to cope with these enemies of our ally ? Such 
wars might lead us into a terra incognita beyond the Indus, or 
both the spirit and letter of the treaty will be null. 

The Strategical Importance of Jaisalmer. — ^IVhat, therefore, 
are the advantages we can hold out to ourselves for the volunteer 
of our amity and protection to this oasis of the desert ? To have 
disregarded the appeal of Jaisalmer for protection, to have made 
her the sole exception in all Rajputana from our amicable rela- 
tions, would have been to consign her to her numerous enemies, 
and to let loose the spirit of rapine and revenge, which it was the 
main object [273] of all these treaties to suppress ; the Bhattis 
would have become a nation of robbers, the Bedouins of the 
Indian desert, Jaisalmer was the first link in a chain of free 
States, which formerly united the commerce of the Ganges with 
that of the Indus, but which interminable feuds had completely 
severed ; the possibility of reunion depending upon a long con- 
tinuance of tranquillity and confidence. This object alone 
would have warranted our alliance with Jaisahner. But if Tve 
look to futurity, to the possible invasion of India, which can be 
best effected through the maritime provinces of Persia, the valley 
of the Indus will be the base of the invader’s operations. The 
possession of Jaisalmer would then be of vital importance, by 
giving us the command of Upper Sind, and enabling us to act 
against the enemy simultaneously with our armies east of the 
Delta, the most practicable point of advance into India. We 
may look upon invasion by the ancient routes pursued by Alex- 


Elphinstone, on that occasion, will for a long time remain a lesson to the 
triumvirate government of Sind. To the Author it still appears a subject 
of regret, that, with the adequate preparation, the season, and everything 
promising a certainty of success, the pacific tone of Lord Hastings’ pohcy 
should have prevented the proper assertion of our dignity, by chastising an 
insult, aggravated in every shape. A treaty of amity and mutual inter- 
course was the result of this armament ; but although twelve years have 
since elapsed, our intercourse has remained in stain guo', but this is no 
ground for quarrel. [Rao Bharmall of Dutch, on account of his disloyalty 
to the British Government, was coerced by a force, commanded by Captain 
Macj\Iurdo,_the Resident, which, on 25th March 1819, escaladed the fort of 
Bhuj, and compelled the Rao to surrender {B&, v. 162).] 
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andcr, JIahmud, and Timur, as utterly visionary, by an army 
encumbered Avith all the inal6riel necessary to suceess, and thus 
the valley of Sind presents the only practicable route. But it 
AA'ould be a grand error, both in a politieal and military point of 
A'ieAV, to possess ourselves of tliis valley, even if an opportunity 
Avere again to oecur. It is true, the resourees of that fertile.region, 
so analogous to Egj^Dt, aa'OuH soon, under our management, 
maintain an army sufficient to defend it ; and this AA'Ould bring 
us at onee into eonlact Avith the poAver (Persia) AA’liieh clings to 
us for support, and aas'II be adA'ersc to us only AA'hen rendered 
subservdent to Russia. It AA-cre aa’cII to auoav the possible degrada- 
tion and loss of poAver to Russia, in Europe, as likely to afford a 
fresh stimulant to her ancient schemes of .oriental aggrandizement. 
By some these schemes arc looked upon as Quixotic, and I confess 
myself to be of the number. The better Russia is acquainted 
Avith the regions she Avould have to pass, the less desire Avill she 
evince for an undertaking, Avhich, even if successful in the outset, 
Avould be useless ; for if she conquered, she could not maintain 
India.* But, to me, it still appears imperative that this poAver 
should formally renounce such designs ; the state of perpetual 
preparation rendered necessary by her menacing position, being 
so injurious to our finances, is Avorse than the actual attempt, 
AVhich AA'ould only entail upon her inevitable loss. We lost, 
through our unAvisc economy, a noble opportunity of maintaining 
an ascendancy at the court of Kabul, Avhich Avould have been 
easily prcA'ailcd upon, for our pecuniary aid, to make over to us 
the soA'ercignty of Sind (Avcrc this desirable), Avhich is still con- 
sidered a grand diA'ision of Kabul. 

But setting the political question aside, and considering our 
possession of the [274] A'alley of Sind only in a military point of 
vicAA', our occupation of it Avould be prejudicial to us. We should 
haA'e a long line to defend, and rivers are no barriers in modern 
Avarfare. 'Wliilst an impassable desert is betAveen us, and AV'e have 
the pOAA'er, by jneans of oiir allies, of assailing an enemy at seA'eral 
points, though avc arc liable to attack but from one, an invader 
could not maintain himself a single season. On this ground, the 
maintenance of friendship AAuth this remote nook of Rajput 
civilization is defensible, and Ave have the additional incitement 
of rescuing the most industrious and Avealthy conunercial com- 
* [This prediction has boon fulfilled by rooent events.] 
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munities in India from the fangs of a harpy ; to whom, and the 
enormities of his government, we return. ' , 

Effect of the Treaty on the Policy of Salim Singh. — ^No language 
can adequately represent the abuse of power with which the 
treaty has armed the rapacious minister of Jaisahner, and it is 
one of the many instances of the ineificacy of our system of 
alliances to secure prosperity, or even tranquillity to these long- 
alJiicted regions ; wliich, although rescued from external assailants, 
are still the prey of discord and passion within. It will not be 
difficult, at the proper time and place, to make this appear.^ 
The Mehta felt the advantages which the treaty gave him, in 
respect to neighbouring States ; but he also felt that he had 
steeped himself too deeply in the blood of his master’s family, 
and in that of his noblest chieftains, to hope that any repentance, 
real or affected, could restore to him the confidence of those he 
had so outraged. With commercial men, with the industrious 
husbandman or pastoral commimities, he had so long forfeited 
all claim to credit, that his oath was not valued at a single grain 
of the sand of their own desert dominion. 

The bardic annalist of Rajputana, when compelled to record 
the acts of a tyrant, first aimounces his moral death j then comes 
the metempsychosis — the animating his frame mth the spirit 
of a demon. In this manner is delineated the famed Bisaldeo, 
the Chauhan king of Ajmer. Wliether the Bhatti minister will 
obtain such a posthumous apology for .his misdeeds, a future 
historian will learn ; but assuredly he is never mentioned, either 
in poetry or prose, but as a vampire, draining the life-blood of a 
whole people. For a short time after the treaty was formed, 
he -appeared to fall in with the march of universal reformation ; 
but whether it was that his crimes had outlawed him from the 
sympathies of all around, or that he could feel no enjoyment but 
in his habitual crimes, he soon gave indulgence to his rapacious 
spirit. The cause of his temporary forbearance was attributed to 
his anxiety to have [275] an article added to the treaty, guarantee- 
ing the office of prime minister in his family, perhaps with a view 
to legalize his plunder ; but seeing no hope of fixing an hereditary 

^ It is my intention (if space is left) to give a concise statement of the 
effects of our alliances, individually and collectively, in the States of Eaj- 
wara, with a few hints towards amending the system, at the conclusion of 
this volume. [This was not done.] 
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race of vampires on the land, his outrages became past all endur- 
ance, and compelled the British agent, at length, to report to his 
government (on December 17, 1821), that he considered the 
alliance disgraceful to our reputation, by countenancing the idea 
that such acts can be tolerated under its protection. Representa- 
tions to the minister vere a nullity ; he protested against their 
fidelity ; asserted in specious language his love of justice and 
mercy ; and recommenced his sj'stcm of confiscations, contribu- 
lions, and punishments, with redoubled severity. 

Misgovernment o£ Salim Singh. — All Rajwara felt an interest 
in these proceedings, ns the bankers of .Jaisalmer, supported by 
the capital of that singular class, the Pnliwals, are spread all over 
India. But this rich community, amounting to five thousand 
families, arc nearly all in voluntary exile, and the bankers fear to 
return to their native land with the fruits of their industr 5 ’-, which 
they would renounce for ever, but that he retains their families 
as hostages. Agriculture is almost unknown, and commerce, 
inlcnial or external, has ceased through want of security. The 
sole revenue arises from confiscation. It is asserted that the 
minister has amassed no less than Ixvo crores, which wealth is 
distributed in the various cities of Hindustan, and has been 
obtained by pillage and the destruction of the most opulent 
families of his cotmtry during the last twenty years. He has also, 
it is said, possessed himself of all the crown-jewels and property 
-of ^rnluc, which he has sent out of the country. Applications were 
continually being made to the British agent for passports {par- 
xvanas), by commercial men, to withdraw their families from the 
countr 3 ’'. But all have some ties which Avould be hazarded by 
their withdrawing, even if such a step were otherwise free from 
danger ; for while the minister afforded passports, in obedience 
to the wish of the agent, he might cut them off in the desert. 
This makes many bear the ills they have.^ 

* [“ Up to 1823 Salim Singh constantly urged, in tho namo of his master, 
claims to tho territories of other chiefs, but those wore rejected as the 
investigation of them was inconsistent with the' engagements subsisting 
between tho British Government and other States. In 1824 Salim Singh 
was wounded by a Rajput, and as there was some fear that tho wound 
might heal, his wife gave him poison.” (Some support was given for the 
succession of his oldest son ns prime minister, but the British Government 
declined to interfere in tho appointment, or punishment of a minister, on 
which all parties returned to their allegionco, and Rawal Gaj Singh assumed 
personal charge of the administration (Erskmo iii. A. 15 f.).] 
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A Border Feud.— We shall terminate our historical sketch of 

operation the mam condition of the British aUiance— the right of 
T!"" " -ternational quarrels of RajX 

whmh threatened to mvolve the two States in war, and produced 
interfemnee leathers, sufficiently serious to warrant British 

of thX stimulated by the minister, for the express purpose 

vet w appear presently; 

fhis moTr complain of the retaliation. To understand 

mi t"be is requisite. . 

Wif t”bes ; but, from their 

Ti’a ^ ^ ^ names have become, like those of Bedouin, 

lazzak, or Pmdari, synonymous with ‘ robber.’ The first are 
descended from Rao Maldeo, and hold the fief (paffa) of Baru, 
sistmg of eighteen villages, adjoining the tract caUed laari- 
p a, wres e from the Bhattis by the Rathors of Bikaner, who, 

deserve the perpetual hostility of 
his Bhatti lord-marcher, inasmuch as they were the intruders, 
and have deprived them (the Bhattis) of much territoiy. But 
the Rathors, possessing the right of the strongest, about twenty- 
ve years ago exercised it in the most savage manner ; for, having 
inva e Baru, they put almost the entire community to the 
sword, mthout respect to age or sex, levelled the towns, filled up 
the wells, and carried off the herds and whatever was of value. 
Ihe survivors took shelter in the recesses of the desert, and 
projmgated a progeny, which, about the period of connexion with 
the British, reoccupied their deserted lands. The minister, it is 
asserted, beheld the revival of this infant .colony with no more 
favourable eye than did their enemies of Bikaner, Avhom, it is 
allepd, he invited once more to their destruction. The lawless 
habits of this tribe would have been assigned by the minister as 
his motive for desiring their extermination ; but if we look back 
(p. 1232), we shall discover the real cause in his having incurred the 
lasting enmity of this clan for the foul assassination of their chief, 
who had been a party to the views of the heir-apparent, Rae Singh, 
to get rid of this incubus on their freedom. The opportunity 
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afforded to take vengeance on the Maldots arose out of a service 
indirectly done to the British Government. On the revolt of the 
Peshwa, he sent his agents to Jaisalmer to purchase camels. One 
herd, to the number of four hundred, had left the Bhatti frontiers, 
and whilst passing through the Bikaner territory, were set upon 
by the Maldots, who captured the whole and conveyed them to 
Baru. It is scarcely to be supposed that such an aggression on 
the independence of Bikaner would have prompted her extensive 
armament, or the rapidity with which her troops passed the 
Bhatti frontier to avenge the insult, without some private signal 
from the minister, who was loud in his call for British interference ; 
though not until Nokh ^ and Baru, their principal towns, were 
levelled, the chief killed, the wells filled up, and the victorious 
army following up its success by a rapid march on Bikampur, in 
which the fiscal lands began to suffer. The minister then dis- 
covered he -had overshot the mark, and claimed [277] our inter- 
ference,® which was rapid and effectual ; and the Bikaner com- 
mander the more willingly complied with the request to retire 
within his o^vn frontier, having effected more than his object. 

The tortuous policy, the never-ending and scarcely-to-be- 
comprehended border feuds of these regions, must, for a long 
while, generate such appeals. Since these associated bands 
attach no dishonour to their predatory profession, it will be some 
time before they acquire proper notions ; but when they discover 
there is no retreat in which punishment may not reach them, 
they will learn the benefits of cultivating the arts of peace, of 
whose very name no trace exists in their history. 

We have lost sight of the Rawal, the title of the prince of 
Jaisalmer, in the prominent acts of his minister. Gaj Singh, who 
occupies the gaddi of Jaisal, to the prejudice of his elder brothers, 
who are still in exile in Bihaner, appears very well sm'ted to the 
minister’s purpose, and to have little desire beyond his horses, 
and vegetating in quiet. The physiognomists of Jaisalmer, 

• ® [Nokh, 9G miles N.E. of Jaisalmer city,] 

® The Author has omitted to mention that he was political agent for 
Jaisalmer ; so that his control extended uninterruptedly, almost from 
Sind to Sind ;■ i.e. from the Indus, or great Sindh, to the Chhota-Sindh, or 
little river (see map). There are several streams designated Sindh, in 
Central India, a word purely Tatar, or Scythic. Abusin, ‘the Father- 
river,’ is one of the many names of the Indus. [Sindhu is a Sanskrit word, 
probably connected with the root syand, ‘ to flow.’] 
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however, prognosticate the development of moral worth in due 
season ; a consummation devoutly to be ^vished, and the first 
symptom of which must be the riddance of his minister by what- 
ever process. The artful Salim deemed that it would redound to 
his credit, and bolster up his interest, to seek a matrimonial 
alliance with the Rana’s family of Mewar. The overture was 
accepted, and the coeo-symbol transmitted to the Rawal, who 
put himself at the head of the Bhatti chivalry to wed and escort 
his bride through the desert. The Rathor princes of Bikaner 
and Kishangarh, who were at the same time suitors for the hands 
of another daughter and a granddaughter of the Rana, simul- 
taneously arrived at Udaipur with their respective corteges ; and 
this triple alliance threw a degree of splendour over the capital of 
the Sesodias, to wdiich it had long been a stranger. Gaj Singh 
lives very happily Avith his wife, who has given him an heir to his 
desert domain. The influence of high rank is seen in the respect 
paid to the Ranawatji (the title by which she is designated), even 
by the minister, and she exerts this influence most humanely for 
the amelioration of her subjects ^ [278]. 


CHAPTER 7 

Geography o£ Jaisalmer. — ^The country still dependent on the 
Rawal extends between 70° 30' and 72° 30' E. long., and between 
the parallels of 26° 20' and 27° 50' N. lat., though a small strip 
protrudes, in the N.-E. angle, as high as 28° 30'. This irregular 
surface may be rouglily estimated to contain fifteen thousand 
square miles." The number of towns, villages, and hamlets, 

^ I had the honour of receiving several letters from this queen of the 
desert, who looked to her father’s house and liis friends, as the best objects 
for support, whilst such a being as Salim was the master of her own and her 
husband’s destiny. [Gaj' Singh earned the special thanks of the British 
Government for his services in supplying camel transport m the Afghan 
war of 1838-39 ; and in 1844, after the conquest of Sind, the forts of Shah- 
garh, Gharsia, and Ghotaru, Avhich had formerly belonged to Jaisalmer,- 
were restored to that State. Gaj' Singh died Avithout issue in 1846, and his 
widow adopted his nephew, Ranjit Singh, who died without an heir in 1864 
(Erskine'iii. A. 16).] 

2 [The State, according to later surveys, lies between 26° 4' and 28° 23' N. 
lat. and 69° 30' and 72° 42' E. long., vrith an area of 16,062 square miles. 
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scattered over this vddc space, doas not exceed two Iinndrcd and 
firiy ; some estimate it at three hundred, and others depress it 
to two Iiundrcd ; the mean cannot be wide of tlic tnith. To 
enable the reader to arrive at a conclusion as to the population 
of this region, wc subjoin a calculation, from data furnished by 
the best-informed natives, which was made in the year 1815 : 
bill wc must add, that from the tyranny of the minister, the 
population of the capital (which is nearly half of the country), has 
been preatly diminished. 
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to one of the secondary cities of Great Britain, scattered over 
fifteen thousand square miles; nearly one-half, too, belonging' 
to the capital, which being omitted, the result would give from 
two to three souls only for each square mile. 

Face of the Country. — ^The greater part of Jaisalmer is thal, or 
rui, both terms meaning ‘ a desert waste.’ From Lohwar, on the 
Jodhpur frontier, to IQiara, the remote angle touching Sind, the 
country may be described as a continuous tract of arid sand, 
frequently rising into lofty iibas (sand-hills), in some parts covered 
with low jimgle. This line, which nearly bisects Jaisalmer, is 
also the line of demarcation of positive sterility and comparative 
cultivation. To the north is one uniform' and naked waste ; to 
the south are ridges of rock termed magra, mi, and light soil [280]. 

The ridge of hills is a most important feature in the geologj^ 
of this desert region.^ It is to be traced from Cutch Bhuj, strongly 
or faintly marked, according to the nature of the country. Some- 
times it assumes, as at Chliotan, the character of a mountain ; then 
dwindles into an insignificant ridge scarcely discernible, and often 
serves as a bulwark for the drifting sands, which cover and render 
it difficult to trace it at all. As it reaches the Jaisalmer country 
it is more developed ; and at the capital, erected on a peak about 
two himdred and fifty feet high, its presence is more distinct, and 
its character defined. The capital of the Bhattis appears as the 
nucleus of a series of ridges, which diverge from it in all directions 
for the space of fifteen miles. One branch terminates at Ramgarh, 
thirty-five miles north-west of Jaisalmer ; another branch extends 
easterly to Pokaran (in Jodhpur), and thence, ih a north-east 
direction, to Phalodi ; froni whence, at intervals, it is traceable 
to Gariala, nearly fifty miles due north. It is a yellow-coloured 
sandstone, in wliich ochre is abundantly found, with which the 
people daub their houses. 

These barren ridges, and the lofty imdulating iibas of sand, are 
the only objects wliich diversify the almost uniform sterilify of 
these regions. No trees interpose their verdant foliage to relieve 
the eye, or shelter the exhausted frame of the traveller. It is 
nearly a boundless waste, varied only by a few stunted shrubs of 
the acacia or mimosa family, some succulent plants, or prickly 

^ [Rocks of Jurassic age, such as sandstone, shales, and limestone, crop 
up beneath the sand, and a large area of RTummulitic rock occurs to the 
N.W. of the capital (IGI, xiv. 1).] 
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grns'ses, ns the bharitl^'or l)urr, which clings to his garment and 
increases his miseries. Yet compared with llie more northern 
portion, where “ a sea of sand without, a sign of vegetation ” = 
forms tlic prospect, the vicinity of the capital is a paradise. 

Tliere is not a running stream throngliout .Tnisalmcr ; but 
there arc many temporary lakes or salt-marshes, termed sar, 
formed hj* the collection of waters from the sand-hills, which are 
easily dammed in to prevent csc.apc. Tlicy are ephemeral, 
seldom lasting but a few months ; though after a verj-^ severe 
monsoon they have been known to remain throughout the year. 
One of these, called the Kanod Sar, extends from Kanod ® to' 
Mohangarh, covering a space of eighteen miles, and in which some 
water remains throughout the year. IVlicn it. ov'crdows, a small 
stream issues from the Sar, and pursues an easterly direction for 
thirl}' miles before it is absorbed ; its existence [281] depends 
on the parent lake. The salt which it produces is the property 
of the crown, and adds something to the revenue. 

Soil, Husbandry, and Products. — Notwithstanding the apparent 
poverty of this desert soil, nature has not denied it the powers of 
production ; it is even favourable to some grains, especially the 
bajra, which prefers a light .sand. In a favourable season they’ 
grow sutficicnt for the consumption of two and even three years, 
and then they imiiort onl}' rvlicat from Sind. When those parts 
favourable for bajra have been saturated with two or three hca\'y 
showers, they commence sowing, and the crops spring up rapidly. 
'J'lie great danger is that of too much rain when the crops arc 
advanced, for, having little tenacity, they arc often washed away. 
Thchajra of the sand-hills is deemed far superior to that of Hindu- 
■slan, and prejudice gives it a preference even to wheat, which 
does not bear a higher price, in times of scarcitj'. Bajra, in 
plentiful seasons, sells at one and a half maunds for a rupee ; * 

* {Cr.nchrus calharllcus,] 

- So I^fr. Elphin.stono dc.soribcs tlio trnot about Pugal, ono of tho carlio.st 
po/!!ic»nioiiB of tbo Blmtlis, and ono of tho Naukotl Jfani-ki, or ‘ nine castles 
of tho desert,’ around whoso sand-hills ns bravo a colony was roared and 
jnainlaincd ns over carried lanco. Rao Railing was lord of Pugal, whoso 
non originated that opisodo given on p. 733. Even thoso sand-hills which 
in November appeared to Mr. Elphinstono without a sign of vegetation, 
could bo made to yield good crop.s of bajra. 

• [About 20 miles N.W. of Jaisalmor city.] 

‘ About a hundredweight for two shillings. 
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but this does not often occur, as they calculate five bad seasons 
for a good one. Juar is also grown, but only in- the low flats. 
Colton is produced in the same soil as the bajra. It is not gener- 
ally known that this plant requires but a moderate supply of 
water ; it is deteriorated in the plains of India from over-irrigation; 
at least such is the idea of the desert-farmer, who perhaps does 
not make sufficient aUow'ance for the cooler substratum of his 
sand-hills, compared wdth the black loam of Itlalwa. A variety of 
pulses grows on the sheltered sides of the iibas, as mung, moth, etc. ; 
also the oil-plant (fil) and abundance of the gaxvar, a diminutive 
melon, not larger than a hen’s egg, ■wliich is sent hundreds of 
miles, as a rarity. Around the capital, and between the ridges 
where soil is .deposited or formed, and where they dam up the 
waters, are growm considerable quantities of wheat of very good 
quality, turmeric, and garden-stuffs. Barley and gram are, in 
good seasons, reared in small quantities, but rice is entirety an 
article of import from the valley of Sind. 

Implements of Husbandry. — ^tVhere the soil is light, it will be 
concluded that the implements arc simple. Thej’’ have two lands 
of plough, for one or two oxen, or for the camel, w'hieh animal is 
most in requisition. They tread out the grain, witli oxen, as in 
all parts of India, and not unfrcquently they yoke the cattle to 
their hakerries,^ or carls, and pass tlie wivole over the grain. 

Manufactures. — ^There is little scope for the ingenuity of the 
mechanic in this tract. They make coarse cotton cloths, but the 
raw material is almost all exported. Their grand article of 
manufacture is from the wool of the sheep pastured iu the desert 
[ 282 ], which is fabricated into lois, or blankets, scarfs,- petticoats, 
turbans, of every quality. Cups and platters are made from a 
mineral called ahra.lt, a calcareous substance, of a dark chocolate 
ground, with light bro-wn vermiculated stripes ; ® female orna- 
ments of elephants’ teeth, and arms of an inferior quality. These 
comprehend the artificial productions of this desert capital. 

Commerce. — ^^^^latever celebrity Jaisalmer possesses, as a 
commercial mart, arises from its position as a place of transit 

^ [Hindustani cltlialra, * a cart ’ (Yule, Hobson- Jobson, 2nd ed. 407 f.).] 

^ I bronght homo several pairs of these, with crimson borders, sufficiently 
line to be worn as a winter shawl in this country. 

^ [Coiiimouly known as soapstone or potstone, a soft magnesian or 
talcose mineral (Watt, Pro(f, 1049 f.).] - - ■ 
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between the eastern countries, the valley of the Indus, and those 
beyond that stream, the Isjtars (the term for a caravan of camels) 
to and from Haidarabad, Rori-Bakhar, Shilrarpur and Uchh, 
from the Gangctic pro^■inccs, and the Panjab, passing tlurough it. 
The indigo of the Duab, the opium of Kotah and Malwa, the 
famed sugar-candy of Bikaner, iron implements from Jaipur, are 
exported to Shikarpur ^ and lower Sind ; whence elephants’ 
teeth (from Africa), dates, coco-nuts, drugs, and chandan,^ are 
imported, rvith pistachios and dried fruits from Bahawalpur. 

Revenues and Taxes. — ^'Ihe personal revenue of the princes of 
Jaisalmer ^ is, or rather was, estimated at upwards of foiur lakhs 
of rupees, of which more than one laldi was from the land.* The 
transit duties were formerly the most certain and most prolific 
branch of the fiscal income ; but the bad faith of the minister, the 
predator^' habits of the Bhatti chiefs proceeding mainly from 
thence, and the general decrease of commerce, have conspired 
nearly to annihilate this source of income, said at one time to 
reach three luklts of rupees. These imposts are termed dan, and 
the collector dani, who •was stationed at convenient points of all 
the principal routes whicll diverge from the capital. 

Land-tax. — ^From one-fifth to one-seventh of the gi’oss produce 
of the land is set aside as the tax of the crown, never exceeding 
the first nor falling short of the last."^ It is paid in land, which is 
purchased on the spot by the Paliwal Bralimans, or Banias, and 
the value remitted to the treasury [283]. 

1 Sliikarpur, the groat coinnicrcial mart of tho valloy of Sind, west of tho 
Indus. 

- Chandan is a soonted wood for vudas, or ‘ chaplots.’ [Sandalwood, 
ricrocarpus sanialimis (Watt, Comm. Prod. 900).] 

“ I have no correct data for estimating tho rovoniica of tho ohioftainB. 
They aro generally almost double tho land-rovonuo of the princes in tho 
other States of Rajwara ; perhaps about two lakhs, which ought to bring 
into tho field soren Jiundred horse. 

* [Tho normal revenue at present is about ono lakh of rupees. Tho 
transit duties havo been largely reduced.] 

’’ This, if strictly true and followed, is according to ancient principles ; 
Jlanu ordains tho sixth. 1 could havo wished Colonel Briggs to have Icnown 
this fact, -niion ho -vvas occupied on his oxcollont work on The Land-tax of 
India ; but it had entirely cscapod my rocolloction. In this most remote 
corner of Hindustan, in spito of oppression, it is curious to observe tho 
adherence to primitive custom. These notes on tho sources of revenue in 
Jaisalmer wore communicated to mo so far back as 1811, and I laid them 
before tho Bengal Government in 1814-15. 
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toTtrbS“ r -*• ^a« 

rupees annuaUv^^ivh- h ^ realizes above twenty thousand 
simSe fa^f/ • f would be abundant for the 

refiSns^■,m^^^'^^/^ tax levied throughout these 

thf Z’ detested under the name of dand, 

&st“m^ T°' ""d means." It was 

oSLrr f ™der the less 

ft f additional dhuan or ihali,^ and the amount 

Z two thousand seven hundred rupees, to be levied from 
thA* n orest of the capital. The Mahesris ^ agreed to pav 
hold^n^ Oswals (the two cliief mercantile classes) 

iant^^ ° sent up to the castle, and suffered the 

igno^ous pumshment of the bastinado. They paid the 

’ “mediately on their release entered into a compact 

Rawal’s (Mulraj’s) face, wliich 
rehgiously kept durmg their mutual lives. When he passed 
oug t e streets of his capital, the Oswals abandoned their 
ops an anldng-houses, retiring to the interior of their habita- 
lons in order to avoid the sight of him. This was strenuously 
persevered m for many years, and had such an effect upon the 
prmce, that he visited the principal persons of this class, and 
sprea his scarf (pala pasama),^ intreated forgiveness, 
giving a writing on oath never again to impose dand, if they would 
make the dhuan a permanent tax. The Oswals accepted the 
repentance of their pimce, and agreed to his terms. In S. 1841 
an 1852, his necessities compelling him to raise money, he 
o tained by loan, in the first period, twenty-seven thousand, 
and in the latter, forty thousand rupees, which he faithfully 

* [^e Mahesri trading class, which derive their name from that of their 
caste deity, Mahesh, ‘the great lord,’ a title of Siva or Mahadeo, claim 
GJiai^han, Pariliar, or Solanti Eajputs {Cenmis Beport, Marwar, 
loUl, 11. 131). J 

® Pala pasarna, or ‘ to spread the cloth or scarf, ’ is the figurative language 
of entreaty, arising from the act of spreading the garment, preparatoiy to 
bowing the head thereon in token of perfect submission. 
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repaid, linien tlic father of the present minister came into 
power, he endeavoured to get back the bond of his sovereign 
abrogating the obnoxious dand, and offered, as a bait, to renounce 
Ihe dIman. The Oswals placed more value on the virtue of this 
instrument than it merited, for in spite of the bond, he in S. 1857 
levied si.xty thousand, and in 1803, eighty thousand rupees. A 
visit of the Rawal to the Ganges was seized upon as a fit oppor- 
tunity' by his subjects to get this oppression redressed, and fresh 
oaths were made by the prince, and broken by the minister, who 
has bequeathed his rapacious spirit to his son [284], 

Since the accession of Gaj Singh, only' two y'ears ago,^ Salim 
Singh has c.xtorted fourteen laklis (£140,000). Bardliman, a 
merchant of great wealth and respectability, and whose ancestors 
are known and respected tliroughout Rajwara as Sahukars, has 
been at various times stripped of all his riches by the minister and 
his father, who, to use the plu-ascology of the sufferers, “ mil 
never be satisfied while a rupee remains in Jaisalmer.” 

Establishments, Expenditure . — Wc subjoin a rough estimate of 
the household cstablislimcnt, etc., of this desert king : 

Rupees. 

Bar* ........ 20,000' 

Rozgar tjardar ’ . . . . . . 40,000 

Sihbandis or Mercenaries ‘ . . . . 75,000 

Household horse, 10 elephants, 200 camels, and 

chariots ....... 80,000 

Carry for^vard . . 171,000 


^ This wns written in 1821-22. 

* Tho Bar includes the whole household or porsonol attendants, tho 
gtiards, and slaves. They receive rations of food, and make up tho rest of 
their subsistence by labour in tho town. Tho Bar consists of about 1000 
pooplo, and is estimated to cost 20,000 rupees annually. 

® Rozgar-Sardar is an allowance termed Ixinsa, or ‘ dinner,’ to tho feudal 
chieftains who attend tho Presence. Formerly they had an order upon tho 
'Danis, or collectors of the transit-duties ; but being vexatious, Pansa Sah, 
minister to Eawal Chaitra, commutod it for a daily allowance, varying, with 
tho rank of tho person, from half a silver rupee to seven rupees each, daily. 
This disbursomont is calculated at 40,000 rupees annually. 

■’ Sihbandis are mercenary soldiers in tho fort, of whom 1000 are esti- . 
mated to cost 76,000 rupees annually. [Tho word seems to mean ‘ persons 
paid quarterly ’ (Yule, Uohson-Jobson, 2nd ed. 805).] 
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Rupees. 

Brought forward , . . 171,000 

500 Bargir ^ horse . ... . 60,000 

■ Rani’s or queen’s establisknaent ... . 15,000 

The wardrobe 5,000 

Gifts . 5,000 

The Idtchen ...... 5,000 

Guests, in hospitality ..... 5,000 

Feasts, entertainments . - . . , 5,000 


Annual purchase of horses, camels, oxen, etc. 20,000 


Total . . Rs. 291,000 


The ministers and officers of government receive assignments 
on the transit-duties, and some have lands. The whole of this 
State-expenditure was more than covered, in some years, by the 
transit-duties alone ; which have, it is asserted, amounted.to the 
almost incredible sum of three lakhs, or £30,000. 

Tribes. — shall conclude our^, account of Jaisalmer with a 
few remarks on the [285] tribes peculiar to it ; though.we reserve 
the general enumeration for a sketch of the desert. 

Of its Rajput population, the Bhattis, we have already given 
an outline in the general essay on the tribes.® Those which 
occupy the present limits of Jaisalmer retain their Hindu notions, 
though with some degree of laxity from their intercourse with the 
Muhammadans on the northern and western frontiers ; while 
those which long occupied the north-east tracts, towards Phulra 
and the Gara, on becoming proselytes to Islam ceased to have 
either interest in or connexion with the parent State. The 
Bhatti has not, at present, the same martial reputation as the 
Rathor, Chauhan, or' Sesodia, but he is deemed at least to equal 
if not surpass the Kachhwaha, or any of its Idndred branches, 
Namka or Shaikhavat. There are occasional instances of Bhatti 
intrepidity as daring as may be found amongst any other tribe ; 
witness the feud between the chiefs of Pugal and Mandor. But 
this changes not the national characteristic as conventionally 
established ; though were we to go back to the days of chivalry 

[A man riding his own horse' was called Silahdair, ‘ equipment-holder ’ ; 
one riding si^horse belonging' to the State or to some- one else was Bargir, 
‘ burden-taker ’ (Irvine, Army of the Indian Moghuls, 37).] 
a Vol. I. p. 102. 
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and Prilliiraj, ■r'C should select Aclialesa Bhatti, one of the bravest 
of his champions, for the portrait of his race. The Bhatti Rajput, 
as to physical power, is not perhaps so athletic as the Rathor, or 
so tall as the Kaclilnraha, but generally fairer than either, and 
possessing those Je^Yish fcat\ires which Mr. Elphinstonc remarked 
as characteristic of the Bikaner Rajputs. The Bhatti inter- 
marries with all the families of Rajwara, though seldom with the 
Ranas of Mewar. The late Jagat Singh of Jaipur had five wives 
of this slock, and his posthumous son, real or reputed, has a 
Bhattiani for his mother.* 

Dress. — ^'fhe dress of the Bhattis consists oiajama, or tunie of 
white cloth or chintz reaching to the Icnee ; the Immarband, or 
ceintvire, tied so high as to present no appearance of waist ; 

( rousers very loose, and in many folds, drawn tight at the ankle, 
and a Unban, generally of a scarlet colour, rising conically full 
a foot from the head. A dagger is stuck in the waistband ; a 
shield is suspended by a thong of deer-skin from the left shoulder, 
and the sword is girt by a belt of the same material. The dress 
of the common people is the dhoti, or loin-robe, generally of woollen 
stuff, with a ])iccc of the same material ns a turban. The dress 
of the Bhatlianis, which discriminates the sex, consists of a 
gtuighra, or petticoat, extending to thirty feet in width, made 
generally of the finer woollen, dyed a brilliant red, with a scarf 
of the same material. The grand ornament of rich and poor, 
though varying in tlie materials, is the chiiri, or rings of ivory or 
bone, Avith which they cover their arms from the shoulder to 
[280] the wrist.® They arc in value from sixteen to thirty-five 

* [Bhatti women have n reputation for strength and beauty. One of 
tiioin was tiio ijiotlier of Firoz Shi'i h Tugld alc (EUiot-Dowson iii. 272).] 

® TJio churi 01 ivory, bone, 'or'STiell is the most ancient ornament of the 
Indo-Scythic dames, and appears in old sculpture and painting. [For 
bangles made of conch-shcll, see J. Homell, The Sacred Ghanh of India, 
Madras, 1014.] I was much struck ivith some ancient sculptures in a very 
old Gothic church at Moissac, in Languedoc. The porch is the only part 
loft of this most antique fane, attributed to the ago of Dagobert. It repre- 
sents the conversion of Clovis, and ivlien the subject was still a matter of 
noA'clty. But interesting ns this is, it is ns nothing when compared to some 
sculptured figures below, of a totally distinct ago ; in execution as far 
suiierior as they arc dissimilar in character, which is decidedly Asiatic ; the 
scarf, the champalcali or necklace, representing the buds of the jessamine 
{champa), and churls, such os I have been describing. To whom but the 
Visigoths can avo ascribe them ? — and docs not this supply the connecting 
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rupees a set, and imported from Maskat-Mandavi, though they 
also'manufaeture them at Jaisalmer. Silver Imris (massive ring^ 
or anklets) are worn by all classes, who deny themselves the 
necessaries of life until they attain this ornament. The poorer 
Rajputnis are very masculine, and assist in all the details ol 
husbandry. 

Use of Opium. — The Bhatti is to the full as addicted as any ol 
his brethren to the immoderate use of opium. To the amalpani, 
or * infusion,’ succeeds the pipe, and they continue inhaling 
mechanically the smoke long after they are insensible to all that i 
is passing around them ; nay, it is said, you may scratch or pinch 
them while in this condition without exciting sensation. The 
hukka is the dessert to the amalpani ; the panacea for aU the ills’ 
which can overtake a Rajpirt, and with which he can at any time 
enjoy a paradise of his own creation. To ask a Bhatti for a wliiff 
of Iris pipe would be deemed a direct insult. 

Paliwals. — Next to the lordly Rajputs, equalling them in 
numbers and far surpassing them in wealth, are the Paliwals*. 

’ They are Brahmans, and denominated Paliwal from having been 
temporal proprietors of Pali, and all its lands, long before the 
Rathors colonized Marwar. Tradition is silent as to the manner 
in which they became possessed of this domain ; but it is con- 
nected with the history of the Pali, or pastoral tribes, who from 
the town of Pali to Palitana, in Saurashtra, have left traces of 
their existence ; ^ and I am much mistaken if it will not one daj'^ 
be demonstrated, that all the ramifications of the races figura- 
tively denominated Agnikula, were Pali in origin j more especially 
the Chauhans, whose princes and chiefs for ages retained the 
distinctive affix of pal. 

These Brahmans, the Paliwals, as appears by the Annals of 
Marwar, held the domain of Pali when Siahji, at the end of the 
twelfth century, invaded that land from Kanauj, and by an act 
of treachery first established his power.® It is evident, however, 
that he did not extirpate them, for the cause of their migration to 


fink of this Asiatic race, destined to change the moral aspect of Europe i [f] 
I recommend all travellers, who are interested in tracing such analogies, to 
visit the church at Moissao, though it is not known as an object of curiosity 
in the neighbourhood. 

^ [There is no evidence in support of this suggestion.] 

“ See p. 942. 
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the dc?erf of Jaisalmt'r [287] is attributed to a period of a Mtiliam- 
rnadan invasion of .llanvar, when a general war-contribution 
(ilanfl) being imposed on the inliabilants, llie Pnliwals pleaded 
caste, and rtfnscd. Tliis exasperated the Rjija ; for as their 
habits were almost exclusively mercantile, their slake was greater 
than that of the rest of the community, and he threw their 
princi{)al men into prison. In order to avenge this, they had 
n conrso to a grnnr! diaiidni, or ‘ act of .suicide ’ ; but instead of 
gaining their object, be issued :i manifesto of bani.shnicnt to every 
Paliwal in bis dominion.s. The greater j)arl took refuge in 
.laisahiicr, though many settled in Rikancr, Dbnt, and the valley 
of Sind. ;\t one time their number in .Taistdmer was calculated 
to cfpial that of the Rajputs. Almost all the internal trade of 
the comitrv passc.s Ihroiigh their hands, and it is chictly with 
their eapirid that its merchants trade in foreign parts. They arc 
the .Metayers of the desert, advancing money to the cultivators, 
J.'ikiug the .security of the crop; and they buy up all the wool 
and dfi (elarilicd butler), which tl)cy transport to foreign parts, 
I'hcy also rear and keep (locks. The minister, Salim Singh, has 
contrived to diminish their we.alth, and consequently to lose the 
main sujijiort of the countn,’’s prosperity. Tlicy arc also subject 
to the visits of the .Maldots, Tcjmnllot.s, and other plunderers ; 
lint tlicy find it dillicult to Iciivc the country owing to the restric- 
tive cordon of the Mehta, Tlic Paliwals never marry out of their 
own Ir/he ; and, directly contrary to (he laws of Mann,’ the bride- 
groom gives a sum of money lo the father of the bride. It irill bo 
deemed a cnriou.s incident in the history of superstition, that a 
I ribe, Bralunan liy name, at least, should worship the bridle of a 
liorsc. IVlieu lo tliis is added the fact that the most ancient coins 
discovered in these regions hear the Pali character and the effigies 
of the horse, it aids lo prove the Sc 3 dhic character of the early 
coloni.sU> of these regions, who, although nomadic (Pali), were 
equestrian, Tlicrc is little doubt that the Paliwal Brahmans arc 
the remains of the priests of the Pali race, who, in their pastoral 
and commercial pursuits, have lost their spiritual powcr.= 

Pokharna Brahmans. — Another singular tribe, also Bralimaui- 
cul, i.H the Pokhurna, of whom it is calculated there arc fifteen 

1 [/MtffS, iii, .71.] 

» [For tiio PfiUival Bnihmans fico J. Wilson, Indian Casio, ii. 119; Census 
Ecporl, Maneir, J8!)l, ii. 7i) f.) 
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hundred to two thousand families in Jaisalmer. They are also 
numerous in Marwar and Bikaner, and are scattered over the 
desert and valley of the Indus. They follow agricultural and 
pastoral pursuits chiefly, having little or no concern in trade. 
The tradition of their origin is singular ; it is said that they were 
Beldars, and excavated the sacredJake of Pusiflrar or Pokhar, for 
which act they obtained the favour of the deity and the grade of 
Brahmans, with the title of Pokharna. Their chief object of 
emblematic worship, the kudala, a kind of pick-axe used in 
digging, seems to favour this tradition [288].^ 

Jats or Jats. — ^The Jats here, as elsewhere, form a great part of 
the agricultural population ; there are also various other tribes, 
which will be better described in a general account of the desert. 

Castle of Jaisalmer. — The castle of this desert king is erected 
on an almost insulated peak, from two hundred to two hundred 
and fifty feet in height, a strong waU nirining round the crest of 
the hill. It has four gates, but very few cannon mounted. Tlie 
city is to the north, and is surrounded by a sliahrpanah, dr circum- 
vallation, encompassing a space of nearly three miles, having 
three gates and two wickets. In the city are some good houses 
belonging to rich merchants, but .the greater part consists of huts. 
The Raja’s palace is said to possess some pretension to grandeurj 
perhaps comparative Were he on good terms with his vassalage, 
he could collect for its defence five thousand infantry and one 
thousand horse, besides his camel-corps ; but it may be doubted 
whether, under the oppressive system of the monster who has so 
long continued to desolate that region, one half of this force could 
be brought together [289].® 

^ [See Qensiis Report, Marwar, 1891, ii. 61 ff.] 

- [The Maharavali palace, the top of wMch is 987 feet above sea-level, 
surmounts the main entrance of the fort, and is “an imposing pile crowned 
by a huge umbrella of metal, a solid emblem of dignity of which the Bhatti 
chiefs are justly proud ; but the interior is Hi-arranged, and space is frittered • 
away in numberless small apartments ” (Erskme iii. A. 38).] 

® It has been reported that the dagger has smco rid the land of its tyrant. 
The means matter little, if the end is accomplished. Even assassination 
loses much of its odious character when tesorted to for such a purpose. ' 
[Gaj Singh died in his bed in 1846.] 
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